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AGNOSTICISM 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  NATURE   OP  AGNOSTICISM 

I.    ORIGIN,    OKIOINAL    APPLK  ATION,    AND    DEFECTS 
OF    TUK    TKUM 

OuE  study  of  agnosticism  may  appropriately  begin 
with  an  inquiry  as  to  tlie  nature  or  kind  of  thought 
80  designated. 

What,  tlieii,  ought  \vc  to  mean  by  agnosticism  ? 
The  name  itself  sliould  so  far  help  us  tn  an  answer; 
and  even  if  it  be  found  not  directly  of  itself  to  aid 
us  nniph,  we  may  be  indirectly  profitetl  by  an  ex- 
amination of  it. 

It  is  a  comparatively  new  terra,  being  little  more 
than  thirty  years  ohl.  It  was  preceded  by  the  word 
"  agnostic,"  as  to  tlie  date  of  the  invention  of  which 
we  have  very  precise?  information. 

According  to  Mr.  R  IL  Ilutton,  this  latter  word 
was  "suggested  by  Profes.sor  Huxley,  at  a  party 
held  previous  to  the  formation  of  tlie  now  defunct 
iletaphysical  Sficiety,  at  Mr.  James  Knowles's  house 
on  Clapham  Common,  one  evening  in  18(59,  in  my 
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hearing.     He  took  it  from  St.  Paul's  mention  of  the 
altar  to  '  the  unknown  God.'  "  ' 

Profe-ssor  Huxley's  own  aoeount  of  the  matter  is 
as  follows:  "  When  T  reached  intellectual  maturity 
and  l)egan  to  ask  myself  whether  I  was  au  atheist, 
a  tlieist,  or  a  pantlieist ;  a  materialist  or  an  idealist ; 
a  Christian  or  a  freetliinker,  I  found  that  the  more 
I  learned  and  reflected  the  less  ready  was  the 
answer,  until  at  last  1  came  to  the  ci inclusion  tliat 
I  had  neither  art  nor  part  with  any  of  these  de- 
nominations except  the  last.  The  one  thing  in 
which  most  of  these  gt>od  people  were  agreed  was 
the  one  tiling  in  which  I  differed  from  them.  They 
were  quite  sure  that  they  had  attained  a  certain 
'  gnosis  '■ — had,  more  or  less  successfully,  solved  the 
prohlem  of  existence;  while  1  was  (juite  sure  that  I 
had  not,  and  had  a  pretty  strong  conviction  tliat  the 
problem  was  insoluble.  And  with  Hume  and  Kant 
on  my  side,  I  could  not  tliink  myself  presumptuous 
in  holding  fast  bj'  that  opinion.  .  .  .  This  was  my 
situation  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  place 
am(Uig  the  mcmW'rs  of  that  remarkable  confraternity 
of  antagonists,  long  since  deceased,  but  of  green  and 
pious  memory,  the  Metaphysical  Society.  Every 
variety  of  philos<iphical  and  theological  opinion  was 
represented  there,  and  expressed  itself  with  entire 
openness;  most  of  my  colleagues  were  -ists  of  one 
sort  or  another ;  and  however  kind  and  friendly  they 
might  be,  I,  the  man  without  a  rag  of  label  to  cover 
himself  with,  could  not  fail  to  have  some  of  the 
'  Harray'i  New  English  IMetionary,  «.«. 
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uneasy  feelings  which  must  have  beset  the  historical 
fox  when,  after  leaving  the  trap  in  whicli  his  tail 
remained,  he  presented  himself  to  his  normally  elon- 
gated companions.  So  1  took  tliuiiglit,  and  invented 
what  I  conceived  to  be  the  a[)propriate  title  of 
'  agnostic'  It  came  into  my  head  as  suggestively 
antithetic  to  the  *  gnostic  '  of  Church  history,  who 
professed  to  know  so  much  alxnit  the  very  things  of 
which  1  was  ignorant;  and  I  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  pariulirip  it  at  our  Society,  to  show  that  I, 
too,  had  a  tail,  like  the  other  foxes.  To  my  great  sat- 
isfaction, the  term  took ;  and  when  the  Speclator  had 
stood  godfather  to  it,  any  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
respectable  people,  that  its  parentage  might  have 
awakened,  was,  of  course,  coiu]Tletcly  lulled.  That  is 
the  history  of  the  terms  '  agnostic '  and  '  agnosti- 
cism.' "  ' 

The  foregoing  statements  of  Mr.  llutton  and  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  welf  deserve  to  bo  borne  in  mind,  but 
they  may  also  perhaps  be  usefully  supplemented  by 
the  following  remarks. 

1.  When  Professor  Huxley  took  the  term  "  agnos- 
tic "  from  St,  Paul's  mention  of  the  altar  to  "  the  un- 
known God,"  he  did  not  adhere  very  closely  to  the 
original.  That  was  arftmar^  0ew,  not  ayvwcniK^  ffew. 
There  is  a  Greek  adjective  yvturriKos,  but  not  an 
arfvuHrriKiK — only  an  arfvwt;  and  ayvtaoTo^.  It  was 
contrary  to  Greek  usage  to  terminate  with  Iko<;  a 
word  which  commenced  with  alpha  privallcum. 
Hence  the  word.s  "  agnostic  "  and  "  agnosticism  "  are, 
•  Huxley's  Collected  E$Mays,  toI.  v.  pp.  23»,  240. 
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linguistically  regarded,  not  unobjectionable.  Their 
abnormal  character  did  not  prevent  their  being  read- 
ily adopted  in  Britain ;  but  it  may  have  been  one  of 
the  reasons  whicli  cause<l  them  to  spread  but  slowly 
in  France  and  Germany.'  They  failed,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  to  receive  naturalisation  into  any  conti- 
nental language  until  about  twenty  years  after  their 
invention  in  England. 

2.  The  words  referred  to  are  uf  but  limited  intrin- 
sic value.  They  are  not  indispensable  for  any  pur- 
pose. ''  Sceptic  "  and  "  scepticism,"  employed  in 
their  universally  recognised  and  only  philosophical 
signification,  would  have  serv-ed  Professor  Huxle}' 
just  as  well,  even  for  the  "  label  "  or  "  tail  "  of  which 
he  naturally  felt  the  need  among  his  friendly  adver- 
saries of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  as  "  agnostic " 
and  "  iigiioHticisiii."  Scepticism  is  a  very  old  -is7n, 
and  quite  as  respectable  as  most  of  the  other  -isms 
whifli,  we  are  fold,  were  represented  in  the  Metaphys- 
ical S<H'icty.  It  has  had  not  only  a  lengtliened,  but, 
on  the  whole,  an  influential,  useful,  and  brilliant  his- 
tory. It  has  had  among  its  adherents  many  great  in- 
tellects and  inatiy  estiniable  chHnu'ters.  Tlie  term 
"  Bcepticism "  conveys  in  itself  no  unfavourable 
moral  «jr  religious  implication;  and  although  it  must 
U'  (idiiiittcd  lliut  it  bus  iici|uired  an  offensive  connota- 
tinti  whifli  is  cortiiinly  a  ilisndviiiituge,  the  term  "  ag- 
nosticlHtii  "  lias,  during  its  brief  sjwin  of  existence, 
\uifortiiiiHtely  acfiiiired  just  the  same  connotation.  In 
all  |)rolwbility  any  nther  term  devised  to  express  the 
I  Appvnttlx,  Kote  1. 
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same  import  would  have  fared  no  better.  "  Scepti- 
cism "  and  "  agnosticism  "  are  not  exactly  equivalont 
terms, — do  not  mean  precisely  the  same  thing;  but 
they  denote  or  indicate  the  same  thing,  and  do  so  as  a 
whole,  although  each  points  specially  as  it  were  to  a 
different  side  of  that  thing.  "  Scepticism  "  refers 
more  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  spirit  or  method 
and  "  agnosticism  "  to  the  outcome  or  result  of  the 
tendency  or  phase  of  thought  which  is  their  common 
object,  but  either  term  may  do  d\ity  for  the  other 
fairly  well  so  long  as  they  are  philosophically  em- 
ployed ;  and,  in  fact,  the  two  words  are  about  as 
nearly  s^Tionymous  as  any  two  words  can  l)e  ex- 
pected to  lie  which  refer  to  any  comprehensive  or 
complex  phenomenon. 

8.  "  The  title  of  '  agnostic,'  "  writes  Professor 
Huxley,  "  came  into  my  head  as  suggestively  anti- 
tlictic  to  the  '  gnostic '  of  Church  history,  who  pro- 
fessed to  know  so  much  about  the  very  things  of 
which  I  was  ignorant."  Just  so.  But  what  does 
that  amount  to  ?  Is  it  not  that  "  agnostic  "  is  a  name 
derived  from  a  nickname,  a  title  of  honour  assumed 
in  antithesis  to  a  designation  of  contempt?  And  is 
not  the  legitimacy  of  the  origin  of  a  name  so  derived 
and  the  right  to  use  a  title  so  assumed  far  from  ap- 
parent ?  The  terms  "  atheist,"  "  theist,"  "  pan- 
theist," "  materialist,"  and  "  idealist,"  are  terms 
niuch  more  serviceable,  and  much  less  objectionable, 
than  "  freethinker  "  is,  or  than  ''  agnostic  "  must  l)e 
if  understood  as  antithetic  to  the  "  gnostic "  of 
Church  history.     So  understood  "  agnostic  "  implies 
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I         tliiit   iilt  c'X('<'|it  agnostics  are  pretenders  to  a  knowl- 

eilgo  wliioli  they  do  not  possess,  while  it  does  not  give 

I         the  least  indiention  as  to  what  knowledge  they  profess 

to  possess,  just  as  "  freethinker  "  implies  that  those 

j         who  do  nitl  think  as  he  does  who  so  calls  himself  is  a 

^^    servih'  thinker,  wliile  it  gives  no  indication  of  where- 

^B    in  the  freedom  assumed  differs  from  the  servility  al- 

f        leged.     So  nnilorrtt(K)d  it  could  not  fairly  diflPeren- 

I         tiate  Professor  Huxley  from  any  i>f  his  CDllcagucs  in 

the  Metaph>'sieal  Society.      Xone  of  them  would  have 

admitted  that  they  were  gnostics  or  declined  to  umin- 

taln  that  they  were  nnti-girosties.     Nobody  can  be 

I         exj)ected  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  pretender  to 

I         a  knowledge  which  he  doe«  not  possess,  as  every  one 

would  do  who  called  himself,  or  allowed  himself  to  be 

I 

called,  a  gnostic.  The  nse  of  gnos  in  ffjioslicism  and 
aguosliciMtn  to  mean  not  guusis  or  h-nowh'dgc  but  the 
illusion  of  it  or  falw  claim  to  it  is  essentially  unfair. 
No  one  will  eon.''ent  to  l>ear  the  name  of  gnostic  or 
admit  that  he  holds  a  gnostic  cree<i  in  that  sense. 
The  thr-  in  thrism,  atheism,  and  jxinthcism  alike 
really  signifying  theos  or  God,  and  the  materia  in 
tniilfrinlism  and  the  idea  in  idealism  Iteing  l>oth 
ust>d  in  their  ordinary  and  accepted  sense,  the 
RtUierents  of  any  of  thest^  -isms  will  allow  tl»at  they 
belong  to  tliat  -ism  and  pn>fess  their  readiness  to 
mainlnin  what  is  distinotive  in  its  eree<l. 

4.  Why  did  Huxley  not  give  to  the  terms  which 

he  invented  their  pro|x>r  signification  i     Obviously 

bccauflp  they   wouhl  n<>t  then   have  meant  what  he 

tliom  to  mean.     Hy   professing  hinisiclf  an 
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agnostic  he  did  not  desire  or  intend  to  attribute  to 
himself  ignorance  of  any  kind  of  knowledge  or  in- 
ability to  acquire  auy  kind  nf  knowledge.  In  adwf- 
cating  the  claims  of  what  he  termed  agnosticism  he 
was  not  seeking  to  recommend  a  tiieory  of  universal 
nescience  or  of  anv  kind  of  nescience  which  could  lie 
dispelled.  The  terms  agnostic  and  agnosticism  natu- 
rally mean  in  themselves  what  he  did  not  mean  by 
them,  and  even  the  very  r.jvjxisite  of  what  he  meant 
by  them.  "  Know-nothingiam  "  is  a  fair  enougli  ren- 
dering of  the  meaning  of  the  word  agnosticism,  al- 
though it  utterly  misrepresents  Huxley's  idea  of  what 
the  word  shi>uld  denote. 

5.  Further,  Huxley's  account  of  the  invention  of 
the  terms  under  consideration  appears  to  recognise  a 
right  on  the  part  of  the  agnostic  to  reject  only  meta- 
physics and  theology.  The  possibility  or  legitimacy 
of  agnostically  treating  the  deliverances  of  sense  and 
the  processes  and  conclusions  of  science  Is  not  con- 
templated. But  that  is  a  defect.  The  genus  must  in- 
clude all  the  sjiecies.  The  term  agnosticism,  like  the 
term  scepticism,  cannot  with  propriety  be  limited  to 
any  particular  class  or  classes  of  the  theories  which 
question  or  reject  what  claims  tiv  be  knowledge.  If 
a  man  be  merely  a  metaphysiral  or  tlieidngical  or  a 
metaphysical  and  theological  agnostic,  he  is,  of 
course,  fully  entitled  to  describe  himself  as  what  he 
is ;  but  not  to  deny  to  others  the  right  to  l>o  and  to  des- 
ignate themselves  scientific  agnostics,  or  to  assume 
that  scientific  agnosticism,  in  the  sense  of  scepticism 
as  to  tie  certainty  "f  science,  is  less  legitimate  and 
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rational  than  the  agnosticism  which  he  himself  pro- 
fesses. 

6.  No  one  probably  will  maintain  that  tlit>  words 
agnostic  and  agnosticism  have  owed  tlieir  favourable 
reception  in  thin  countrv  entirely  to  their  intrinsic 
merits.  Obviously  they  have  also  owed  it  in  noma 
degree  to  their  \yemg  rather  imposing  and  seductive 
wonls  which  carry  with  thorn  an  air  of  learning  and 
profundity.  The  man  who  calls  liiniaelf  an  agnostic 
implicitly  claims  to  be  no  common  man,  but  a  phi- 
losopher, and  even  a  philosopher  so  deep  and  subtle  as 
to  entitle  hin>  to  despise  the  great  mass  of  ordinary 
pliilosophy  and  of  ordinary  convictinn.  But  not  a 
few  of  those  who  call  themselves  agnostics  have  plain- 
ly no  other  claim  than  that  they  ilo  so  call  themselves 
to  be  dwnied  iihilosophers,  or  to  luive  tlmught  at  all 
on  90  abstruse  a  subject  as  the  conditions  an<l  capa- 
bilities rif  cognition,  Of  course,  this  consideration  is 
put  forward  merely  to  explain  in  ]iart  the  popularity 
of  the  terms  agnostic  and  agnosticism.  It  is  in  no 
way  implied  to  have  had  any  influence  on  the  leaders 
of  agnosticism — on  the  writers  of  IkwIcs  or  essays  in 
defence  of  agnosticism — on  any  of  those  on  M'hom  T 
may  have  critically  to  comment  as  representatives  of 
agnosticism.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
agnosficisin,  like  other  causes  and  systems,  has  ad- 
herents of  very  difFerent  tjuality. 

Again,  a  c<insi(lerable  nnmber  of  jxrsons  were  glad 
to  nssutnc  tiic  riaiiie  of  agnostics  in  the  ho|)e  that  they 
Wfudd,  in  cousci]ueni'e,  not  lie  Tianied  atbcists,  or  at 
least  from  the  wish  to  be  able  to  apply  to  tlieraselvcfl 
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another  designation  than  one  wliich  thej  felt  to  be 
unjust  and  oppmhrions.  Their  Impe,  T  imagine,  has 
not  been  realised.  Tlie  result  of  an  atheist  calling 
himself  an  agnostic  nlniust  inevitably  is  that  other 
people  call  him  an  agnostic  atheist,  and  so  he  has  two 
hard  names  thrown  at  liiui  instciid  of  one.  As  to  the 
wisli,  m<i8t  certaiuly  a  nuiu  win*  is  nu'rdy  an  agnostic 
18  entitled  to  protest  against  tiie  injustice  of  l)cing 
spoken  of  as  an  atheist.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  be  really  an  athei.it  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  term  he  has  no  right  to  claim  to  l>e  regarded 
merely  an  agnostic,  and  by  doing  so  he  necessarily 
spreads  and  confirnis  the  very  error  agaitist  which 
he  protests — the  confusion  of  agnosticism  with  athe- 
ism. Aversion  to  the  word  atheism  has  undoubtedly 
favoured  the  diffusion  of  the  word  agnosticism,  but 
it  has  unfortunately  also  contributed  largely  to  its 
misapplication. 

The  criticism  in  which  I  have  thus  far  indulged 
may  seem  to  some  of  my  readers  rather  hypercritical ; 
but  not,  I  am  |x>rsuadcd,  to  any  one  wlio  adequately 
recognises  the  imiwrtance  of  entering  on  tlie  study  of 
our  subject  witli  as  clear  and  correct  an  idea  of  what 
it  really  is  as  he  is  able  to  form.  No  one  anxious  to 
judge  fairly  and  accurately  of  the  characfer  and 
claims  of  agnosticism  will  regret  the  time  which  he 
spends  in  careful  reflection  on  the  tenus  employed 
to  tlenote  it,  or  deem  any  criticism  of  these  tenns  hy- 
jw-rcriticism  simply  liecau.se  of  its  strictncs.>*  or  sever- 
ity. The  man  who  has  only  a  vague  or  false  conception 
of  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  word  agnosti- 
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cism  must  have  also  hazy  and  confused  notions  and 
erroneous  and  unreasonable  views  of  the  thing  it- 
self. 

Wliatever  faults  may  be  found  in  my  own  obst^rva- 
tions  regariHup  it  hnvocfrtain!y  not  ari(H>n  from  want 
of  ajvprc'ciiition  of  its  iiivcutcir.  AltlMiugh  dwidedly 
dissenting  from  certain  ojiinions  of  tlie  late  Professor 
Huxley,  I  have  always  cordinlly  admired  both  his 
genius  and  elmrnfter, — ^liis  great  gifts  as  a  scientist 
and  man  of  letters,  his  extraordiiiarv  skill  and  lueid- 
ity  as  a  teacher,  whether  employing  as  his  instrument 
the  written  word  or  the  living  voice,  his  public  spirit 
and  jKiliticiil  iTidpjx'iidetiee,  liis  fairness  in  eoiitrover- 
sy  even  when  a(  the  hottest,  his  sidendid  courage,  liis 
transparent  tnithfulncss,  his  cimtempt  for  mean  aims 
and  devicf?s,  and  his  streiuious,  ctintinuous,  and  self- 
sacrifieing  devotion  to  the  law  i>f  duty.  Great  Brit- 
ain may  well  Im;  proud  to  have  ha<l  such  a  son  as 
Thomas  II.  Huxley.  I  must  reject  any  view  of  his 
which  seems  to  me  erroneous;  but  the  fact  of  a  view 
being  his  can  never,  I  feel  sure,  bo  among  my  motives 
or  reasons  for  rejecting  it. 


11.    AGNOSTICISM    AN    EPI8TEMOLOGICAL    TUEOEY. 
BQinVAXENT    TO    PHlLOSOPniCAl^    SCEPTICISM 

Real  as  are  the  ditlieulties  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  terms  agnostic  and  agnosticism,  I  do  not  regret 
their  invention.  Nor,  although  tiiey  seem  to  me  to 
be  virtually  equivalent  to  sceptic  and  scepticism,  do  I 
consider  them  worthless.     Tliat  Professor  Huxley  in 
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Iteconiinp  tbcir  fatlicr,  aii<l  lir.  Iluttini  in  becoming 
tlu-ir  gwlfatlifr.  fiillv  rciilisfii  vvliiit  tlicy  wci'c  doing 
is,  I  think,  vf-ry  <lctul>tfiil.  But  I  udmit  tliat,  <>n  the 
wliolc,  they  have  thereby  rbmo  mure  gofid  than  harm; 
that  it  is  not  eiitirply  without  reason  that  the  words 
in  question  have  beeonie  mirrpiit  iiiteHw^'tnal  «iin ; 
that  they  are  by  no  means  entirely  siii)erflu<>iis;  tiiat 
a  definite  vabie  can  lie  assigned  to  them ;  that  they 
may  be  so  emi)loyp<l  as  to  faeilitate  tiie  ofterations  of 
genuine  tliought.  It  would  !«>  nnieli  to  bo  regretted 
were  it  otherwise,  for  obviously  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
them  now.  They  are  in  such  general  use  that  it 
would  be  sheer  folly  to  attempt  to  drive  them  out  of 
eireulation.  AH  that  r-iiii  r<'asonably  be  done  is  to 
endeavour  to  give  them  the  least  ambiguous  and  most 
approj)riate  meanings  we  can;  to  endeavour  to  get 
tlieni  used  as  generally  as  jxissible  only  with  those 
meanings;  and  at  the  least  to  make  it  pbiin  bow  we 
are  ourselves  resolved  to  use  them,  and  why.  This 
is  the  task  now  iumiediately  lieforc  us. 

The  words  under  cousideratiou  are  in  themselves, 
or  etymologically,  ambiguous.  Had  there  been  such 
a  Greek  term  as  ayvoxmicoiiAt  would  have  meant,  like 
ayvaaroi;,  unknowing,  or  unknown,  or  unknowable; 
just  a.< Tvojo-Tiicov  signifies  knowing,  known,  or  kiiow- 
ablo.  It  would  have  referred,  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
subject,  or  an  object,  or  a  jMissibility ;  might  have 
been  applied  to  a  person  lx>cau.se  ignorant,  to  a  thing 
Ixvause  oljscure,  unheard  of,  or  forgotten,  ami  to  tlie 
unsearchable,  undiscoverable. 

But  a  knowing  .subject  is  quite  distinct   from  a 
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Icnomi  objpc't,  aiifl  actual  knowiiip  and  tlic  uctually 
known  art*  quite  diKtiiiPt  from  |>«>ssil)ie  knowing  and 
tlie  knowable.  Similarly  distinct  are  tiie  unknow- 
ing, the  unknown,  and  the  unknowable.  While,  then, 
agn'-wticism,  if  its  meaning  is  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  derivation  of  its  name,  must  negate  knowl- 
edge in  one  of  tlies^  relations,  it  also  must,  if  it  is  not 
to  be  essentially  ambiguous  and  misleading,  directly 
negate  them  in  only  one  of  them. 

In  which  of  them  should  it  lie?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Xo  sane  man  will  waste  his  time  in  devis- 
ing any  tlicfiry  as  to  the  limits  of  actual  knowing  and 
tlie  actually  known.  These  limits  are  individual, 
incidental,  and  variable;  different  for  every  person; 
changing  with  every  hour;  the  same  in  no  two  stages 
of  a  life,  states  of  a  s^>ciety,  or  ages  of  time.  They 
are  so  manifestly  indeterminable  that  no  one  has  ever 
been  80  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  determine  them. 

But  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  limits  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  far  from  foolish — which  underlies  all 
religion  and  science — which  is  fundamental  in  philr»s- 
ophy — which  it  is  a  main  part  of  the  business  of 
philosophy  to  deal  with.  It  is  the  question,  \\liat 
are  the  limits  of  knowledge  inherent  in  the  very  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  human  intellctrt  i  What 
can  man,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  powers  of  cog- 
nition, not  know,  and  what,  with  these  powers,  may 
he  hope  to  know  ? 

That  is  the  question  to  which  agnosticism  is  an 
answer — and  the  only  question.  All  agnosticism 
ia  there,  in  the  nature  of  its  answer.     Much  else 
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may  be  associated  with  it,  but  whatever  properly  be- 
longs to  it  is  included  in  its  response  to  the  aforesaid 
question.  It  is  a  view  or  theory-  as  to  what  man 
can  and  cannot  know — as  to  the  inherent  and  consti- 
tutive limits  of  huiiinn  cognition. 

We  know,  then,  so  far  what  agnosticism  is.  It  is  a 
tbcorj*  as  to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  And 
knowing  this,  we  know  what  is  very  important  for  us 
in  our  present  undertaking  clearly  and  fully  to  real- 
ise. We  know  that  wc  arc  to  have  to  do  with  a  thet)ry 
whicth,  in  whatever  form  it  may  present  itself,  and 
however  erroneoTis  it  may  seem  to  us  in  various  or  all 
of  its  forms  to  be,  is  entitleil  to  l>e  treated  by  us  with 
seriousness  and  respect.  From  its  very  nature  it  is 
not  an  intellectual  caprice  or  superficial  opinion  or 
vTilgar  prejudice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  answer  to 
the  most  rational,  the  most  comjirehensivc,  and  the 
most  important  question  which  man  as  an  intellectual 
being  can  ask  himself.  To  fail  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion aright  is  no  disgrace,  for  the  question  is  a  pro- 
found and  very  ditficult  one.  To  try  to  answer  it  is 
of  itself  honourable,  and  a  sure  sign  of  mental  su- 
periority. I  hoj)C  to  bear  this  in  mind  from  the  l)egin- 
ning  to  tlie  end  of  my  task.  The  oidy  persons  whom 
I  mean  to  call,  or  deem  entitled  to  call  thcnisches, 
agnostics,  are  men  of  thoiight  and  talent,  endowed 
with  the  insight  and  faculty  which  ennltlc  tlicin  to 
form  an  independent  judgment  on  the  most  profound, 
far-reaching,  and  practically  influential  of  philosoph- 
ical problems;  and  I  desire  to  treat  them  with  the 
respect  to  which  such  men  are  entitled. 
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Aj;Qoaticisni,  however,  cannot  be  merely  what  has 
just  been  atated.  Philosophers  of  all  kinds  and 
siiiools  now  admit  the  necessity  of  having  clear  views 
of  the  nature  and  limits  nf  knowledge.  The  chief 
roVdhitioiiM  in  tlic  liistory  of  piiilosoiJiy  have  been 
thoae  which  turned  on  the  answers  given  by  Socrates 
aud  Plato,  Ik'^cartes,  Locke,  and  Kant,  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  can  num  know  i  And  at  the  present  day 
philosojiliers  of  every  shade  and  tendency  of  thought 
are  at  one  in  s€<cking  to  base  their  systems  on  some 
doctrine  of  cognition.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
episteniologi»t8.  They  are  not  all,  however,  agnos- 
tioa.  Agnostics  compose  even  a  small  minority 
among  I  hern.  While,  then,  to  say  that  agnosticism 
is  a  theory  as  t*>  the  limits  i>f  knowledge — a  the«jrj% 
as  the  etyntologv-  of  the  name  itself  indicates,  nega- 
tive of  ability,  and  consequently  affirmative  of  inabil- 
ity, to  know — is  true  so  far  a.s  it  g<jes,  it  obviously 
fulls  short  of  defining  agnosticism.  It  does  not  dis- 
tinguisli  it  from  non-agnostic  and  anti-agnostic  theo- 
ries. It  gives  us  its  generic  notion,  but  leaves  us 
without  itiS  specific  notion.  Its  differentia  has  still 
to  Ix*  found. 

What  is  it  ?  What  kind  of  theory  as  to  the  limits 
of  human  knowledge  is  agnosticism  f  This  question 
may  very  probably  not  apjx^ar  difficult  of  an  answer 
either  to  agnostics  or  their  opjwnents,  but  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  that  agnostics  and  their  opponents  can 
ngrc<»  as  to  what  the  answer  should  be.  The  more 
clearly  this  is  seen  the  letter.  Nothing  but  confusion 
and  error  can  follow  from  those  who  hold  oppijsite 
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views  of  the  nature  of  anything  attempting  eitlier  to 
start  from  or  to  arrive  at  the  same  detinition  of  it.  So 
long  as  they  take  entirely  opiKtsite  views  of  it,  tiiey 
ought  to  define  it  in  opjxvsite  ways.  Wherever  men 
are  disputing  not  ignorantly  and  vaguely  but  fmm 
clear  and  definite  cotivietinu,  instead  of  its  I»eiiig,  as  is 
often  said,  their  first  duty  to  eonie  to  agreement  as  to 
the  definition  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  that  is  mani- 
festly impossible,  and  tlieir  real  duty  obviously  is  to 
state  clearly  and  e.\plietly  their  o]>posite  views.  But 
that  must  be  e<piivalent  to  giving  opiM)sing  definitions. 
And  tJie  whole  aim  of  the  argumentation  of  each  dis- 
putant must  necessarily  l>e  to  show  tliat  lii.s  definition 
is  the  right  one,  and  his  oppment's  definition  a  wrong 
one. 

I  am  not  laying  down,  it  will  be  observed,  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  definition,  hut  one  limited  to  a  cla.ss  of 
definitions, — definitions  of  things  as  to  the  very  nat- 
ures of  which  tliere  is  a  direct  and  distinct  contrariety 
of  views.  It  does  not  apply,  for  example,  to  mathe- 
matical or  empirical  definitions — definitions,  say,  of 
geometrical  figures  or  of  species  of  plants  or  animals 
— for  in  regard  to  these  there  is  agreement  both  as  to 
the  generic  and  specific  character  of  t!ie  tilings  to 
which  they  relate.  But  it  applies  to  all  definitions 
of  things  of  which  the  very  differentia  seems  to  one 
class  of  persons  to  l>e  a  truth,  a  virtue,  a  grace,  a  riglit 
mean,  and  to  another  class  an  error,  a  vice,  a  deform- 
ity, an  excess  or  defect;  or,  in  other  words,  to  all  def- 
initions of  things,  as  to  the  natures  of  which  plainly 
contrary  logical,  ethical,  or  a'sthetic  judgments  are 
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held.  Intelligpnt  and  serious  antagonists  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  exj)ecto<l  to  agree  in  the  accejitance  and  use 
of  definitions  of  this  order. 

I  have  elsewhere  had  <x?casion  to  insist  on  this  trutli 
when  treating  of  socialism.*  An  enlighteuoil  and 
convinced  opponent  and  an  enlightened  and  con- 
vinced adherent  of  stxjialisni  cannot  agree  in  their 
definitions  of  it.  If  the  former  did  not  lx?lieve  so- 
cialism to  l)e  a  theory  of  society  in  which  the  rights 
and  lil>erties  of  individuals  are  sacrificed  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  ctnnmiiiiity,  he  would  not  lie  an  oppo- 
nent of  it ;  if  the  latter  did  not  supjMise  it  to  be  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  community  would  only  exercise  a 
just  and  reasonable  control  over  individuals,  he  would 
not  lje  an  adlierent  of  it.  They  ought  to  agree, 
therefore,  to  differ  in  tiieir  definitiotis;  and  each 
ought  to  feel  hims^elf  bound  to  show  that  his  definition 
is  alone  justified  by  the  relevant  facts  or  instances. 
If,  instead  of  this,  they  arc  led  by  the  logical  sujier- 
Etition  as  to  the  necessity  of  disputant.-^  starting  with 
the  same  definitions  to  strive  to  devise  a  definition  of 
socialism  in  which  they  think  they  may  agree,  what 
will  happen  ?  Just  what  has  hapix?ned  to  a  deplora- 
ble extent :  time  and  thought  will  be  wasted  in  devis- 
ing definitions  either  uselessly  vague — so  vague  that 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  differentia  of  socialism 
in  tliem — or  hurtfully  equivocal,  the  socialist  having 
managed  to  imply,  witlioiit  expressly  asserting,  ap- 
proval, and  the  non-socialist  disapproval,  of  social- 
ism, but  no  more.  All  such  definitions  are  hii»- 
'  Author's  Sodaiitm,  cb.  i. 
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(Jrances  to  clear  and  honest  reasoning.  So  far  as  my 
acquaintance  with  definitions  of  sticialisni  goes  the 
great  niajoritv  of  iheni  may  W  placed  under  one  or 
other  of  these  two  heads. 

Now  the  differentia — the  distinctive  ciiaracteristic 
— of  agnosticism  can  only  be,  in  the  view  of  every  one 
who  is  net  an  agnostic,  that  as  a  theory  of  the  limits 
of  knowledge  it  represents  these  limits  as  more  con- 
tracted tlian  tliey  really  are.  In  other  words,  frf>m 
any  non-agnostic  stand jxjint,  agnosticism  must  seem 
to  be  the  theory  of  knowledge  which  ends  in  doubt  or 
dislielief  of  some  or  all  of  the  powers  of  knowing 
po8se8s«'d  by  the  human  mind.  Such  is  agnosticism 
as  I  understand  it ;  and  it  is,  1  tiiiiik,  what  every  one 
not  an  agnostic,  if  he  will  take  tJic  trouble  to  think 
clearly,  must  understand  by  it. 

But,  of  course,  no  agnostic  can  accept  this  account, 
this  definition,  of  it.  He  cannot  admit  that  the  hu- 
man mind  really  possesses  any  power  of  knowledge, 
the  existence  of  which,  or  at  least  the  certainty  i>f  the 
jX)ssession  of  which,  he  denies.  To  do  so  would  l)e 
plainly  etjuivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  tliat  bis 
denial  was  unwarranted.  He  must  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  the  only  powers  of  knowledge  which  he 
deniwi  to  the  mine!  are  powers  which  it  may  fancy 
itself  to  possess  but  which  it  really  does  not  possess. 
Hence  he  can  only  define  agnosticism  ns  the  theory 
of  knowledge  which  teaches  us  to  dmilit  of,  or  dis- 
believe in,  a  power  or  powers  of  knowing  wliich  the 
mind  is  erroneously  supjOTsed  to  possess.  In  other 
words,  he  can  only  be  satisfied  with  a  definition  of 
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l|gliu^ioj»in  vrhidi  implies  that  it  is  the  only  true  and 
rcMoiMkle  tbeonr  of  knowledge. 

But,  tbra,  sQcfa  a  dcfinitk^o  no  opponent  of  »gaoa- 
tieum  fan  Moept.  To  do  so  wald  be  to  adcnowledge 
himself  an  enemv  of  tnith  and  reason.  Thna,  in  this 
rps|iret.  the  iletinition  of  «|:n««ticisin  br  its  adherents 
ia,  if  no  worse,  also  no  better  than  its  definition  bv  its 
wm-adherents. 

And  in  another  respeet  it  is  eren  alioppther  infe- 
rior. It  has  n«^  rational  relation  whatever  to  the  etr- 
mokigf  of  the  word  of  which  it  professes  to  be  the 
definition.  E^aokgiieallv  agaoatkism  indjeaites  ae- 
gatioo  of  knowledge  or  of  power  of  knowledge;  bat 
b(^  llw  definitioB  of  wpMM*»«»  it  iadieata  ■''*^™j;  of 
dM  kind;  nay,  it  indieatea  tiw eoatrary,  atyafiuw  af 
iif  tn«0MNi  of  knowled^  tnd  of  famded  pMPer  af 
luawiadjft.  If  they  ate  ri^t  in  their  definitiaa, 
^pifte  a  diiieivat  term  should  manifeadj  hare  heen 
invented  to  doavrr  otrrpctlj  to  ^be  mind  what  tfacy 
nriak  H  to  nnan. '  U  agaeatkiaiu  be  what  they  de- 
frriV  it  to  be,  then  when  they  call  tin  mmiwii  agnoe- 
tics  they  act  as  tiawiaely  as  a  theist  troold  d*  wvre  he 
to  odl  lunmif  an  itflMiat  ia  order  to  testify  that  he 
was  not  a  pantheist  or  a  polytheist.  Indeed,  for  any 
«MK  «1m  adiaito  li«  paaaihil^  of  Imowledge  and  holds 
Aal  Iw  dnnea  to  the  anad  no  real  ponnEr  of  knowl- 
edge tf>  call  kiauielf  an  gnostic  ia,  in  ward  at  least, 
cgcpraady  to  ecaitndicl  IJininJf  Ue  tarms  agnoatae 
are  term*  wUdi  one  can  easily  oon- 
r  feel  quiie  justified  in  apphing  to 
ad  to  mretenBB  which  thev  deem  em>- 
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neous,  but  which  it  is  strange  that  many  who  are  not 
8p«?cially  conscious  of  ignorance  or  uncertainty  should 
be  founJ  to  accc])t  as  appropriate  designations  for 
themselves  and  for  their  convictions.  And  certainly 
tlioee  who  call  themselves  agnostics,  adherents  of  ag- 
nosticism, merely  because  they  maintain  that  men 
very  generally  fancy  the  powers  of  human  knowledge 
to  be  greater  than  they  are,  do  themselves  at  least 
as  much  injustice  by  their  appropriation  of  the  terms 
as  tbeir  opponents  are  likely  to  do  by  any  other  mis- 
application of  them. 

Two  things  seem  to  follow  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations: a  right  and  a  duty.  The  right  is,  to  de- 
fine agnosticism  frankly  and  avowedly  from  one's 
o\ni  point  of  view.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  non-agnostic 
to  seek  to  find  a  <lefinition  of  agnosticism  which  will 
satisfy  an  agnostic.  Any  definition  of  agnosticism 
which  will  satisfy  an  agnostic  must  of  necessity  fail 
to  satisfy  a  non-agnostic.  The  agnostic  cannot  clear- 
ly or  honestly  express  what  he  means  by  agnosticism 
except  in  terms  which  are,  at  least  implicitly,  pulorjls- 
tic,  nor  the  non-agnostic  his  conception  of  it  other- 
wise than  in  terms  which  are,  at  least  implicitly,  dys- 
logistic.  It  has  been  said  that  words  of  the  class  to 
which  agnosticism  belongs  "  may  be  defined,  in  a 
more  objective  way,  as  particular  kinds  of  tenden- 
cy "  ;  but  incorrectly.  There  can  be  no  real  and 
profitable  definition  of  any  such  term  unless  the  par- 
ticular tendency  which  is  supposed  to  l)e  differential 
of  what  the  term  denotes  is  specified ;  and  there  can 
be  no  such  specification  which  is  not  implicitly  eulo- 
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giirtic  from  thoee  who  regard  it  aa  a  tme,  rigjit,  or 
DMrful  t«?n(lency,  or  which  a  not  implicitly  dyslogistic 
from  thrrn^  who  regard  it  as  a  false,  wrong,  or  hurtfal 
teuiienr.y.  True  and  false,  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  fvil,  cannot  lie  defined  save  in  terms  explicitlj  eu- 
logistic or  dyslogistic;  nor  tendencies  to  them  other- 
wise than  in  terras  which  are  at  least  implicitly  eulo- 
gistic or  dyslogistic. 

I  claim,  and  intend  to  exercise,  the  right  indicated. 
But,  of  course,  I  rewgnise  tliat  my  definition  must 
therefore  Ije  like  my  point  of  view,  a  relative  and 
personal  one.  Wliat  seems  to  me  to  be  agnosticism 
will  not  seem  so,  in  ray  sense  of  the  terra,  to  those 
whom  I  regard  as  ngnostics;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  own  views  must  apfiear  to  be  agnostic  to  tliose 
wliom  I  deem  gnostics,  inaamucL  as  they  assign  to  the 
human  mind  powers  of  knowledge  which  I  do  not 
In-lieve  it  to  fKis-ness, 

The  duty  which  corresponds  to  the  riglit  just  men- 
tioned is  that  of  not  judging  of  any  system  which 
one  deals  with  as  agnostic  merely  by  the  definition 
which  one  gives  of  ngnnstioisin.  Definitions  are 
made  to  Ite  judged,  and  should  not  be  appealed  to  as 
judges.  This  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  whenever 
flu'ir  relative  and  anbjeftive  eharaotcr  is  acknowl- 
edg«!d  ;  whenever  they  are  avowedly  the  expressions  of 
an  individuid'H  jndgiiient,  and  deliberately  opiwsed  by 
him  t'l  those  at  wliieli  other  individiials  have  arrived. 
Iti  all  Hurh  caHcH  to  judge  by  one's  own  tlefiiiitiuii  is 
iriaiiifcMtly  to  jiidf^e  in  one's  own  favour. 

Take  again  socialism  as  an  illustration.  If  not  a 
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eialist.,  one  miisf,  as  I  havp  naiil,  define  sfxnalism  in 
'a  WHV  wliidi  will  imply  tliat  it  neeesaarily  involves 
injustice  t<i  individnals.  The  socialist  will  lie  apt  to 
say  that  in  doing  so  you  start  with  the  assumption 
that  socialism  is  false  and  wrung,  in  order,  by  means 
of  the  assumption,  to  condemn  it  as  such;  and  tiic 
charge  will  be  justified  if  you  really  judge  of  the 
character  of  any  so-called  socialistic  system  by  your 
definition  of  s<x?iali3m.  But  that  is  what  no  reason- 
able and  fair-minded  man  will  do.  Such  a  man  will 
examine  any  system  on  its  own  merits,  and  decide 
by  an  unbiassed  examination  of  it  as  it  is  in  itself 
whether  or  not  it  df)es  injustice  to  individuals;  and 
all  that  he  will  do  with  his  definition  will  Ik?  to  de- 
termine whether,  when  compared  with  it,  the  system 
in  question  is  to  be  called  socialistic  or  not  in  the 
sense  which  he  attaches  to  the  term  socialistic.  In 
this  there  is  nothing  unfair  or  imreasonable :  it  is 
not  judging  of  socialism  by  an  unfavourable  defini- 
tion of  it,  but  only  deciding  after  an  investigation, 
which  may  be  and  should  bo  uninfluenced  by  the 
definition,  whether  the  definition  be  applicable  or 
not. 

It  is  thus  that  I  mean  to  deal  with  agnosticism.  I 
rex^juire  to  examine  its  chief  phases,  and  to  criticise 
the  principles  on  which  it  has  proceeded  and  the  con- 
elusions  which  it  has  reached  in  the  different  forms 
it  has  assumed.  In  doing  so  I  shall,  of  course,  treat 
only  of  such  views  or  doctrines  as  seem  to  ine  to  deny 
to  the  min<l  powers  of  knowledge  which  it  really  pos- 
But  for  holding  any  of  those  views  or  doo- 
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trineB  to  he  thus  erroaeoos  I  shall  feel  boood  u^  ad- 
dnee  good  and  sitffieient  rmods;  and  mj  definiti<4i ' 
of  agnoiddaiD  will  never,  I  hope,  be  found  aoKing  my 
reasODi.  It  can  menij  joBtify  mv  treating  under 
the  name  of  agnostlcum  those  theories  which  are 
found  by  adequate  and  impartial  inveadgadon  to 
have  the  distinctive  characteristic  which  it  assigns  to 
agnosticism.  It  ie  not  a  premiss  to  be  reasoned  from, 
but  a  couchision  which  the  non-agnostic  has  to  main*] 
tain  and  the  agnostic  to  assail. 

Thp  term  agn'jsticism  then  is,  in  my  opinion,  only 
accurately  and  apprf)priately  employe<l  when  regard- 
ed as  equivalent  for  what  has  been  variously  called 
|)hilosoi^ical,  or  theoretical,  or  metaphysical  scepti- 
ciam,  or  simply  scepticism.  It  is  the  theory-  of  the 
nature  and  limits  of  human  intelligence  which  ques- 
tions either  the  certainty  of  all  knowledge  and  the 
veracity  of  every  mental  power,  or  the  certainty  of 
some  particular  kind  of  knowledge  and  the  veracity 
of  some  particular  mental  power  or  powers.  The 
limitation  of  the  word  to  the  sphere  of  religion  is 
quite  unjustifiable.  There  is  no  reason  for  calling 
a  man  an  agnostic  merely  because  he  is  an  atheist 
or  a  positivist  or  a  materialist.  The  name  is  appro- 
priate, indeed,  to  one  whose  refusal  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God  and  of  spiritual  things  is  rested  on 
the  ground  that  the  human  mind  is  inherently  and 
const itutionally  incapable  of  knowing  whether  there 
arc  a  God  and  spiritual  things  or  not.  But  there  is 
no  kin<l  of  truth  which  may  not  l)e  rejected  on  the 
ground  tliat  tiie  Imnian  mind  is  inherently  and  con- 
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[  stitutionally  incapable  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 

I  there  is  such  truth. 

[  The  weakness  of  the  human  mind  is  a  plea  which 

may  be  brought  forward  in  any  region  of  inquiry; 
and  the  plea  is  the  same  whatever  Iw  the  region  in 
which  it  is  brought  forward.  Things,  however,  whicli 
have  the  same  nature  should  have  the  same  name. 
Hence  wherever  assent  is  withheld  because  of  the  al- 
leged incompetency  of  tlie  mind  to  ascertain  the  tnith 
the  name  agnosticism  is  appliciilile.  The  rejection 
of  any  kind  of  truth  on  that  ground  is  as  much  agnos- 
ticism as  the  rejection  of  any  other  kind,  ^^^lat  is 
essential  and  invariable  in  agnosticism  is  the  rea.son 
on  which  it  supports  itself,  the  attitude  assumed  tr^ 
wards  truth  and  knowledge.  What  is  non-essential 
and  variable  in  it  are  the  objects  or  propositions  to 
which  it  refers. 

Scmie  have  represented  the  scepticism  which  may 
appropriately  be  called  agnosticism  as  disbelief  of  the 
attaiuability  of  truth.  Others  contend  that  it  should 
be  confined  to  doubt.  For  reasons  hereafter  to  be 
indicated,  I  hold  that  it  may  be  either  doubt  or  dis- 
belief. Not,  however,  either  merely  doubt  or  disbe- 
lief, but  the  doubt  or  disbelief  which  rests  on  the  sup- 
position that  what  are  really  powers  of  the  human 
mind  are  untnistworthy ;  that  what  are  actually  nor- 
mal jxTceptions,  natural  or  even  necessary  laws  and 
legitimate  processes,  are  not  to  l»e  depended  on.  Or- 
dinary doubt  and  ordinary  dislielief  have  their  rea- 
sons in  the  objects  or  propositions  examined  by  the 
mind,  not  in  distrust  of  the  mind  itse]f.     They  imply 
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nothini;  mure  than  the  cnnriction  of  the  aboeDoe  of 
evidonoe  for,  or  the  exigence  of  eridenoe  against,  the 
particular  position  in  dispute ;  bat  agnosticism  chal- 
lenges eridence,  and  refuses  to  be  convinced  by  it,  on 
the  deeper  and  subtler  ground  that  the  mind  is  inher- 
ently incapable  of  deriving  truth  or  certainty  from 
what  seemingly  presents  even  the  strongest  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  evidence. 


III.  AOHOSTICISM  AJtV  OSOSTtCISM 

Agnosticism  may  be  directly  opposed  to  pnosti- 
cji«m ;  it  may  l>e  regarded  as  the  contrary  extreme. 
The  word  gnosticism  has  been  long  in  use.  It  was 
first  cm[d<iyed  to  denote  a  remarkable  class  or  group 
of  i)liiloH<>phico-religiou8  systems  which  wore  some- 
wliaf  widely  diffused  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  adherents  of  these  systems  sup- 
p<med  tlifmselves  to  have  a  gnosis  or  knowledge  of  a 
de<'fier  and  more  precious  kind  than  other  men.  Re- 
garding the  divine  nature,  the  invisible  world,  mat- 
ter and  Hjiirit,  i-vil  and  redemption,  they  cmfidently 
pnniiiilgnted  as  the  utiroHt,  hiphcst,  and  mast  salutary 
knowledge  Hjn'ciihitioiiH  for  which  tlipy  adduced  no 
cvidenw  p«'rcej>tiblo  or  intelligible  to  the  understand- 
iiign  nf  other  men.  They  asflunied  Ut  thrinselves  the 
name  of  ijuohUch  (7i»»<rrt«rft),  iH'catirtc  thfy  claimed 
to  havi<  nn  insight  into  truth  such  as  no  other  philo- 
iirr|»ht<'al  or  rcliginuH  tenehers  had  attained.  But 
imdirally  ihe  claim  was  nf>t  admitted  by  their  oppo- 
nc(i(«,  and  least  of  all   hy  the  ('hriHtian  theolngians 
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who  held  that  in  Jesus  were  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  For  an  Irenaeus  and  Hip 
polytus  the  self-stjled  gnostic  was  accordingly  a  man 
who  taught  as  knowledge  "  knowledge  falsely  so- 
called," — what  was  not  known  and  could  not  l)e 
known  as  knowledge.  In  their  eyes  the  enlightened 
Cliristian  was  the  true  gnostic.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  seen  by  the  opponents  of  those  who  called  them- 
selvM  gnostics  that  the  most  convenient  way  of  des- 
ignating them  was  by  the  name  which  they  had  as- 
sumed ;  that  nothing  was  conceded  to  them  or  could 
be  gained  by  tiicm  thereby;  that  although  by  their 
appropriation  of  the  name  they  claimed  to  1h?  the  ex- 
clusive possessors  of  the  highest  knowledge,  the  same 
name  when  ap]>lied  to  them  by  others  would  only 
mean  that  they  were  ])retender8  to  an  unattainable 
knowledge,  wise  only  in  their  own  eyes. 

The  mode  of  thought  called  gnostic,  however,  had 
appeared  long  before  a  name  for  it  had  lieen  invented. 
Hence  the  gnostics  just  referred  to  had  not  been 
witJiout  precursfjrs  in  the  hierophants  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  ancient  world.  And  they  have  had  many 
successors;  nor  is  their  race  yet  extinct.  Wherever 
there  is  mysticism,  with  its  ecstatic  conditions  of 
spirit  and  claims  to  special  illuminations  and  suix}r- 
natural  visions,  there  also  must  what  is  akin  to  the 
gnosticism  which  di.«turbed  the*  peace  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  be  found,  and  mysticism  is  a  foun- 
tain fed  from  pereimial  springs.  Scotus  Erigena  and 
Jacob  Boebme  were  as  confident  of  knowing  the  un- 
knowable as  Basilides  and  Valentinus  had  been.     In 
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quite  recent  times  Grennanj  has  produced  aud  nour- 
ished a  number  of  far-famed  systems  of  theological 
and  philosophical  speculation  tlioroughlj  gnostic  in 
character,  inasnuu-h  as  professing  to  disclose  and 
demonstrate  things  which  are  really  heyond  human 
ken.  The  follies  of  spiritualism,  with  which  the 
present  generation  has  been  so  fanuliar,  have  arisen 
in  a  large  measure  from  eager  desire  to  jMuietrate  into 
the  world  l>eyond  the  grave,  conjoinerl  with  the  belief 
that,  although  this  could  not  be  effected  by  following 
the  ordinary  and  recognised  routes  to  knowledge,  it 
might  by  proceeding  along  secret  and  private  paths. 
It  is  only  too  certain  that  presumption  and  error  of  a 
gnostic  kind  arc  largely  mingled  with  the  thoughts  of 
most  men;  and  that  they  feel  contident  of  knowing 
about  God  and  the  universe,  alwut  the  mysteries  f»f 
the  present  and  the  future  life,  not  only  far  more  than 
they  actually  know,  but  far  ntore  than  with  tlicir  pres- 
ent powers  and  means  of  knowledge  they  can  know. 
A  gnostic  may  he.  deserilved,  then,  as  one  who  at- 
tributes to  the  himian  mind  more  power  of  attaining 
truth  than  it  actually  possesses;  and  an  agnostic  as 
one  who  will  not  allow  that  the  human  mind  possesses 
as  much  ]Kiw('r  of  acquiring  knowledge  as  it  really 
has.  Thus  viewed  both  the  gnostic  and  agimstic  err, 
but  in  opposite  directions.  The  former  has  too  much 
contidence,  and  the  latter  has  too  little  trust.  Pre- 
sumption, rashness,  irreverence,  are  the  faults  with 
which  the  gnostic  is  chargeable;  timidity,  indecision, 
and  suspiciousness  are  those  characteristic  of  the  ag- 
nostic.    The  aim  of  every  thinker  should  be  to  avoid 
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falling  into  what  in  citbcr  is  erroneous  and  eviL 
Gnosticitmi  and  agnf)sf  icisni  are,  as  it  were,  two  dan- 
gerous rocks— a  Scylla  and  a  Charybdis — which  each 
man  who  embarks  in  quest  of  truth  on  the  oceau  of 
speculatinn  will  find  ahead  of  him  on  his  right  and 
on  his  left ;  and  if  he  would  ever  attain  the  end  and 
object  of  his  voyage  he  must  steer  between  them, 
carefully  shunning  both.  In  medio  iulissimus. 
This  is  the  ideal,  but  no  one  is  likely  not  to  deviate  to 
some  extent  from  the  track  of  perfect  safety.  Hardly 
any  tliinker  is  not  either  too  IxiUl  or  too  timid,  and 
the  winds  and  waves  are  always  setting  powerfidly 
towards  the  one  danger  or  the  other,  so  that  it  is  rare 
that  any  one  escapes  without  injury,  and  not  wonder- 
ful that  some  are  wholly  wrecked. 

The  faults,  it  will  be  observed,  both  of  the  gnostic 
and  agnostic,  are  closely  connected  with  good  quali- 
ties. If  not  \'irtues  in  excess,  they  are  excesses  of 
the  same  qualities  from  which  virtues  are  formed. 
The  over-contidcncc  and  credulity  of  the  gnostic  tes- 
tify to  an  intellectual  courage  and  a  trust  in  truth 
which,  when  duly  enlightened  and  regulated,  are 
high  merits.  The  hesitancy  and  susjuciousness  of 
tlie  agnostic  are  the  exaggerations  of  an  intellectual 
vigilance  and  caution  which  well  deserves  commen- 
dation. In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  avoid  the 
faults  alike  of  gnosticism  and  agnosticism,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  surrender  or  sacrifice  the  giMid  qual- 
ities which  they  exaggerate  or  stimulate.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  anxiously  seek  to  retain  them, 
ana  in  their  proper  relationship,  so  that  they  may 
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serve  alike  as  crmntoractivc  of  :iiui  sujijilonientarj  to 
one  another.  \\\-  itiiist  not,  fur  fxainple,  cast  away 
pithpr  tlip  iiitcllectuai  iinirajjc  of  the  pnostic  or 
the  intelleetnal  cantion  of  the  agnostic,  but  must 
strive  to  jmissoss  and  exercise  them  in  due  pro- 
portion and  true  union,  so  that  instead  of  l)cing  aejv 
arato,  exap:p;erate)l,  ami  aiitajsjonistic,  thev  may  coa- 
lesce, harmonise,  and  eo-oix?rate. 

From  the  very  nature  of  truth  want  of  the  virtues 
which  relate  to  it  is  a  most  terrible  want.  Truth  is 
a  matter  of  primary  impirtanee  to  us.  It  is  the 
very  sustenance  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the  source  and 
support  of  rational  and  moral  life.  It  is  to  the  mind 
what  light  is  to  the  eye,  what  food  is  to  the  Iwdy.  It 
is  the  condition  of  all  real  progress  and  prosperity 
alike  for  individuals  and  societies.  There  is  nothing 
higher  or  Ijetter  than  truth;  nay,  there  is  nothing 
noble  or  gfKid  except  wliat  is  true.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  preferred  to  tnitli ;  nay,  there  is  nothing  which 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  if  found  to  be  contrary  to 
truth.  God  ia  not  higher  than  truth,  but  is  the  truth, 
and  he  who  doubts,  disliolieves,  or  denies  the  truth, 
thereliy  doubt.s,  dislwlieves,  and  denies  God.  "  The 
iiupiiry  of  truth,"  says  Bacon,  "  which  is  the  love- 
making  or  wooing  of  it — -the  knowledge  of  truth, 
wliich  is  the  presence  of  it — and  the  l)elief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoying  of  it — is  the  sovereign  good  of 
liuman  nature."  Only  where  the  love  of  truth  is  su- 
preme can  hnnian  character  answer  to  any  worthy 
idea  of  what  it  ought  to  l)e.  If  a  man  love  the  truth, 
he  will  be  candid,  sincere,  impartial,  generous,  and 
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aspire  after  purity  and  perfection ;  if  he  be  content 
with  falsehood,  or  any  substitute  for  truth,  he  con- 
demns himself  to  nicanness  and  baseness  of  mind,  to 
unfairness  and  dishonesty  <>i  disjwsition,  to  duplicity 
and  deceitfuhiess  of  conduct 

Because  truth  is  thus  of  essential  ami  sujtreme  sig- 
nilicauce  to  us,  it  is  of  vast  imjwrtancc  that  we  should 
not  doubt  or  despair  either  of  its  existence  or  of  its 
attainability.  Without  faith  that  truth  is,  and  with- 
out \io\w  that  it  may  be  found  by  those  who  will  seek 
it  carefully  and  earnestly,  it  will  not  l>e  so  sought,  and 
therefore  will  not  he  f<nin<l.  Wherever  truth  is, 
and  is  to  lie  found,  it  is  obviously  a  great  misfortune 
not  to  be  hopeful  of  tinding  it — not  to  be  able  to  go 
forth  to  the  search  and  coiKjuest  of  it  with  good  cour- 
age :  a  great  misfortune,  and  the  necessarj'  source  of 
sore  loss  and  nuich  unhappiness.  To  distrust  and 
despair  of  truth  is  the  sure  way  to  miss  the  truth  we 
might  othenvise  reach,  and  all  the  good  dejtcndent  on 
that  truth.  A  .sceptical  and  {>essimist  s}>irif  pun- 
ishes itself  by  fulfilling  its  own  tloubts.and  fears. 

On  the  other  hand,  caution  is  as  necessary  in  the 
quest  of  truth  as  courage,  seeing  tliat,  while  truth 
is  so  essential  and  im]x>rtant,  errors  are  even  more 
numerous  than  truths,  and  credulity  is  far  more  com- 
mon than  scepticism.  Man's  first  impressions  of 
things  are  rarely  just  Very  few  of  his  primitive 
beliefs  commend  themselves  to  the  reason  of  his  later 
years.  Ordinary  opiniun  is  almost  always  too  rash 
and  positive.  The  tirmest  convictions  of  the  multi- 
tude are  often  the  most  baseless  prejudices.     The  du- 
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ration  of  the  ages  of  faith  in  history  has  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  those  of  doubt.  But  have  they  been 
ages  of  light,  of  sound  judgment,  of  honest  research  ? 
The  truths  which  science  has  established  are  mostly 
of  recent  date,  and  hardly  one  of  tlieiu  lias  l»een 
proved  othcrivise  than  through  the  disjinwf  of  many 
ancient  errors.  The  progress  of  philosophy  has  been 
painfully  slow,  and  has  consisted  rather  in  the  appre- 
hension of  problems  than  in  the  attainment  of  solu- 
tions. It  is  inipfissible  to  look  back  along  the  history 
of  religion,  or  even  over  tlie  religious  world  of  the 
I>rcsent  day,  without  having  to  acknowledge  that  a 
too  critical  temper  has  certainly  not  been  a  character- 
istic of  humanity.  Not  agnosticism  but  gnosticism 
— not  scepticism  but  dogmatism — is  the  favourite 
"  ism."  The  best  excuse  for  the  excess  of  unbelief 
which  exists  is  the  far  greater  excess  of  belief. 
Where  the  many  are  so  f<xilishly  ready  to  believe,  the 
few  who  are  unduly  shiw  to  Ix-licvc  should  not  be 
hastily  or  harshly  condennicd. 

It  would  be,  erroneous  and  imwise,  therefore,  to 
take  U])  n  nierely  unsyuipathetic  and  hostile  attitude 
towards  agnosticism.  Tliat  system  is  not  devoid  of 
tnitb  but  the  exaggeration  of  truth,  not  wholly  evil 
but  evil  by  excess.  Fully  t<j  recopiise  this  is  incum- 
l)ent  on  every  student  of  agnosticism.  And,  I  nmst 
add,  it  is  esiKfially  so  on  on(>  who  desires,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  understand  it,  to  keep  prominently  in  view 
its  relations  to  religion. 

For  reiigictn  is  by  no  means  inilikcly  lo  uuike  men 
blind  or  unjust  to  what  is  true  and  good  in  agnoati- 
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cism.  Not  unnaturally  the  teacliers  and  preachers 
of  religion  an-  pjKJfialK'  prone  In  exafrgeralc  (lie  merit 
of  belief  and  faitli,  and  to  deprtriate  and  denounce 
unbelief  and  donbt.  Keligioti  springs  front  belief; 
its  strength  is  the  strength  of  faith.  It  spreads  and 
flonrishes  thmugli  the  i-nllnisinsni  begotten  of  belief 
or  faith.  The  lower  religions  show  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  eredulity.  The  greatest  and  highest  re- 
ligions all  ajijieal  at  their  origin  to  the  faeulty  of 
faith,  and  with  a  success  shown  by  the  eonversiun  of 
multitudes  at  onee.  As  on  trust  in  Christ  all  Chris- 
tianity <le[iendB,  so  on  trust  in  Mi>baninied  all  Mo- 
banirne<hniism  dejH'nds,  and  on  trust  in  Buddha  all 
Buddhism.  Faith  has  raised  ail  these  religious,  and 
is  their  life,  and  the  life  of  all  that  has  been  evolved 
from  theui.  There  is  thus  in  the  history  of  religions 
abundant  testimony  to  the  |»t>wer  of  faith,  atrd  expla- 
nation enough  of  the  eulogies  wbieh  have  l>een  heaped 
upon  faith  by  religious  men. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  things.  If  faith  be 
strong  and  have  done  great  works,  doubt  is  not  feeble 
and  has  wrought  many  aehievemcnts  by  no  means 
contemptible.  If  faith  have  raised  religions,  dmdit 
has  often  thrown  thcni  down,  ami  in  ail  of  them  has 
found  mucli  to  eliminate  and  destroy.  If  theulugiaus 
often  speak  as  if  all  duty  were  summed  up  in  religious 
faitli,  scientists  an<l  |)hilosophers  often  speak  as  if  the 
very  root  and  spring  of  all  jtrogress  and  culture  were 
scientific  and  philos<ii>bie  doubt.  The  great  revidu- 
tions  of  speculative  thought  at  least  have  all  origi- 
nated in  extensions  of  the  operations  of  doubt.     A 
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believing  rntlnisitistif  tjjw  of  cluiractcr  is  llic  oir! 
most  frciicnillv  ailitiirrd,  niid  is  siippiwd  tii  lir  (inc  of 
special  exfollence  and  strcnjcrfli.  Tlie  doubting,  ques- 
tioning type  of  character  is  generally  viewed  with 
decided  disfavour,  and  deemed  L'ul]iahle  and  weak. 
But  sueli  an  estimate  is  plninly  mie-sided  and  sujier- 
ficial.  To  willdiuld  indiof  nuiy  show  as  nnieh  virtue 
and  strength  as  to  give  it.  Socrates  and  Plato,  Car- 
neades  and  Aenesidennis,  Descartes  and  Locke,  Hume 
and  Kant,  and  many  otliers,  in  whose  characters  the 
quality  of  <loul>t  was  largely  present,  were  unques- 
ticmahly  very  superior  men, — men  who  could  brave 
the  world's  antagonism,  and  wlio  singly  did  as  mucli 
for  the  worhl's  advancement  as  many  thousands  of 
burning  enthusiasts  combined  have  done. 

A  great  deal  might  l>e  said  on  l)ehalf  of  doubt  and 
doubters.  But  I  am  not  going  to  constitute  myself 
their  ajwlogist,  any  more  than  the  apolngist  <if  lK?lief 
and  believers.  In  my  view  there  is  no  merit  either  in 
mere  !>elief  or  mere  doubt :  there  is  nu-rit  only  in  !>e- 
lieving  and  doubting  according  to  truth.  Excess  of 
belief,  however,  is  as  Imd  as  excess  of  doubt;  and 
there  is  excess  wiierever  cither  iK'lief  or  doubt  out- 
stri]is  reason  ami  fails  to  coinfide  with  truth.  To 
doubt  so  long  as  there  is  reason  for  doubt  is  as  much 
a  duty  as  to  believe  where  there  is  reason  for  belief. 
To  l)elieve  where  there  is  insufficient  reason  for  lielief 
is  as  mueh  a  fault  as  to  doubt  in  opj>ositioii  to  suf- 
ficient evidence.  Enthusiasm  in  the  propagation  of 
truth  is  admirable,  but  so  is  the  enthusiasm  in  search 
of  truth  which  will  accept  no  sulwtitute  for  truth,  no 
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iinreasonpfl  or  luircasruialiif  Iwlicf.  Tlic  fnrnipr  en- 
tlmsiasiii  witlimit  fhr  latttT  is  liiill'-vici^  us  wt'll  as 
half-virtue;  aii<l  if  is  mily  by  chanco  that,  it  is  not  eii- 
thusiasiii  in  tlie  projiapatioii  of  fjii.srii<io(i,  which  may 
be  so  far  an  objtrt  of  ndiniration  hut  must  ho  oqually 
an  object  of  alarm. 

Duty  iu  relation  to  truth  is  not,  as  some  seem  to 
think. 


'  The  stern  and  proiupt  Huppressing, 
As  an  obvious  deadly  sin, 

All  the  questing  and  the  guewing 
Of  the  Boul's  own  sou)  within  ;  " 


but  a  sense  of  responsibility  faitlifnlly  acted  on  alike 
in  reference  to  doubt  and  belief.  It  requires  us  not 
to  fear  doubt  any  more  tlian  belief,  and  to  shrink 
from  no  inquiry  whit'h  oven  our  dccix'.st  am!  1j<jl(iest 
doubts  suggest.  The  more  fundamental  au<l  far- 
reaching  are  onr  doubts,  tlio  more  nRces.sary  ami  in- 
cumbent it  is  that  we  should  not  rest  until  we  Knd  sat- 
isfaction in  regard  to  tlioni.  Livyalty  to  reason  and 
con.science  obviously  requires  this. 

And  so  does  loyalty  lo  f'liristianity.  For  Christi- 
anity presents  itself  with  the  elaiui  to  1k>  *'  the  truth  " 
guaranteed  by  appropriate  and  adequate  evidence. 
Only  he  who  is  "  in  the  truth  "  can  be  "  in  Christ," 
and  whoever  is  "  iu  the  truth  "  is,  to  the  extent  in 
which  he  is  so,  "  in  Christ."  The  faith  which  Chris- 
tianity requires  is  one  which  does  not  evade  doubt, 
but  which  deals  with  it  an<l  concpicrs  it,  and  so  proves, 
purifies,  and  strengthens  itself.     To  evade  doubt  is 
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iifitlii-'r  tlie  vciiy  \i>  nor  tlic  sigii  of  a  vignrouf;  faitli. 
Doubt  ffinfiol  he  esciipod  by  evasion  or  hy  rffnsiil  to 
iiu]iur{^  wliotbor  it  is  just  or  imt.  Tbf  man  wbn  seeks 
tliiit!  to  eseajK"  dout>t  is  alremly  tiriuly  in  its  grasp. 
He  who  is  afraid  to  try  his  faith,  to  follow  his  doubt 
as  far  ns  reason  will  allow  him  to  go,  already  dis- 
trusts his  faith  more  than  he  who  is  prepared  to  test 
it;  already  doubts  nuire  than  be  who  is  witling  to 
know  fnlly  what  is  the  real  worth  of  his  doubt;  and 
certainly  shows  less  eonfidenee  in  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity than  a  Christian  sbuuhl.  A  man  who  iuis  no 
doiiht  of  the  firmness  of  the  foundation  on  which  his 
faith  rests  will  not  fear  to  have  it  examined. 

"  He  that  would  doubt, 
If  he  eon  Id, 
Alone  cannot  doubt, 
If  he  would." 


Agnosticism,  it  must  l>e  further  observed,  may  not 
only  help  us  to  appreciate  aright  the  function  of 
doubt,  Init  also  aid  us  to  realise  aright  the  liniitatinns 
of  our  knowle<lge.  We  are  very  a]it  to  iuuigine  it 
nuieh  more  comprehensive,  exact,  and  certain  than 
it  is.  Hence  the  agnostic  does  giK)d  service  by  show- 
ing men  that  they  are  intelleetnally  jKiorer  and  blind- 
er than  most  of  thetn  siip}K>se. 

,  It  has  ever  been  his  p<jlicy  and  practice  to  employ 
the  term  knowledge  in  an  ideal  sense,  to  argue  that 
what  currently  passes  as  knowledge  is  not  knowledge 
so  understood,  and  to  infer  that  what  we  deem  knowl- 
edge is  merely  a  persuasion  of  knowledge.     The  pro- 
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cedure  is  sophistical.  And  yet  it  has  been  very  ef- 
fective, owing  chiefly  to  its  being  so  true  that  human 
knowledge  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal  of  knowledge, 
and  is,  in  fact,  in  all  rcsiKH-ts  very  imperfect.  Can- 
didly to  acknowledge,  however,  the  truth  involved  in 
the  argument  will  be  the  liest  preservative  against 
what  is  fallaciou.s  in  it.  Knowledge  does  not  cease  to 
be  knowledge  or  l)econie  faith  by  l>eing  iuii>erfect. 
The  agnostic  has  formed  his  notion  of  knowledge 
without  reference  to  the  facts,  and  must  revise  it  un- 
til it  includes  and  confurtiis  to  tlieni.  He  has  as- 
9ume<l  the  trutli  of  a  dogma  as  to  the  nature  of  knowl- 
edge from  which  to  reason  to  the  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  knowledge  wherever  it  has  the  iniiK'rfcctions 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  limitations  of  human 
intelligence.  Grant  the  imperfections,  and  it  must 
be  seen  that  what  the  agnostic  argument  really  effects 
is  merely  the  destruction  of  the  dogma  on  which  the 
agnostic  proceeds, — the  dogma  that  imperfect  knowl- 
edge is  not  knowledge  at  all. 

The  ideal  of  knowledge  is  the  absolute  knowledge 
wliich  belongs  to  God  only:  His  perfect  knowli'dge  of 
Himself,  of  all  creatures,  and  of  all  possibilities;  a 
knowledge  wholly  original  and  wholly  intuitive,  indi- 
visible anil  inuiuitable ;  an  all-iiiclnsive  knowh'dge 
within  or  beyoii<l  which  there  is  no  darkness  at  all. 
Far  other  is  the  knowledge  of  man :  a  knowledge  small 
in  amount  and  ]xx>r  in  t|ualify ;  a  knowledge  relative, 
superficial,  and  fragiiioiitary ;  a  knowledge  largely  Ac- 
baHe<l  with  the  alloy  of  illusion  and  error;  a  knowl- 
cflge  which  can  only  Vie  slowly  and  painfully  acquired, 
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and  wbich  never  leads  to  undisturbed  rest  or  full  sat- 
isfaction. The  range  of  man's  intellect  is  sd  narrow 
and  the  universe  of  existence  is  so  vast  and  complex, 
that  research  always  ends  not  with  clear  and  oimplete 
stilutioiis  but  with  new  and  harder  problems.  The 
more  man  knows  the  more  conscious  he  becomes  of  his 
ignorance.  "  The  knovra,"  says  Darwin,  "  is  finite; 
the  unknown  is  infinite;  intellectually  we  stand  on  an 
islet  in  the  mi<lst  of  an  illimitable  ocean  of  inexplica- 
bility."  "  With  every  increase  of  diameter  in  the 
sphere  of  light,"  writes  Chaluiers,  "  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  surface  in  the  circumambient  darkness ;  with 
every  step  of  advance  on  the  path  of  knowledge,  the 
onward  obscurity  retires  a  little,  no  doubt,  but  at  the 
place  where  it  l)egins  is  as  deeply  shrouded  and  ]>re- 
senta  a  greater  number  of  profound  and  unfathoma- 
ble recesses  than  before." 

Man  knows  nothing  absolutely,  comyjrehcnds  noth- 
ing Cfimpletely.  lie  would  require  ti>  l»e  infinite  so 
to  know  or  comprehend  "  a  flower  in  the  crannied 
wall,"  an  insect  sporting  in  the  sunbeam,  or,  in  a 
word,  even  the  very  least  of  finite  tilings.  TIow  fool- 
ish, then,  must  it  be  ff»r  him  to  fancy  that  he  can  so 
know  or  comprehend  the  Self-existent  and  Almighty 
one,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  Ijcginiiing  and  the  end 
of  all  that  is !  G<id  is  imknowable  in  the  absoluteness 
of  His  W-ing,  incotTiprchcnsilile  in  (lie  infinity  of  His 
Iierfections.  And  most  necessary  is  it  that  this 
should  l)e  habitually  bonip  in  mind  liy  tlmse  who 
maintain  that  they  truly  know  that  God  is  and  in 
some  re8j)ect8  surely   ai){)rebend   what  lie  is;   for 
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through  forgetfubicsa  of  it  much  presumptuous  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  Divine  Xaturt'  has  l>cen  indulged  in, 
much  ffK^lisli  gnosticism  pr(t]Kin ruled,  even  in  the  pres- 
ent day ;  and  from  the  same  cause  nnteli  of  our  theol- 
ogy is  still  painfully  anthropoinurphic,  representing 
God  as  so  human  in  passions  and  feelings,  so  like  to 
ourselves,  that  His  necessary  transeendence  to  us,  and 
to  all  that  is  finite,  is  ignored,  Theological  doguuitisni 
and  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  ordinary  man  are 
to  a  large  extent  deiiloraldy  lacking  in  humility  and 
reverence.  Hence  agnosticism,  even  in  exaggerating 
our  ignorance  of  the  Divine,  carries  within  it  a  lesson 
for  us  and  has  a  spiritual  purjwse  to  seiTe  in  the 


world.      Nowhere   is  it   so  true 


as  in 


tlieoli 


'gy 


that 


"  when  a  man  has  got  to  the  end,  he  is  just  iK-gitining; 
and  when  he  ceases,  he  is  still  full  of  questions." 
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CHAPTER  II 

ERRONEOUS   VIEWS   OF  AGNOSTICISM 

In  the  previous  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine what  signification  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the 

torni  agnosticism,  and  to  iniHcate  wliat  agnusdcism 
itiiiclf  is.  If,  however,  tlie  conchisiuns  at  which  I  ar- 
rived were  correct,  many  representations  of  agnosti- 
cism in  circulation  must  be  erronetms.  It  seems  de- 
sirahk-  hricfly  to  slrtiw  wherein  tlie  nii>re  plansibh'  or 
widely  accepted  of  those  representations  arc  at  fault. 
In  exposing  false  views  of  the  nature  of  agnosticism 
we  necessarily  do  srmiething  to  vindicate  and  contirm, 
and  to  render  more  clear  and  deiinite,  the  true  view. 


L  NOT  EQUIVALENT  TO  TRUTH — SEARCH  OE  IIONESTT 
IN  INVE8TIOATION.       J.  OWEN  AND  HUXLEY. 

1.  Agnosticism  may  Ite  understood,  and  has  been 
understood,  to  mean  simply  free  thought,  thorough 
and  honest  inquiry.  Scepticism  has  been  thus  nmler- 
stood ;  and  scepticism  in  its  phihwophical  acceptutitm 
is  just  another  and  older  name  for  what  has  of  late 
come  to  be  called  agnosticism.  It  is  in  this  wide  and 
vagiio  sense  of  "  truth-search  "  that  the  late  Rev. 
.Iiihn  Owen  employs  the  tenii  "  scepticism  "  in  his 
very  learned   and   vahiable  work  entitled   Evenings 
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with  the  Skeptics  (4  vols.).  lie  divides  thinking 
mankind  into  two  great  classes,  dogmatists  and  scej)- 
ties,  denoting  respertivclj  those  who  feci  (.•ertain  tlint 
they  have  found  trutli  and  those  wlio  seek  truth.  All 
whom  he  regards  as  inquirers,  cautious  and  close  ex- 
aminers, persevering  .scarehcrs  after  truth,  he  desig- 
nates scejrtics.  lie  tiuis  identities  scejitieisni  in 
its  philosophical  signification  with  scepticism  in  its 
etymological  sense :  the  scepticism  which  is  "  confined 
to  no  jjcriod,  race,  religious  or  8e<'u]iir  belief,"  and 
whicii  is  e([nivalfnt  to  "  free  thought,"  "  inquiring 
doubt,"  "  the  exercise  of  the  questioning  and  suspen- 
sive faculty,"  "  the  instinct  that  spjntaneously  dis- 
trusts both  finality  and  infaliiivility  as  necessary  at- 
tributes of  truth,"  "  the  natural  jtrotest  of  the  human 
mind  against  the  tyranny  of  human  dogma — against 
the  combined  despotism  and  narrowness  of  every 
scheme  of  human  omniscience  and  self-arrogated  au- 
thority," "  tlie  Protestantism  of  theologj'  and  philos- 
ophy," "  tlie  attitude  to  every  system  of  belief,  not  of 
indiscriminate  affirmation  itr  denial,  but  of  inquiry, 
careful,  cautious,  and  cnutinunus — tlie  determina- 
tion, according  to  the  Apostolic  precept,  to  prove  all 
things,  and  to  hold  fast  only  that  which  is  good." 

If  scepticism  lie  entitled  to  l>e  tluis  descrilx-d  so  is 
agnosticism.  And  certainly'  no  professed  8eei)tic  or 
agnostic  is  likely  to  complain  of  such  an  account  of 
his  own  character.  So  much  generosity,  indeed,  is 
displayed  towards  him  that  it  is  difficult  t"  see  what 
room  there  is  left  for  justice  to  any  one  else.  Tlie 
Greek  ijoeptics  in  designating  themselves   ol  aKemucol 
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ami  thfir  <ijiiK>neiitsot  Soy/iflTtAirot,  no  duulit  wishod  to 
suggest  that  they  alone  suught  truth  aright,  and  that 
all  other  phili»so]>hers  only  taught  doctrines  to  which 
they  had  assented  without  suffieient  inquiry.  Hut 
they  had  elearly  no  right  to  suggest  anytliing  of  the 
sort — no  right  to  use  the  terms  mentioned  as  "  ques- 
tion-liegging  ap]>ellatives."  The  sceptic  of  the  pres- 
ent day  who  calls  himself  an  agnostic  no  doubt  de- 
sires it  to  he  inijilied  that  all  lliinkcrs  who  diflfer  from 
him  US  to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  are  gnostics, 
believing  that  they  know  what  they  do  not  and  cannot 
know ;  hut  lie  eamiot  reasonably  exjx-ct  that  non-ag- 
nosties  will  either  take  him  at  his  own  estimate  or 
accept  his  estimate  of  tJieniselves. 

The  view  which  Mr.  Owen  gives  of  scepticism  is 
obviously  defective.  The  liistory  of  scepticism  un- 
derstood so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  it  would  be 
the  whole  history  of  reason  when  true  to  itself,  the 
entire  history  of  Ininian  enlightenment — a  history 
wi<lcr  than,  hut  inclusive  of  the  history  of  all  science 
and  of  all  (vhilosophy.  It  would  he  a  history  in  which 
the  history  of  the  sc<'pticism  of  the  phihisuphical 
schocds  would  l>e  entitled  oidy  to  a  eoniparalivcly 
small  space;  one  for  which  even  the  wide  lM)un<l9 
assigned  to  it  hy  .\Ir.  Owen  whuIiI  be  absurdly 
narrow. 

Philosophical  scepticism  is  a  sx)ecies  of  thought 
quite  distinct  from,  although,  of  course,  not  unrelated 
to,  ordinary  doubt  and  iuijuiry,  susiwnse  of  judgment, 
and  quest  of  truth  in  general.  It  can  have  no  exist- 
ence except  wliere  speculation  and  philosophy  exist. 
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To  conceive  of  it  as  instinct  or  spontaneity,  or  tlie 
simple  natural  exercise  of  any  faculty,  is  wholly 
to  inisunderstaMcl  its  nature.  It  is  an  essentially  ex- 
ceptional and  limited,  retiective  and  theoretical,  pro- 
cedure or  state  of  mind. 

The  dixnsion  of  philosophers  on  whieli  the  view  of 
philosophical  scepticism  in  question  rests — the  divis- 
ion into  dogmatists  and  sceptics — is  plainly  not  a  log- 
ical division  at  all.  There  is  no  jihilosopfiy  where 
there  is  no  search  for  truth.  Whuever  docs  nut  seek 
truth  and  feel  that  what  he  knows  is  but  a  little  in 
comparison  with  what  he  does  not  know,  has  no  claim 
to  1k'  considere<l  a  philnsopher.  It  dries  not  ft^llow 
that  l)ecause  a  man  may  believe  certain  great  truths 
to  be  well  established,  tliat  he  has  renounced  research 
and  must  l>e  excluded  from  the  class  of  truth-seekers. 
The  immense  majority' of  thinkers  must  in  justice  bo 
regarded  as  Iwth  dogmatic  and  sceptic,  in  the  merely 
general  meanings  of  the  terms.  One  may  tend  more 
to  lx?lief  and  anutlier  more  to  doubt;  inie  may  l>e  of  a 
more  reeej)tive  and  const  met  ive,  and  another  of  a 
more  critical  and  distrustful  cast  of  intellect;  but 
the  difference  is  only  of  degree,  and  the  extreme 
types  of  either  habits  of  Tiiind  are  eomparativcly 
few. 

It  is  not  at  all  the  mere  .seeking  of  truth  which 
characterises  the  philosophical  sceptic  or  agnostic; 
it  is  the  want  of  Iwlief  that  .seeking  can  be  successful. 
This  want  of  belief  may,  of  ex^urse,  often  save  him 
from  ceasing  from  search  under  the  notion  that  he 
has  found  truth  when  he  really  has  not;  hut  ihat  it  is 
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«u>  iv«l  sktiuiuluA  u>  M»k  f«r  tTttdi  nui^  renr  KAdooii- 
bl,v  be  4ueii(Hiii«J.  Thm*  vlMMato  miut  cumbine  in 
iirder  Ut  ix^uiaituu-  the  full  unMivo  tu  aearvh  ft)r  tratfa 
— ituMiclv,  u  vx<iM.'i4>u:MK-«>ii  of  uu(ierfvrUy  apprehettil- 
iiig  truth,  a  i.U-t>irv  ti>  ait^ixrbvtid  it  springiog  fn>in  the 
Iqvv  uf  it,  auU  M  MNtvKHion  tliat  if  w«  exvrt  oiinelves 
we  I4i«v  ;.     .  ierfi>c<   <  ~»wa  of  it. 

lit  ibe  Hii  ,  i.»hiv«l  >>...,.._  ..icre  is  the 

tint  itf  thebo  vW<iueu(&,  and  ther«  oaf  b«  abo»  al- 
though Udl  ]>erlutiw  vary  wa6iatiimti>t,  the  !j«coad,  but 
thi^  thii\l  ie,  abeieut ;  aad  beu«i»  h*  baa  iwft  Bon»  but  icm 
imilivo  tM  Mvk  for  irMth  nakva^  tkat  na^r  other 
tueu. 

2.  I'rwfeM.-M.T  lliLxtev  lut»  jcivvo  an  aeooont  of  ag- 
uosticL-uu  mIuiusI  tdeiitieal  with  ^r.  Owen's  of  «oF|id- 
ciiiui.  Thi.'  tV'lluwiu^  exeerpc  froaa  hi*  writiofp  may 
svtSicii-  aa  proof :  *'*'  i^gaualMina.  in  fad,  u  not  a 
civeU.  but  a  method,  tha  iMwaee  of  which  li«a  in  the 
riji^'ixais  H)>i*li<.-«tti«.<a  oi  a  rinftte  priiw-iple.  Tliat 
priucii-Ji'  i.'«  <.•!  great  atttit)uitv ;  it  i«  as  old  as  Sfwrmtes; 
aa  oJkl  ai>  the  writer  wh»  said,  '  Tnr  all  things  hold 
f  •  '  ■'  ■  '  '  -  J  ■! '  ;  it  is  the  fonndation  of 
ii       .  -ituply  illustrated  the  axiom 

thut  every  luau  ohould  be  able  to  p^^  ■  nnaon  for  the 
fulib  that  lii  tu  him :  it  is  the  great  prineiple  of  I>e»- 
cart%«;  it  it  \\w  fumUmeutal  axiom  of  modem  »-i- 
vUW-  l\»&ilively  the  priiiriple  may  be  exp»vsc<e<J: 
lit  itut(t4*ra  id'  (Imp  iiilellect,  follow  your  reason  as 
fur  ti»  it  will  take  you,  witlii>ut  regard  to  any  other 
(xiuniderutioiL  And  negatively:  In  matters  of  the 
iutellei^t,  do  not  pn>tend  that  omcItBioiks  are  certain 
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which  are  tiot  dr"innnstrate<l  or  (loiiintiHtraUlc.  Tluit 
I  tnko  to  bf  tho  agnostic  faitli,  wliic-h  if  u  Jiiuii 
keep  whole  and  undefiled,  he  shall  not  be  asluinipd  to 
IcKik  the  universe  in  the  face,  whatever  flic  future 
may  liavo  in  store  for  him."  ' 

What  we  have  here  deserilx'd  to  us  as  "  the  agnos- 
tic faith  "  ia  simply  honesty  in  investigation.  Tho 
excellence  of  that  quality  of  mind  is,  of  course,  un- 
questionable; and  the  obligatoriness  of  exercising  it 
ought  to  lie  self-<?vi(lent  whatever  Ix-  the  subject  of 
investigation.  It  may  lie  more  difficult  to  practise  it 
— more  difhiMilt  to  apply  what  Professor  Huxley  calls 
its  '*  principle  " — in  philosophy  and  theology  than  in 
physical  science,  but  it  is  none  the  less  Ijiiiding.  Is 
it  reasonable,  however,  to  represent  agnosticism  as 
synonymous  with  intellectual  honesty?  Is  it  ecpii- 
t-ahle  to  attribute  to  it,  or  to  any  other  iaiii,  that  virtue 
as  exclusively  its  own,  its  diflFerential  quality?  The 
mere  fact  that  inquirers  of  all  kinds  lay  claim  to  in- 
tellectual honesty  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  warrant 
our  answering  these  questions  in  the  negative. 

That  the  account  which  he  gives  of  agnosticism  ia 
far  too  general  and  vague  Huxley  himself  immedi- 
ately, although  uncon.sciously,  jirocecds  to  help  us  to 
realise.  He  writes:  "The  results  of  the  working 
oat  of  the  agnostic  principle  will  vary  according  to 
individual  knowledge  and  cajjacity,  and  aceonling  to 
the  general  condition  of  science.  That  which  is  un- 
proven  to-day  may  he  proven  by  the  help  of  new  dis- 
coveries to-morrow.     The  only  negative  fixed  points 

'  Cotltettd  Ettayt,  toI.  t.  pp.  246,  24G. 
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will  1x1  those  negations  which  flow  from  the  ilciuon- 
strable  limitation  of  our  faculties.  And  the  only  ol)- 
ligatioii  acw»i)te(l  is  to  Imve  the  mind  idways  ojion  to 
conviction.  Agnostics  who  never  fail  in  carrying  out 
these  principles  are,  I  am  afraid,  as  rare  as  other  pei>- 
])le  of  whom  the  santc  consistency  can  lie  truthfully 
predicated.  But  if  you  were  to  meet  with  such  a 
jiho'iiix  an<l  to  tcl!  him  that  you  had  discovered  that 
(wo  au<l  two  make  five,  he  would  ]mtiently  ask  j^ou  to 
state  your  reasons  for  that  eonvietion,  and  express  his 
readiness  to  agree  with  you  if  he  fouud  them  satisfac- 
tory. The  apostolic  injunction  to  '  suffer  fools  glad- 
ly '  should  he  the  nile  of  life  of  a  true  agnostic.  I 
am  deeply  conscious  how  far  I  myself  fall  slu>rt  of 
tiiis  iileal,  but  it  is  niy  jiersorial  conception  of  what 
agnostics  ought  to  be."  ' 

Here  too  the  working  out  of  the  agnostic  principle 
means  merely  the  consfMenticuis  exercise  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  But  as  that  may  lead 
to  gnosticism  no  loss  than  to  agnosticism,  agnostic  is 
not  a  more  appropriate  term  for  it  than  gnostic.  The 
agnostic,  it  may  be  further  remarked,  is  just  as  likely 
as  the  gnostic  tJi  fancy  that  he  has  discovered  two 
juul  twti  to  make  five.  It  may  even  be  thought  that 
the  agunstic  is  siK-cially  liable  to  such  folly.  A  much 
UHire  thnri'Ugh  aguostir  than  Professor  Huxley,  the 
renowned  Cameades,  refused  to  admit  that  two  quan- 
tities equal  to  another  qmnitity  must  be  equal  to  each 
other.  The  agnosticism  of  Lameunais  led  him  to 
deny  the  certainty  of  luathematical  axioms.  John 
'  Collected  Eisays,  toI.  v.  pp.  24G,  247. 
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S.  Mill  was  in  a  very  agnostic  mood  when  he  affirmed 
the  possibility  of  a  world  in  which  propositions  like 
two  and  two  make  five  may  liold  good. 

The  working  out  of  the  so-called  agnostic  principle 
may  tlius,  according  to  the  view  under  consideration, 
lead  to  all  sorts  of  conchusions,  gTiostie  included,  and 
that  even  in  the  hands  of  an  agnostic.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  Jlr.  Huxley's  declaration  that  "  ag- 
nostics have  no  creed,  and,  by  the  imturc  of  the  case, 
cannot  have  any,"  was  that  Mr,  Laiug,  a  man  of  nuich 
and  varied  ability  and  of  pronounced  agnostic  opin- 
ions, had  drawn  up,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
a  summary  in  eiglit.  articles  of  wh_at  he  deemed  the 
agnostic  creed.  Of  that  summary  Air.  Huxley  has 
said,  "  AMien  I  consider  his  "  (Mr.  Laing's)  "  creed 
and  comi>are  it  with  the  Athanasian,  I  think  I  have 
on  the  whole  a  clearer  conception  of  t!u^  latter."  ' 
But  if  so,  may  not  the  Athanasian  creed  itself,  how- 
ever dogmatic  and  gnostic  its  articles  may  be  held  to 
be,  have  \wn  the  working  out  of  wliat  is  termed  the 
agnostic  principle? 

Besides,  Professor  Iluxley's  own  agnosticism  was 
certainly  not  exclusive  of  creed  or  dogma.  He  in- 
vented the  term  agnostic  to  distinguisli  himself  from 
the  adherents  of  a  variety  of  mius,  philnsopliir'al  and 
theological,  expressly  because,  in  his  words,  "  they 
were  quite  sure  that  they  had  a  certain  '  gnosis ' — 
had,  more  or  less  successfully,  solved  the  problem  of 
existence;  while  I  was  quite  sure  I  had  not,  and  had 
a  pretty  strong  conviction  that  the  problem  was  inaol- 
'  Collected  Ettayt,  vol.  ▼.  p.  247. 
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utile."  Now,  any  man  quite  »ure  of  all  that  must, 
wliatever  he  niav  imagine  to  the  contrary,  not  only 
have  a  creed,  but  one  of  considerable  extent.  Its  neg- 
ative  dogmas,  I  venture  to  think,  would  of  themselves 
retjiiire  more  than  eight  articles  for  their  separate 
and  explicit  formulation.  But  Professor  Iluxley's 
creed  was  far  from  exclusively  negative.  His  agnos- 
ticism was  c»>nlined  to  lieliefs  not  drawn  from  and 
confirmed  by  sense-perceptions,  but  was  not  hostile  to 
such  as  were.  It  consequently  coexisted  with  a  creed 
comprehensive  of  many  positive  dtjctrines. 

To  say  of  agnosticism  that  it  is  not  a  creed  but 
a  method  is,  in  fqct,  not  one  whit  truer  than  it  would 
be  to  say  so  of  gnosticism.  Gnosticism  has  had  no 
general  crt^ed,  but  it  has  prtnluced  a  crowd  of  creeds. 
S<3  has  it  IhH'ii  with  agnosticism.  It  has  no  common 
or  gi-noral  creed ;  but  it  has  as  many  creeds  as  it  has 
forms,  and  the  number  of  its  forms  relatively  to  the 
number  of  its  adherents  is  very  great.  Cree<l  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  by  any  intelligent  being.  Certainly  it 
has  not  been  got  rid  of  by  any  one  who  is  "  quite 
sure  "  as  to  what  either  can  or  cannot  be  known. 


n.  NOT  EQinVAI.ENT  TO  KXOW-NOTlli:?OI8M.  REL-V 
TlOW  OF  AGJiOSTlCISM  TO  THE  THEORY  OF  NES- 
CrKKCK 


1 .  Tlie  agnostic  is  sometimes  described  as  one  who 
dom  riot  krtow,  and  agiKjsticisra  as  hitow-nolhingtjsm, 
"  n  know-notliiiig  cree<L"  This  acotniut  of  the  agnos- 
tii;  and  agnosticism   is  not  unfrequently  to  be  met 
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rwith  ill  a  opiiniii  kiiiil  nf  roligiinis  litenttiiro.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  iiiisrept'esciitiition  iiir<l  curicature. 
Not  to  know  is  nicrelj  tn  be  igiiomnt,  iintl  to  know 
nothing  is  merely  to  l)e  completely  ignf)rant.  But 
merely  to  be  ignorant  is  not  to  lie  an  agnostic;  igno- 
rance, even  if  it  were  conijiicti',  woiilij  not  U'  agnosti- 
cism. The  new-l)orn  child  is  ignorant,  bnt  it  is  not 
an  agnostic.  The  agnostic  is  not  only  one  who  does 
not  know,  but  one  who  lias  convinced  himself  that  the 
human  mind  lacks  the  jhiwcts  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  know.  Agnosticism  is  a  learned  ignorance  based 
on  self-knowledge  and  ])hilosoi>hicn1  reflection. 

Besides,  there  are  very  few  agnostics  \\'hn  jvrofess 
to  know  nothing,  and  to  he  \mable  to  know  anything, 
unless  it  be  in  a  special  sense  of  the  word  "  know," 
which  so  alters  the  meaning  of  the  sfatoment  as  to 
make  it  harmless  or  even  true.  There  is  a  sen.se  in 
which  no  man  does  know  anything.  lie  knows  only  as 
a  man  may  know ;  he  does  not  know  us  God  knows ; 
he  does  not  know  completely,  or  with  a  full  and  infal- 
lible knowledge,  anything  in  it.s  wli<»lc  nature  and  en- 
tire relationships.  "  If  any  man  think,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "  that  he  knowetb  anything,  he  knnweth  noth- 
ing j'ct  as  he  ought  to  know  "  (1  ("or.  viii.  2).  There 
we  have  St.  Paul  declaring  that  any  true  knowledge 
we  can  have — the  knowledge  that  we  all  onght  to 
have — is  a  conseioiisness  of  knowing  nothing.  But 
he  did  not  thereby  i)r<jclaini  himself  an  agnostic,  anx- 
ious to  convert  all  men  to  agnosticism.  He  only  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  imjierfeetion  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  his  desire  that  all  men  linndily  so  felt  its 
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iiiiperfertion  as  not  to  be  unduly  proiul  of  it,  which 
they  are  very  apt  to  be,  and  indeed  generally  the  more 
apt  t!io  tiinrc  imperfect  it  is.  Accordiiifijlv  his  reiiiark- 
ablc  and  prutVinud  declaration  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  the  words — "  We  know  that  we  all  have 
knowledge.  Knowledge  pnffctli  up,  but  love  edi- 
tieth." 

Agnosticism  and  the  profes.sion  of  complete  inabil- 
ity to  kixiw  are,  then,  not  to  1m?  identilied.  But 
neither  are  they  to  be  entirely  scjiarateil.  The  eom- 
pletest  agnosticism  must  be  that  which  allows  to  the 
mind  least  capacity  for  knowledge.  An  agnosticism 
which  succeeded  in  showing  that  man  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  piiwer  to  know  would  be  ]xirfe<'t  as  agnosti- 
cism. But  s^nch  perfection  agnosticism  lias  never  at- 
tained, nor  can  reasonably  hoije  ever  to  attain.  A 
demonstrated  ignorance  is  at  least  not  ignorance  so 
far  as  the  demonstration  is  concerned.  As  all  prov- 
ing involves  knowing,  the  proving  that  there  is  no 
knowing  is  a  sort  of  proving  which  is  inherently  self- 
con  tratlictory.  The  necessity  of  self-justificjition  is 
for  agnosticism  a  necessity  of  self-limitation. 

2.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  agnosticism  (seeptieisiu)  ti>  Ihc  doctrine  of 
rirsrievrp.  The  relation  is  not  tinfrequently  one  of 
identity  with  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  nescience, 
the  designation  often  meaning  merely  the  agnostic  or 
sceptical  doctrine  of  nescience, — such  a  doctrine  aa 
undertakes  to  show  that  what  a!l  except  agnostics 
(sceptics)  suppose  to  be  knowledge  (sciencej  is  really 
ignorance  (nescience), — -unsupported  and  unveriiied 
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belief,  a  blind  fnitii  prodiiecil  by  non-rational  causes. 
The  doctrine  of  newnenct'  of  Acnosidpiiuis  and  Scxtus 
Euipiricus,  of  llirnhaitii  and  llupt,  uf  Iluiut?  and 
Maiinon,  for  example,  is  often  called  a  doctrine  of 
universal  nescience,  and  it  is  so,  but  onlj  in  the  sense 
indicated, — one  in  whicli  it  is  plainly  identical  witli 
universal  scepticism,  absolute  agnosticism.  So  the 
doctrine  of  nescience  of  Auguste  Conite  and  Thomas 
Huxley,  which  while  professing  lo  prove  man's  neces- 
sary ignorance  of  all  that  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
sense-perception  admits  a  possible  knowledge  of  all 
that  lies  witbiti  it,  is  at  once  a  doctrine  of  partial  nes- 
cience and  a  form  of  jiartial  agnosticism  or  scepti- 
cism, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  an  agnostic  or 
sceptical  doc^trine  of  nescience. 

B\it  a  doctrine  of  nescience  has  no  exclusive  or 
special  connection  with  agnosticism  or  scepticism. 
The  most  extreme  gnosticism,  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing dogmatism,  implies  a  doctrine  of  nescience  no  less 
than  does  the  most  thorough  agnosticism,  the  most 
resfilute  scepticism.  A  doctrine  of  nescience  may,  in 
a  word,  Ije  either  gnostic  or  agnostic,  or  neither  gnos- 
tic nor  agnostic.  And,  it  should  be  observed,  that  in 
endeavouring  to  reach  a  tnie  doctrine  of  nescience 
we  should  prosecute  our  investigations  unbiassed  by 
a  desire  that  it  should  l>e  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  the  one  more  than  the  other.  In  itself  a  doctrine 
of  nescience  is  siniidy  a  reasoned  ans\v<'r  to  the  (|ucs- 
tion,  What  are  the  limits  beyond  which,  and  the  con- 
ditions failing  to  comply  with  whicli,  the  mind  of 
man  necessarily  wanders  in  ignorance  and  error  '<     In 
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other  words,  it  is  an  essential  part  or  necessary-  com- 
plement of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  cpistemolc^-.  Thus  understood,  ag- 
nosiolog\-  or  agnoiologv-  is  a  siifficiently  appropriate 
designation  for  a  doctrine  of  nescience,  but  agnosti- 
cism is  a  very  misleading  one. 

Agnosticism  is  onlv  a  special  theory  of  nescience, 
the  sceptical  theory.  If,  in  this  special  sense,  it  is  a 
doctrine  of  universal  nescieiice,  it  is  complete  agnos- 
ticism, but  if  a  doctrine  of  nescience  only  within  a 
particular  sphere  of  l)elief  or  inquiry,  it  is  partial 
agnosticism.  It  woidd  l>e  decidedly  advantageous, 
however,  if  by  tlie  doctrine  of  nescience  were  always 
meant  not  agnosticism  but  agnoiolog}- ; — not  a  delib- 
erate endeavour  to  prove  knowledge  in  whole  or  in 
part  unattainable,  but  an  impartial  inquiry  as  to 
when  and  where  it  ceases  to  be  attainable. 


ni.    NOT   NECE88AHILY   ATHEISM,  AI.THOrOH   ATHEISM 
IS  OFTEX  AGNOSTICISM.       UK.  BITHEI.l's  POSITION 

Agnosticism  is  not  to  be  identified  with  a  know- 
nothing  position  in  religion  or  as  to  the  object  of 
religious  faith  and  worship.  This  is  often  done  in 
popular  religious  discourse  and  literature,  but  it  is  an 
error  in  defence  of  which  little  can  lie  relevantly  said. 

Agnosticism  is  properly  a  theorj-  alwut  knowledge, 
not  alwut  religion.  It  may  be  about  religion,  for  it 
may  doulrt  or  deny  that  we  can  know  spiiiiua!  truth; 
it  may  even  be  exclusively  alxtut  religion,  for  it  may 
doubt  or  deny  the  attainability  of  no  other  kind  of 
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truth  than  spiritual  (riith.  Recent  agnosticism  has 
Ijeen  in  a  hirgo  meastirp  agnosticism  only  as  to  tlie 
truth  implied  iu  religiuu  and  indispensable  to  its 
vindication.  But  religion  may  be  held  to  be  the  one 
thing  which  may  lie  best  kno\vn,  or  even  the  only  thing 
which  can  Ih?  tnily  known ;  nil  else,  it  may  l)e 
oontended,  is  illusion  and  error.  In  India  philf>- 
Bophic  thought  has  lieen  agnostic  in  hardly  any  other 
sense  than  this.  The  Greek  sceptics  were  not  more 
Bceptic4jl  as  to  religious  than  as  to  empirical  or  ethi- 
cal truth :  their  agnosticism  was  universal,  or  nearly 
8o, — ^not  specially  anti-religious.  It  has  often  been 
attempted  to  show  that  nature  and  reason  are  imtrnst- 
worthy,  with  a  view  to  imhu-e  men  to  accept  revela- 
tion with  unquestioning  faith.  This  procedure  is 
none  the  less  agnostic  because  undertaken  in  support 
of  religious  authority. 

It  follows,  even  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that 
agnosticism  is  not  atheism.  Agnosticism  is  some- 
times spfikeu  of  as  only  another  name  for  atheism, 
or  as  a  kind  of  atheism.  This  should  never  lie  done. 
Agnosticism  may  Im-  wunhined  with  alhei.sm  as  it  may 
with  Christianity,  but  it  is  no  more  atheism,  or  a  kind 
of  atheism,  tJian  it  is  Christianity,  or  a  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

A  theist  and  a  Christian  may  be  an  agnostic;  an 
atheist  may  not  be  an  agnostic.  A  man  wlio  believes 
that  God  can  lie  known,  but  not  that  nu  external 
world  can  \k'  known,  is  as  much  an  agnostic  as  a  man 
who  believes  that  an  external  world  can  Iw  known, 
but  not  that  God  can  be  kno^vn.     An  atheist  may  deny 
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that  there  is  a  Crod,  and  in  this  case  his  atheism  is  dog- 
matic, not  agnostic ;  or  he  may  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  God  piiiiiily  on  the  groniid  that  lie  per- 
ceives no  evidence  for  His  existence,  and  finds  tlie 
arginuenta  which  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of  it 
invalid:  and  in  this  case  his  atheism  is  critical,  not  ag- 
nostic. It  cnnsc'ijuently  always  shows  want  of  clear- 
ness of  mind,  and  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it 
shows  imcharitableness  of  heart,  to  treat  agnosticism 
as  etpiivalent  to  atheism. 

The  atheist  may  Imwevor  1)0,  an<l  not  luifreqneutly 
is,  an  agnostic.  There  is  an  agnostic  atheism  or 
atheistic  agnosticism,  and  the  combination  of  atheism 
with  agnosticism  wltich  may  l>e  so  nauic<l  is  not  an 
nncomnion  one.  While,  therefore,  it  is  unwarranta- 
ble and  unjust  to  identify  agnosticism  and  atheism, 
the  accuracy  of  a  pa.ssage  like  the  following,  taken 
from  an  exceptionally  interestiug  agnostic  treatise, 
cannot  Ik*  admitted:  ''  An  agnostic  is  not  an  atheist. 
Positive,  dogmatic  atheism  is  as  repugnant  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  true  agnostic  as  any  of  the  false  cer- 
titudes embodied  in  the  professions  of  religions  sects. 
He  usually  knows  quite  as  nuich  of  God,  iinm<irtality, 
the  soul,  as  most  other  men ;  but  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  know  what  he  does  not  ami  cannot  know, 
nor  dr»os  he  dignify  with  the  name  of  knowledge  what 
is  perhaps  at  Iwst  a  mere  traditional  belief,  inca- 
pable of  proof,  and  unverified  by  experience.  The 
atheist  does  the  contrary  nf  this.  The  man  who 
says,  *  There  is  no  God,'  makes  a  tmiversal  detda ra- 
tion which  assumes  an  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
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kiian'ledge  of  such  a  kind  as  never  was  possessed  by 
any  Imnian  mortal."  ' 

Now  such  an  account  of  tbe  atheist  is  just  us  niudi 
a  misrepresentation  as  is  that  of  the  agnostic  to  wliich 
objection  is  taken.  The  atheist  is  not  necessarily  a 
man  who  says  "  There  is  no  God."  What  is  ciilled 
positivT?  or  doguaatie  atheism,  so  far  from  being  Ihc 
only  kind  of  atlicism,  is  the  rarest  of  all  kinds.  It 
has  often  been  questioned  whether  diere  is  any  such 
thing.  But  every  man  is  an  atlieist  who  diK's  not 
lu'lieve  that  there  is  a  God,  althougli  his  want  of  be- 
lief may  not  be  rested  on  any  allegation  of  positive 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  God,  but  simply  on  one  of 
want  of  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God.  If  a  man 
have  failed  to  find  any  good  reason  for  believing  that 
there  is  a  God,  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  rational 
that  he  should  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God ;  and  if 
so,  he  is  an  atheist,  although  he  assume  no  suiwrhu- 
man  knowledge,  but  merely  the  ordinary  human  jiow- 
er  of  judging  of  evidence.  If  he  go  farther,  and, 
after  an  investigation  into  the  nature  and  reach  of 
human  knowledge,  ending  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  incapable  of  proof,  cease  to  believe 
in  it  on  the  ground  that  he  cannot  know  it  to  be  tnie, 
he  is  an  agnostic  and  aW)  an  atheist,  an  agnostic- 
atheist — an  atheist  because  an  agnostic.  There  are 
unquestionably  many  such  atheists.  Agnosticism  is 
among  the  ctrimmonest  of  ajiologies  for  atheism. 
While,  then,  it  is  erroneous  to  identify  agnosticism 

■  Tkt  Creed  of  a  Modern  Agnoitic.     By  Ricbard  Bithell,  B.Sc, 
rb.b.,  pp.  12,  13.     London.  1SS3. 
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amy  p^  rnmm  lot  itwlf,  aad  witkMrt  ur  car 
pal>il)tv  '«f  pmctf  or  fgfilimiaii,  i^  it  appeus  to 
utf,  t!lf-*v/aln4ititMy  belief,  mad  a  pavcholopealhr 
iutymiilAf!  ttaUt  nt  mind.  Why  I  think  ao  will  be  in- 
diettod  at  a  farter  atage  of  this  ioqnirr. 

tv.  Mtn  TO  as  ii>RSTinej>  wrra  roeiTtnsM. 
fu/tmmoa  raASKR 

A  vtfff  eotamon  munonoeption  as  to  a|rnostici?ni  is 
tbal  it  in  Miiatieal  with  poaitirism,  fJienomenalism, 
♦^»i|»{rf*'liini — with  that  eyntem  according  to  which 
kifrwlrdfp'  i«  litnit«<l  to  what  It  sensibly  apprehended 
»r  \tnuitiAlaUn\y  fdt,  to  appearanoes,  to  perceptions  or 
WnUm  of  Cfrtuaaaaaeaa.  This  view  has  conunonded 
flaplf  l«  many  pliil'wophical  thinkers.     Thiis,  to  give 
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only  one  instance,  Professor  Fraser  has  written  as 
follows:  "  One  of  the  cliief  iiitellecUml  formations, 
in  the  interval  since  Hume,  has  lieen  what  is  now 
called  ptisitive  or  agnostic  philosophy.  In  this  pan- 
phenomenalism,  knowledge  is  limited  to  physically 
produced  beliefs  in  coexistences  ami  successions — ex- 
tended by  '  inferences  from  particulars  to  particu- 
lars ' — all  at  last  regarded  as  an  evolution,  through 
habit  and  association,  individual  ami  inlicritcd. 
With  regard  to  everything  beyond,  this  sort  of 
j»hilosoi)iiy  is  professedly  aiitHgonistic.  Agnosticism 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  universal  scepticism 
that  does  not  admit  eifher  of  proof  or  disproof.  The 
latter  dissolves  the  cement  of  all  Udief,  even  Iteliefs 
in  relations  of  coexistence  or  succession  among  phe- 
nomena. The  fonner  only  alleges  that  outside  the 
coexisting  and  successive  phenomena  >>{  senste  there  is 
nothing  to  lie  cemented — that  all  aasortirms  nr  denials 
al)out  supposed  realities  beyond  the  range  of  natural 
science  are  illusions."  ' 

•  Berkeley  fin  BUckwoodg'  Philocopliical  OlasMics),  p.  226.  Tlie 
qnotatinn  is  from  tho  flr^t  eiiitimi.  In  "a  new  edition,  amended,'' 
tlie  cnrrespondiniit  poxxn^e  nina  tlius  :  "One  of  the  chief  intel- 
U-clual  formaliono,  in  the  interval  cince  tlume,  Iiuk  hoen  what  ia 
■ometiniea  called  Naturaliam.  In  Naturalism,  knuwledt(e  \»  f)np- 
poaed  to  be  limited  to  physically  produced  lieiii'fn— extended  by 
'inference  from  particulars  to  particular*' — uU  rcunrtled  as  issue  of 
liliod  erulntion,  throngli  habit  and  association,  individual  or  inherit- 
ed. With  regard  to  everything  beyond,  this  philosDjiiiy  is  professedly 
Bdmostic,"  &c.  To  that  view  my  criticism  is  not  meant  to  ajiply.  and 
lam  happy  to  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  esteemed  and  hon- 
oured author.  I  have  not  deeme<l  it  necessary,  however,  to  alter 
what  wan  not  only  written  but  in  print  before  his  second  inlitiun 
appeared,  a«  the  whole  section  is  as  relevant  now  n*  then  againrt 
the  Terr  pr^ralent  confaaion  of  agnoaticism  with  poaitiTiam. 
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Xow,  positivism  may,  perhaps,  be  correctly  held  to 
imply  agnosticism,  but  it  should  not  be  identified  with 
it.  In  all  that  it  affirms  positivism  is  the  contrary  of 
agnosticism,  llic  limitation  and  exelu.sion  of  agnosti- 
cism. It  is  tlie  concession  that  all  phenomena  are 
kuowable,  and  so  far  is  non-agnostic.  But  there 
liavc  l)ecn  forms  of  philosophy  directly  opposed  to 
ixjsilivisiu — idealistic,  ontological,  speculative  forms 
of  philosopliy — whidi  made  no  such  concession  to 
sense  and  ordinary  experience,  but  held,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  these  were  the  special  haunts  of  uncer- 
tainty and  falseluwd,  and  that  truth  was  only  to  be 
found  in  the  regions  of  pure  thought  and  absolute  be- 
ing. S<j  far  as  regards  sense  and  phenomena,  it  is 
plainh'  sucli  forms  of  philosophy  which  are  agnostic, 
and  the  varieties  of  positivism  which  are  non-agnos- 
tic. 

When  jKisitivism  denies  that  we  can  know  any- 
tliing  l)eyond  what  it  calls  experience  and  jilienomena, 
the  denial  seems  clearly  to  require  for  its  vindication 
a  theory  of  knowledge,  and  one  which,  if  the  denial 
lie  legitimate,  must  be  of  an  agnostic  kind.  The  pos- 
itivist  may  or  may  not,  however,  liave  such  a  theory ; 
and  although  he  may  be  inconsistent  without  it,  he 
may  he  not  more  so  than  with  it.  Irrationality  is 
liefore  him  either  way. 

It  is  obviously  unsatisfactory  to  define  the  limits  of 
knowledge  without  any  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
knowledge.  The  [Misitivisin  which  nierely  "  alleges" 
that  the  mind  can  know  notlting  except  the  coexisting 
and  successive  phenomena  of  sense  is  not  eutitled  to 
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be  called  agnosticism,  because  it  is  not  philosophy. 
It  has  an  unreasoned  belief  and  makes  an  arbitrary 
assertion  regarding  knowledge,  but  it  has  no  critiwil 
or  philosophical  theory  regarding  knowledge ;  and 
where  there  is  no  such  theory  to  speak  of  agnosticism 
is  out  of  place. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  how,  consistently  with  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  positivism,  can  a  theory  of  knowledge 
be  attained  which  will  justify  agnosticism?  How 
from  actual  experience  alune  can  tlie  limits  of  jKJSsi- 
ble  experience  be  determined '{  It  would  seem  as  if, 
in  order  to  attempt,  with  any  reasonable  hope.s  of  siic- 
ce.ss,  to  ascertain  tlie  range  of  man's  capability  of 
knowledge,  we  must  inquire  into  tlie  nature  of  his 
powers  of  knowledge,  and  not  merely  make  a  survey 
of  what,  in  our  opinion,  be  actually  knows.  And  yet 
it  is  very  ilifficult  to  see  bow  jwsitivism  can  afford  to 
acknowledge  this;  for  it  meiin.s  tiuit  so  far  from  ex- 
perience exclusively  limiting  tliouglit,  thought  still 
more  limits  experience — that  knf)wlcdgp  itself  is  not 
to  he  studied  merely  in  the  phenomena  of  knowledge 
— that  even  to  attem])t  to  cast  out  the  Beelzebub  of 
metaphysics  we  must  liegin  by  invnking  hi.'*  aid. 

In  a  word,  while  the  negations  of  the  positivlst  as 
to  the  spiritual  and  tlie  supernatural  must  app<^nr  lui- 
warranted  assertions  until  based  on  some  agnostic 
theorj'  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  cognition,  in 
order  to  establi-sb  such  a  theory  the  positivist  nui.st 
sacrifice  his  positivism.  Hence  many  pisitivists 
evade  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  limits  of  luiman 
knowledge,  and  simply  assert  that  nothing  is  known 
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bejOBd  plwnoiaena,  on  the  groand  duU  experience 
mod  historv  testify  that  all  attempts  to  knov  mora 
thaa  phenomemi  hare  hitherto  been  failures,  and  that 
it  mar,  eonaeqiipatlr,  be  held  that  all  similar  attempts 
will  eqoallr  be  failoies.  That  thi^  is  not  self-coB- 
siatent  or  logical  mar  readilr  be  granted ;  but  po^itiv- 
i^m  cannot  be  self-«oa8tstent  and  logical,  either  when 
sii|)eriicial  and  dogmatic,  or  when  more  profoond 
through  alliance  with  agnosticism. 

The  preceding  considerations  may  snflice  to  show 
that  positivism  ought  not  to  be  identified  with  agDo»- 
ticisni,  although  it  has  an  agnostic  aspect  or  inrolves 
agnosticism.  It  has  to  be  added,  that  there  is  no  need 
for  this  new  name  of  agnoaticism  merely  to  designate 
the  s^'stem  called  positivism,  phenomenalism,  empiri- 
cism, sensationism.  Those  other  and  older  terms  are 
amply  suflicienL  None  of  them  may  be  free  from 
defects,  but  the  most  faulty  of  them  is  a  more  appro- 
priate ap]^iellation  than  agnosticism  of  the  doctrine  to 
which  they  are  applied. 


▼.  BOT  TO  BE  IDKSTIFIED  WITH  DESIAL  OF  THE  COG- 
KOaciBfl.ITY,  ACCOMPA5IED  WITH  AFFIKMATIOX 
OF  THE  REAIJTT,  OF  THE  ABSOLITE.  PKOFESSOB 
CA1.DEKWOOD 

Another  mode  of  employing  the  word  agnosticism 
in  the  rt^triftion  of  it  to  a  denial  of  the  cognoscibility 
of  the  iiliMiliite,  wlioTi  the  detiial  is  associated  with  an 
adrni'ftttion  that  the  alwolute,  although  unknown  and 
iinknowMlile,  certainly  exists,  and  is  a  legitimate  and 
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even  necessary  olijoct  of  lx*lief.  Agnosticism  tlius 
understiKxI  is  dtfiiKMl  of  uimltTii  growih,  and  tniocd 
to  Kant's  theorv  of  kn(j\vlc(lgi'.  It  is,  indt'cd,  virt- 
ually idontitifd  with  the  dcK;trinp  of  Hamilton,  Man- 
ael,  and  Spencer  as  to  tlie  iinconditioned." 

Is  it  desirable  to  take  this  limited  view  of  it  i  I 
think  not.  If  it  may  tie  tlins  restricted,  why  not  still 
further  ?  Why  not  define  it,  for  example,  as  the  doc- 
trine which  teacltt'.s  that  the  ahsolute  cannot  l>e  known, 
and  is  to  W  iM'lieved  in  only  as  the  cnnse  everywhere 
present,  an<l  manifesting  itself  in  all  phenomena? 
You  will  thereby  l>e  freed  from  the  necessity  of  treat- 
ing Christian  theists,  like  Hamilton  and  Maiisel,  as 
agnostics,  and  will  mean  by  agnosticism  a  ilefinite 
individual  theory — that  of  Spencer  as  to  the  un- 
knowable. 

It  will  l>c  said  that  sufb  dcfiniteni'ss  and  restriction 
would  be  the  reverse  c.f  nii'rifs;  that  by  exclusively 
applying  an  essentially  general  name  to  the  particular 
theory  of  knowledge  held  by  Mr.  SjK^neer,  the  inti- 
mate affinity  of  his  theory  witli  (hat  of  Hamilton  and 
Man.sel  would  l>e  ignored  or  concealed ;  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  "  the  agnosticism  of  Spencer,"  when- 
ever this  the<iry  is  meant,  but  very  ine.spedienf  on 
any  occasion  to  represent  Mr.  Sjieneer  and  his  fol- 
lowers as  the  only  agnostics. 

And  all  that  is  tnie.  and  quite  conclusive  against 
identifying  agnosticism  with  Spencerian  agnosticism. 
It  applies  also,  however,  against  restricting  the  name 

'  See  tlie  srtiHe  AgnoslicOm  by  Profe»»or  Caldenrood  la  Relig- 
ious Encyclopirdia,  edited  by  Dr   Schnff. 
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agnosticism  even  to  ilie  wliide  niovenii'nt  of  sjH?cula- 
tinn  as  to  the  incognoscibility  jet  credibility  of  the 
absolute  with  which  the  names  of  Hamilton,  Mansel, 
and  S]>enoer  arc  familiarly  as.<"ciiiteil.  The  entire 
doctrine  which  these  authors  hold  in  common  is  but 
a  stage  or  form  of  a  far  obler  and  broader  doctrine,  a 
portion  of  a  whole  from  which  it  cannot  without  vio- 
lence and  violation  of  nature  V>e  severed.  In  the 
negative  and  oidy  projierly  agnostic  element  of  it 
tliere  is  nothing  original.  The  cognoscibility  of  the 
absolute  has  l)eeii  denied  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  history  of  philosophical  scepticism ;  by 
Protagoras  and  Pyrrho  not  less  than  by  Hamilton  or 
Spencer,  although  in  a  diflferent  manner  and  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  (^n  the  mere  ground  of  that  denial, 
therefore,  it  is  unreasonable  to  conlinc  the  name  of 
agnosticism  to  a  class  of  thinkers  who  have  lived  after 
Kant 

Is  it  said  that  fhese  thinkers,  wJiile  denying  tl-e 
jKtasibility  of  knowing  the  absnhite,  have  yet  affirmed 
the  necessity  of  believing  in .  its  existence  either  as 
jx'rsonality  or  cause,  as  (Jod  or  force  ?  But  this  af- 
tirniation  also  is  not  original  or  distinctive.  It  had 
been  maintained  by  tbeologians  ages  l>efore  Kant  and 
Hamilton  associated  their  names  with  it.  It  was  even 
more  generally  appritved  among  the  philosophical 
sceptics  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentli  centuries 
than  it  has  been  among  those  of  the  nineteenth. 

Besides,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  rea- 
son for  calling  a  man  an  agnostic  that  be  holds  him- 
self Ixiund  tu  believe  more  than  he  can  know.  For  ob- 
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viously  it  implies  that  if  a  niau  hold  that  the  absolute 
cannot  be  k-nowii  and  ought  not  to  Ije  bcliered  in  he  is 
not  an  agnostic,  but  if  lie  hold  that  the  absolute  cannot 
be  known  yet  ought  to  be  believed  in  he  is  an  agnos- 
tic;  in  other  words,  it  makes  the  distinetivc  charac- 
teristic of  agnosticism  to  lie  ni»t  in  its  restriction  of 
the  sphere  of  knowledge,  but  in  its  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  belief.  But  to  do  so  is  to  sever  the  connec- 
tion l)etween  the  term  agiK»sticisin  and  its  etymology, 
and  to  that  extent  an  abuse  of  laiigiiago.  All  who 
hold  the  same  theory  of  knowledge  .should  obviously, 
when  viewed  in  respect  to  it,  be  called  by  the  same 
name;  and  all  who  claim  extraordinary  rights  or 
powers  of  belief  sSiouUl,  wlicn  that  elaitn  is  in  ques- 
tion, be  designated  by  some  name  indicative  of  its 
nature.  Agnosticism  is  an  ap|»ropr!ate  name  for  a 
certain  theory  of  knowledge,  but  one  altogether  in- 
appropriate for  any  theory  of  Iwlief. 

Hamilton,  Mansel,  Spencer,  and  other  supporters 
of  that  theory  of  nescience  wliicli  found  in  Professor 
Cahlcrwood  one  of  its  most  acute  and  careful  critics, 
may  justly  be  called  agnostics  on  account  of  their 
denial  of  the  cognoscibility  of  the  Absolute  or  God, 
just  as  tiiose  who  deny  the  cognoscibility  of  the  Rela- 
tive, whether  World  or  Self,  may  be  fairly  .so  desig- 
nated. But,  it  seems  to  me,  one  cannot  consistently 
limit  the  name  of  agnostic  to  tho.*c  who  deny  the  cog- 
noscibility of  the  Absfdute,  and  still  less  to  those  who, 
while  denying  its  cognoscibility,  affirm  tlieir  faith  in 
its  reality.  A  philosophically  maintained  lielief  in  the 
inoognoscibility  of  the  Absolute  is  not  coextensive 
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witli  tlie  theory  or  doctrine  of  nescience,  but  only  with 
a  theory  or  <l<K*trine  of  a  rertjiin  kind  of  nescience. 
The  term  aijnostulkitJitn  niiglit,  jjerhaps,  1h3  an  appro- 
priate term  for  the  theory  which  denies  the  cognosci- 
bility  of  (Jod,  and  agnastolheisls  for  its  upholders. 
My  Greek  does  not  suggest  to  me  a  suitable  designa- 
tion for  the  theory  whicli  at  once  denies  knowledge  of 
and  affirms  faith  in  God.  Possibly  even  the  Greek 
language  may  not  be  found  readily  to  supply  a  con- 
venient term  for  such  a  tenet  as  that  what  is  entirely 
unknowable  ought  nevertheless  to  be  believed. 

VI.  bobebty's  views  on  the  nature  of  ag- 
nosticism  STATED   AND   CRITICISED 

An  able  French  publicist — M.  E.  de  Robcrty — has 
during  recent  years  treated  of  agnostisicm  in  a  very 
ingenious  aiul  iudeix>ndent  manner  in  several  works 
the  titles  of  which  are  given  below.'  His  peculiar 
view  of  its  character  is  naturally  and  logically  de- 
j)endent  on  the  thoroughness  of  bis  empiricism. 

For  M.  de  Rolierty,  as  for  Professor  Calderwood, 
agnosticism  is  "  the  doctrine  of  the  unknowable  "  ; 
but  he  holds  that  the  doctrine  of  the  uiiksiowable  is  in- 
clusive of  "  the  whole  of  religion  and  the  whole  of 
metaphysics,"  and  not  merely  of  such  phases  of  belief 
regarding  the  unknowable  as  the  so-called  critical  ag- 

'  f/Anciennf  ft  la  Nourtlle  I'hilotophie,  1887.  f/  fnconnnttiaUe, 
8a  Metaphytiqiie,  Sn  I'tycholoyit,  Issll.  Ao  Philosophit  ilit  Sihie- 
Cntieitme-Potilirisme-Fro/iitionismey  IH'.ll.  Agnotiicisnit.  Efsai 
$ur  qvtlqiiei  thiones  peisimiiies  de  la  connaissance,  ]8!'2.  La 
Rechercht  de  runiie,  1893.   Auguste  Comie  et  Herbtrt  Sptnctr,  1894. 
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nostifisiii  <if  Kant,  jHisitivist  Hgimsticism  of  Cointe, 
coiulitioiiul  agnosticism  of  Hamilton  ami  Mansel,  or 
evolutionist  agnosticism  of  Sjtcnccr. 

The  latter,  acconling  to  M.  de  Roberty,  far  from 
reallv  licing  what  their  aillirrpiits,  the  advanerd  spir- 
its of  our  cjKH;h,  supjHisc  tliciu  to  be — the  last  and 
highest  results  of  a  long  legitimate  evolution,  or  re- 
cent and  valuable  acquisitions  of  philosophy,  or  direct 
negations  of  all  religion  and  metaphysics — are  only 
nineteenth  century  phases  of  a  process  of  illusion 
which  goes  back  to,  and  is  essentially  fine  with,  prim- 
itive feticbisui.  Agnosticism,  be  holds,  is  a  very 
complex  illusion,  which  has  its  roots  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  siujilar  illusions,  some  of  which  are  of  a  psychi- 
cal and  others  of  a  social  nature  ;  and  when  this  com- 
plex phenomenon  is  analysed  there  is  found  to  be  a 
perfect  identity  Iwtwet'u  the  central  conception  of  the 
meet  primitive  religions,  or  of  the  most  outgrown 
metaphysical  sj'stems,  and  the  notion  of  the  unknow- 
able. Religious  faiths,  meta|)liysical  d*x"trines,  and 
agnostic  beliefs  are,  in  iiis  view,  [Mn'fectly  hottiologoua 
groups  of  sociological  phenomena,  fulfilling  essential- 
ly the  same  functions  and  frdlmviiig  the  same  laws  of 
metamorphosis.  The  unknowable  ]iliirulity  of  iuac- 
ceaaibles  accepted  by  fVimte  is  akin  to  polytheism; 
the  Unknowable  in  the  singular  revered  by  Mr.  S]ien- 
cer  is  akin  to  theological  monism  ;  the  faith  of  Ilnm- 
ilton  in  an  unknowable  Unconditioned  is  a  revival  of 
the  belief  in  the  suijernatnral  characteristic  of  the 
primitive  state  of  linmauity — a  case  of  intellectual 
atavism.      Supc-rnatural  and  \inknowable  are  only  dif- 
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ferent  names  for  the  same  thing;  and  in  all  religions 
there  is  the  same  8Ui>prnatundism,  in  all  philosophies 
the  same  agnosticism.  Religion  is  an  unconscious  ag- 
nosticism ;  metaphysics  a  semi-unconscious  agnosti- 
cism, varying  according  to  the  c]K>oh  of  time  and  the 
type  of  system — materialistic,  idealistic,  or  aensual- 
istic — to  which  it  belongs;  and  the  avowed  agnosti- 
cism of  to-day  is  a  stage  of  the  same  pnx-ess.  So  far 
from  l)eing  the  formal  negation  of  theology  and  its 
eldest  daiightcr  metaphysics,  it  is  simply  their  mod- 
ern form,  their  direct  descendant  and  legitimat<'  heir- 
ess. 

M.  de  Roberty  foresees  that  the  view  which  he 
gives  of  agnosticism  will  be  objected  to  on  the  ground, 
that  whereas  what  he  calls  ancient  agnosticism  (re- 
ligion and  metaphysics)  pursued  the  search  of  the 
unknowable  with  faith  and  hope,  modern  agnosticism 
deliberately  renounces  such  search  and  expressly  ac- 
knowledges that  the  absolute  cannot  l)e  known, — that 
all  quest  of  first  and  final  causes  must  fail,  lie  deals, 
however,  with  tlie  objection,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
worthless.  Those  who  pursue  objects  which  turn  out 
to  be  absurdities,  and  those  who  renounce  pursuit  of 
them  because  they  always  so  turn  oiit,  yet  continue  to 
theorise  on  them  as  imattainablc,  as  unknowable,  are, 
he  holds,  in  tlie  same  self-contradictory  position  and 
labouring  under  an  essentially  identical  delusion. 
Between  the  unknowable  which  one  seeks  to  render 
knowable  by  extra-scientific  processes,  and  the  un- 
knowable which  one  cannot  know  by  the  methods  of 
science  and  consequently  aliandons  to  methods  of  spec- 
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Illation  which  science  forbids,  there  is  only  tho  slight- 
est und  most  sliadowj  of  distinctions.  All  forms  of 
lieliof  in  the  unknowable, — although  so  many  meta- 
physicians regard  them  as  irreducible,  just  as  zoolo- 
gists 8o  regarded  animal  species  in  the  days  of  Cuvier, 
— are  of  the  same  nature  and  stages  of  the  same 
evolutionary  process. 

RobertA'  denies  the  legitimacy  of  belief  in  the  un- 
knowable in  all  its  forms,  but  combats  it  chiefly  in 

ich  as  are  characteristic  of  the  present  age.     ilod- 

agnosticism  he  recognises,  indeed,  to  be  incapable 

of  acting  on  humanity  either  for  good  or  evil  with 

ything  like  the  power  of  the  older  agnostic  systems. 
It  seems  to  him  to  l>e  even  in  the  forms  which  have 
been  given  to  it  by  Kant,  Comte,  and  Spencer,  un- 
worthy of  attention  for  any  intrinsic  merits.  But  he 
deems  it  to  be  of  prime  interest  notwithstanding  its 
inherent  weakness  and  poverty,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
"  the  la^t  citadel  of  metaphysics," — "  almost  the  only 
phantom  of  the  theological  past  of  humanity  which 
has  not  been  exorcised  by  science," — "  the  only  sur- 
viving chief  of  what  if.  Tainc  calls  '  the  army  of  ver- 
bal entities  which  had  fonnerly  invaded  all  provinces 
of  nature,  and  which  during  three  hundred  years  the 
l>rogress  of  science  had  been  overt li  rowing  one  by 
one.' "  Wlien  it  is  universally  recognised  to  be  a 
pseudo-concept,  a  merely  "  verbal  entity,"  and  think- 
ers cease  to  occiipy  their  minds  with  it,  then,  he  holds, 
all  science  falsely  so  called  will  have  at  length  come 
to  be  disowned,  and  all  theological  and  metaphysical 
rubbish  swept  away.     Positive  science  will   receive 
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the  honour  due  to  it,  and  a  scientific  philo60[^y  capa- 
ble of  serving  as  an  adequate  basis  to  sesthetic  and  in- 
dustrial art  will  begin  to  be  constituted. 

The  state  of  positive  science  reached  in  any  age  has 
always  been,  according  to  Roberty,  the  determining 
cause  of  the  character  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age. 
Religion  was  evolred  from  least  knowledge,  meta- 
j^ysics  through  a  further  growth  of  knowledge,  and 
contemporary  agnosticism  testifies  by  its  very  vague- 
ness and  emptiness  to  the  pressure  and  predominance 
of  science.  But  religion,  metaphysics,  and  contem- 
porary agnosticism  are  not  stages  of  theorising  which 
lead  up  to  or  pass  into  science.  There  is  no  natural 
or  logical  transition  from  the  unknowable  to  the 
known-  There  has  always  been  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  has  always  been  positive,  or  in  other  words, 
of  the  nature  of  science,  for  there  is  no  other  knowl- 
edge. Contemporary'  agnosticism  is  no  more  occu- 
pied with  an  object  of  knowledge,  and  has  no  more  a 
scientific  character,  than  fetichism.  The  unknowa- 
ble is  altogether  an  illusion,  and  when  examined  al- 
ways vanishes  in  the  unknown.  We  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  limits  which  separate  the  certain  do- 
main of  the  unknown  from  the  problematical  domain 
of  the  unknowable. 

Such  is  the  general  view  of  agnosticism  presented 
in  the  able  and  suggestive  works  of  M.  de  Roberty.  It 
18  just  the  ^new  which  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
be  given  by  one  who  surveys  the  realm  of  knowledge 
from  the  particular  intellectual  standpoint  which  he 
occupies.     Being  not  only  an  independent  and  oou- 
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rageous  but  an  exceptionally  consistent  and  logical 
thinker,  he  is  generally  able  in  criticising  the  agnos- 
tic doctrines  of  the  present  day  to  show  tlmt  tliosc  \Vho 
propound  them  are  not  as  faithful  to  their  o^v^l  prin- 
ciples as  he  himself  is,  but  have  involved  themselves 
in  contradictions  which  they  should  have,  and  which 
he  has,  avoide<l.  ITis  attacks  on  these  doctrines  are 
made  from  the  same  jwsition  on  wliicli  their  defenders 
stand,  but  which  he  easily  proves  that  they  have  no 
right  to  occupy  unless  they  surrender  thoui ;  and  so 
clearly  has  he,  on  tlie  whole,  consistency  and  reason 
on  his  side,  that  professed  agnostics  are  much  more 
likely  to  say  nothing  regarding  his  assaults  than  to 
attempt  to  reivcl  them. 

Probably  no  one  else  has  given  so  extensive  a  sig- 
nification to  the  word  agnosticism  as  he  has  done,  but 
the  way  in  w^hich  he  employs  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
be  in  entire  accordance  with  his  philosophical  stand- 
point and  principles.  These  l)eing  what  they  are,  he 
is  clearly  entitled  to  regard  all  religionists  and  meta- 
j>hysicians  as  well  as  all  professors  of  tlie  creed  of 
nescience  as  agnostics,  lie  has  as  much  riglit  to  use 
the  word  in  the  very  wide  sense  which  he  attaches  to 
it  as  1  have  to  use  it  in  a  much  more  restricted  one. 
We  both  employ  it  in  tlie  same  way,  namely,  with 
reference  to  what  is  deemed  unknowable.  While 
differing  widely  we  differ  only  as  to  the  limits  within 
which  knowledge  lies.  lie  denies  and  I  affirm  that 
men  can  attain,  and  have  attaine<],  to  a  knowledge!  of 
theological  and  metaphysical  truths.  To  me  there 
seems  to  be  hardly  any  fact  of  which  we  may  be,  and 
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ought  to  be,  so  certain  as  of  the  existence  and  govern- 
ment of  a  Supreme  lieing,  omni{K>tent  and  omnipres- 
ent, nniniscicnt  and  rijiliteona.  For  thinking  so  M. 
de  Ilobcrty  nmst  iiiflndo  nic  among  agnustiw,  seeing 
that  lie  supjxises  that  l>elipf  in  God  is  never  knowledge 
but  always  illnsiim.  I,  <in  the  other  hand,  just  be- 
cause he  tliiiikfi  sii — ju.Ht  hi'canse  he  deems  to  l>e  neces- 
sarily illusion  what  I  hold  to  he  adctjnately  evideneed 
truth — am  comi)elled  to  consider  him  to  he  the  real 
agnostic;  one  who  wfiuld  extrude  fmm  the  realm  of 
knowledge  a  prfivince  whieli  riglitfnlly  belongs  to  it. 
This  shows  how  relative  and  jwrsonal  our  views  of 
agnosticism  and  applications  of  the  term  agnostic  are, 
hut  it  does  not  imply  injustice  on  either  side,  or  tend 
to  obliterate  differences,  or  to  conceal  or  confuse  any 
issues  iiivolved. 

M.  de  Roherty  has  given  expression  to  numy  nrig- 
inal  i<li'as,  and  formnhifed  nniny  interesting  generali- 
sations. He  has  traced  with  seurehing  vision  the 
nniin  currents  of  human  thought,  and  set  in  a  fresh 
light  the  interrelations  of  the  chief  systenis  of  sjiecu- 
lation.  lie  is  es]K^ially  instructive  when  he  treats 
of  the  philiiso]»hic'al  strivings  of  the  present  time,  and 
has,  perhaps,  successfidly  shown  that  very  much  of 
what  has  lieen  written  alxmt  thr  itnkiiawable  by  con- 
temfwrary  agnostics  is  as  nonsensical  as  anything  of 
an  analogous  kind  which  can  Ix?.  laid  to  the  charge  of 
medieval  scholastics.  What  alone  concerns  us  here, 
hfiwevfr,  is  the  (|Uestion.  Has  he  made  out  tliat  all 
metaphysics  and  all  theologj-  are  of  an  agniisti<"  cliar- 
aeter?  And  that  question  I  can  only  answer  in  the 
negative. 
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As  to  niftajihysios,  1  «ni  nowhere  find  tliat  he 
clearly  U-lls  us  wlial  he  means  liy  it.  That  it  was 
iiiciinihent  on  liini  t<>  <]<>  seeing  tiint  there  arc  various 
and  conili<-ting  conceptions  as  to  its  subject  and  lim* 
its.  It  can  nurely  not  l)e  lieM  that  in  no  sense  which 
ean  rcasfmahly  lie  given  to  the  word  will  it  designate 
a  section  or  province  of  real  knowledge.  And  even 
should  M.  de  Rol)erty  be  of  that  opinion  he  has  not 
shown  it.s  correct iiess.  To  most  of  his  readers  his 
own  works  will  ussuretlly  be  thought  to  consist  largely 
of  metaphysical  reflections.  The  positions  from  which 
he  reasons  an<l  the  results  at  which  he  arrives  are 
rarely  the  data  or  the  generalisations  of  physii-al 
science;  they  are,  in  the  plain  etymological  sense  of 
the  term,  metaphysical  vwws,  although  they  may 
have  a  reference  to  phijmcnl  fncls.  How  any  sort  of 
thefjrising  as  to  the  attHinability  of  kuowlctlge  or  as 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  knowledge  can  be  other 
than  metaphysical  in  character  is  so  difficidt  to  under- 
stand that  it  should  not  he  left  unexplained  by  one 
who  l)elieves  in  its  prtssibility — which  I  do  not. 
Wlierever  thouglit  is,  even  although  it  lie  thought 
about  objects  of  sense,  there  is  something,  and  even 
much,  which  is  real,  and  yet  not  physical  but  meta-* 
physical. 

As  to  theology  also  M.  de  Roberty  seems  to  me  to 
have  wholly  failcfl  to  justify  his  inclusion  of  it  in  ng- 
nosticisni,  although  his  consistency  in  regarding  anil 
descrjiiing  it  as  agnosticism  be  unquestionable.  Anti- 
thcoh^ical  agnostics  would  almost  seem  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  not  to  adopt  the  only  method 
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of  estabiisbing  the  truth  of  their  own  doctrine  which 
can  possibly  be  satisfactory.  Instead  of  applying 
themselves  to  show  that  the  alleged  rational  bases  of 
tbeologj'  are  unsound,  they,  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  prefer  to  adduce  reasons  for  declining  the 
task  so  obviously  incumbent  on  them.  They  too 
often  deem  it  sufficient  to  assume  that  it  is  one  which 
is  unnecessary  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  or  to 
assert  that  there  can  be  no  knowledge  except  within 
empirical  laws.  M.  de  Roberty  attempts  to  do  more, 
but  to  little  purpose.  He  lays  down  as  a  psychologi- 
cal discovery  of  his  own  what  he  calls  ■"  the  law  of  the 
identity  of  super-abstract  contraries."  What  he 
means  thereby  is  that  such  lofty  al>stract  correlatives 
as  Grtd  and  the  universe,  noumenon  and  phenomenon, 
infinite  and  finite,  absolute  and  relative,  although  ap- 
parently opposed,  are  really  equivalent  and  synony- 
mous. And  from  this  law  he  concludes  that  the  word 
God  signifies  only  the  uni%'erse  or  an  abstract  idea  of 
it,  the  infinite  only  the  pure  or  abstract  finite,  &c.  Of 
course,  were  it  sp  theology  could  only  be  a  scienee 
falsely  so  called,  one  exclusively  occupied  with  illu- 
sions generated  by  the  inherent  weakness  and  falla- 
ciousness of  human  thought. 

But  is  it  so  ?  Rather,  is  not  the  alleged  law  a  mere 
jMradox  ?  Our  author,  at  least,  has  not  yet  shown  it 
to  be  anything  else.  Certainly  he  has  in  no  way 
proved  it,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  he  has  per- 
suaded a  single  individual  to  liclieve  in  the  tnith  of 
it.  So  long  as  he  has  not  proved  it,  or  shown  theo- 
logians that  what  they  consider  to  be  evidences  of 
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God*8  a^encv  in  the  pbrsical  anivprse,  in  historical 
derelopnent,  mnd  spiritiuJ  experience  have  been  mis- 
interpTEtod  by  them,  be  caiutat  be  held  to  have  made 
out  that  theologj  is  a  species  of  agnosdeian. 


m.  cKrnciSM  of  lesue  stephex  s  tiews  of 
▲onoencTSM 

Tfaeiv  is  ret  another  view  of  agnostictsin  which  it 
appears  to  me  oi^t  to  be  rejected.  It  proceeds  on 
the  assamption  that  the  attitude  of  the  mind  to  knowl- 
edge mav  be  fairlv  described  as  either  gnoetic  or  ag- 
BOade;  that  every  individual  thinker  who  is  not  an 
agnoflde  must  be  a  gnostic.  This  view  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  has  adopted.  Hence  his  '*  Agnostic's  Apol- 
ogy "  begins  thns : — 

"  The  name  Axnoetie,  originai\f  coined  by  Profeaaor 
Hnxley  aboat  1868.  has  gained  general  aoeeptanoe.  It  is 
■onelaMa  naed  to  indicate  the  phiioeopliiea]  theory  vhiefa 
Mr.  Hertiert.Speoeer,  as  lie  tells  us.  developed  from  the  doc- 
trine of  HamiltoQ  and  Hansel.  Upon  that  theory  I  ex- 
press no  opinion.  I  take  the  word  in  a  va^^er  sense,  and 
am  giad  to  believe  that  its  use  indicates  an  advance  in  th« 
eoartedies  of  controverBy.  The  old  theological  phr&se  for 
an  intelleetoal  opponent  was  Atheist — a  name  which  Ftill 
retains  a  certain  flavoar  as  of  the  stake  in  thi$  world  and 
bell-fire  in  the  next,  and  which,  luoreover,  implies  an  in- 
aocaracy  of  some  importance.  Dogmatic  Atheism— the 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  God,  whatever  may  be  meant  by 
Ood — is,  to  say  the  least,  a  rare  phase  of  opinion.  The 
wofd  Agnoatieism,  on  the  other  hand,  eeemii  to  imply  a 
fairly  accurate  repre»tentation  of  a  form  of  creed  already 
oommoii  and  daily  Kpnauling.  The  .V^nioetic  is  one  wboas- 
-what  no  one  denies — that  there  aiv  limits  to  the 
q>bere  of  human  intelligence.     He  asserts,  further,   what 
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bmm  mxpnmij  wifiihiimd.  that 
liadto  am  ancli  •■  to  trartade  at  Icaat  whmt  Lewea  calla' 
*  nHtenpirieal  *  kmMrledge.  But  he  goes  fartber  and  a$- 
tettm,  in  oppodtioo  <o  theologiaiM,  that  theokigjr  Uee  wHh- 
ia  tfatt  foriiMilen  iiiImtcl  lliis  lact  aeeertioa  taiMs  the  &■• 
portaot  iane :  and.  tlma^  I  bare  no  preteasioB  to  inTent 
aa  op|HMitiaa  ntcknatne.  I  may  renture.  for  the  par 
of  thia  attiele,  to  desrribe  the  rival  school  as  Gnoatie^l 
Iba  Qnoatie  holds  that  oar  reason  can,  in  some  senses 
I  the  narrow  limits  of  experience.  He  holds  that 
I  attain  truths  not  capable  uf  reriflcation,  and  not 
needing  Tcriflcatinn.  by  actual  experiment  or  verification. 
He  holds  further,  that  a  knowledge  of  thciee  truths  is 
tenti&l  to  the  higb<»i  interests  of  mankind,  and  enables  i 
tn  some  sort  to  solve  the  dark  riddle  of  the  iiniverMi. "  > 

With  ninch  that  is  said  there  I  cannot  agree.  The 
substitution  of  the  name  agnostic  for  atlieist  may  in- 
dicate no  advance  in  the  courtesies  of  ojntroversy. 
The  application  of  the  term  gnostic  to  all  who  are  not 
atheistic  may  be  deemed  to  indicate  the  opposite. 
There  may  have  been  a  lack  of  courtesy  shown  by  the 
early  Christian  writers  who  turned  into  a  nickname 
the  name  of  gnostic  which  some  of  their  adversaries 
applied  to  themselves  as  a  title  of  honour;  but  surely 
to  call  all  who  are  not  atheists  gnostics,  a  name  which 
ha.s  never  been  so  used  before,  and  which  has  l)een  in 
bad  repute  among  Christians  almost  since  the  days  of 
8l  Paul,  is  still  less  courteous.  The  term  atheist  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  often  applied  in  a  reckless 
and  uiijtist  way,  but  to  say  that  it  was  "  the  old  theo- 
logical piirase  for  an  intellectual  opponent "  is  itself 
not  an  accurate  or  fair  statement  The  "  flavour  " 
'  Ah  Ajfnosiie'*  Apology  and  Other  Ettays,  pp.  1,  2. 
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of  vUeli  Mc  Steiiw  speaks  is  nat  inlMKat  in  tke 
word,  and  is  fell  coif  bv  the  wlgu',  to  ninm  tlw  tana 
•gofosde,  mhen  emfiaytd  as  eqoirslrat  to  atheist,  will 
hare  just  the 

The  word  atheist  is  a  thoniii^T  hoaest,  tmaoilMg- 
noos  tenn.  It  means  one  who  does  not  beliere  in 
God,  and  it  means  neither  more  nfor  leas.  It  implits 
neither  blame  nor  approral,  neither  desert  of  ponish- 
ment  nor  of  reward.  If  a  purelj  dogmatic  atheism 
be  a  rare  phase  of  opinion  critical  atheism  is  a  T&ry 
oommom  one,  and  there  is  also  a  form  of  atheism  noC 
nnwHnmon  which  is  praCeasedlT  sceptical  or  agnostic^ 
but  often  in  realitr  dogmatie  or  gnosftie. 

So  far  from  the  word  agnosririum,  on  the  odter 
hand,  implving.  as  Mr.  Stephen  aajs,  a  fairlv  aoco- 
rate  representation  of  a  creed  which  asserts  that  theol- 
<iigy  falk  without  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  it  has  no 
special  reference  whaterer  to  theology.  It  denotes 
merelT  a  ther^rr  of  knowledge,  and  so  may  apply  to 
any  or  every  sphere  of  conceivable  existence;  but  it 
no  more  implies  theology  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  intelligence  than  physiology  or  psfcfaology. 
.\n  agnostic  may  be  either  a  theist  or  an  atheist. 
There  are  theological  as  well  as  anti-the'jlogioal  »g- 
noetics;  and  to  call  the  former  gnostics  is  as  manifest- 
ly an  abase  of  language  as  it  would  be  to  call  the 
latter  so. 

Mr.  Stephen's  attempted  delineation  of  a  gnostic 
is  not  a  recognisable  likeness.  "  The  gnostic  liolds 
that  our  reason  can,  in  some  measure,  transcend  the 
narrow  limits  of  experience."     -\nd  so  do  many  ag- 
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noetics,  including.  I  imaginp,  Mr.  Stephen  himself. 
Experience!  What  sort  of  experience t  Does  Mr. 
Stephen  hold  that  hnman  reasoo  camiot  transcend  the 
narrow  limits  of  sense-experieoce !  If  »),  it  is  clear 
that  he  oii^t  to  sacrifice  to  his  agnoedeisni  mathe- 
matical, mental,  and  moral  science,  as  thev  all  tran- 
scend the  nam>w  limits  of  such  experieDce.  If  no( 
he  is  not  entitled  to  assume  that  religion  and  theolo 
themselves  mav  not  lie  within  the  Limits  of  a  real  al- 
thougli  uon-sensiions  experience.  Xo  cautious  think- 
er will  athmi  that  reason  can  transcend  the  limits  of 
all  experience,  seeing  that  the  only  known  limits  of 
universal  ejcperience  are  the  laws  of  reasMi  itself.  £Ix- 
perience  extends  just  so  far  as  reason  can  go  without 
violating  its  own  laws,  and  ao  oeasiog  to  be  reasona- 
ble. A  man  who  simplv  asserts  that  reason  cannot 
transcend  tliis  or  that  species  of  experience  is  a  pure 
d<^matist :  he  itiuy  call  himself  in  good  faith  an  ag- 
nostic, but  is  really  a  gnostic,  so  befo^ed  as  not  to 
know  what  or  where  he  is. 

"He"  (the  gnostic),  Mr.  Stephen  further  says, 
"  holds  that  we  can  attain  truths  not  capable  of  veri- 
fication, and  not  neeiling  verification,  by  actual  erper- 
iment  or  verification."  This  trait  also  is  not  dis- 
tinctive of  theologians,  Mr.  Stephen's  so-called  gnos- 
tics. Speaking  generally,  they  neither  hold  religioiis 
truth  to  be  incapable  of  verification  nor  to  he  without 
need  of  it  They  hold,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  religions 
truth  can  and  ought  to  be  verified.  They  have  always 
done  ao  more  or  less;  and  at  the  present  day  their  beat 
representatives  are  characterised  by  the  earnestness 
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with  which  thoy  insist  on  the  inijxirtance  of  verifica- 
tion in  relipon.  But,  of  wiirso.  thp.v  niaintHlii  at 
the  same  time  tliat  the  veritieution  must  Ih-  of  an  tl]^- 
propriate  kind — one  which  has  a  real  and  intelligible 
relation  to  the  nature  of  relipons  truth  ami  of  relig- 
ious experience.  If  the  verification  demanded  l>e 
tliat  of  physical  sensihlc  ex|M'ripnee,  then  the  <le- 
ductions  of  the  mathematician  and  the  indiietions  of 
the  historian  are  uiiverifiahlc,  and  all  that  claims  to 
be  mental  or  moral  tnith  nm.st  be  rejected  by  science. 
Colours  are  not  to  be  discriminated  by  the  same  organ 
and  processes  as  sounds;  physics  and  chemistry  apply 
different  standanls  and  tests;  and  rcligiim  is  in  like 
manner  to  Ik?  judged  by  criteria  wliicb  can  1m^  reason- 
ably ajvplied  to  it.  To  ask  that  spiritual  truth 
should  Iw  verified  by  a  sensible  exi>erimental  proof  is 
to  ask  what  is  self-contradictory — namely,  that  such 
truth  should  1k'  Ixilli  what  it  is  and  is  not,  b<>th  spirit- 
ual and  physical.  As  spiritual  it  can  only  be  verified 
by  spiritual  Ix^ings  thr*>ugh  sjiiritual  jx'rcej)tions  and 
experiences.  That  it  cannot  be  verified  at  all  is  a 
mere  dogmatic  assertion.  No  proof  or  verification 
has  ever  been  given  of  that  assertion. 

Mr.  Stephen  adds:  "he"  (the  gnostic)  "holds, 
furtlier,  that  a  knowledge  of  those  truths  "  ( ''  meteui- 
pirical  "  truths)  "  is  essential  to  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind,  and  enables  us  in  some  sort  to  sidve  the 
dark  riddle  of  the  universe."  The  addition  is  not  an 
improvement.  The  sole  essential  ditference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  agnostic  and  his  o|)|>onent  is  as  to  the 
attainability  or  unattainability  of  truth  beyond  cer- 
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Uin  Hmiu ;  the  raloe  of  tmtii  is  not  in  qoestion.  The 
ngn^y^  doa  imC  deny  that  a  reliable  knovledge  of 
Ckx!,  wen  it  attainrd,  wonlil  be  of  high  nJoe,  and 
otmld  Dot  fail  to  «li«pp|  iiiiich  darkness^  Real  knowl- 
edge of  every  kind  id  lusef  ul  and  enli^tening.  Belief 
in  the  value  of  tmth  is  onramon  to  agnostic  and  gnoe- 
ti«>,  and  heiioe  ahonid  have  bad  no  place  aligned  to  it 
in  Mr.  Stephen's  definition  of  a  gnostic.  The  intro- 
duction of  it  serves  no  legitimate  end,  although  it 
may  give  «nne  slight  ojlour  of  relevancy  to  various 
awiertions  and  reas^^nings  which  are  really  irrelevant 
in  "  An  Agn^witic's  Apfdogy." 

What  I  wish,  however,  chiefly  to  emphasise  in  con- 
nection with  the  view  under  consideration  is  that  the 
temin  agiioMticlHin  and  gnosticism  can  only  bo  rea- 
Aoniilily  understood  by  the  generality  of  thinkers  as 
of  the  same  character  as,  for  example,  empiricism  and 
rutionHliHin,  individualism  and  socialism,  scepticism 
and  dogniafism.  That  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  the 
class  rif  words  which  denote  extreme  and  contrary  ten- 
dencies, widely  divergent  and  opjxisod  schemes  of 
thought,  the  narrowness  and  exchisiveness  of  which 
wise  men  eiKlcavour  to  avoid.  It  is  lietween  such  an- 
(ithetic  extremes  as  such  words  denote  that  the  gen- 
eral course  of  iK'lief,  mid  the  timin  iiiovetiients  of 
fboufflil,  and  far  ttte  larger  ]M)rtion  of  knowle<]ge  ac- 
(|uir<'d  by  sjiecuJntion  and  research,  are  lo  be  found. 

The  philosophical  world  is  happily  not  divided  into 
cnipirici.Ht!*  iiml  nitiurmlists, — tlmse  wlin  would  evolve 
nil  kuiiwloljjc  out  of  sc'iisiition  luid  those  who  would 
rewilve  it  all  into  reason.     Hardly  any  are  purely  em- 
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piricists  or  exclusively  rationalists.  Many,  indeed, 
asrribe  so  much  tf)  scnso  and  so  little  to  reason,  and 
many  others  so  imidi  tu  reason  and  so  little  to  sense, 
that  they  can  witlunit  injustice  be  characterised  as 
empiricists  and  rationalists  respectively,  if  it  be  suf- 
ficiently recogni8e<l  that  they  alike  allow  to  some  ex- 
tent both  sense  and  reason  to  l>e  constituents  of 
knowletlge.  The  great  majority  of  philoso[)hers, 
however,  attach  so  much  weight  to  both  the  empirical 
and  the  rationalist  elements  of  knowledge  that  to  de- 
scrik'  them  as  either  empiricists  or  rationalists  is 
manifestly  unfair. 

The  social  world,  in  like  manner,  cannot  hty  rea- 
s«mably  diviilcd,  as  so  many  s<x'ialists  would  have  us 
do,  into  socialists  and  individualists, — ^themselves 
and  oUiers, — the  sheep  and  goats  of  humanity.  Those 
who  call  them-selves,  or  can  justly  be  ('ailed,  individ- 
ualists are  few ;  and  of  those  wlu)  call  tliemselves  so- 
cialists a  crmsiderable  number  appeal  more  to  indi- 
vidual seltishness  than  those  whom  they  demnuicc  as 
individ\ialists,  and  an  even  greater  nund)er  designate 
themselves  s«x"ialists  largely  from  aversion  t^i  lieing 
de«ignated  by  others  individualists.  The  pretenders 
to  the  name  of  scKMalists  outnuml)er  those  who  are 
entitle<l  to  it,  and  of  those  who  are  entitled  tu  it  com- 
|)aratively  few  are  students  of  social  or  any  other 
science.  The  real  students  of  the  social  sciences,  for 
the  most  part,  regard  Ixtth  individualism  and  social- 
ism as  irrational  and  dangerous  al)errations. 

At  tJie  present  day  many  profe.><s  to  be  apiosties, 
but  no  one  will  allow  that  he  is  a  gnostic.     The  latter 
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dcJiipMtioB  is  old,  and  it  earij  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  eoaplimentarT.  The  former  being  of  recent  in- 
rention,  is  as  vet  comparatirelv  ansugj>estiTe  of 
otmoxioos  asaoeiatioos  sneh  as  cling  to  the  terms  gnos- 
tic, fvepdo.  and  dogmatist.  It  is  to  this  cinrnmstanoe, 
and  especially  to  the  discre«lit  into  which  the  term 
sceptic  has  fallen,  not  to  its  own  merits,  that  it  owes 
of  what  popularitv  it  noaawocBL  Inevitably, 
ft,  disagreeable  a;$^iciations  will  in  course  of 
attach  themselves  also  to  it.  The  inherent  de- 
fects of  agnosticism  are  stidicienk  of  IIniihhiiIii  h  to 
rasore  this.  The  eagerness  of  atheiate  to  exduuge 
their  own  name  for  that  of  agnostios  mmst  hasten  die 
degradaticm  of  the  latter  term.  A  re^leas  applica- 
tion of  the  term  gnostics  to  tbeists  can  only  tend  to  the 
aame  end.  It  is  desintble  that  the  term  agiMMtic 
akoold  be  as  Uiug  as  possible  kept  as  pore  as  poesiUe. 
Thoee  who  feel  so  will  not,  1  think,  approve  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  use  of  it 

The  autithesis  of  st^v(>ttcism  and  dognaatisni  coin- 
cides to  a  great  extt'ut  with  that  oi  mgmm&OBBX  and 
gnosticism.  The  former  refers  more  directly  to  the 
subjective  and  the  hitter  to  the  objective  side  or  as- 
pect of  the  same  cv^ntrast :  the  one  more  to  the  dispo- 
sitioo  and  attitude  of  the  mind  ti>wards  knowledge, 
and  the  other  uKjre  to  the  range  and  limits  of  knowV 
edjge  in  relariim  to  the  mind.  Wheaerer  thej  are 
■aefally  empl«yi-d  U>th  :5i-ts  of  tenas  imp^  dto  aame 
MrtiAesis  and  denote  the  same  extremes. 

The  words  ^vpticism  and  dogmatism  in  themarives 
xmpfy  tM)thing  excessive,  defective,  or  bhmiiMa     Re- 
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garded  simply  from  an  etymological  fM>int  of  view, 
scepticism  may  quite  reasonably  Im?  cleHnc'<l  as  the 
search  for  truth  and  dogmatisni  as  the  holding  of 
trutli.  Unfortunately  when  so  defined  they  are  use- 
less. They  indicate  no  contrast ;  seeking  tnith  is  not 
the  antithesis  but  the  condition  of  tinding  it.  And, 
furtlier,  the  history  of  the  words  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  us  so  to  employ  them.  Although  807- 
fjMTi^eiv  and  Soyfiaruco^  ditl  not  originally  suggest 
intellectual  rashness,  opinionativeness,  over-confi- 
dence, and  therefore  did  not  signify  what  we  now 
mean  by  dofjmaiijsitig  and  dogiimlical,  nor  did  trxe^t; 
and  «7-iee7rTt«o9  imply  excessive  doubt  of  the  existence 
or  attainability  of  truth  or  aversion  to  re<'ognise  evi- 
denc-e,  and  therefore  did  not  mean  scepticwn  or  scep- 
tical in  tlir-ir  current  sen.se,  tiiey  naturally  and  inevi- 
tably acquired  those  unfavourable  inijilications,  and 
had  their  significations  determined  accordingly. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  Greek  pliilosojihers  of  post- 
Socratie  times  were  characterised  by  nil  that  is  im- 
plied in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word  dogmatism. 
They  were  divided  into  contentions,  self-assertive, 
proselytising  schools,  each  so  very  sure  of  jxissessing 
the  whole  truth,  and  sfi  unwilling  to  allow  that  others 
might  have  a  share  of  it,  that  many  persons  felt 
doubtful  if  tliere  were  any  such  thing  as  truth,  and  at 
least  if  truth  were  discoverable.  Hence  the  rise  of 
a  school  of  reasoners  against  reason,  ready  to  dispute 
everj'thing,  and  professing  either  to  be  certain  only 
that  nothing  was  certain  or  that  not  even  that  was  cer- 
tain.    Hence,  also,  the  words  dogmatism  and  dog- 
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CHAPTER  III 
HISTORY  OF  AGNOSTICISM 

I.  INTBODUCTOBY.       ORIENTAL  AGNOSTICISM 

Agnosticism  is  uot  merely  a  kind  of  theorising,  but 
also  a  historiciil  fact,  and  one  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, importance,  and  interest.  It  is  older  than 
Christianity  or  than  any  Eiirojiean  nation,  and  has 
followed  a  course  just  as  real  and  trneealile  as  that  of 
a  religion  or  a  kingdom.  It  has  passed  through  a 
variety  of  stages,  assumed  many  forms,  been  at  sun- 
dry times  prevalent,  and  shows  at  the  present  day  no 
signs  of  exhaustion.  It  has  commended  itself  to  men 
of  very  different  types  of  character,  and  its  leading 
representatives  have  been  distinguished  in  philoso- 
phy, theology,  science,  literature,  and  even  in  ]v>litic3 
and  other  spheres  of  practical  life.  It  is  clearly  not 
a  mere  creation  of  human  wilfulness  or  exemplifica- 
tion of  human  folly,  but  a  something  deep  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  and  hence  also  a  social 
force,  a  power  capable  of  moulding  thought,  influenc- 
ing action,  aflFecting  the  general  course  of  man's  de- 
velopment, and  serving  providential  ends.  Hence  it 
IS  only  by  the  unreflecting  that  it  will  be  contemptu- 
ously, impatiently,  or  wrathfully  treated ;  from  oth- 
ers who  feel  called  to  deal  with  it,  even  on  the  whole 
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SHfaTXMmUj,  it  vill  reoiite  earcfal  and  reqnetfnl 
idenSiaii. 

Tfaroq^oot  the  pieKBt  work  h  vill  he  eooataatij 
to  reftpr  to  historical  ferns  <rf  ^nostieiB 
tfK  riem  lad  toiets  o£  iadmdaal  ■p^wfW  or 
of  paftifular  f^w*^  aAeah.  To  fgean  the  sub- 
ject of  it  in  a  merply  indefinite  and  genenl  war  voaM 
be  nseleas  and  unjust.  Agooadetso  is  so  va^e  and 
variable  that  to  attempt  to  reasoa  oa  it  in  itself,  apart 
froB  its  actual  manifestatiatM^  nost  be  futile.  It 
now  aeema  requisite,  therefore,  to  cast  a  rapid  glance 
over  the  history  of  agnostinsm,  to  note  its  chief 
•tag^  and  tn  name  or  characterise  the  more  famous 
of  its  representatives.  Even  a  mere  outline  of  the 
kind  will  be  better  than  none.  It  most  help  the 
reader  to  form  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  what  agnosti- 
cism is  as  here  onderstood ;  let  him  knov  who  its  chief 
adTocates  have  been,  so  that  he  maj  make  himself 
acquainted  with  their  pleadings  if  so  inclined ;  and 
indicate  to  him  what  was  the  place  occupied  in  agnos- 
tic history  by  those  agnostic  theorists  whose  views  he 
finds  subjected  in  our  pages  to  special  criticism. 

While  agnosticism  is  old,  it  is  far  from  as  old  as 
thouj^t,  or  even  as  old  as  either  religion  or  philoso- 
phy. Man  is  naturally  less  critical  or  sceptical  than 
imaginative  and  credulous.  lie  readily  satisfies  his 
cnriosi^  with  conjectures,  and  is  apt  to  believe  what- 
erer  be  is  told.  Tlie  lower  religions  manifest  the 
extraordinary  credulity  of  those  who  accept  them.  It 
IS  only  at  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  thnt  relig- 
iouji  Iteliefs  are  seriously  tested  with  reference  to 
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their  troth  or  falsehood.  Bofore  there  arises  an  earn- 
est demand  for  rationality  and  evidence  there  must 
be  the  felt  want  of  them  which  spring  from  doubt : 
hence  the  spiritual  necessity,  the  religious  impor- 
tance, of  doubt  in  beings  so  constituted  and  circum- 
stanced as  men  are. 

The  oldest  historical  forms  of  philosophy  similarly 
exhibit  the  most  evident  marks  of  having  originated 
in  a  reasttn  too  easily  satisfied  and  ovenveeningly  con- 
fident in  its  own  strength.  "  Had  men,"  says  Comte, 
"  not  begun  by  an  exa^erated  estimate  of  what  they 
could  do,  they  wonl<l  never  have  done  all  they  were  ca- 
pable of.  It  has  to  be  added  that  their  priile  was  chief- 
ly due  to  their  inevitable  ignorance — their  excessive 
confidence  to  their  defective  experience.  If  they  had 
been  critical  or  sceptical — if  tliey  had  clearly  seen 
how  difhcult  were  the  problems  with  which  they  pro- 
poeed  to  deal  and  how^  inadequate  for  Uieir  solution 
were  the  means  at  their  disptisal — they  would  certain- 
ly never  have  Ix^n  to  philosophise  at  all ;  but  this 
they  could  not  be,  could  not  see,  the  humility  and  the 
knowledge  which  it  implied  being  only  attainable 
through  the  exjierience  acquire<l  in  the  course  of  con- 
tinuous philosophising  itself.  They  began  in  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  begin  with  such  knowl- 
e<lge  and  methods  as  they  possessed. 

The  earliest  philosiiphies  were  those  which  most 
boldly  undertook  t<»  explain  mysteries  the  most  pro- 
found and  to  grapple  with  questions  the  most  inacces- 
sible; and  it  was  thnmgli  this  bcddness  that  they 
came  into  conflict  with  contemporaneous  religions. 
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wfirrr,  am  in  Indta,  tr  | 

"Thf  amititi^  and  mntrMfirtiuu»  «f 
mptlmma,  all  Uriplj  st  varnmer  wiA » 
jy  «MitribtiU>d  :m  the  rue  nf  aeeplxei^  riiikiil,  it 
mm  (inly  «Hira  philnif  hii  ■!  ijiiii  iim  of  the  Id*  voife- 
ilfvwwnp  aiiri  ipemLrtive  tvpr  had  < 
dun  «toabt  or  jabriigf  wf  a 


im  only  «»pdnd  or  ni,iiifB   witen  diey 

JDsHf;  flMnwJwjbya  dimiiirtjw  kmii  of  pUyeuplua 

orj  of  iganBtirJMB  laa  been  £vided  into  I 
0trfti  p«Tiod« — die  OrienUl,  the  Claagieal,  and  thei 
KrtrWn.  TIm''  r^iritoaa  is  a  omvaieBt  one;  bat  die 
ifriit  pf^oH  WM  noij  of  a  raiinieiitaiy  diaractfer.  It 
jir*>mijiu  iM  merely  with  apprr>ximatioBa  to  agnoskt- 
rinMi,  fvi(  irirh  duitinct  forma  of  it.  Palestine,  Cliina, 
tfr'  '  '■'■•■■  ^lw>  oriental  lands  in  whidi  the  ehjaeat^ 
•  I'j  wif  the  kind  appeared.     So  far  as 

yi4  liM»n  *\wmn,  the  question.  What  are  the  limits  of ' 
hnman  knowlfjljjr-  ?  was  not  specially  disCTissed,  or 
^TMi  flrntinrtiy  raided,  l»y  any  ancient  Egj'ptian,  Chal- 
'l/'an,  '»r  lVr«ian  wif?f,  ilf^'jily  iinprtwsed  althon^ 
mntty  nt  flinn  «uinn«»t  fail  to  have  been  witli  tlie  little- 
(it  their  own  knr/wlp<lge  and  the  uncertainty  of 
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imioli   wliicli   pass(><i   aiiiniii,'  llirir  cinilfniinirariea  as 
kiH'wlodgo. 

The  Helirews  had  no  philosophy,  hikI  ooiiseqiieiitly 
no  philosoj)hical  w-ciiticisin,  no  sct-ptiiMsni  iti  ilic  hcmso 
of  agiKigticisiu ;  but  in  the  ix)st-exilian  iH?riod  of  their 
Listory  sceptieisui  in  a  more  general  senae — a  scepti- 
cisin  of  a  spiritual  and  practical,  not  speculative  and 
tlie<:>retical  kind,  whii-h  expressed  itself  in  the  most 
earnest  questionings  and  gravest  doultis  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  sin  and  suflFering  and  the  consistency  of  the 
facts  of  life  witli  Divine  pNiduess  and  justice — was 
far  from  unkntiwn  among  them.      Their  dim  and  du- 
bious views  of  a  future  existence  caused  sulferiiig  virt- 
ue and  prosperous  wickedness  to  l*e  }x«uliarly  inex- 
plicable and  iiarassing  facts  even  to  the  most  jdoua 
among  them.     These  facts  gsivc  rise  to  almost  all  that 
c^n  be  called  even  in  yH>pular  language  scepticism  iu 
the  Bible, — such  scepticism  as  found  utterance  for 
itself  in  Psalms  Ixxiii..  Ixxxviii.,  and  Ixxxix.,  iu  sun- 
dry sentences  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  ilalaclii,  and 
in  the  Bxiks  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes.   In  the  Book  of 
Job  all  the  theories  of  providence  and  retribution  cur- 
rent among  the  Ilelirews  are  seriously  examined  and 
their  weaknesses  IkiUIIv  exjKised.   Ecclesiastes  (  Kohe- 
leth)  is  more  pessimistic  than  sceptical,  bvit  its  jies- 
simism  sjirings  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  feebleness 
and  fallibility  of  human  reason  and  of  the  complex- 
ity, mysteriousuess,  and  apparent  confusion  and  plau- 
lessness  of  nature  and   history.     "  The   Preacher  " 
perceives  in  all  s])heres  of  existence,  in  all  apparent 
good,  in  all  human  aims  and  efforts,  self-contrailict.o- 
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rinees,  deceptiveness,  fruitleasaess,  and,  in  a  \TOrd, 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  his  text, — "  Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity*." 

Chinese  scepticism  as  found  in  Confucianism 
somewhat  resembles  tiiat  of  modem  Positivism,  be- 
ing what  is  negative  in  a  system  of  ethical  naturalism ; 
in  Taoism  it  is  a  denial  of  the  jiosaibility  of  knowing 
an  Alwolute  Personal  Cause;  and  in  Fohism  it  baa 
the  character  proper  to  Buddhism.  So  far  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  in  what  the  Chinese  regard  as  their  classi- 
cal writings,  it  cannot  U?  properly  described,  I  think, 
SB  agnostic. 

Even  in  India  agnosticism  did  not  attain  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  form  of  existence,  but  grew  out  of 
the  dogmatic  idealisms  which  sprang  up  in  that  land 
and  remained  always  dependent  on  them.  It  is  in 
the  Avritings  of  the  Vedanta  s^-hool  of  philosophy  that 
it  is  most  conspicuous;  and  the  Vedanta  philosophy 
is  the  most  developed  and  influential  of  the  Hindu 
philosophies.  It  rests  on  the  idea  that  there  is  but 
one  existence,  the  universal  soul ;  and  to  defend  this 
assumption  it  has  to  maintain  that  all  the  objects  of 
the  material  world  and  all  separate  souls  are  illusiona 
produced  by  ignorance  or  false  ^inceptions :  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  jjantheism  which  issues  in  acosmism, 
and  makes  use  of  a  partial  agnosticism  to  protect  and 
justify  itself.  All  that  the  great  majority  of  modem 
agnostics  accept  as  the  only  region  within  which 
knowledge  is  attainable,  Vedantists  ctmsider  to  be  en- 
tirely the  territory  of  ignorance.  A  follower  of  Vyasa 
and  Sankara  can  onlv  view  tJie  exactest  obaervationfl 
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of  modem  science  as  false  conceptions,  and  the  discov- 
eries of  which  it  is  proudest  as  vain  illusions. 

Buddhism  in  its  original  form  was  more  imbued 
Math  the  agnostic  spirit  than  any  other  religion  has 
been.  It  recognised  and  approciatfil  oiily  a  kind  of 
knowledge  which  involved  the  negation  and  repudia- 
tion of  all  other  knowledge.  It  virtually  identified 
true  knowledge  with  what  it  inculciitetl  as  saving 
faith.  Right  lieliefs,  accfirding  to  Buddha,  were  just 
right  views, — those  which  when  truly  appropriated 
through  the  jx-rsoual  effort  and  contemplation  of  the 
believer  naturally  led  to  right  words,  right  feelings, 
right  acts,  right  dispusitions-,  and  all  else  that  is  riglit, 
and  BO  led  to  the  chief  good, — tleliveranee  from  all 
that  is  temporal  and  phenuimnal,  from  birth  and 
death,  desire  and  ])ain,  indivitluality,  consciousness, 
and  change.  Its  ix'ssiiuistic  cnuception  of  life  was 
conjoined  with  the  agnostic  conviction  that  insight 
into  the  nothingne!*s  of  existence  is  the  absolute  initli, 
tlie  sum  of  tnith,  and  that  ordinary  knowledge  and 
80<alled  science  are  a  portion  of  tlie  burden  of  false- 
hood and  vanity  from  which  deliverance  is  to  be 
gained  by  following  tlio  *'  noble  path  ''  revealed  by 
Buddha.  Wliile  identifying  faith  and  kn<jwledge 
Buddhism  assigned  to  Ixjth  a  singularly-  contracted 
aphere;  while  a  severe  ethical  rationalism  it  was  ag- 
nostic and  jxissimistic  in  its  attitude  towards  all  that 
constitutes  and  characterises  existence  and  life.  This 
view  of  Buddhism,  it  must  lie  observed,  is  meant  to 
apply  only  to  its  original  and  p!iiIo.Hoj>hical  form, — 
one  widely  ditfereut  in  various  respects  from  modern 
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Tc<  almMt  eRtainlv 
more  like  to  it  than  to  tlie  modem  Boddkistic  nhg- 
NNW  of  the  £*•!.  With  the  mjths  and  legends,  fic- 
tiona  and  «*<y«*  of  the  latter,  the  historian  of  agnoa- 
tidsn  has  noeaBeem.* 


n.  OBBOO-BOlfA^  AOXOSnCISM.       PKE-SOCKATIC 
0>  PrnXLlUlSAMY  PEEIOD 

We  now  pass  to  the  6m^  or  Oreeo-Roman  period 
of  agnostic  biatoiy.  The  agnosticism  of  this  period 
was  almnat  entirely  a  product  of  the  Greek  intellect, 
an  ontgrowth  of  Greek  philneoj^y.  althou^  the  prin- 
Hplm  and  v/nnUtsioTis  of  it  came  to  be  known  and  to 
hare  their  influence  felt  throughout  the  Roman  world. 
It  owed  it«  being  and  form,  its  ingenuity,  thorough- 

'Owen  tmta  of  Hrbrrw,  Hioda.  and  Buddhist  iMiKicinu  in 
Sttnirngt  wUK  Ikt  Skeptif,  rol.  i.  pp.  367-toO.  In  connection  with 
a  •kcteil  Itlu  tlie  pivaeni  it  would  be  inappropriate,  I  think,  to  frire 
rrf(t«Mv«  to  tb«  Iit«ntun>  regarding  ao-calted  Chinete,  Hinda,  or 
noddliiM  Kvpticiim.  \t  to  to-calltrd  "  Hebrew  Scepticism,"  it  may 
•iiffl<-r  to  mrntiun  the  following  Knglinh  work*:  (I)  Wright,  Book 
of  Knhttttk  iDoni-llan  L*rtur..-,  Ii*»3);  (2)  Chpyne,  Job  and  Solo- 
man,  l«H7;  (8)  I'lumptre,  Ealttiattet  (Camb.  Bib.  Series),  1892; 
<«i  A.  B.  t>a«iilx>n.  The  Book  of  Job  (C U.S.),  1893:  (5)  Monierie. 
.IjHostieitm  (Part  II,  KoclefioMes),  4th  ed. ;  (6)  Wenlej,  Aspetis 
'if  I'ttniniiin  (Jcwiah  I'<'»aimiam,  pp.  1-50),  1894;  (7)  Dillon,  Tht 
Sftiilie*  iif  tht  Old  Talament,  1895.  The  reason  why  Dr.  Dillon 
(ironounci'ii  "  Jnh,"  •  Koltpletli,"  and  "Agur"  to  be  "tceptics"  is 
that"  all  tliri'O  reject  thiMlugina  uf  retribution,  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
life,  aii/l  belief  In  the  eoniing  uf  a  .Messiah,  over  and  abore  which 
they  at  timeii  itrip  the  notion  of  Oud  uf  its  most  essential  attributes, 
redncing  it  Ui  the  sluulow  of  a  mere  intellectual  abstraction  "  (p.  10). 
The  wonl  "  rpjctl"  Is  too  strong;  and  eren  mere  rejection,  however 
explicit,  of  the  "dognia,"  "doctrine,"  and  "belief"  mentioned 
woulil  not  be  •crpticism  In  the  special  sense  of  the  term. 
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iiess,  and  comprehensiveness,  to  the  love  of  inquirv 
and  the  speculative  qualities  of  tlie  Grecian  luirnl, 
although  a  long  course  of  historical  preparation  and 
a  variety  of  occasional  causes  concurred  with  these  to 
secure  and  perfect  its  solution.  Its  history  may  be 
divided  into  Pre-Stx-ratic  or  Prcliuiinary  and  Pyst- 
S<K^ratic  or  Developed.  It  is  a  history  which  has  lieen 
the  subject  of  an  immense  amount  of  disquisition  and 
research. 

In  Greece,  as  everywhere  else,  agnosticism  was  pre- 
ceded by  dogmatism.  The  earliest  Greek  philosophers 
•were  cosmologists.  They  Ijegan  witli  external  nature; 
sought  to  tin<l  out  what  was  the  primary  snlisitiuice  of 
the  world ;  and  tried  to  explain  how  the  world  came 
to  attain  its  present  condition  and  contents.  Their 
aim  was  not  only  legitimate  Imt  gnind,  and  their  ef- 
forts to  attain  it  |)r<)ve<l  wonderfully  inspiring.  But 
their  own  systems  were  necessarily  crude  and  conject- 
ural, discordant  and  contradictory.  Hence  altlmugh 
they  were  neither  agnostic  in  themselves  nor  directly 
tended  to  agnosticism,  they  indirectly  led  to  it  Iwth  by 
their  one-sidedness  and  by  their  conflicting  findings. 
Tlie  immediate  successftrs  of  these  phihisophers  were 
forced  to  l»e  more  critical,  an<l  esjiecially  conijK'lled  to 
inquire  how  apiiearance  and  reality  are  to  be  distin- 
guished and  how  they  are  related.  This,  in  turn, 
raised  the  question  how  knowledge  and  opinion  differ, 
if  they  differ.  A  mo.st  formidable  question !  It 
eould  not  be  got  rid  of;  the  adherents  of  all  systems 
felt  vitally  interested  in  finding  an  answer  to  it ;  yet 
no  one  did  answer  it  in  a  way  which  commanded  gen- 
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eral  assent  Hence  a  sense  of  the  difficnlty  of  deter- 
mining the  tnie  sphere  of  knowledge  increasingly 
deepened  and  spread  among  Greek  thinkers.  Hence 
alsrj  the  later  Pre-S<:>cratie  systems  of  Gre<>k  philoso- 
phy mostly  tended  directly  to  generate  agnosticism. 

Greek  Eleatic  philosophy  involved  agnosticism  in 
the  same  way  that  Hindu  Vedantic  philosophy  did 
so.  Its  drtctrine  of  unity  implied  the  impossibility 
of  plurality  and  change,  the  unreality  of  space  and 
time  and  motion,  tlie  non-existence  of  material  ob- 
jects, and  the  delusiveness  of  the  senses.  All  these 
conclusions  Pamienidcs  actually  deduced  from  it  and 
expressly  inculcated.  And  one  of  his  disciples,  Zeno 
of  Elea,  argued  so  ingeniously  against  the  possibility 
of  plurality  and  motion,  that  although  many  of  the 
ablest  logicians  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day  have 
undertaken  to  show  the  fallaciousness  of  his  reason- 
ings, there  is  even  yet  no  general  agreement  as  to 
wherein  their  fallaciousness  lies,  and  not  a  few  of 
those  who  have  treated  of  them  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  cannot  l)e  answered.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  for  oxam]de,  says  "  that  they  at  least  show 
that  the  pftssibility  of  motion,  however  certain  as  a 
fact,  cannot  be  conceived  possible,  as  it  iTivolves  a 
contradiction."  '  If  they  really  proved  that,  they 
must  also,  it  seems  to  me,  have  proved  that  m(f 
tion  itself  is  neither  jKissiblc  nor  ccrtrtin.  But  that 
Sir  William  Hamilton  could  inuigine  them  to  have  ir- 
refutably proved  so  much  may  help  us  to  realise  what 
a  great  advance  tow.'inls  scopficisiu  pr(>]x>r  Zeno  must 
'  Lecturet  on  Meiaphyiict,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 
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have  iiia<le.  The  Elcatic  pliilosopliy,  like  ttio  Ve- 
dantist  philosophy,  clearly  shows  lliat  siu'h  scepfi- 
cism  J8  not  oxchisively  dependent,  as  Saisset  ami  oth- 
ers have  affirmed,  on  sensualism ;  it  may  spring  as 
directly  and  necessarily  from  idealism  and  ontolo- 
gism. 

The  Heraclitean  philosophy  was  essentially  antag- 
onistic to  the  Eleatic,  but  not  less  exclusive  or  less 
favourable  to  scepticism.  What  it  recognised  every- 
where was  not  Ix'iiig  but  Iw^coming,  not  unity  but  plu- 
rality, not  immobility  but  ceaseless  motion.  It  de- 
nied what  Eleaticisui  affirmed,  and  affirmed  what  it 
deniefl ;  but  it  denied  as  much ;  its  negations  and 
doubts  were  as  fundamental  and  comprehensive. 
.^Desidcmus,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek 
sceptics,  is  reported  to  have  attacbed  bimself  to  the 
Heraclitean  system  in  his  later  years;  and  this  might 
well  be,  as  tlie  Heraclitean  tenets  of  a  perpetual  flux, 
and  of  a  self-contradictoriness  inherent  alike  in  all 
things  and  in  all  thoughts,  are  thoroughly  sceptical. 

Some  students  of  Greek  scepticism  consider  that  the 
materialistic  philosophy  propounded  by  Democritus 
exerted  an  even  greater  influence  in  its  formation  and 
development  than  either  the  Eleatic  or  the  Heracli- 
tean. It  may  have  l>een  sf) ;  but  it  is  enough  here  to  say 
merely  that  its  influence  <m  them  was  imdoubtedly 
very  great,  \\ljen  a  professed  materialist  like  De- 
mocritus,  who  explained  all  things  by  the  intercon- 
nection and  interaction  of  physical  atoms,  also  taught 
that  the  senses  are  incaiiable  of  apprehending  truth, 
anil  that  nothing  is  known  of  reality,  the  true  nature 
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even  of  eiupirifwl  ••bjet^ts,  be  (tfd  monr  to 
sensuuus  kmiwled^  »t.  If»nt<t  thitu  tiiuMe  \viiu  endeav- 
Kurfil  to  tiieorise  with  l«f«  ppfrrenuo  fii  it.  He  has 
lieea  ranked  bntji  amun^  riiR  .-MipbititH  and  umung  tiie 
soepdcft  of  Graecp,  errone<»u»Jy  indeed  bnt  not  inex- 
plicably :  and  it  is  (wrtam  tiiut  alike  the  rwphist  Pto- 
tagonw  ami  the  «reptif»  ^ne^demua  were  largely  hi» 
disciples. 

The  lut  atti^  «f  &Mk  P^e-Sni:radc  philosophy 
was  thaift  wfck&  is  kmwn  m  the  age  of  the  ^Miphia 
It  WM  SB  «^  of  fp'tnt  ami  varied  intelle<.tital  an<j 
praetint  aetivky ;  an  ag*^  of  hizfa  <ndtur«.  of  faniuna 
nco,  aad  «tf  bciUiant  airhievements  in  po&ej,  wa 
•ad  art;  lot  ab»  tat  age  iit  wkisk  tfav 
gnxwn  diMariatei  «il&  tpa«BitSwi  and 
matters  of  miiraJs  aad  iriigiiMt,.  and  had  likewiise  Luat 
A'nfidence  is  the  power  of  reason  and  of 
to  i^plaee  tkesk  aad  Uy  supply  tiieir  defe<.*ts;  in. 
aelf-i»tereat,  vamty.  and  auibition  were  the  ruling 
tnotirea  of  action,  while  self-saeriiice  and  tfe  pan 
kiv<t  of  virtue  were  rare ;  and  in  which  the  elever  i 
Tocacy  of  a  bad  eauae  was  more  admired  than  the  i 
honest  truth-search.  It  was  natuzad  that  Kite  aophiafts 
ahouhl  appear  and  ft>uridh  in  sneh  an  age.  They  ex- 
emplified instead  of  offuaiag  ks  pn 
tendencies.  They  ministned  to  aonw  of  ks  laal ' 
and  rendered  coasitierable  services  to  learmog 
pulttire.  Their  want  of  faith,  however,  in  any  at 
Into  truth  or  goodness  made  them  all  the  readier  i 
abjpr  to  supply  reasons  for  or  against  any  of 
wliati>rer. 
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SOPHISTS  AND   SCEPTICS 

Were  the  sophists  sceptics  proper,  genuine  agnos- 
tics? Certainly  not  in  so  far  as  thoy  were  insincero 
and  dishonest  in  their  professions  of  dmibt  or  nubo- 
lief.  Xo  real  sceptic  shoiiKl  Ik'  identified  with  a 
sophist  in  the  discreditable  sense  fict|iii3*i>(i  li_v  tlio 
temi.  Tlie  sophist  is  a  man  who  dix's  nut  care  for 
truth,  and  so  is  ready  to  argne  either  for  or  against 
any  thesis  or  cause.  The  sceptic  really  ilouhts  or  dis- 
believes the  possibility  of  attaining  tnilli,  and  argues 
on  behalf  of  such  donbl  or  disl>eiief.  But  rlir  (Jn-ck 
sophists  were  manifestly  the  precursors  of  the  Greek 
sceptics.  They  so  eojnbated  the  eonclnsions  of  each 
school  of  philosophy  by  the  argiunents  of  unother  us  to 
produce  the  impression  that  all  philosapiiy  was  a  de- 
ception ;  BO  exaggerated  the  relativity  alike  of  sens© 
and  of  thought  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  rcasorinblo 
trust  in  the  certainty  of  any  kind  of  knowledge.  Tliey 
appropriated  and  pfijmlariscd  whatever  was  sceptical 
in  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  phili>8opliers,  and  oiii- 
ployed  all  that  was  favourable  to  sco]iticisin  in  tiioir 
logical  methods^  Further,  some  of  the  Greek  soph- 
ists seem  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  altogether,  indis- 
tinguishable from  real  sceptics.  A  Protagoras  and 
a  Gorgias,  for  example,  api)enr  to  have  l)een  about  as 
thoroughly  agnostic  as  human  natnre  has  alhtwed 
almost  any  human  beings  to  Ik-.  There  is  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  prove  tliein  to  have  been  insincere ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  .see  that  the  respects  in  which  their 
teaching  differed  from  that  of  the  Pyrrlionian,  Aca- 
demic, or  Empiricist  sceptics  ought  to  |)it>vi>iit  us 
from  regarding  it  as  tnily  sceptical. 
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Therp  are  (iincs  when  philosopliv  njipears  to  die, 
and  III  rise  again  out  of  its  t«wu  ashes.  Its  epochs  of 
renascence  have  heen  generally  preceded  hy  a  wide 
diffusion  of  indifforentisni  and  of  secptieisiii.  The 
mind  cannot  rest  in  douht,  and  so  is  inipolled  by  its 
prei^surc  to  seek  (he  nifire  earnestly  for  eertitudc.  It 
perceives  that  the  deejiest  doubts  do  not  disprove  the 
existence  of  truth,  hut  merely  the  depth  of  the  well 
in  whicJi  it  is  contained.  Iletiee  there  apjicared  amidst 
the  sophists  a  Socrates  to  inaug^irate  a  new  era  of 
philosophy,  in  which  almost  all  the  great  questions 
with  which  human  thinifiht  has  since  l»cen  <x'cii])ied 
were  to  be  raised  and  discussed  in  a  way  which  has 
profoundly  influenced  the  spirit  and  life  of  mankind. 
Plato  followed  up  the  movement  with  wonderful  gen- 
ius and  effectiveness.  Aristotle  made  tlie  first  and 
perhajis  the  most  remarkable  of  iiftenijits  to  elalK)rate 
a  luiiversal  system  of  science  on  philosophical  prin.- 
ciples.  Various  scliodls  i>f  ]»hil'is<iphy  arose,  the  dis- 
ci ph's  of  which  actively  and  successfully  pro|)agatcd 
tlieir  respt»ctive  tenets  as  to  God,  nature,  man,  the 
laws  of  reason  and  of  morals,  the  chief  good  and  how 
to  attain  if.  Btit  there  were  few  subjects  on  which 
general  agreeuK'nt  <if  opinion  was  reached;  the  new 
philosophies  proved  as  discordant  and  conflicting  as 
those  which  preceded  them  had  been ;  and  so  scepti- 
cism reappeared,  and  at  length  assumed  its  proper  ^ 
strictly  agnostic  form. 
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III. 


POST-SOCRATIC    OR    DEVELOPEO    PERIOD 

Pyrrho  of  EI  is,  a  eonteinporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  of  Aristotle,  is  generally  regarded  as  flie 
founder  of  Greek  theorotifiil  sreptioiani.  From  him 
Pyrrhonism  became  the  ordinary  Greek,  medieval, 
and  even,  until  tiie  close  of  last  century,  modern  des- 
ignation for  sueli  scepticism.  lie  left  no  written  ex- 
position of  his  views,  Imt  his  disci])le  Timon  of  Phlius 
f.rausuiitted  to  tiie  world  wlmt  littk-  is  kimwii  <if  tliem. 
The  deep  impression  which  Pyrrho  made  hy  main- 
taining tiem  is  only  explicable  by  their  luiving  been 
clearly  thought  out  and  ingeniously  defended.  His 
philosophy  centred  in  the  Ijclief  flint  nothing  can  be 
known,  and  that  nothing  should  Im?  either  affinned  or 
denied,  regarding  the  natures  fif  things,  not  even 
whether  they  exist  or  not.  It  was  one  not  of  the  nega- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  things  but  simply  of  doubt;  it 
was  one,  however,  of  complete  doubt,  of  entire  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  as  to  what  things  are  or  whether 
things  are  or  are  not  It  did  not,  nf  oiurse,  exclude 
assent  to  phenomena  or  apjiearances  considered  mere- 
ly as  states  of  consciousness.  Among  immediate  disci- 
ples of  Pyrrho  were,  in  addition  to  Tinion,  Eurylo- 
chus,  Philo  of  Athens,  Nansiphane.s,  and  Ileeata'us  of 
Abdera;  and  among  immediate  discijdes  of  Tiuii>n, 
Diuscurides  of  Cyprus,  Xicohtehiis  nf  lihodea,  I'plire- 
nor  of  Seleucus,  Praylns,  and  Xantlius. 

Arcesilaos  (b.c.  316-240)  introduced  into  the  Pla- 
tonic school  a  sceptici.sm  closely  akin  to  that  of  Pyr- 
rho, and  thereby  founded  the  so-calle<l  Second  or  Mid- 
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(lie  Aeacleiny.  lie*  nut  only  licpiii,  as  Sncnites  auil 
Plato  liiiii  diuif,  with  doidit,  Init  cinled  willi  it, 
whirl)  t\wy  did  not.  The  startiiig-|ioijit  of  hisi  scep- 
ticism seems  to  liave  hcen  Dp]x<sitioii  to  the  Stoic 
view  of  the  criterion  of  truth ;  but  he  was  led  on  to 
deny  that  there  could  be  any  criterion  of  truth,  or  any 
certitude.  Like  Pyrrho,  lie  doubted  tlie  jKwsibility  of 
knowledge,  and  inrnlcated  as  to  all  llint  pretciuled  to 
be  knowledge  a  total  susjwnsion  of  judgment.  He 
said  "  he  knew  nothing  absolntely,  not  even  that  he 
knew  nothing."  He  felt,  however,  that  his  agnosti- 
cism required  mitigation  so  far  as  ordinary  life  was 
concerned ;  that  a  distinction  must  he  drawn  lietween 
apeculntion  and  practice,  and  that,  whatever  he  the 
eoncltisions  of  the  fonuer,  grounds  nuist  he  found 
for  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  latter.  Hence  while 
holding  that  we  cannot  truly  know  aught  about  the 
natures  of  things,  he  argued  that  we  are  not  thereby 
reduced  either  to  entire  or  to  irrational  activity,  see- 
ing that  among  the  a])[)arent  grounds  for  chrnising  and 
rejecting  actions  or  courses  of  action  there  is  enough 
of  difference  to  enable  us  to  rule  our  choices  and  re- 
fusals and  our  conduct  generally  in  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent way, — or,  so  as  to  act  rightly  and  Ik;  happy. 
Wluit  he  thus  regarded  as  the  guide  of  life  he  called 
Ihr  reasonable  (to  evXoyov),  which  has  been  generally 
i<lentitied  with  //((■  prohablc  {to  Tri&avov)  of  Carne- 
ades.  That  they  were  not  identical  seems  tn  liave 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Hirzel ;  but  we  may, 
fxrhaps,  still  regard  Arccsilaos  as  tlie  originator  of 
the    doctriue    of    probabilism.     The    reasotiableiicss 
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which  he  aocepted  whilt-  deuyiug  knowh'dgp  ami  cer- 
tainty necessarily  implied  that  prohahility  was  the 
guide  of  life^ 

Arcesilaos  was  succci'ded  in  the  direction  of  his 
school  by  Lacydes,  Lacydes  by  Evander,  Evander  by 
Hegesinus,  and  Ilegesinus  by  Carneades.  Of  the 
first  three  we  know  almost  nothing  exceja  the  names 
an<l  the  names  of  some  of  their  disciples.  But  it  is 
far  otherwise  as  regards  the  fourth.  He  was  not  oidy 
the  most  distinguished  successor  of  Arcesilaos,  but 
himself  a  still  more  remarkable  and  celelirated  man ; 
and  Cicero  and  Sextus  Kiiipiricus  have  made  us  fairly 
acquainted  with  his  opinions. 

Canieadea  possessed  talent^s  of  a  high  order,  a  mind 
of  amazing  vigour  and  versatility.  He  was  a  great 
orator,  a  consummate  dialectician,  n  singularly  in- 
genious and  subtle  critic,  and  almost  irresistible  in 
debate.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  gen- 
itia  was  unfitted  for  the  work  of  coiistnietion,  but  it 
was  sjtecially  fitted  for  the  word  f>f  dc-iniction,  and 
into  that  he  threw  himself  with  all  the  energy  and 
ardotir  of  his  strong  and  vehement  nature.  Xeees- 
sarily  the  incessant  assaults  of  sucli  a  man  on  the 
dogmatic  systems  and  tendencies  of  bis  time  greatly 
influenced  the  minds  of  his  cf)ntemj)oraries,  and  even 
those  of  subsequent  thinkers. 

Carneades  endeavoured  to  confirm  and  dcveloj)  the 
doctrine  of  Arcesilaos  as  to  the  criterion  of  evidence. 
He  assailed  the  various  hyp<itheses  maintained  by  the 
dogmatists  of  his  day  on  tliat  subject,  and  labmred  to 
pnjve  that  neither  sense  nor  reason  supplies  any  sure 
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a^pt  «f  tmtli,  any  rvILiUr  taat  by  vhidi  we  can  cer 
bunlv  distinguish  Iwlw^f  the  ataJbUmaee  uai  the  real- 
itr  of  kni>wl»]gBk 

Hf  was.  it  maat  be  fuUfcii  aaled^  oae  of  the  few 
Gredc  soepcies  kwMm  to  hevn  occapied  thBuaehres 
specially  with  intuMtigitina  tBfe»  tfe  gmonds  ef  rdi^ 
ioo.  H«  subjvctxil  tbem  to  »  JMiium  eritktam,  and  one 
not  WMweeasfol  in  su  £»  as  tk  tkak  with  Stoie  amd 
Epk'tmMin  opuii>io&  B«  aOiaflni  to  ivfote  the  ar- 
ininteac  ia  favour  of  wtigjan  Aanra  firaaa  its  nuTcr- 
salitT,  aad  etttiv^v  lejiMni  tke  thraiT  of  iaal  eaasM. 
H«>  »<u^t  tu  ;>hi>w  that  thr  iAok  of  God  a»  a  seif-eoD- 
tradietocv  uiae,  ^K«ulg  that  Gud  can  oalj  be  be&eved 
ui  a»  a  a»u«ml  baiag^jet  wit  becw— »wed  af  ae  aaeh, 
■oralis  uaplics  MfarfMitiaa  owwimv  *ad 
ba  thwighl  «f  aa  other  inito  er  inluutp,  al- 
lhnin.h  Be  anst  he  either  the  mm  <Mr  the  other.  The 
nupectaat  purtaua  «*C  h»  thMhagja 
«a»  his  advene  rfirtrwaa  «£  ih 
It  irnntainrrt  ahnwt  all 
•f  the  iill||ii«»Mw  vhkh  bav» 
it 

«aJw  gna>\y  Jivuhif  d  the  ihwftiae  ci  i 
irUlt  dva,vta«t  the  ymsSbifi^  of 

baiy  toy  W  ria»baii  adfcwai  tte  iha  itinihtiiia  wf 
TbeaBtMtattfaaApwhabaitiy^heai^ 
I M*  be  dk  ^  ebJMlU  ior  thai  is  aaftaMtm; 
W  » lh»  wbJM<  the  towd  vhkh  thiafe  k 

«»  arrr  «»  Ibk  «i*- 
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,  as  pemument  or  r«-iim>9C<eut,  it  xrill 
iblv  place  more  or  less  trust  in 
pnetptHMis — in  othor  worxld,  will 
'  or  Ices  probiililc,  ami  will  act  tut 
'  or  leas  ooofidence.  C'ari)<>M(le«  avum 
the  firsl  to  en«k«rt.>ur  to  dctermino  what 
tiK  cMo£tiaD9  and  decrees  of  pmltuUilitv.  Il(« 
I  Ae  degroea  as  correspond i tig  to  the  oomli- 
the  kfweat  degree  being  (hat  in  which  onl\-  a 
cna£tk«i  ia  fulfiUctl,  and  the  highi>st  that  ill 
vUeh  aO  the  cooditions  are  fiilHlleil.  The  hii^eol 
of  probabilitv  is  the  U'st  nttniiiiihle  oritorion 
brlief  and  the  best  attainable  ride  of  action.  i'Mi> 
>  elaborated  his  doctrine  of  probability  in  «in)or 
to  meet  objections  whicli  were  wap'it  npiinst  his  do< 
mal  of  certainty,  and  st)  to  give  ithuisiliility  to  hia 
■oepddsm.  He  renderetl  by  it,  however,  jpunl  !«>f 
riee  to  pbikwopLy.  The  subjwt  o(  prolwbility  i*  a 
leij  important  one  b<ith  in  logic  aixl  in  I'lliicH.  The 
aoqidciam  of  Camea<les  lay  in  his  teaching  rcganl- 
ii^  certainty,  not  in  his  teaching  reganling  proluihil- 
ity. 

His  successors,  Clitoniaclius,  C'lianiiidas,  mid  IMiilo 
of  Larisea,  were  much  inferior  to  liim,  and  <'arricd  oit 
the  war  against  iloginatisni  in  ii  languid  and  inetTee- 
tiro  way.  With  AntiiK-Iiiis  i>f  Askdon  s<'cpiicisni  even 
ceased  to  \>c  dimiinant  in  tiic  tiiu-fiing  <d'  I  lie  .\ead- 
emy,  and  lieeanie  siilMirdiiuitc  l"  ci-lrcticixm.  \^*fir 
matisin  in  the  form  of  Stoicism  acquired  awtendeney 
in  tlie  Greco- Iloni an  world.  Hut  itH  lriiiiii|>]i  wan  not 
conipiete.     It  even  gave  rise  t"  n  revivid  of  Tyrrhon- 
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ism,- — to  an  attempt  to  develop  a  decided  and  thor- 
oughly consistent  scepticism. 

-Encsidenius  of  Cnossiis,  a  man  of  vcrv  acute  and 
subtle  intellect,  was  the  originator  of  tlie  movemeiit, 
and  so  is  known  as  the  founder  of  the  New  Sceptical 
School.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  time  at  which  he  lived.  The  best  suppirted  view 
is,  I  think,  that  which  would  make  liiin  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cii'cro.     He  taught  at  Alexandria. 

^^nesi<lp7MUs  restated  and  defcmled  the  Pjrrlionic 
as  opjKised  to  the  Academic  jxisition.  lie  maintained 
that  we  are  not  entitled  cither  to  afhrm  or  deny  any- 
thing regarding  things;  that  we  have  no  right  to  do 
the  one  more  tlian  the  utlier;  and  that  the  Acadenn- 
cians,  when  tliey  proiiouiu'ed  things  to  be  incompre- 
liensibie,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  to  be  unattaina- 
ble, erred  and  slujwed  themselves  to  be  not  geimine 
sceptics.  A  consistent  scejitie  can  affinu  nothing  as 
to  the  truth  of  wliieb  he  is  always  in  search. 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  .'Enesidemtis  and  the 
neo-sceptics  distingiiisiied  their  jihilosopbical  jKiint  of 
view  from  that  of  (he  Academics.  And  the  validity 
of  the  distinction  has  been  generally  conceded.  To 
me  it  seems  null  or  deceptive.  The  philosophical 
8tand[Miint  of  ^Enesidenius,  .\gri]i]w,  and  Se.xtus  Em- 
piricns  was,  I  hold,  not  essentially  ditFerent  from  that 
of  such  Academicians  as  Arcesilaos  and  Canieades. 
The  sceptical  Academicians  affirmed  truth  to  be  in- 
coinprehen.sible,  knowledge  to  be  unattaiiuible,  and 
therei)y  exixjsed  themselves  to  the  charg<'  of  incon- 
sistency and  self-ccmtradiction  brought  against  them 
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both  liy  tlip  <lof!;iiiatists  and  the  npo-secptio3  uf  tlieir 
tinif, — tlic  charp:-  of  dcchirinj;  h  iitiivorsul  propnsi- 
lioii  to  1k'  true,  ami  kimwii  to  l>e  true,  the  subject  of 
which  they  nevertheless  asserted  to  be  incomprehensi- 
ble anil  mikiiowable.  The  answer  wliicli  they  gave  to 
it  was  tliat  tbey  did  not  know  even  that  they  knew 
nothing;  tliat  their  universal  proposition  itself  was 
not  to  be  taken  dogmatically,  not  as  real  and  certain, 
but  only  as  relative  and  prnlileitiaticH  It  %vas  the  best 
answer  which  they  could  give,  yet  one  cannot  wonder 
that  it  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  any  but  them- 
selves. Whether  their  general  assertion,  however,  was 
itself  consistent  or  not,  it  was  indis[)eiisable  as  a  justi- 
fication of  their  refusal  either  to  attirni  or  deny  the 
truth  of  any  particular  proposition  as  to  the  nature  of 
things.  And  it  was  as  indisjiensable  to  the  Pyrrhon- 
ists  as  to  themselves.  These  would-be  thorfiugb  scep- 
tics professed  to  be  always  seekers,  on  the  ground 
that  they  never  found.  But  why  did  they  suppose 
that  they  never  found  i  How  did  they  think  them- 
selves always  entitled  to  declare  that  truth,  if  it 
existed,  had  eluded  them  ?  Only  because,  in  their 
opinion,  tliere  were  no  means  of  tiudiug  what  was 
sought,  no  reliable  organs  or  criteria  by  which  to  as- 
certiiin  truth.  l}ut  this  was  just  the  same  assump- 
tion to  which  tlie  sceptical  Academician*  gave  expres- 
sion. The  neo-scepties  refrained  from  giving  it  ex- 
pression, but  they  c<instantly  implie<l  and  acted  on  it. 
They  were  less  explicit  than  the  Academicians,  and 
therefore  in  appearance  more  consistent,  but  not  more 
so  in  reality. 
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^Euesidoinus  vcrv  ciiiisitlpriiMy  uii|)ri>vo<l  tlio  tlio<iry 
of  scepticism  hy  fliis«ifviiig  nitd  tlcscrihiiig  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  what  claims  to  \>c  truth  and  cer- 
tainty may  Iw  diserediteil  and  (hmbt  8U[>oriu<!uee<l. 
He  was  tlie  Hrst  to  arrange  the  arguments  on  lK?half 
of  scepticism  under  tlie  heads  known  as  fhe  ten  tropes 
{TpoTToi).  Altliougli  he  originated  none  of  tliem,  he 
collected  nnd  grouped  tlu^ui,  and  tlicrehv  shnwed  tlie 
strength  of  the  ease  for  scepticism  more  effectively 
than  had  previously  been  done.  His  arrangement  of 
them  cannot  be  justly  praised  as  clear  or  natural,  but 
even  such  as  it  was  it  marked  an  important  ad- 
vance. 

The  ten  tro])es  corresponded  tn  the  grounds  on 
which  they  were  based,  and  these  were  the  following: 
(1)  the  diversities  of  ttic  organisatitm  and  cnnstitu- 
tion  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals ;  (  2 )  the  diversi- 
ties of  the  organisation  and  constitution  of  human  in- 
dividuals; (.'?)  the  diversity  of  the  senses  even  in  the 
same  iiidividiud  ;  (4)  the  variiihleness  of  our  jJiysical 
and  mental  conditions  and  circnmstances  and  tlieir 
effects  on  »iur  perceptions  nnd  judgments;  (5)  the 
influence  of  distance,  place,  and  [Kisition  on  the  ajv 
jx'arance  of  objects;  (6)  the  way  in  which  our  views 
of  objects  are  affected  by  their  connections  with  oth- 
ers; (7)  the  extent  to  which  the  chnrafters  of  things 
are  altere<l  by  changes  of  quantity  and  composition; 
(8)  the  relativity  of  all  things  to  one  another  and  to 
their  percipient  subjects;  (9)  the  degree  to  which 
men's  notions  of  phenomena  are  dependent  on  their 
fn>ipieriey   or   rarity:    and    (10)    the   divergences  of 
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moral  ami  religimis  belief  and  practice,  of  customs, 
laws,  rites,  institutions,  anH  njiinions,  among  different 
jjeoplea.  These  tro]x>s  show  that  .Encsidcmus  chal- 
lenged the  credibility  of  all  niir  ininiediate  [jercejv 
tions  and  all  our  ordinary  judfiinents,  as  well  as  nf  all 
the  philo8oj)iucal  theories  which  rest  on  such  percep- 
tions and  judgments. 

His  criticism  of  the  notion  of  causation  must  not 
be  forgotten ;  indeed,  it  was  the  most  original  and 
suggt^stive  ])ortion  of  his  arginiientatiim  against  the 
validity  of  human  knowledge.  By  it  he  remarkably 
antieij)ated  the  %'iews  as  to  causality  reached  by  Ilunie 
and  Kant,  while  he  yet  strikingly  differed  fmrn  bcvth. 
He  denied  to  the  belief  in  causality  all  objective  legit- 
imacy, and  11)1  at  least  two  distinguishable  grounds. 
First,  tlie  belief  has  no  warrant  in  ttio  notion  of  ejui- 
sality.  The  notion  of  a  cause  is  a  relative  nutiftn,  the 
notion  of  a  relation,  a  cause  not  being  conceivable 
without  that  which  it  causes.  But  no  relation  can  be 
shown  to  have  any  objecti\'e  legitimacy,  any  existence 
except  in  thought.  Thought  relationships  belong,  or 
may  lielong,  only  to  thought.  Further,  the  notion  of 
causality,  according  to  .Knesidemus,  is  so  inherently 
perplexing  and  inconsistent  as  to  be  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence. It  involves  insuiierable  ditliculties.  A  eau.se 
cannot  be  rationally  thoMght  of  as  either  synchronous 
with,  antecedent  to,  or  conseipient  cm  its  alleged  effect. 
Not  as  synchronous  with  it,  for  then  cause  and  effect 
would  be  so  indistinguishable  that  each  might  as  well 
be  either  cause  or  effe<U.  as  the  other ;  not  as  antecedent 
to  it,  for  nothing  can  Ix^  the  cause  of  anything  until 
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itn  etToct  exist*;  not  as  consequent  on  it,  for  what  pro- 
duces cannot  be  subsequent  to  what  is  produced. 

Till-  [Kiiut  (if  vifw  from  which  ^EiiosiJenuis  crit- 
iciwd  iM'liff  in  ciiuwulitv  seems  to  have  lieeu  the  De- 
nioeriU'iin  or  llcraciitcan — one  virtually  iiintcrialis- 
tic.  W'biil  bis  critieisiM  showed  was  that  I  lie  U-lief 
eoiild  iml  Ik-  justilicil  from  that  standixiiut.  llunio, 
Hturlitig  froiu  tlie  ])rtii<'i[)U»s  of  sensationisni  taught 
by  lyxjke,  deduced  from  tliem  scepticism  on  the 
streufiftb  of  one  having  no  jwreeptiou  of  the  comiection 
of  en  use  ami  effect  iti  tlie  external  world.  Kant  ]>ro- 
fosscd  to  rcfulc  llintic  by  arguing  (but  causality  is  a 
condition,  and  a  necessary  eoiulition,  uf  thought. 
WhnI  J'lncsidciini.'*  contended  was  that  as  causality 
eoidd  not  he  hIiowu  to  be  ivtber  or  more  than  thought, 
pure  .scepticisui,  Pyrrhoni.sm,  was  justihed.  Ob- 
viously In"  would  biivc  regarded  Kant's  attempted  an- 
HW<'r  to  llume  as  not  a  refutation  but  a  couHrniatioi) 
of  scepticism. 

Of  his  immediate  successors  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bchool  the  ntiines  merely  are  known.  The  only  meni- 
lier  of  if  re<'orded  tit  have  nmde  any  considerable 
change  on  its  <lo<'trine  was  Agrippa,  as  to  the  precise 
time  of  whosi'  teaching  there  is  much  uncrertaiuty. 
For  the  fen  tropes  of  .Knesidemns  he  substituted  five 
which  were  wider  and  dee^ier  in  their  range,  as  well 
us  more  closely  and  logically  connei'ted,  one  naturally 
leading  up  and  lending  support  to  another  from  tlie 
first  to  the  last.  His  first  tro|)e  be  descril)ed  as  rest- 
ing on  the  i-ontrariety  of  opinions  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  which  there  are  no  satisfactory  means  of  determin- 
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iiig;  the  second,  on  the  inevitable  necessity  of  prov- 
ing every  proof  ad  infinitum;  tlie  third,  on  the  nda- 
tivity  of  all  objecta  of  sense  and  intelligenfc;  the 
fourth,  on  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  in- 
vestigation or  detuunstratirm  witiiout  making  assump- 
tions whicti  tlienisf'lves  need  to  lie  estahlished  ;  and 
the  fifth,  the  trojx;  designated  6  StaXXT/Xo?,  on  the  en- 
deavour to  verify  sense  liy  reason  and  reason  by  sense 
— i.e.,  by  a  circular  or  alternative  process,  which  is 
fallacious,  inasmuch  as  the  truthfulness  of  both  sense 
and  reason  is  challenged  by  the  sceptic.  These  were, 
accoriling  to  Agrijipa,  the  species  or  means  of  produc- 
ing doubt  licst  fitted  to  show  that  no  one  was  entitled 
to  deem  himself  certain  of  any  truth,  possessed  of  any 
indubitable  knowledge. 

Ancient  scepticism  had  Sextns,  surnamed  Kmpiri- 
cus  from  adhering  to  the  schcHtl  or  sect  of  physicians 
called  Empirical,  for  its  last  literary  representative 
and  expositor.  He  was  a  Greek  and  flourished  alx)ut 
A.D.  200.  It  is  nt.it  known  where  he  was  born  or 
where  he  taught.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
Iive<l  for  some  time  at  Athens,  at  Alexandria,  and  at 
Rome.  He  wrot^^  "  Medical  Memoirs,"  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Soul,"  and  iKThajw  other  works,  which  have 
been  lost.  The  two  works  which  have  come  down  to 
BS  are  the  "  Pyrrhonic  Institutes,"  consisting  of  three 
books,  and  the  treatise  "  Against  the  Dogmatists," 
which  comprises  eleven  Imoks.  On  them  his  fame 
will  rest  securely  so  long  as  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  a  subject  of  human  interest.  All  (Jreek  scepti- 
cism, all  that  was  most  imi>ort4mt  in  the  most  thorough 
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and  consistent  develojii.,ent  of  agnosticism  which  has 
ajipearc'il  in  the  world,  seems  to  have  heen  preserved 
in  them,  and  would  certainly  have  been  5n  great  part 
lost  if  tlicv  had  not  survived.  They  have  had  a  very 
great  intlucnce  even  on  modern  thought  and  philoso- 
phy. The  scepticism  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
from  the  lieginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  about  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  drew  its  inspiratitm,  its 
principles,  and  its  metluuls  lai'gely  from  the  writings 
of  Sextus.  Montaigne  and  Iluet,  Bayle  and  Hume, 
liorrowed  as  fi'eely  from  him  as  he  himself  hud  done 
from  Arcosilaos  and  Canieades,  .Knesiilemus  and 
Agrippa.  Probably  he  originated  no  abstilntely  new 
agnostic  idea  or  argument,  but  has  transmitted  to  us 
only  thoughts  and  reasonings  which  he  derive*!  to 
some  extent  from  his  Greek  predecessors;  probably 
also,  liowcver,  there  is  scarcely  any  absolutely  new  ag- 
nostic idea  or  argument  in  all  modern  literature, 
scarcely  any  even  which  are  not  to  be  found  indicated 
to  some  extent  in  the  pages  of  Sextus. 

Greco-Roman  philoso)thical  scepticism  began  its 
course  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
and  became  extinct  about  the  conmiencement  of  the 
third  century  a.d.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  any  time  widely  accepted  in  the  classical  world,  and 
certainly  never  enjoyed  the  p»pularity  of  such  dog- 
matic systenjs  as  Ejiicureanisni  and  Stoicism.  Prob- 
ably it  was  never  much  more  prevalent  than  it  waa 
desirable  it  should  be  as  a  counteractive  to  philosophi- 
cal dogmatism. 

It  dealt,  of  course,  with  religion  and  morality  in 
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be  same  spirit  and  fnsliion  as  witli  all  oilier  things 
inaintainc'd  to  lif  olijects  of  knowledge.  But  it  was 
not  sjKH,'iallj  antagonistic  to  tliein.  Its  adherents 
showed  no  predilection  for  attacking  religion  or  nii>- 
nility;  on  the  contrary,  even  wlieti  arguing  that  there 
was  no  real  knowledge  po.ssibte  of  divine  things  or 
moral  distinctions,  they  professed  to  hold  tiie  common 
faith  regarding  them.  Carneades  keenly  criticised 
religions  beliefs  and  represented  their  givmnds  as  non- 
rational  or  irratiijnal,  hut  he  did  not  pretend  that  his 
ow^^  reasoning  did  more  than  show  the  unsatisfactori- 
ness  of  the  reasoning  to  which  it  was  opposed.  He 
ridicnled  varions  asjK'cts  and  portions  of  the  pojmlar 
religion,  hnt  he  did  not  infer  that  it  was  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted. So  Sextns  professed  his  faith  in  the  gods  and 
providence  even  while  he  argned  against  its  reasona- 
bleness. 

The  philosophical  sceptics  of  Greece  and  Rome  had 
little  proselytising  zeah  Professedly  regarding  in- 
dividnal  iinperturhability  as  the  chief  good,  they  diil 
not  aim  at  either  destroying  or  refonriing  religion, 
and  still  less  at  revolutionising  society,  bnt  were  con- 
tent to  influence  only  cultured  and  ingenious  minds. 
Those  who  attribute  to  tlieni  the  ruin  of  religious  faith 
in  the  ancient  world  take  insufficient  account  of  the 
fact  tliat  philosophical  scepticism  died  out  o{  that 
world  and  whs  .sueceeded  by  a  great  doguiatie  reaction 
iKith  in  philosophy  and  religion.  The  centuries  which 
immediately  preceded  the  definitive  triumph  of 
Christianity  were  characterised  not  by  excessive 
doulit    but    liy   excessive    faith.     In    those  centuries 
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jiliil»).sn])liiciil  sff  jitiriKiii  was  extinct.  It  liad  vvurked 
tml  its  own  (Icstnictinri,  its  pnrleavours  to  prove  by 
reason  tliat  trnlli  cuiiM  imt  bp  fouiKl  Ky  reason  hav- 
ing teniicil  to  iiiiike  men  seek  it  by  fither  means,— 
faith,  feeling,  inystie  vision,  abnormal  spiritual  proc- 
esses, tradition,  authority,  revelation.  Hence  it  so 
far  prepared  tlie  way  for  Neo-Platonism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  inevitably  disappeared  iK'forc  them.' 


IV.   MIBDLE  AGES 

Between  the  disappearance  of  ancient  and  the  rise 
of  modern  agnosticism  there  intervened  a  i»eri(id  of 
Mltoiit  fourteen  hundred  years,  during  which  agnosti- 
eisni  had  uo  distinct  existence  afi  a  s]X'cial  and  jweul- 
iar  kind  of  philosojihic  tbimght.  This  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  it  was  wholly  absent.  That  would 
not  be  a  cfirrect  assertion.  Agnostic  clcmoiits  may 
easily  be  detected  in  various  medieval  systems.  An 
agnostic  spirit  was  even  very  prevalent  during  the  last 
two  centuries  of  me<lieval  history. 

Several  learned  Christian  agnostics  of  modern 
times  have,  in  part  ix'rlia|is  to  justify  their  owni  jirac- 
tice,  represented  the  Christian  Fathers  generally  as 
a<lvf.>catiiig  the  cause  of  the  Gosjiel  by  arguments 
drawn  from   the  Greek   I'yrrhoiiists   and   Academi- 

'  The  general  accunntn  of  Greek  St'cpticisni  in  Zt-ller,  Owen. 
Brot'lianl  ( I'hi/osophir  des  (irecf),  and  Cniinro  ( Ao  Scttticisnio  ilegli 
Accailemici)  are  detailed  and  erudite,  llirzel'fl  Vntersiichimgtn  and 
Na»orp'»  Fortehungtn  are  indispensalde  to  those  who  would  en- 
ter on  n  tliorouKli  study  of  the  subject.  [{eid'«  edition  of  Cieero's 
Atademic*  i>  ralunhle.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regrctte<i  that  there  ia 
no  atlequate  edition  of  SexluK  Empiricug. 
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lans.  The  evidence  warrants  no  sudi  view.  Tt 
ghows  only  that  fenidness  of  temperament  and  dog- 
matic narrowness  led  some  of  the  Fathers  so  to  glory- 
in  faith  and  Scripture  as  to  think  and  sjx^ak  at  times 
unworthily  of  reason  and  nature. 

There  was  a  kind  <if  agnosticism  which  passed  into 
the  theologj'  of  the  early  and  medieval  Church,  ehietly 
through  the  channel  of  XeoPlatonic  pyhilosophy. 
NVTien  Xeo-Platonisui  taught  that  God  was  wholly  un- 
approachable by  reason ;  tliat  He  must  he  reached 
through  faith,  or  ecstasy,  or  tlie  self -surrender  of  in- 
diviilual  consciousness;  that  lie  was  so  es.sentially 
one  and  so  entirely  indeterminate  as  to  Ik?  without  dis- 
tinctions or  attributes,  without  power,  knowledge, 
love,  justice,  or  excellence,  in  any  sense  intelligible  by 
man ;  it  was  in  one  essential  respect  clearty  agnostic, 
altliougli  in  titiier  respects  conspicuously  gnostic.  But 
teaching  of  a  like  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Pseiido-DinnvKius,  and  of 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  Bonavetitura,  Eckhart,  Nico- 
laus  of  Cusa,  and  others.  The  authors  named  incul- 
cated in  express  terms  the  doctrine  of  "  leaDied  igno- 
rance "  (docia  igiioranlia),  on  which  II:iinilfi>n  and 
Mansel  have  laid  so  much  stress,  and,  indeed,  made 
tLe  corner-stone  of  their  agnosticism.  Tliey  held 
that  all  jwsitive  knowledge  of  the  Sclf-exis(ent  Being, 
the  Unconditioned,  i.^  impossible,  and  that  a  (liouglit- 
fnl  ac(Hiiesceiice  in  this  fact,  a  can*fuliy  a('<|uireil  con- 
viction of  inevitable  nescience  as  regards  ultimate 
reality,  is  tiieconsnninuifitni  itf  liuinan  .''cicncc.  Ilijuce 
it  may  l)e  maintained  witli  a  certain  measure  of  truth 
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that   Greek   agnosticism    was    rather   ahsorbed    into 
Christian  thouglit  than  extinguished  by  it. 

Among  medieval  thinkers  tlie  nominalists  were  the 
most  sceptical  and  negative,  ami  in  the  two  last  cen- 
turies of  the  nii'dieval  era  there  lived  mauv  iioiuinal- 
iBts.  They  started  witli  empiricist  preconceptions, 
and  were  disposed  to  deny  that  there  eonhi  be  any 
knowledge  except  of  individinil  ubjects  of  sense.  This 
sort  of  philosojihising  leads  necessarily  to  some  kind 
of  agnosticism  ;  in  the  iliddle  Ages  it  naturally  led  to 
a  t!ieo!ugieal  agnosticism.  Xoniinalists  like  William 
of  Occam  and  Peter  D'Ailiy  may  not  inappropriately 
be  described  as  theological  agnostics,  seeing  that  al- 
though they  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  us 
articles  of  faith  imjwscd  by  legitinuite  authority,  they 
relegated  theologj'  to  the  sphere  of  the  unprovable 
and  unknowable.  The  nominalists  generally  so  sev- 
ered and  opposed  faitli  and  reason  that  they  could 
claim  to  Ix;  rigidly  orthodox,  while  holding  the  linmaTi 
mind  to  be  incapable  of  finding  valid  reasons  for  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  God  or  in  any  other  supersen- 
snons  verity.  From  this  uiuiaturally  divided  nmt  the 
doctrine  of  a  twofold  truth, — liie  dix'triue  that  equally 
valid  dicta  of  faith  and  reason  may  not  only  bo  dis- 
tinct Init  contradictfiry, — that  what  is  true  in  theology 
may  Ijc  false  in  pliilosojihy,  and  vice  versa, — was  a 
very  natural  outgrowth.  And  the  doctrine  found  ac- 
ceptance. It  had  its  strongholds  in  the  Universities  of 
Paris  and  of  Pavia.  In  tlie  thirteentli  century  eccle- 
siastical censures  were  pronouiiced  against  it,  t)ut  it 
was,  perhaps,  more  prevalent  three  centuries  later. 
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There  were  niauy  ready  tn  .say  witli  I\iini>oiiazzi — 
"  I  believe  as  a  Christian  wliat  I  cannot  believe  as  a 
pliilosojjlier." 

To  explain  fully  how  agiiostifisni  was  suppressed 
to  the  extent  that  it  was  during  fourteen  liuiulred 
years,  and  yet  how  the  suppression  instead  of  being 
completely  and  jiornianently  effeetive  prepared  the 
advent  and  influ<'?i«'d  the  dpvcl(»]miont  nf  a  new  era 
of  a  most  jxiwerfnl  agiuisticisiii,  wliieli  still  sliows  no 
signs  of  decadence,  would  reqnire  a  philosophical  sur- 
vey of  medieval  history,  sliowinji;  how  Christianity 
came  to  be  aecejited ;  how  the  Chureli  became  subject 
to  a  priestly  hierarchy ;  how  theologj'  was  shaped  into 
system,  and  all  science  bronght  under  its  control ; 
how  society  was  orpjanised  by  ecclesiastieal  autlii>rity  ; 
and  then  how  a  reaction  of  thought  set  in ;  how  the 
general  mind  of  Europe,  influenced  by  various  causes 
and  circumstances,  ceased  to  l>e  satisfied  with  its  con- 
dition, began  to  regard  with  a  critical  and  even  hos- 
tile disjKtsition  the  powers  which  daitned  lordship 
over  it,  and  learned  to  cherish  aspirations  and  hopes 
which  had  been  pre%'iously  unfelt  or  stifled  or  con- 
cealed. This,  of  course,  cannot  be  here  attempted, 
and  so  we  pass  at  once  to  outline  the  history  of  Mod- 
ern Agnosticism. 


V.  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  MODERN   AGNOSTICISM. 
AND  CnARACTEKISTK'8 


CAUSES 


The  history  of  Modern  Agnosticism  may  Ix'  divided 
into  two  periods:  the  first  extending  from  alwnt  the 
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Iwginning  of  the  sixtrenth  ceutnry  to  about  tlie  olose 
of  tlie  fourth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the 
second  cfniqireliendiiig  tlie  lime  from  the  eonimeiice- 
nient  of  Hume's  phihjsopliical  career  to  the  present 
day. 

There  were  a  variety  of  causes  favourable  to  agnos- 
ticisiii  operative  throughout  the  tirst  of  these  jieriods. 
Tlie  doiiiiiuiut  utid  niusf  ooniprelieti.sive  one  was  that 
just  referred  to — the  general  change  in  the  European 
mind  from  suhmissiveness  to  authority  and  accpiies- 
cenee  in  dogma  to  an  inde])endent  aud  critical  disjxt- 
sitiori  of  spirit.  The  struggles*  of  the  conflicting 
forces  in  the  medieval  world,  tlie  new  experiences 
wliicb  the  course  of  time  had  brought  with  it,  a  mul- 
titude of  notable  events,  aud  even  the  efforts  of  scho- 
lasticism itself  to  extend  its  own  sway  and  to  promote 
hy  argument  the  cause  of  authority  and  faitli,  had  all 
concurred  in  liringing  almut  that  profound  and  com- 
prehensive change,  and  giving  rise  t<i  the  modern 
world,  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  medieval  world, 
has  for  its  distinctive  characteristic  the  iuilcfH'iidcnt 
exercise  of  reason.  Then  sjiecial  causes,  which  were, 
however,  closely  connected  with  the  general  cause, 
strongly  favoured  the  diffusion  of  tlie  agnostic  spirit 
in  t!ie  jx>riod  indicated.  Tims  there  was  such  a  cause 
in  the  state  into  which  pbilosopliy  lapsed  when  seho- 
lastieism  broke  up.  It  was  a  state  of  chaos  in  which 
all  the  aucieut  systems  and  a  multitude  of  new  ones, 
hastily  exteiuporised,  straggled  with  each  other,  and 
sought  in  vain  for  general  recognition,  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  scepticism  bad  not  been  among 
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them.  The  strife  oceasionpfl  by  diffrrpiR'fs  of  opin- 
ion as  to  religion  whs  probably  un  even  more  ]K)\verful 
cause  of  scepticism  than  the  struggle  of  philosophies. 
Its  violence  and  unscrupulovisness,  and  the  wicked 
deeds  and  iiorrible  wars  whicli  it  prodiuvd,  directly 
tended  to  discredit  Iwitb  religion  and  Iniman  nature, 
and  to  make  men  disbelieve  in  truth  and  morality. 
The  combination  of  intellectual  culture  and  of  moral 
and  religious  corruption,  widely  prevalent  in  the 
epocli  of  transition  from  medieval  to  modern  times, 
■worked  in  the  same  direction.  Further,  the  special 
sciences  and  professional  stmliea  were  in  a  condition 
much  more  fitted  to  foster  and  confirm  than  to  re- 
strain and  correct  the  scejitical  8]>irit.  The  conject- 
ural and  the  false  in  them  largely  predominated  over 
the  certain  and  the  true.  To  Ir'  led  to  consider  them 
with  a  critical  mind  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  temp- 
tation to  regard  all  science  as  vanity  ami  delusion. 

Scepticism  even  in  the  form  which  may  be  called 
agnosticism  was,  accordingly,  prevalent  in  the  si.\- 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  it  was,  of 
course,  considerably  different  from  the  agnosticism 
of  Hume  and  Kant,  and  of  our  cnnfem|)oraries.  It 
had  its  own  characteristics,  derived  from  the  causes 
■wliich  originated  it  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
appeared. 

One  of  these  ebaracferistics  was  imjx^rfwt  develop- 
ment. It  dill  not  rest  on  any  sean'bing  or  emnpre- 
hensive  criticism  of  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect. 
It  did  not  attain  in  the  writings  of  any  of  its  repre- 
sentatives a  properly  philosojJiical  character.     It  was 
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mainly  the  expression  of  an  exaggerated  depreciation 
of  knowledge  or  of  a  despair  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
due  to  the  real  or  iniagiiictl  detection  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  passed  ft>r  science  and  of  the  aherra- 
tions  of  what  was  called  reason  at  the  time  in  which 
it  prevailed.  It  moralised  and  preache<i;  satirised, 
jested,  and  declaimed ;  cultivated  LeUcs  lettres  and 
availed  itself  of  the  resources  of  erudition  favourable 
to  its  ends;  but  it  shunned  the  arduous  labours  of 
real  philosophising,  and  neglected  exact  analyses,  se- 
vere argumentation,  logical  precision,  and  verbal  ac- 
curacy. It  was  a  superficial,  jxipular  pliilosophy; 
not  a  solidly  founded  or  carefully  built  up  speculative 
system. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  first  phase  of  modem 
agnosticism  was  absence  of  essential  originality.  It 
was  in  the  main  a  revival  of  Greek  agnosticism.  Its 
weapfms  of  warfare  were  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
tlie  arsenals  of  ancient  scepticism,  and  csi)ecially 
from  the  works  of  Scxtus.  The  only  originality  of 
its  champions  lay  in  their  mode  of  handling  those 
weapons.  Even  in  the  scepticism  of  Montaigne  there 
is  nothing  new  but  the  manner  of  expres.iion,  the  fresh 
literary  style.  The  sort  of  want  of  originality  indi- 
cated is  no  reason  for  depreciating  tlie  authors  re- 
ferred to  or  \mdervaluing  their  services,  seeing  that  it 
was  not  only  conipatilile  with  but  favourable  to  orig- 
inality as  regards  the  expression  of  their  views.  Each 
of  them  was  rernarkaVdy  successful  in  presenting  a 
scepticism  esseutiully  common  to  all  with  a  natural- 
ness and   individuality  of  form  which  contributed 
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greatly  to  its  attractivoness  aini  dilTusidn.  It  was  no 
ordinary  serviw  which  tliey  reiulrrcd  to  the  world 
when  they  resuscitated,  revivified,  and  popularised 
the  agnosticism  of  antiquity  among  tlieir  contempo- 
raries, and  80  transmitted  it  to  future  generations. 
But  for  their  eoniintratively  unoriginal  and  su^ier- 
ficial  scepticism  we  should  probably  have  had  neither 
the  more  original  and  profound  scepticism  nor  the 
more  original  and  profound  positive  specidation  of 
later  ages. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  agnosticism  of  the 
transition  i>eriod  is  that  it  was  predominantly  relig- 
ious in  aim,  and,  at  least,  more  reverent  towards  re- 
ligion than  towards  science.  It  was  generally  repre- 
sented by  its  advocates  as  the  liost  defence  of  religion. 
Only  in  the  sixteenth  century  di<l  attemjits  to  .support 
religion  by  philosophical  scepticism  liegin  to  Ix"  made; 
only  in  the  seventeenth  century  did  they  become  oora- 
mon.  The  ancient  sceptics  were  more  consistent 
than  to  make  such  attempts.  Their  scepticism  was 
all  of  a  piece,  so  to  speak.  They  saw  that  if  it  could 
lie  shown  that  men  have  no  knowledge  of  objects,  it 
followed  that  they  can  have  no  knowledge  of  religious 
olijects;  that  the  general  includes  the  particular. 
Some  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  were  led  by 
their  zeal  against  pagan  philosophy  to  harsh  censure 
of  pliilosophy  itself,  and  to  occasional  denials  of  the 
authority  of  reason;  but  none  of  (hem  sought  to  raise 
scepticism  to  the  rank  of  a  method  of  producing  be- 
lievers. Of  onirse,  the  scholastic  divines  felt  no  need 
of  such  a  method.     It  was  only  when  reason  began  to 
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take  up  an  attitude  nf  opposition  to  religion,  and 
when  it  began,  at  least,  within  the  sphere  of  religion 
to  criticise  imlefteiulently  and  unfavouniWy  the  dog- 
mas of  the  (.'liurch,  that  there  was  evoked  an  antagiv 
nistic  s])irit,  — a  desire  to  humiliate  and  discreclit 
reason  in  order  tlierehj  to  exalt  and  glorify  faith. 


VI.    REPRESENTATIVE   Ar.NOSTlCS    OF    THE   TRANSITION 
PERIOD 

The  first  representative  of  modern  agnoslieism 
was  Ucnry  ('onieliiis  Agrijipu  «>f  Xetteshcim  ( 14S<i- 
1535).  His  career  was  of  the  most  fliversified  and 
romantic  character.  He  lived  in  many  lands,  ac- 
quired many  languages,  studied  all  kinds  of  .subjects, 
an<l  iiasse<l  through  the  most  varied  exi>erieuces.  Aa 
early  aa  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  was  striving 
to  fathom  the  secrets  of  tliei>si>j)hy,  alchemy,  astrol- 
ogv,  and  magic,  and  interesting  himself  in  the  foun- 
dation of  Kosicrucian  societies.  He  was  a  conspirator 
in  Spain,  a  soldier  in  Italy,  a  courtier  in  Austria,  an 
amhassadnr  in  England,  a  ]ihysician  in  Switzerland, 
a  theologian  at  D<i1p  in  Burgmidy,  an  advocate  at 
.Metz,  and  served  in  other  capacities  in  other  ])laces. 
He  was  knighted  on  the  battlefield;  he  was  a  Doctor 
of  Laws,  a  I>(ict(ir  of  ^Ie<licine,  and  a  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity ;  and,  in  pojiulnr  reputation,  a  most  jxiwerful  sor- 
cerer and  nuigicitni.  Ati  jtdvenlurcr  lie  unquestion- 
ably was,  hut  not  an  un]trinci[>led  one.  Altlmugh 
im|H'1uous  and  iinjirudeut,  and  .^ome'limes  driven  into 
false  jxjsitions,  he  was  essentially  honest,  chivalrous, 
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and  even,  tiotwilliHtamlinfr  liis  wars  with  sword  aud 
pen,  refined  and  goiith'.  Wiiiie  lie  saw  clearly  ttie 
errors  of  the  C'liurcli  of  I^>Ino  ami  eoiidiniuipd  tlieni 
with  a  boldness  which  roused  against  iiiin  the  wrath 
of  its  clergj'  and  monks,  and  invnlved  him  in  much 
suffering,  he  refused,  lilcc  Dean  t'oiet.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  many  other  learned  and  good  men  of  his 
time,  to  take  part  in  the  disruption  of  the  visible  unity 
of  Christendom. 

His  two  chief  works  present  him  to  us  in  very  dif- 
ferent aspects.  In  the  treatise  On  Occult  Philosophy 
(written  in  ISOfl,  and,  after  being  widely  circulated 
in  MS.,  i)rinted  in  a  revised  form  at  Antwerp  in 
l.'iSl),  we  see  iiini  in  ids  eager,  credulous,  entiiusias- 
tic  earl}'  manliood,  a  theosojihic  mystic,  a  confident 
l>elievpr  in  the  existence  and  CKgnoscihility  nf  magical 
and  marvellous  secret  powers  iH-rvading  nature,  a  man 
much  too  ready  to  accept  as  s<'ience  all  tliat  claimed  to 
be  science.  In  the  work  on  account  of  which  he  is 
mentioned  here,  A  Drclamniion  on  Ihr  Uucerlinnhj 
ami  Vanity  of  the  Arts  and  Scierin-s  (written  in  l.'')-''» 
and  published  in  1530),  we  see  the  same  man,  hut 
that  man  disillusioned,  and  who  has  gone,  as  men  i>f 
his  temi)erament  not  infrequently  do,  to  the  contrary 
I         extreme. 

^^H  The  work  makes  no  pretensions  to  impartiality:  it 
^r^  is  avowedly  a  satire,  "  a  cynical  dcchuiiation."  Yet, 
H  in  the  main,  it  is  quite  serious  and  sincere.  Its  au- 
H  thor  knew  the  scriences  and  arts  of  his  age  as  scarcely 
H  any  one  else  did;  but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
H         that   men   enormouslv   oven»3timated   the   worth    of 
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thoin,  aii<l  Mt,  in  partk'ular,  Imw  nineb  he  liad  bcon 
liiinwlf  dt^-eived  in  regard  to  tlieni.  Ilencc  he  ikiw 
assails  them  witli  as  much  fervour  as  he  liad  formerly 
lauded  tlieiii.  Surveyiitfl  tlieiii  niie  after  aiiotlicr  in 
a  long  succession  of  ehajitersi,  he  gives  promiiieiice  to 
what  is  weak  and  uncertain,  useless  or  hurtful,  in  all 
hninan  studies  and  professions,  and  argues  that  it,  is 
dangerous  to  trust  thoin,  foolish  to  l>e  proud  of  them; 
that  all  is  diildous  except  God's  Word,  and  that  ita 
truth  is  accessible  to  all  men  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  enlightening  grace  of  t!ie  Holy  Spirit. 

The  scepticism  of  Agrippa  was  not  a  reasoned-out 
theory  or  even  a  definitive  intellectual  conviction, 
but  a  frame  of  mind,  and  indeed  largely  of  feeling, 
«{  the  exaggeration  in  which  he  was  himself  m  far 
conscious,  produced  by  his  having  so  often  found 
what  was  called  science  to  be  conjecture  or  absurd- 
ity and  the  professions  esteemed  most  honourable  to 
l>e  jHTvadetl  with  deceit  and  charlatanry.  The  one 
thing  to  which  his  scepticism  did  not  extend,  the  one 
thing  in  which  he  felt  there  was  no  illusion  or  falsity, 
was  God's  Word  rccoived  in  its  plain  and  simple 
meaning  as  revealed  in  the  Gosi)el.' 

•  The  late  Professor  Henry  Morley's  Life  of  Henry  Corneliut 
Agrippa  von  ydtesheim.  Doctor  and  Knighl,  cnmmonly  known  as 
a  Magician,  2  vols.,  IS.Mi,  is  nn  u<tmirul>U>  biogra[)Uy  and  study, — 
the  first  work  in  which  full  jiistire  »ii»  dune  to  .\grippB,  althoiiRh 
Naude,  Moreri,  and  Bayle  had  to  some  extent  nhonti  that  ho  hnil 
been  greatly  ealumniated.  >t.  .Viitrnstc  I'rosl's  Corneille  Aurippa, 
ta  tie  et  set  irurres,  2  vols.,  1SS1-K2,  l.f  nut  nearly  so  vivid  and  ar- 
tistic, hut  he  liiis  (luslied  n-seureh  further  und  added  considerably 
to  our  knowledjfe  of  the  events  and  eircaaist4U]cc9  of  .\grippu's  ca- 
reer. <  twen  treats  of  .Agrippa's  agnoativiim  very  fully,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  considerably  exaggerate*  it. 
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Michel  de  Montaigne  (1533-155)2)  did  much  more 
to  diffuse  sci'pticism.  His  Essais  (1580),  owing  to 
qualities  on  which  hundreds  of  critics  and  admirers 
have  descanted  hut  on  which  no  word  need  here  be 
said,  have  enjoyed  iinincnse  popularity  and  exorcised 
inmicnse  influence.  Sce|)tici8m  has  never  apjK'uitHl 
in  a  more  generally  attractive  fonn :  and  all  ancient 
scepticism  is  there, — transmitted,  revivified,  and 
modernised  in  passing  thrrnigh  the  mind  of  Mon- 
taigne into  the  book  which  he  so  truly  tells  us  "  is 
himself." 

No  writer  in  the  whole  history  of  literature,  so  far 
aa  I  know,  has  portrayed  his  own  cliaracter  with 
more  candour,  fulness,  and  skill  than  Montaigne  has 
done  in  his  Essais.  That  character  was  obviously 
one  constitutionally  favonnihlf  to  the  reception  of  the 
agnostic  spirit, — one  to  which  "  not  loss  than  knowl- 
edge doubt  was  grateful."  Montaigne  loved  dearly 
his  own  ease  and  comfort;  disliked  all  omstraint; 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  hatefulness  of  intolerance  and 
persecution;  was  (piick  to  see  reas(ms  l)oth  for  lielief 
and  disbelief  in  all  opinions;  and,  although  very  fond 
of  reasoning  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  the  exer- 
cise, was  tiM>  im|>atient  and  nnstenily  to  seek  truth  in 
a  jiersistent  and  methodical  manner.  The  almost 
exclusively  classical  and  hunninist  education  which 
he  received  tended  to  foster  his  s<'<']>tical  pnwlivitios. 
It  made  him  more  in  sym])athy  with  the  jiagan  than 
the  Christian  spirit,  and  failed  to  initiate  him  into 
any  real  acquaintance  with  science.  lie  knew  many 
things,  but  few  well.     The  one  subject  which  he  care- 
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fully  studied,  his  own  self-contradictory  and  change- 
ful nature,  was  not  suggestive  of  aught  perniauput  or 
stable.  P\irtlier,  the  character  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived  must  have  coiitrihufed  to  evoke  and  confirm 
his  scepticism.  It  was  not  otdy  the  time  when  the 
conflict  between  the  ruling  ideas  of  scholasticism  and 
the  heliefs  distinctive  of  the  reuaissance  was  at  its 
heiglit,  hut  also  one  of  the  most  de|)lorahle  epochs  of 
yreuch  Jiistorv:  an  age  of  ethical  and  sjiiritual  as 
well  as  of  intellectual  disintegration,  of  lax  morality, 
of  religious  hyjKicri,sy  and  religious  fanaticism,  of 
jKjlitical  unscrupuhiusness  and  vi  continuous  and  fe- 
rocious civil  war,  in  which  Romanists  and  Huguenots, 
Leaguers  and  Lutherans,  alike  s<uiglit  to  cloak  the 
most  alxjuiinalile  crimes  with  ])rnfessii:ins  of  piety  and 
of  patriotism.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  such 
evil  days  a  clear-sighted  and  peace-loving  man  like 
Jlontaigne  should  have  come  to  form  a  h)w  estimate 
of  human  nature,  and  to  have  the  most  serious  doubts 
of  the  attainability  of  truth. 

The  scepticism  of  Montaigne  was  of  an  indulgent, 
half-pitying,  half-contemptuous  kind.  No  man  could 
be  more  tolerant  towards  all  .sorts  of  opinions  and  ac- 
tions: their  diversity  and  strangeness  were  an  un- 
failing source  of  interest  and  amusement  to  him. 
The  contradictions  and  ahsurdities  of  the  learned 
afforded  him  his  favourite  argument  for  representing 
so-called  science  as  a  failure,  and  the  human  mind  as 
singiilarly  unrea.sonahle  in  its  reasonings.  For  his 
own  jmrt,  he  did  not  profess  to  philosophise  or  even 
to  lie  consistent ;  did  not  {nit  forth  his  opinions  "  as 
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true  but  as  his  "  ;  and  did  not  formally  inculcate 
scepticism,  but  so  treated,  in  his  own  easy  and  natii- 
ral,  free  and  familiar  way,  whatever  themorf  hapfx^iied 
to  occur  til  liini,  as  to  iiiakc  thcui  all  suggi'jst  the  vanity 
of  anxious  search  for  truth,  and  minister  to  the  spirit 
of  doubt. 

The  manntr  in  which  lie  pfcseiik'd  his  seepticism 
•was  entirely  his  owni  and  inimitable;  the  seepticism 
itself  he  derived  from  Greco-Roman  sources.  Tberc 
■was  no  distinct  originality  in  his  point  of  view  or  ab- 
solute novelty  in  his  arguments.  On  the  other  baud, 
there  was  very  little,  if  anything,  of  a  sceptical  nature 
and  tendency  which  the  ancient  sceptics  are  known  to 
have  urged  that  he  did  not  recall  and  make  use  of  in 
his  own  pecidiarly  fascinating  way. 

Ilia  scepticism  must  be  credited  with  thoroughness. 
He  preferred  tlic  Pyrrbonian  attitude  towards  truth, 
knowledge,  and  certitude  to  the  Academic.  He  saw 
the  inconsistency  of  at  once  denying  those  things, 
and  yet  admitting,  as  the  Academicians  did,  "  a  cer- 
tain [wrtiality  of  judgment,"  "  an  apjiearance  of  like- 
lihood," in  any  direction  or  instance.  "  What  is  such 
an  apparent  inclination  but  a  recognition  of  some 
more  apjjarent  truth  in  this  than  in  that?"  .  .  . 
"  Wliy  do  they  (the  Academicians)  suffer  tliemsclves 
to  incline  and  \h^  swjiyp<l  by  verisimilitude,  if  they 
know  not  the  truth  i  "  The  symbol  or  emblem  of  bis 
seepticism  was  a  balance  perfectly  jKtised  as  regards 
trutii  and  falsehood,  knowledge  and  nescience,  and 
therefore  liable  to  lie  swayed  f)r  turned  either  way  as 
regards  belief,  feeling,  or  action  by  any  non-rational 
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influence,  however  strange  or  slight.  His  motto  was 
not  Je  tic  snis  pas,  but  Que  sais-je? 

Being  radical,  his  scepticism  was  also  naturally 
universal.  The  notion  that  it  extended  only  to  meta- 
physical things  or  questions,  and  so  was  merely  a  sort 
of  Positivism,  has  found  defenders,  but  is  wholly  er- 
roneous. Montaigne  troubled  himself  very  little 
aliont  metaphysical  disputes.  His  doubts  were 
brought  to  l>ear  on  all  the  apprehensions  of  sense  and 
all  the  applications  of  reason  ;  they  spared  nothing  in 
morals  and  religion.  He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that 
we  cannot  help  assenting  to  certain  {x^rceptions  or  ap- 
pearances of  sense;  but  he  none  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count held  that  the  senses  alter  and  falsify  everything 
that  they  bring  us.  Nay,  even  from  our  entire  de- 
pendence on  them  lie  inferred  our  entire  ignorance  not 
only  of  their  own  objects  but  of  the  objects  of  all  our 
other  faculties,  these  being  all  derived  from  sense. 
Wliat  are  conmionly  regarded  as  virtues  and  as  laws 
of  conscience  and  ivriiicijiles  and  verities  of  religion, 
he  regarded  as  products  of  custom  and  other  causes 
wholly  independent  of  tnitli  and  knowledge. 

Yet  although  bis  scepticism  undoubtedly  extended 
to  morality  and  religion,  he  did  not  seek  by  diffusing 
it  to  spread  inniiorality  or  irreligion,  or  even  moral 
or  religious  indifferentism.  He  wished  to  make  life 
Ijetter  and  hajipicr,  and  recogtii.sed  a  Divine  excel- 
lency in  Cbristianity.  lie  deemed  it  right  to  reserve 
for  faith  tt  sphere  exempt  from  the  intnisive  interro- 
gations of  rea.son.  He  acknowledged  the  need  of  su- 
pernatural grace  to  convey  Divine  truth  to  the  mind 
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an*!  lioart  of  inn)i,  ami  ''  tlio  need  of  a  Divinr  Imsis 
iiiul  foiiiidalioii  (HI  wliifh  tlmse  who  rent  will  not.  W? 
sLakon  as  iitlicrs  an-  liy  liiiiium  act'itk-nts,  Jho  love  of 
novelty,  the  constraint  of  princes,  the  fortunes  of 
parties,  the  rash  and  fortuitous  eluuiges  of  opinioiis, 
the  subtleties  of  argument,  or  the  attractions  of  rhet- 
oric." • 

Montaigne  had  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  adtTiiring  discijde  in  Peter  Charmn 
(1541-1603),  a  Ruuuin  Catholic  theologian  and  cel- 
ebrated preacher.  This  divine  jndtli.Hlicd  in  1,')!>3  a 
work  of  religious  apologetics,  Les  Trois  VerUvs,  in 
which  he  defended  Theism  against  atheists,  Chris- 
tianity against  idolaters,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans, 
and  Catholicism  against  Protestants,  and  sought  to 
estal)]i9h  these  three  positions:  Ist,  There  is  one 
G(h1  whom  alime  we  ought  to  worship;  2nfl,  Of  all  re- 
ligions the  Christian  is  the  only  crcdihle  one ;  and  3rd, 
Of  all  Christian  communions  the  Roman  is  the  only 
safe  one.  The  orthodoxy  f)f  this  work  passed  im- 
ehallenged,  although  its  spirit  and  the  method  of  rea- 
soning pursued  in  it  were  of  a  decidedly  agnostic 
character.     It  was  not  otherwise  with  the  Discours 

'  The  folloirinff  are  among  tlie  Englisli  writind  rpfrarditiK  Mon- 
taiRno  mo»t  worth  conanlting :  (1)  RhvIc  St.  John's  Moniairjnt  the 
Esta</isi,  2  Tola..  1«57;  (2)  Dt-nn  Thnroh's  .\rtide  in  thi>  Oxford 
EiMayi,  18.59;  (3)  Collina'a  Hontaignt  fBIacltwoods*  Forci(fti  Claa- 
»ic«),  1889;  and  {♦)  Owen's  Skeptic*  of  the  Preiuh  Renaissance^  tii. 
i.,  1893.  BmnetiJre  {Manuel  de  Diisioire  de  la  litteraiure  fran- 
^aise,  pp.  80,  87)  givoa  a  judiciously  wlected  llet  of  French  writ- 
infr»-  Two  Oemian  authorK,  11  Thiuime  (187.T1  and  A  Tlpniniing 
(187!)),  have  published  dissertations  with  the  titli>  Dtr  Skepticismut 
Montaigne*. 
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Chretirtif!,  jmMishcii  in  l(iUO.  Hut  the  De  la  Sagessp, 
wliicli  ujiiwarc'd  in  tlie  fulluwiiig  ^yt-ar  aud  revealed 
the  sceptieisiii  of  its  author  in  a  fully  developed  form, 
evoked  a  great  storm  of  wrathfid  controversy.  And 
from  liis  i>\vn  day  until  now  many  liave  supjxfsed  tliat 
the  same  man  could  not  Lave  honestly  jtreuchod  the 
"  Christian  Discourses,"  aud  Iwlieved  what  lie  wrote 
in  *'  The  Three  Truths,"  and  yet  entertained  the  i<«'ep- 
tical  views  set  forth  in  the  *'  Treatise  on  Wisdom." 
But  that  merely  shows  that  those  who  have  thought  so 
have  not  understood  the  character  of  his  scepticism : 
a  sceptieisin  not  less  scejitieal  <if  itself  than  of  other 
things;  a  seejrticisiii  founded  on  distrust  of  reason, 
yet  anxious  la  draw  fmui  the  admission  of  the  weak- 
ness and  worthk'ssneas  of  reason  some  ailvantage  to 
the  cau.se  of  religion  and  virtue  and  st>eial  jieace. 

The  scepticism  of  C'liarmn  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  Montaigne,  but  he  expounded  it  in  a 
graver  and  more  systematic  form.  As  Montaigne 
can  no  more  he  justly  credited  with  any  essential  orig- 
inality of  thought  than  Charron,  and  the  style  and 
method  of  the  two  men  are  moat  unlike,  it  seems  un- 
fair to  represent,  as  is  often  done,  the  latter  as  a  mere 
iliseii»h'  ittid  copyist  of  the  former. 

According  to  Charron,  science  is  unattainable: 
truth  is  hid  in  the  Iwisom  of  God,  and  cannot  be 
readied  by  the  natural  faculties  of  men.  Education 
and  cu.stom  mainly  determiue  what  our  religion  will 
Ive.  Wisdom — that  practical  acquaintance  with  one's 
own  spirit,  its  limits,  weaknes.xes,  and  obligations, 
which  displays  itself  in  honouring  and  serving  God, 
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governing  the  desires  and  appetites,  conducting  one- 
self moderately  and  equally  in  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, obeying  the  laws,  customs,  and  ceremonies  of 
one's  country,  trying  to  do  good  to  others,  acting  pru- 
dently in  business,  being  prejwred  for  death,  and 
maintaining  jieace  in  one's  own  heart  and  conscience 
— ia  what  we  may  hope  for  and  should  strive  for. 
Laborious  efforts  to  attain  science  and  passionate 
contentions  alxnit  religion  are  alike  vain.  Reason  is 
one  of  the  feeblest  of  instruments  and  the  sphere  of 
certaint}'  is  of  the  narrowest  range. 

Charron  treats  of  virtue  in  a  much  wanner  and 
worthier  tone  than  Montaigne.  He  places  it  above 
everything  else,  and  ascribes  to  it  absolute  dignity  and 
unconditioned  value  in  words  which  remind  ns  of 
what  Kant  has  said  of  the  moral  law.  But  this  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  limitation  of  his  scepticism,  un- 
derstood as  efjuivalent  to  agnosticism :  it  is  a  declara- 
tion of  his  faith,  not  an  admission  or  profession  of 
his  knowledge,  and  therefore  quite  compatible  with 
agnosticism.* 

Francis  Sanchez  (1552-16.32)  was  uninfluenced 
by  either  Montaigne  or  Charron.  He  was  of  Judco- 
Portugiiese  origin,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  France,  and  chiefly  at  Toulouse,  where  he 
taught  philosophy  and  als<.>  lalxmrcd  Inith  as  a  medical 
professor  and  ]>raetitioner.  His  writings  are  all  in 
Latin,  and  deal  mostly  with  anatomical  and  medical 

I'  See  OD  Charron  (us  a\»p  oo  Mont«i^p)  P.  Stewart  in  his  Dis- 
sertation (rollciteil  W.irltK,  rol.  i.  pp.  98-107)!  Owen,  Sk.  F   R., 
oil.  iii.  ;  Ste.  B»-uvo,  Cuuseries  du  Liindi,  vol.  xi ;  antl  Vini-t,  Mor- 
alisies /ran;ai*  au  xti*  tiMe. 
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subjects.  The  work  on  account  of  which  he  has  been 
ranked  among  sceptics,  A  Treatise  on  the  Noble  atid 
First  Universal  Science  that  Nothing  is  Known,  al- 
though not  published  until  15S1,  had  been  in  man- 
uscript since  1576,  four  years  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Montaigne's  Essais.  In  it  he  criticises  very 
courageously  and,  on  the  whole,  very  justly,  the  sci- 
ence and  logic  of  his  age,  dwelling  especially  on  the 
inadetpiacy  of  syllogistic  rules  and  processes  to  the 
requirements  of  research ;  on  the  fallacious  substitu- 
tion of  words  for  things  and  of  abstractions  for  facts; 
on  the  folly  of  inventing  imaginary  entities  and  hav- 
ing recourse  to  occult  qualities  for  the  explanation  of 
exjieriences  instead  of  dirpctly,  patiently,  and  nicthod- 
ically  studying  them;  im  the  worthlessuess  of  verbal 
definitions  and  mere  erudition;  and  on  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  a  servile  dependence  on  authority. 
All  that,  however,  shows  not  scepticism  but  good  sense 
and  the  intellectual  clearness  of  a  naturally  scientific 
mind.  And  I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  San- 
chez can  he  fairly  classed  among  jihilosophical  scep- 
tics. Yet  tliere  is,  jierhaps,  no  sceptic  of  the  sixteenth 
or  seventit'iith  century  whose  language  has  a  more  ag- 
nostic sound  than  his  in  many  passages.  But  all  his 
seemingly  agnostic  utterances  may  l)e  found  on  exam- 
ination to  mean  comparatii'cly  little,  and  what  would 
be  quite  hamdess  did  it  not  suggest  to  the  unwary 
reader  more  than  it  really  means.  They  can  all  be 
referred  to  one  and  the  same  cjuise — a  most  imfortu- 
nate  aird  indefensible  definition  of  "knowledge" 
(scientia).     He  chooses  to  mean  by  it  rei  perfecla 
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'etignitto,  the  oonipleto  c(>m|>rcli('Usioii  nf  w  tliiii;;  Imili 
in  itself  and  in  all  its  rrlati<iii.shi[>s.  Of  four.sc,  willi 
such  a  conception  of  knowledge  he  could  not  fail  to 
reach  the  conclusion  quod  nihil  scitur,  and  might 
have  reached  it  hy  »  single  step  instead  of  by  the 
lengthened  course  which  he  actually  followed — that 
of  showing  the  various  re8j)ecf8  in  which  human  cog- 
nition, as  regards  alike  its  oUject,  subject,  and  nature, 
falls  short  of  perfection.  But  wlio  pretends  to  have 
"  a  perfect  cognition,"  an  absolute  comprehension, 
of  anything^  No  one.  Only  tm  infinite  intelli- 
gence can  have  knowledge  in  that  sense  even  of  the 
least  of  things.  Hence  the  question  as  to  wiietlier  or 
not  Sanchez  was  an  agnostic  can  only  be  settled  by 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  he  denied  the  attainabil- 
ity of  knowledge  in  the  sense  in  whicli  other  people  af- 
firm its  attainability.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  did  not. 
He  certainly  speaks  of  a  scientia,  and  even  of  a  acien- 
iia  firtnu,  very  diflFerent  from  the  scientia  of  his  def- 
initi(m ;  of  a  scientia  quantum  possimus,  a  scientia 
quantum  fragitilas  humarui  patitur;  and  ainiounced 
his  intention  to  follow  up  the  Quod  Nihil  Scitur  by 
another  tractate  showing  how  such  knowledge  or  sci- 
ence may  l»e  attained.  lie  biis  also  informed  us  that 
he  meant  his  method  to  Ix'gin  from  the  perceptions  of 
sense,  the  primary  data  of  all  knowledge,  and  to  pro- 
ceed experimentally  and  critically  (per  experimenfum 
el  per  judicium  liherum,  non  irrationahile  famen). 
The  book  promised  unfortunately  never  appeared ; 
but,  notwithstanding  that,  we  seem  entitled  to  consid- 
er hia  so-called  scepticism  as  only  the  initial  and  pre- 
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paratorv  stage  of  his  philosophy,  .ind  himself  not  as 
an  figiiostio  hut  as  an  eminent  precursor  of  Bacon  and 
Descartes.  He  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  There 
is  no  evidcncf  that  his  religious  faith  rested  on  scep- 
tical foundations.' 

I.a  Mothe  Le  Vayer  (1588-1672),  a  facile  and  en- 
tertaining writer,  liiglily  reputed  in  his  own  age  as  a 
scholar,  and  influential  hotli  at  Court  and  in  the 
Acadenij-,  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the  .seventeenth- 
century  sceptic.  A  considerahle  nuinher  of  the  cora- 
poaiti<ins  contained  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
(Kiirrcs  are  illustrative  f>f  his  agnostic  mode  of 
thought  and  reasoning,  hut  the  Cinq  Dialogues  fails 
a  I'imiialion  des  ancieiin  par  Iforaiius  Tuhero  (1671) 
18  the  most  famous  and  interesting  of  them  in  this  ref- 
erence. Le  Vayer  was  thoroughly  indiucil  with  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Greek  Pyrrhonians  and  Academi- 
cians?, and  constantly  used  their  arguments.  Soxtua 
was  "  his  dear  patron  and  venerahle  master,"  the 
Hy  poly  poses  "  a  golden  lwiok,  nn  inestimahle  and  Di- 
vine writing,"  and  the  ten  tropes  "  his  decalogue." 
His  motto  was  the  two  lines  of  Spanish  verse — 

"  De  Ifts  eosiis  mas  8«»gura8 
La  mas  scj^ura  es  tluilar." 

"  Of  things  most  sure  the  surest  is  doubt." 


He  had  a  great  predilection  for  what  has  been 
called  the  geographical  argument  for  scepticism.  In- 
deed it  was  chiefly  hy  dwelling  on  the  different  opin- 

'  See  Owt>n,  Sk.  F.  R.,  ch.  it.  ;  and  L.  Gerkratb,  Franz  Sant^a, 
tic.,  Wien,  1860. 
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ions  and  customs  prevalent  in  difftTLiit  lands  and 
ages  that  he  attenipte<l  to  produce  the  impression  that 
there  was  nothing  fixed  and  certain  in  physics,  in 
l(^c,  in  matters  of  taste,  in  moral  and  religions  prac- 
tice, &c.  Yet,  although  nothing  has  been  more  varied 
and  conflicting  in  its  forms  than  religion,  he  repeat- 
edly declared  that  he  did  not  question  or  doubt  the 
religion  founded  on  revelation,  and  that  scepticism 
was  favourable  to  true  religion.  He  held  himself  to 
be  a  Christian  sceptic,  and  described  Saint  Paul  as 
another;  but  religion,  and  even  morality,  were  not 
conspicuous  either  in  his  character  or  writings.* 

The  worthy  English  divine  Joseph  Glanville 
(1636-1G80),  author  of  Scepsis  Scientifica  and  other 
works,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  l>e  included  among  scep- 
tics. He  was  the  r-iiemy  of  confident  dogmatising 
both  in  philosophy  and  in  the<jl(»gy:  he  was  the  advo- 
cate of  experimental  investigation  in  the  former  and 
of  the  moderate  doctrines  of  "  the  latitude  men  "  in 
the  latter.  But  in  neither  was  he  properly  speaking 
sceptical.  What  is  called  his  s<!cpticism  is  little  more 
than  an  emphatic  dwelling  on  the  uncertainties  of 
what  passed  among  his  contenijxjraries  for  science. 
A  mere  enunciation  of  the  view  of  causality  so  effec- 
tively employe<l  by  Hume  in  the  interests  of  scep- 
ticism is  no  evidence  of  the  scepticism  of  one  who 
made  no  sceptical  ap])lication  of  it.' 

'  Ab  rvgard*  L«  Vayer  see  Owen  (Sk.  F.  R.,  ch.  r.),  and  L.  EU- 
enne,  Eitai  $ur  la  Moihe  I,e  Vayer,  lS4n. 

'Then-  i<  s  fine  anil  juM  eatimate  of  GlaDTille'R  character  and 
puiritioD  a»  a  thinker  in  Tolluclrt  Rational  Theology,  tdI.  ii.  pp. 
443-458      See  also  Owen'i  Introductory  Ettay   to  bin  edition  ut 
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TheoUigical  agiiosticisiu,  however,  was  advocated 
with  passionate  zeal  by  a  couteinjiorary  of  Glanville, 
Jemnie  Ilirnhaim  (1037-1070),  a  dignitary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Bohemia.  His  De  Typho 
Generis  Humani  (1676)  is  one  of  the  most  violent 
and  extreme  attacks  on  secular  science'  and  natural 
reason.  The  validity  even  of  the  principles  of  caus- 
ality, identity,  and  contradiction  is  denied  in  it.  All 
huiTinn  knowledge  is  assumed  to  rest  on  the  testimony 
rif  the  senses,  and  that  testimony  is  maintained  to  be 
proved  luitrustwnrthy  by  cxjwrience  and  the  evi- 
dence of  faith.  The  dogma  of  creation  discredits  the 
maxim  ex  iiihilo  iithil  fit.  Tlic  Incarnation  shows 
that  the  belief  that  God  cannot  be  contained  in  a  body 
is  untrue.  Transubstantiation  disproves  the  princi- 
ple that  there  is  no  accident  without  a  substance.  The 
Word  of  God,  the  revelation  wtufidcd  to  the  care  of 
the  Church,  is  alone  certain;  and  the  duty  of  man  is 
to  accept  it  with  entire  and  unquestioning  faith. 
Worldly  wisdom  and  science  are  error  and  vanity, 
and  ought  to  l>c  sacrificed  to  the<dogy,  Divine  Bcience. 
So  Ilirnhaim  taught, — and  taught,  there  can  Ik?  no 
doubt,  in  all  sincerity  and  with  excellent  intentions. 
Ilirnhaim  reminds  us  in  various  respects  of  Lanien- 
uais  and  his  De  Typho  Generis  Humani  of  the  let- 
ter's Essai  sur  V Indifference  en  matihr  de  religion.^ 

GlanTillf'8  Scepsii  Snentifiea,  Ki-gan  Paul,  1885.  llr.  Ferrii 
Grcensli-l's  Joteph  Ulanril/e  (Ni-w  York,  VMX))  ia  a  fomprt-honsive 
and  careful  study,  inauiKl  In  the  ColuniliiaUnivoraity,  and  puMislii-d 
by  the  Maemillan  (?ompany. 

'  C.  S.  Baruch,  Uicronymus  y/i'rnAaim,  Wien,  1864.     Uimluum'a 
book  bad  great  influence  in  Boliciiiia. 
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Daniel  Peter  Huet  (1630-1721),  Bishop  of  Av- 
ranches,  was  a  much  more  widely  famed  representa- 
tive of  the  same  school  of  theological  thought.  He  was 
a  man  of  versatile  genius  and  vast  erudition,  and  the 
autlior  of  numerous  works  once  celebrated  and  still 
occasionallv  consulted.  Ilis  Demonstralio  Evangeli- 
ca,  1679,  and  his  AlnetancB  Qwstiones  de  Concordia 
Radonis  et  Fidel,  1690,  gave  him  a  high  reputation 
among  theologians,  notwithstanding  the  agnostic  as- 
sumptions and  conclusions  to  be  found  in  them.  In 
his  Traite  de  la  faiilesse  de  I'esprit  humain,  pub- 
lishe<l  pf>sthumously  in  1723,  a  completely  Pyrrhon- 
istic  system  is  set  forth  and  advocated  in  the  interests 
of  religion.  In  opposition  to  the  methodical  doubt 
of  Descartes  he  contends  for  unlimited  doubt  of  nat- 
ural reason.  He  represents  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  cherishing  and  in- 
culcating such  doubt.  By  appealing  to  sundry  words 
of  Scri[)ture,  and  by  dwelling  on  the  deceptions 
which  proceed  from  defects  in  the  senses  and  intel- 
lectual priwerSjfrom  the  changes  in  things,  the  diversi- 
ties in  men,  the  want  of  a  certain  criterion  of  truth, 
the  fallacies  in  reasoning,  the  dissensions  of  dogma- 
tists, &c.,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  human  un- 
derstanding is  incapable  of  attaining  to  certainty  by 
the  exercise  of  its  natural  faculties.  Probability  suf- 
ficient to  direct  us  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  is, 
he  holds,  all  that  reason  can  give  us.  As  respects 
matters  of  philosophy  those  who  affirm  nothing  are 
ttione  worthy  to  be  esteemed  philosophers.  The  "  art 
of  doubting  "  should  be  cultivated  in  order  to  pre- 
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pare  the  mind  to  receive  the  faith.  Certainty  can 
only  be  obtained  tlirough  recourse  to  revelation  and 
grace  for  eiilightounieiit  and  siippt)rt.  The  best  foun- 
dation for  Cathidic  the<jlog\-  is  Pyrrhouic  philosophy. 
Thus  Iluft  taught.' 

Was  the  iUustrious  Pascal  (1623-C2) — the  im- 
mortal aiithdr  of  tilt'  Leilri's  Provinciales  and  of  the 
Pensecs — also  a  religious  sceptic  i  The  question  has 
been  repeatedly  and  elaborately  discussed,  and  much 
unwillingness  has  been  shown  to  answer  it  in  the  af- 
firmative. Tt  seems  to  me  that  it  is  thus  that  it  must, 
be  answered ;  and,  indee<J,  that  Pascal  is  the  most 
striking  e-xample  in  history  of  a  man  Christian  to  thel 
core  an<l  yet  thoroughly  agnostic  in  his  estimate  of 
natural  reason.  Certainly  he  made  extraonlinnrs-  con- 
cessions to  tlie  most  absolute  scepticisiu  and  i>estowed 
on  it  extravagant  praise.  He  declared  Pyrrhonism 
"  the  truth,"  Pyrrbo  "  the  only  sage  before  Christ," 
and  that  "  to  mock  at  philos<:tf)hy  is  truly  to  philoso- 
phise "  ;  and  although  he  affirmed  the  imjK>ssibility 
of  imiversal  doubt  he  said  nothing  against  its  reason- 
ableness, and  so  was  merely  sceptical  even  vi  his  own 
scepticism.  In  dwelling  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall 
and  its  effects,  on  the  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies 
of  man,  on  the  variations  of  morality  and  kindred 
topics,  he  forgot  measure  and  projwrtion.  In  oppos- 
ing the  head  to  the  heart,  untlerstandiug  to  faith,  nat- 
ure to  grace,  he  made  sheer  and  violent  contrasts  of 

'  See  M.  PattUon's  Essays,  vol.  i  ;  Jonrdaio's  art  /lud  in 
Frmnck's  Diet.  d.  Sc.  ph. :  and  es[ierially  C.  Bsrtliulmeiis,  Hvet  ou 
It  Scepticitpit  theo/ogique,  lUoO. 
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what  oiiglit  to  be  closely  conjoined.  IIoMing  that  s<i 
far  as  reason  is  eoneerned  tliere  are  equal  gr<>un<ls  for 
believing  and  dislx^lieving  in  the  existence  of  G<xl, 
the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  and  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  was  reduced  to  urge  that  men  should 
act  as  if  they  believed  in  them,  and  as  a  means  of  be- 
lieving in  them,  on  the  same  ground  that  a  gambler 
when  the  chances  are  visibly  or  demonstrably  equal 
bets  on  the  side  on  which  his  interests  lie;  in  other 
words,  that  they  should  wager  on  the  side  of  God, 
virtue,  and  the  Gospel,  because  if  the  result  proves 
them  to  have  been  -correct  their  gain  will  be  immense, 
whereas  if  it  should  turn  out  tliat  they  have  \teen  mis- 
taken their  loss  will  Ije  insignificant.  An  apijlogetic 
of  Christianity  rested  on  such  principles  as  those  in- 
dicated may  well  bo  deemed  iiiisatisfactory.  It  does 
not  follow  that  Pascal  perfornicfl  no  great  service  as 
a  Christian  apologist.  In  reality,  he  rendered  by 
the  way  in  which  he  applied  in  the  Pensees  the  psy- 
chological or  experimental  Tncthod,  the  method  of 
spiritual  verification  to  the  probation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  an  inestimable  service — one  wliicli  fully 
ju.stifies  his  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  original 
and  profound  of  Christian  ajKilogists.' 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the  sceptics  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  Peter  Baylc  (1(U7-1706), 

'  For  the  afflrmatire  ticw  u  to  Pigcal'g  Scppticigm  see  Coniin 
(fyvdti  tur  Pdicah,  Saisset  (A*  SetpUcisme),  and  Ovren  (Skelpcis, 
ftf.,  cli.  Ti);  and  for  the  negatiTc  view  Vim-t  itiudei  tur  Paseai) 
and  Droz  ittude  $ur  U  Setpliciimt  dt  Pascal).  See  also  Tnllopli'« 
Pauat,  I87S,  and  Prof,  (irote's  Pascal  and  Montaigne.,  "Cont. 
ReT.,"  Tol.  XXX  ,  Juljr,  1877. 
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90  widely  known  by  his  Historical  and  Critical  Die- 
liiiiinri/.  Tlie  rclatiutis  lictvvocu  his  .■i<'optic"i.siii  and 
the  jK'ciiliiU'itics  of  his  charnctor,  tlic  tt'ndcnc'ios  and 
controversies  of  his  age,  and  his  personal  experiences 
are  Imth  interesting  and  easily  traceable,  but  must 
be  left  liy  ns  iiiiiiidieated.  lie  had  an  insatiable  and 
indiscriminate  curiosity  regarding  facts  and  0])in- 
ions,  wonderful  logical  dexterity,  extreme  ingenuity 
in  inventing  and  great  fondness  for  maintaining  jjur- 
adoxes,  only  feeble  cravings  either  for  fixed  princi- 
ples or  for  unity  and  barnnmy  in  his  specuhilions,  a 
painful  want  of  moral  delicacy,  and  no  depth  of  re-l 
ligions  emotion.  His  strongest  passion  was  the  love 
of  l<ilcration.  Wliile  intellectually  honest  he  so  keen- 
ly enjoyed  discussion  for  its  own  sake  as  to  care  too 
little  whether  it  led  to  truth  or  not.  lie  himself 
called  his  scepticism  '.''  historical  Pyrrhonism."  It 
is  commonly  known  as  ''  erudite  scej)ticism."  The 
secret  of  it  consists  in  so  exhibiting  the  arguments  for 
and  against  all  opinions  as  to  leave  the  mind  puzzled 
and  )>eridexed,  and  with  neither  power  nor  desire  to 
fonn  a  decision. 

The  scepticisra  of  Bayle  was  directed  even  more 
against  thfiilogienl  tlian  against  philosophical  dog- 
ma.s.  This  is  a  noteworlliy  cliarncteristic  of  it. 
Scepticism  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  Bayle  assuming 
that  especially  anti-religious  attitude  so  generally 
taken  by  it  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Bayle  sought,  however,  partially  to  conceal  the  anti- 
religious  nature  of  his  scepticism  by  arguing  that 
faith  and  reason  are  contradictory,  and  therefore  it 
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does  not  follow  that  the  dogmas  of  faith  are  not  to  be 
believed  even  when  proved  irrational.  Even  in  tliat 
case  they  may  have  as  much  right  to  acceptance  as  tlio 
conclusions  of  reason.  Thus,  on  the  plea  of  the 
harmlessness  of  his  procedure,  Baylc  kept  constantly 
evolving  the  absurdities  which  lie  snpix)sed  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  doctrines  of  religion.  He  thereby 
brought  the  first  stage  of  t!ie  movement  of  modern 
agnosticism  to  a  natural  close.  By  completing  it  he 
alxdishcil  it.  By  generalising  its  arguments  he  made 
evident  the  futility  of  its  pretensions.  Without  pro- 
fessing to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  he  really  and  ef- 
fectively showed  Imw  delusive  was  the  notion  that 
religion  could  reasiioahly  liojie  to  find  a  friend  in 
scepticism ;  how  mistaken  was  the  policy  of  an  al- 
liance of  religion  with  the  sense  of  doubt  or  nes- 
cience.' 

'See  D.  Stewart'K  DisKTlaiion,  pp.  3I.1-.S24;  .A.  Di'sdiaiups' 
Oenete  tiu  Sceplicisme  iriidit  ehtz  Baylt ;  and  tlit-  nrticlea  of  M. 
PilloD  in  the  Annie  philotophiijtie,  1805,  18'J6,  »nd  Wil. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
AGNOSTICISM   OF   HUME   AND    KANT 

I.    HUME:    PBEFATOKY   AS   TO    HIS   AGNOSTICISM 

The  agnostifisiti  <»f  tlip  prcttpiit  day  flows  directly 
from  lluitie  and  Kiiiit  as  ils  two  great  fmnitain-licads. 
Of  the  two  Kaiit  was  tlic  greater  ])lii!osuplicr  but  tlie 
lesser  agnostic.  He  surpassed  Iluine  in  eomprehen- 
siveneBS,  ermstnictiveiiesSj  iiiventivciicss,  and  otlier 
qualities,  but  he  did  not  equal  liiiti  in  eritieal  acute- 
ness  and  clearness;  and,  one  single  feature  excepted, 
his  whole  agnosticism  may  be  found  more  sharply 
and  finely  dtdineated  in  the  writings  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Hume  is,  nndoulitedly,  one  of  those  "  dead  but 
sceptred  sovereigns  who  siili  rule  our  spirits  from 
their  urns "  ;  probubly  he  is  of  all  the  eminent 
Scotchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  one  who  has 
most  affected  the  general  course  and  chHracter  of 
Britisli  and  Eurtn>eaii  th<iugbt.  The  influence  of 
Achim  Siuitli,  as  the  author  of  (he  Wrtillh  of  Nations, 
has  lieen  more  detiuite  and  visible,  but  also  narrower 
and  not  so  deep.  C'arlyle  hardly  exaggerates  when 
he  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  true  iutelleetual  king  of  the 
eighlcenth  century  "  ;  at  least  if  the  descri{)tion  l» 
imderstood  to  refer  not  so  much  to  his  direct  |)ersonal 
sway,  to  what  he  achieved  himself  or  to  the  number 
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of  adherents  and  disciples  he  gained,  hut  to  hij.  indi- 
rect influence,  Uj  what  he  stimulated  or  compelled 
others  to  do,  what  he  brought  to  an  end  and  caused  to 
l)e  l)egun. 

And  liis  influence,  viewed  as  a  whole,  may  reason- 
ably be  held  to  have  been  decidedly  for  good.  Inci- 
dental and  immediate  evils  of  a  kind  it  no  doubt  had. 
If  the  shaking  of  an  unquestioning  faith  be  essentially 
evil,  his  whole  mode  of  theorising  must  have  l)een 
evil.  But  if  such  shaking  W  far  more  a  good  than 
an  evil,  any  evil  Iluine  <lid  must  have  been  slight 
compared  with  the  eventual  good  which  he  brought 
about.  It  is  manifest  that  the  latter  supixi.sition  is 
the  true  one,  and  the  one  which  facts  have  coutirmed. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  tJiat  the  iiuestions  which 
he  raised  as  to  the  grounds  or  bases  b<jtli  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  religion  should  Ik;  put,  and  that  in  t!iu  uu- 
inifMssioned  and  searching  way  in  which  he  put  them. 
It  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  new  departure 
which  was  needed  Iwilh  in  philosophy  and  in  theology 
that  the  doubts  which  he  suggested  as  to  tlie  very 
foimdations  of  Ijotli  should  In?  propounded,  and  that 
by  a  powerful  and  constitutionally  sceptical  intellect 
The  time  called  for  the  man ;  the  man  was  exactly 
snited  to  meet  a  want  of  the  time.  The  sceptic 
and  the  dogmatist  are  alike  the  instruments  of  prov- 
idence. 

Authors  like  Huxley  in  England,  Ilii-lil  in  Ger- 
niany,  and  Compayre  in  France  have  given  ns  expo- 
sitions of  Hume's  ]>hilosopliy  in  whicli  they  have  ig- 
nored this  aspect  of  it,  or  ratlier  this  the  very  essence 
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of  it ;  have  actually  been  unable  to  see  any  scepticism 
at  all  in  the  tlioorisings  of  Ilume.  How  liapjx^ns  it 
that  men  so  able  have  given  us  such  a  niisrepresenta- 
tiim,  (ir  at  least  one-sidoi  representiifiim  of  bis  doc- 
trine? Partly,  must  in-  the  answer,  because  Ilunie 
really  was  a  pioneer  of  experimental  science,  in  which 
capacity  Huxley  adniirahly  delineates  liini ;  a  precur- 
sor of  the  Critical  Philusophy,  as  Ricbl  maintains; 
and  to  a  large  extent  a  iKtsitivist,  as  shown  by  Coui- 
payre.  Ex|)eritnentali»ni,  epistemolngical  criticism, 
and  (wisitivisiii  neitlier  exclude  one  another  nor  agnos- 
ticism, and  they  all  c(X!xisted  with  agnosticism  in  the 
mind  of  Hume,  and  coc-xist  with  it  in  his  writings.  It 
was  thus  retulered  jKissible  to  study  Hume  so  one- 
sidedly  as  til  overliMik  his  scepticism.  But  the  main 
reason  why  the  writers  n'ferrcd  to  have  actually  so 
erred  is  that  they  have  substantially  adopted  his  phil- 
(iso])hical  principles  witliout  seeing  tlie  full  bearing  of 
them  as  regards  the  validity  of  knowdedgc  and  the  suf- 
ficiency of  science.  Because  they  have  not  seen  how 
deep  in  their  reach  and  wide  in  their  range  the  scepti- 
cal consequences  of  his  principles  were,  they  have  su])- 
jxised  tluit  he  had  not  seen  it.  That  is  a  huge  mis- 
take on  their  jiart.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  he  did 
see  it,  and  logically  certain  that  in  so  aceiug  he  saw 
truly. 

The  agnosticism  of  Hume  was  of  the  very  essence 
of  his  philosophy,  and  bis  philosophy  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  kind  of  philosophy  wbidi  preceded  it. 
His  agnosticism,  in  other  words,  had  for  its  basis 
modern  philosophy  so  far  as  luodern  philosophy  had 
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lieen  agnostic  in  tpii<Jonoy.  In  that  lay  to  a  great  ex- 
tout  the  wigiiiticaiicc  and  iin]Mirtaiioi-'  <if  it.  It  was 
not  mert'ly  the  sfcjitipism  ni  an  individual  thinker: 
it  was  a  sr-epticisni  wliieli  had  heeti  jiresent  and  ofter- 
ativp  in  tlie  sjHX^nlations  uf  some  generations  of 
thinkers,  althougli  it  had  not  previnusly  slinwn  itself 
in  its  full  force  and  in  the  light  of  oj>en  day.  IIuuic 
cvol%'ed  and  gave  aihiiiralih'  expres.sion  to  the  aecpti- 
cisni  latent  in  the  eiu|>irii'al  or  .sensatitinist  philosophy 
which,  gradually  accpiiring  strength  from  the  days  of 
I>ord  Baeon  downwards,  was  to  l>eeonie  for  a  time 
the  ruling  |Knver  in  all  departments  of  thought  and 
life. 

The  philosophers  to  whom  he  owed  most  were  the 
ancient  sceptics,  jsnd  Bacon,  Ixiekc,  and  Berkeley. 
Like  draws  to  like;  and  there  is  abundance  of  evi- 
dence, although  Ilumc  seldom  makes  quotations,  that 
at  an  early  period  of  his  |»hi!osophical  studies  he  had 
made  himself  well  ae(|uait)ti'<l — either  at  first  or  sec- 
ond hand — with  the  arguments  and  topics  of  the  scep- 
tical schools  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Academica, 
De  Natura  Deoritm,  DinpidatlonrK  Tn»culanw,  &a,  of 
Cicero,  his  favourite  prose  classic,  may  safely  be 
held  to  have,  from  the  first  awakening  of  literary  am- 
bition within  him,  influenced  his  mode  of  thought  as 
well  as  his  style  of  expression.  Tlis  method  of  inves- 
tigation was  sincerely  meant  to  be  exjierimental  and 
Bawmian,  whether  or  not  it  was  really  so.  T/x-ke 
made  him  a  psychologist.  Tlis  theory  of  knowledge 
•was  a  simplification  of  that  of  Locke:  in  a  multitude 
of  instances  he  reaiied  what  Locke  had  sown.     From 
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llorkclcj  lie  derived  liis  views  of  abstraction,  of  the 
distinction  between  primary  and  sw-ondary  qualities, 
of  tlic  hy[H>tlictieal  cliaracter  of  substance,  &c.  The 
8cej)tieism  wliicb  Berkctey  hud  ap]»lif'd  to  tlic  outer 
world  of  matter  Hnnic  sujiplemeiited  and  coiiipleted 
by  applying  a  like  seeptieism  to  the  inner  world  of 
mind.  With  tbe  spirit  of  religious  doubt  so  preva- 
lent in  the  contemporary  literature  and  society  of 
France  he  was  intinuitidy  in  sympathy. 

When  first  propounded  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  bis  agnosticism  was  its  claim  to  be  wholly  founded 
on  experimental  {wycliolog^'.  It  was  the  character  of 
its  connection  with  pycbology — inductive  mental  sci- 
ence— which  gave  it  it.s  originality,  its  influence,  and 
sncb  worth  as  it  p(jssessed.  Had  the  psychology 
with  which  it  was  associated  Ijeen  as  true  as  its  con- 
nection therewith  was  tirnj  and  natural,  agnosticism 
would  have  achieved  a  decisive  victorj'.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  ca.sc ;  and,  accordingly,  instead  of 
Hume's  psychology  proving  his  agnosticism,  his  ag- 
nosticism l)ecanie  the  rrjiictio  ad  absurdum  of  his 
psycbolog;^',  and  of  all  psychology  o{  tlie  same  kind, — 
every  merely  sensationist  psychology.  We  arc  not  to 
supjTOse  that  he  himself  desired  or  meant  it  to  Ik?  so. 
He  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  starting  with  a  ouivie- 
tion  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  princi]iles  be  adopted, 
and  then  laltouriiig  to  make  their  iusufheiency  appar- 
ent by  exhibiting  the  consequences  to  wliich  they  led. 
He  accepted  bis  principles  in  perfect  go<id  faith,  see- 
ing no  others  which  seemed  to  him  so  good.  When 
be  liegan  to  form  a  system  they  were  those  generally 
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acoept*^!,  ami  the  ouly  ones  on  whieli  he  thought  he 
could  found  it.  After  he  had  constructed  it,  and  seen 
all  that  he  could  make  of  them,  he  remained  uuiible 
to  deleft  vvliere  they  were  at  fault,  and  eertainly  un- 
prepared to  ahaudon  them,  allhough  he  made  no 
attempts  to  defend  them,  and  was  very  indulgent 
towards  those  who  attaeke<l  them.  What  was  the 
extent  of  his  faith  in  them  is  never  likely  to  be 
determined,  hut  the  kind  or  quality  of  it  was  obvi- 
ously very  appropriate  to  an  agnostic.  His  merit 
was  that,  having  adopted  the  ju'inciides  of  a  merely 
empirical  philnsopliy,  he  trietl  with  rare  skill  and 
perfect  dispassionateness  tu  liring  out  of  them  all 
that  was  in  them,  and  only  what  was  in  them; 
saw  what  that  was  with  a  clearness  which  has 
never  been  surpassed ;  and  did  not  attempt  to  coiu:eal 
either  from  himsrdf  or  other.n  what  it  was — namely, 
not  a  sati.sfaefory  exjilanation  uf  the  world  or  a  satis- 
factory fotuulation  nf  science  or  conduct,  hut  an  indi- 
cation that  kniiwledge  is  unattainable,  the  world  an 
inexplicable  enigma,  and  the  state  of  man  whimsically 
absurd. 

The  theory  of  knowledge  a<hiirted  by  Hume  was, 
as  I  have  said,  a  simplification  <if  that  of  Locke.  Ac- 
cording to  both  Liwke  and  Hume,  all  our  knowledge 
is  derived  from  <>x|K>rience,  and  experience  consists 
of  j>articular  states  of  mind  which  presnpixise  no 
necessary  conditions  or  elements  of  c-oguition.  The 
states  which  eomjxi.se  experience — the  contents  of  con- 
sciousness— are  reduced  by  Ix)eke  to  two  kinds, — 
those  which  arc  given  to  us  through  the  external 
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sense,  and  those  which  are  given  to  us  through  the 
soul's  internal  sense  of  its  own  operations ;  or,  as  he 
designates  them,  tn  ideas  <if  sonsation  luid  ideas  of  re- 
flection. What  Ixx'ke  ealls  ideas  lluiiio  calls  percep- 
tions; and  perceptions — i.e.,  miutal  states  of  every 
kind — he  reduces  to  impressions  and  ideas, — impres- 
sions being  all  those  states  which  arc  produced  in  sen- 
sation, aud  ideas  being  the  eo|>ies  or  images  which  the 
mind  takes  of  them  in  thinking  and  reasoning.  Im- 
j>rcssions  precede  ideas,  I)eing  the  originals  from 
which  tlic  latter  are  taken  ;  and  they  are  as  a  rule  more 
forcible  aud  lively.  Impressions  and  ideas  differ, 
however,  only  in  degree — cmly  in  strength  and  vivac- 
ity. The  theory  thus  virtually  is  that  all  mental 
states  uuiy  he  analysed  into  mere  scnsatious.  What 
are  called  ideas  are  represented  as  not  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  what  are  impressions,  and  should  in  con- 
sistency have  been  reduced  to  impressions,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  sensations,  as  these  are  the  only  original  im- 
pressions. Given  sensations,  and  we  should  be  able, 
according  to  the  philrtsnpbica!  theory  esjxnised  by 
Hume,  to  explain  how  all  knowledge,  ail  minds,  and 
the  whole  knowable  uui%'erse  have  been  formed  out  of 
them. 

The  theory  is  of  an  attractive  but  delusive  simplic- 
ity. It  includes,  however,  all  that  is  essential  in  the 
creed  of  a  self-consistent  empiricism ;  and  Hume's 
great  merit  was  that,  having  adopte<l  it,  he  was  so 
true  to  it,  and  so  conrageonsly  evolved  what  it  im- 
plied. It  was  most  desirable  that  there  slmnld  be  a 
clear  exliibitiou  of  the  consequences  which  naturally 
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follow  from  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  contents  of 
consciousness  may  be  traced  back  to  and  resolved  into 
sensations,  and  that  thoughtful  men  should  thus  be 
comijelled  to  iHjrceive  that  the  path  along  which  an 
empirical  philosophy  sought  to  lead  the  human  mind 
was  one  which  must  bring  it  to  a  Iwltomless  abyss. 
That  service  Hume  thoroughly  aeconipltshed.  Grant 
him  his  primary  psychological  assumptions,  which 
are  only  those  which  every  consistent  and  coherent 
form  of  empirical  agnosticism  must  assume,  and  the 
most  sweeping  of  his  agnostic  inferences  plainly 
follow. 


II.    HUME  8  AGNOSTICISM  IN  OENERAli 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  those  consequences  of 
Hume's  assumptions  as  to  the  origin  and  composition 
of  experience  in  which  the  scepticism  of  his  doctrine 
consist.^. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  is  that  there  can  be  no  such 
tiling  as  knowledge  at  all.  That  all  our  knowledge  is 
reducible  to  impressions  and  ideas  means  with  Hume, 
as  it  must  mean  with  every  ix^rsun  who  expresses  his 
thought  correctly  in  those  terms,  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  other  things  than  impressions  and  ideas ; 
no  knowleflge  of  an  objective  \V4)rld,  of  a  pc^rsonal  self, 
or  of  a  Supreme  Being;  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  of 
real  existence.  But  no  knowledge  of  reality  is  equiv- 
alent to  no  real  knowledge.  Hence  the  problem  of 
psychology  thus  viewed  is  not  that  of  explaining  how 
impressions  and  ideas  come  to  be  a  knowledge  of  real 
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persdiis  jiiul  olijeete,  but  how  they  fimio  in  ]>v  taken, 
or  rather  iiiistnkc:i,  fur  such  kmtwlcilgf.  And  that, 
was  tlie  iiroWciii  1  limit*  gru]»]ik'<l  witli.  IIo  assfi'tcd 
that  vvf  have  no  knowledge*  or  exj>erit'nce  except  what 
is  composed  of  states  of  consciousness ;  that  the  only 
components  of  consoionsness  are  sensations  and  ideas 
(their  copies) ;  that  tlie  belief  in  realities  beyond 
consciousness,  to  which  impressions  and  ideas  corre- 
8i>ond,  has  no  discoverable  foundation ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  that  mental  science  can  Ik>  ex]x'cted  to 
do  ia  to  explain  h«iw  mere  states  of  niinil  come  to  ap- 
pear to  be  a  world  of  object,s,  and  how  the  erroneous 
belief  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  external  realities 
— or,  in  other  words,  that  onr  supjmsed  knowledp;e  of 
them  is  knowledge  and  not  illusion — takes  irresistible 
possession  of  us.  This  is  all  that  llunie  has  at- 
tempted to  do  as  regards  extermd  realities.  He  has 
not  sought  to  show  that  there  are  or  arc  not  such  real- 
ities as  material  objects,  but  to  show  how,  tlinmgh 
the  influence  of  custom  on  transient  hut  reeurrent 
sense-impressions,  a  belief  which  has  no  real  or  ra- 
tional warrant  in  the  existence  of  such  objects  nn»y 
be  imagined  to  have  grown  up.  Thus  Ilnme  would 
destroy  the  world  of  the  orilinarv  man,  of  the  mate- 
rialist, and  of  the  realist.  Having  reduced  knowl-j 
edge  to  the  sense-imju'cssions  and  traces  or  inuiges  of 
them  in  individual  minds,  he  makes  it  apparent  that 
whatever  may  lie  fancied  to  lie  Ijcyond  those  subjec- 
tive individual  states  nntbing  cati  be  seen  or  known 
beyond  them.  His  scnsalionism  thus  at  once  reveals 
itself  as  subjective  idealism  or  illusiouism,  and  at 
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every  nnwarfl  step  more  fully  so,  until  it  stands  dis- 
closed as  perhaps  tlie  coui|iletent  exiuiiple  of  sueli  a 
philosophy  which  has  ever  ai>{X'ared. 

According  to  lluioe  we  do  not  know  external  reali- 
ties. Does  he  allow  that  we  can  liave  n  real  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves?  No.  What  he  affirms  is  that  the 
mind  can  know  nothing  except  its  own  states.  Hence 
it  follows  that  it  cannot  know  external  reality.  But 
it  equally  follows,  as  Hume  rightly  perceives,  that  it 
cannot  know  internal  reality — i.e.,  its  own  self. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  internal  reality  in  a  mind 
of  which  the  only  con.'^tituents  are  mere  states,  no 
knowledge  of  self  in  a  consciousness  eonipised  exclu- 
sively of  series  or  groups  of  mere  impressions.  Hume 
does  not  deny  that  we  naturally  come  to  think  of  and 
believe  in  what  wo  call  the  mind  or  self  as  an  indivis- 
ible, permanent,  and  active  principle  or  subject  pres- 
ent in  its  states ;  but  be  maintains  that  we  are  not  enti- 
tled so  to  think  or  lielievp,  and  that  such  an  idea  of 
mind  or  self  is  a  "  fiction  "  of  the  imagination.  Of 
cotirse  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  reality  of 
what  has  no  reality.  But,  it  may  be  said,  he  express- 
ly allows  that  the  mind  can  know  its  own  states,  al- 
tlKuigh  only  its  own  states.  That  is  true.  But  the 
admission  certainly  does  not  oome  to  much.  For 
there  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing how  "  a  fiction  "  can  either  iiave  "  states  "  or 
"  know "  them.  And,  waiving  that  difficulty  as 
much  too  large  a  stibject  for  treatment  here,  there  is, 
in  the  second  place,  the  very  obvious  fact  that  what 
Hume  allows  the  mind  may  know  is  just  what  it  can- 
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uul  ptituililv  knuw.  TUv  mind  r«uut.it  koovr  oiilv  its 
own  Htttti't*.  1 1  ciitmot  knf>\v  tIivjii  nnKv«s  as  relating 
to  tK>iiK<tLiii|i;.  It  c^iiiiot  know  tljeiii  witLnui  at  least 
wbw  kiwwiiig  ittic'if.  Along  with,  or  rather  as  or)rrcla- 
tivt'  wifjj,  wlmU'Vcr  in  known,  self  or  the  ego  is  also 
kiwwj* — h  llw  siiii|)li'«t  and  most  indubitable  condi- 
tiou  of  kiUiwU'xigit.  It  in  u  law  witliout  which  con- 
6cii^ueiu.>iw  iii  inooncoivahle,  knowledge  impossible; 
uiid  ytf  Unni<'  will  onlv  ftnint  us  n  consciousness  of 
wlticU  L'VtJty  atiiti',  ii  knowlcilgi'  of  which  every  act.,  so 
ciiulradii^ltf  ihiti  law  ua  to  be  an  untliinkable  absurdity, 
in  it  Word,  he  d<M!s  iiwjiy  with  nil  that  can  properly  he 
s|)oken  of  nn  a  knowledge  of  mind,  and  allows  us  to 
rL'tuin  us  bUdh  only  what  is  uumifestly  unworthy  of 
Ihu  iiiiint!- 

The  cluirueler  of  Hume's  theory  of  knowledge 
ahowa  ittiolf  iu  ita  Irue  and  clearest  light  when  iip])lied 
to  Huliatainrn,  wht<ther  things  or  jhtsous.  It  resolves 
tlieui  all  into  U'**  than  dual  and  aahca,  for  even  in  dust 
and  ii>thi»  (l«<re  is  tikimcthing  of  n^ality,  of  lieing, 
of  (Miu"eival>ility,  wheivas  the  elements  into  which 
liiuue  rewdvt^  all  suWt«ueeH  are  the  mere  illusions  of 
dreauut  which  have  no  dreamers.  Substances — all 
things  which  claim  and  se«'m  to  U'  existences — he 
)u»)iU  an*  simply  priKluets  of  aKSt^K^-iation  and  iutagi- 
aatiou.  In  his  own  words,  a  sulwtaiKV  is  *'  a  eollec- 
Itou  of  ideas,  that  are  unitinl  by  the  imagination  and 
have  a  {Virtieular  name  a^ssigued  iheui.  by  which  we 
are  able  to  recall  either  to  ourselves  or  other*  that  col- 
l"  Now,  strange  as  such  a  view  may  seem  to 
wiw  is  nBacquainted  with  th«  history  k4  philoso- 
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phy,  even  such  an  one  may,  iwrhajw,  without  diffi- 
culty see  that  Hume  could  not  have  consistently  sup- 
posed substances  to  be  more  than  he  has  defined  them 
to  Ite;  that  his  hy|K>thesis  as  to  experience  iH-ing  einn- 
pletely  analysable  into  sensations  logically  precluded 
his  attributing  to  them  any  kind  of  external  reality, 
independent  existence,  jiernianency,  self-hood  or  the 
like.  Indeed,  even  Hume  here  went  further  than  he 
was  entitled  to  go.  F<tr,  while  it  is  clear  tliiif  if  ail 
that  can  Iw  known  may  be  resolved  into  states  of  mind, 
all  that  is  known  must  c<insist  of  states  of  mind,  and 
all  so-called  substances  or  tilings  must  be  merely  col- 
lections of  states  of  mind  although  they  arc  imagined 
to  be  of  a  very  different  nature,  it  is  very  far  from 
clear  how  states  or  fK-rcojitions  which  have  neither 
subject  nor  object — whicli  arc  origiiuilly  separate,  suc- 
cessive, and  in  perpetual  flux — can  be  collecied.  As 
notiing  is  .supjiosed  to  exist  save  themselves,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  they  must  form  themselves  into 
those  collcclions  of  ideas  which  are  mistaken  for  siih- 
slanccs.  Ilurae  has  not  explained  himself  on  that 
point.  Certainly  he  has  not  made  out  that  any  such 
wondrous  feat  \vas  accoiuplislicd  by  mere  series  of 
transient  sensations  as  gathering  and  grouping  them- 
selves into  what  men  call  their  bodies  and  minds,  the 
ocean,  the  earth,  and  the  starry  heavens. 

But  he  aj)plied  his  agnosticism  as  to  substances  in 
all  directions.  Thus  he  sotight  to  convict  material 
sidwtances  of  non-existence.  Berkeley  had  already 
resolved  matter  into  jibenomena  deyiciidrtit  on  the  ac- 
tion and  jKTception  of  tiiiud,  am!  maintained  it  to  be 
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essentially  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  its  appear- 
ances to  yenso.  But  although  he  thus  exhibited  the 
materia!  universe  as  merely  phenomenal,  he  did  not 
exhibit  it  as  objectively  unreal.  He  filled  up  the  void 
left  by  the  abstraction  of  material  substance  with 
active  mind.  What  we  call  physical  phenomena  he 
aserilit'd  to  the  impressions  and  suggestions  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  the  spirit  of  man  ;  and  all  the  math- 
ematical relations  and  natural  laws  of  the  universe 
be  represented  as  simply  manifestati<nis  (tf  the  Su- 
preme Intelligence.  Ilunie  cordially  asi^ented  to  bis 
reasoning  so  far  as  it  led  to  a  purely  negative  result — 
the  elimination  of  ''  material  substance  "  ;  but  he  de- 
cidedly rejected  what  was  |x>sitive  in  its  conclusion — 
the  reference  of  sen.He-appearanee8  to  the  energj'  and 
<ij)eration  of  Deity  as  their  true  and  sole  source. 
That  be  pronounced  a  view  "  too  bold  ever  to  carry 
conviction  with  it  to  a  man  sntticjcntly  apprised  of 
the  weakness  of  Imniiin  reason  and  the  narrow  limits 
to  wliicb  it  is  confined."  Yet  the  view  which  be  sul>- 
stituted  for  it  was,  in  reality,  far  Ixilder.  It  was  that 
the  whole  mati'rial  universe  and  all  its  contents,  as 
ajiprehended  by  each  individual,  is-  the  creation  of 
that  indiviiluaTs  imagination  and  affected  by  the  hy- 
IX)Statising  of  impressions  impressed  by  uotbiug  ob- 
jective on  nothing  subjective.  Hume  explicitly  and 
completely  accepted  this  view,  pronouncing  external- 
ity a  fiction  due  to  asscH'iation,  and  arguing  that  sjwce 
and  time  are  mere  ideas  wbicb  imply  nothing  exter- 
nal or  real.  The  bypnliesis  of  Berkeley  is  a  timid 
and  cautious  one  if  compared  with  the  one  which 
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llmiK'  wriiild  [ijivr  iis  arcrirf  Ms  sjHH'iallj  iti  aoconl- 
aiiw  willi  \\iv  fiH'lilciics.-i  aixl  iiiirniwiicss  df  our  rpu- 
sons.  The  Ixildiipss  of  the  idoHlistic  t.hc?ologian  has 
often  lxH>n  thus  exceeded  by  the  professed  modesty  of 
the  enipiricistic  sceptic. 

Ilunic  took  a  still  Ixdder  stop.  It  was  one  which 
Berkeley  saw  mijiht  he  made,  on  the  supixisttion  that 
the  denial  of  siiiridial  suhslanco  fidlowcd  naturally 
from  the  same  principles  which  liu<l  led  liiinself  to 
the  denial  of  material  sul>stancc.  lie  protested, 
however,  against  its  being  taken  on  the  ground  that 
we  are  conscious  of  our  own  Iwing  hut  not  of  the  ex- 
istence or  essence  of  matter.  Ilunu^  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  protest,  and  treated  miird  just  as  he  had 
treated  matter.  "  What  we  cull  mind,"  be  says,  "  is 
nothing  hut  a  licapor  cidlcction  «if  iniprcH.>^ions  united 
together  by  certain  rclatioiiH,  and  sup|xi.-4cd,  though 
falsely,  to  be  endowed  with  :i  jicrfwt  simplicity  and 
identity."  The  ap]ioal  to  consciousness,  be  main- 
tains, fails  to  assure  us  of  the  existence  of  any  minds 
or  selves  wbicli  are  not  such  mere  heajw  or  collections 
of  impressions.  And,  of  course,  it  is  not  directly  ap- 
pliciililc  to  any  mind  or  self  save  ime's  own.  Hume 
himself,  however,  showed  forgctfulncss  of  the  bear- 
ing of  this  fact  when  he  wrote:  "  I  venture  to  affirm 
of  the  rest  of  nuinkind  that  they  are  nothing  hut  a 
bundle  or  colleclion  of  different  ]icrce|)tion8  which 
succeed  each  other  with  an  incoiiecivahle  rapidity  and 
are  in  a  jjerpetual  flux  and  movement.  .  .  .  Tlicre 
is  jjnijicrly  no  simplicity  in  it  [the  mind]  at  one  time, 
nor  identity  in  different:  whatever  natural  propen- 
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sion  we  may  have  to  imagine  that,  aimplieitj  and 
identity." 

Ilump  was  not  piititl<'<!  to  affirm  this  of  tho  rost  of 
niankiml  until  tliej  had  affirnipd  it  of  themselves. 
His  inuliility  to  see  in  other  men  more  than  such 
h undies  us  he  de8erilK?s  could  only  be  a  pnxif  of  the 
•lefectiveness  of  his  vision  if  they  recognised  in  them- 
selves the  unity  and  fK'rmanency,  the  self-identity, 
self-consciousness,  and  self-activity  which  he  denied 
to  them.  He  could  only  express  directly  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  consciousness. 

That  he  lias  attemjited  to  do,  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
holdly  ventured  to  deny  his  having  any  consciousness 
of  a  self.  "  For  my  part,"  he  writes,  ''  when  I  enter 
most  intimately  into  what  T  call  myself,  I  always 
stunilile  on  some  juirticular  conception  or  other — r>f 
heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  luvc  or  luitrcd,  ['aiu  <ir 
pleasure.  I  never  can  catch  myself  at  any  time  witli- 
out  a  fK'rception,  and  never  can  observe  anj'thing  hut 
tho  perception."  Can  this  statement,  however,  be 
accepted  ?  Manifestly  not,  for  it  is  wholly  self  con- 
tradictory. It  iiiqilicitly  affirms  wluit  it  expressly 
denies,  and  implicitly  denies  what  it  pxi>ressly  af- 
firms. "  When  I  enter  into  myself  I  alivays  stumble 
on  sonu!  particular  perception."  Granted ;  hut  then 
ill  every  such  case  you  are  there  as  well  as  the  percep- 
tion. "  /  nerer  catch  myself  at  any  lime  without  a 
percepliovy  Nobody  supposes  you  do,  but  do  you 
not  catch  yourself  with  your  percrplionsf  *'  /  never 
can  observe  anything  hut  the  percepiion."  Oh,  hut 
that  is  incorrect  even  according  to  your  own  account, 
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seeing  that  you  say  it  is  you  who  observe  fhe  percep- 
tion. A\Tioever  perceives  catches  himself  perceiving, 
and  tlierefore  himself  along  with  the  perception.  He 
never  finds  a  mere  perception  any  nioi-e  than  a  mere 
self  in  iiis  exi)erieucc.  Ilence  Ilumo  might  as  well 
have  denied  his  pen-eptiuns  as  his  self — '.nily  in  that 
case,  as  he  allowed  of  nothing  but  perceptions,  he 
would  have  had  nnthiiig  whatever  either  on  which  to 
base  or  with  which  to  huikl  up  his  jdiilosophy.  In  a 
word,  what  Hume  tries  to  represent  as  the  testimony 
of  his  consciousness  is  at  this  point  so  preposterously 
sceptical  that  his  langiuige  refuses  to  convey  it. 
Could  any  innnan  langimge  have  given  to  it  a  self- 
consistent  expression  ? 

Maintaining  that  mind  was  nothing  hut  series  or 
cfdlections  of  transient  perceptions,  Hume  could  not, 
of  cf)urse,  allow  that  a  Supreme  Mind  would  supply 
any  ground  of  unity  ur  i>ermanence  in  the  universe. 
Mind  was,  according  hi  him,  as  devoid  of  unity  and 
ix-rmanence  as  matter.  If,  however,  material  ohjects 
and  imman  minds  alike  are  nothing  but  so  many  bun- 
dles of  particular  perceptions,  any  difficulties  which 
we  may  have  as  to  the  jxissihility  and  intelligibility 
of  these  bundles  will  not  be  r<'inov(>d  by  reference  to 
a  bundle  called  the  Supreme  Mind, 

The  scepticism  of  Ilume  does  not  spare  even  math- 
ematics. He  perceived  that  it  could  not  consistently 
confine  itself  to  what  professed  to  tw  physical,  men- 
tal, or  theological  science.  From  mere  sensations  it 
is  impossible  to  derive  the  universal  ideas  on  which 
necessary  and  exact  deductions  are  dejiendent.     If 
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all  knowledge  l)e  reducible  to  contingent  and  particu- 
lar sensations,  one  can  establish  no  right  txj  lay  down 
anv  projwsition  as  an  axiom — as  necessarily  and 
universally  true,  llunic  saw  this,  and  therefore  de- 
scribed even  geometry  as  only  approximately  true. 
"  When  geometry,"  he  says,  "  deciiles  anything  con- 
cerning the  proportions  of  ijuantity,  we  ought  not  to 
look  for  the  utmost  precision  and  exactness.  None 
of  its  proofs  extend  so  far.  It  takes  the  dimensions 
antl  proportions  of  figures  justly,  but  roughly,  and 
with  some  iilx^rty.  Its  errors  are  never  considerable, 
nor  would  it  err  at  all  did  it  not  aspire  to  such  abso- 
lute perfection."  Such  n  view  of  the  nature  of  math- 
ematical science  is  a  fair  inference  from  Hume's 
theory  of  knowledge,  yet  to  have  drawni  it  is  a  proof 
of  his  candour,  since  he  c<:tuld  not  have  faile<l  Ui  an- 
ticipate that  his  readers  would  generally  regard  it  as 
a  reason  for  rejecting  any  theory  or  philosophy  which 
implied  it. 

Our  author's  views  as  to  causality  were,  perhaps, 
tho!*  which  attracted  most  attention.  They  are  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  his  agnosticism.  lie  admits 
that  we  believe  that  every  object  which  begins  to  ex- 
ist must  have  a  cause ;  he  alloy's  that  in  this  our  nat- 
ural lielief  the  idea  of  necessary  connection  is  in- 
volved ;  and  he  elalwratoly  shows  that  the  lM?lief  is  the 
foundation  of  all  other  beliefs  and  inferences  as  to 
matters  of  fact.  His  agnosticism,  in  a  word,  does  not 
show  itself  in  denial  of  the  idea  or  belief,  but  in  the 
full  admission  of  its  existenoe  and  an  emphatic  in- 
sistence on  its  importance  conjoined  with  a  strenuous 
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contention  that  it  has  no  warrant  either  in  sense  or 
reason.  He  could  have  had  no  objection  to  any  one 
referring  it  to  instinct,  for  if  all  our  reasoning  as  to 
matters  of  fact  Ik'  dependent  on  an  irrational  instinct 
it  must,  of  cour»e,  he  itself  irrational,  and  that  was 
just  what  Hnnie  held.  He  could  not  have  admitted 
tliat  it  was  any  rpfiitatinn  of  him  to  insist  on  t!ie  ap- 
parent universality  and  necessity  of  the  l>clief, 
for  unless  it  were  seemingly  universal  and  neces- 
sary he  could  not  infer  it  to  be  an  invariable 
and  constitutional  illusion  of  the  human  mind. 
What  he  applied  liiinself  to  establish  was  that 
for  the  sense  of  universality  and  necessity  insep- 
arable from  the  belief  in  causality  no  justifica- 
tion was  to  be  found  either  in  reawm  or  experience; 
that  the  only  ground  for  it  and  for  all  the  reasonings 
and  conclusions  dej)endent  on  it  is  custom  or  associa- 
tion,— a  repetition  t>f  successive  inijiressions  which 
pnxluces  in  us  the  delusion  that  one  always  is  and 
always  must  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  even 
the  delusion  that  every  change  or  event  must  have 
a  cause.  "  After  a  rejwtition  of  similar  instances, 
the  mind  is  carried  by  habit,  ufwu  the  ap|iear- 
anoe  of  an  event,  to  expect  its  usual  attendant, 
and  to  believe  that  it  will  exist.  The  connection 
whidj  we  feel  in  the  mind,  this  custnniary  transition 
of  the  iinagiiuitiou  from  one  object  to  its  usual  attend- 
ant, is  the  sentiment  or  impression  from  which  we 
form  the  idea  <if  jmwer  or  necessary  coiinectinn. 
Xotlting  farther  is  in  the  case."  Yet,  according  to 
Hume,  the  causal  belief,  although  only  "  the  offspring 
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of  experience  engendered  by  euatoin,"  is  the  source  of 
all  orderly  and  developed  experience ;  the  principle 
(111  whieli  it  is  bnilt  up;  the  foundation  of  all  reason- 
ing rcgardiiifj;  ein])irical  i>l>jccts,  tlie  only  olijcris  td 
wliieii  in  his  ojiininn  reasoning  is  at  all  applicable. 
In  other  words,  he  reiiresents  the  very  basis  of  all 
seemingly  intelligible  exjjorienee  as  an  illusion,  and 
its  contents  when  analysed  as  devoid  of  a  single  cle- 
ment of  rationality. 

Hume's  g<'ncral  theory  of  belief  is  not  less  sceptical 
than  his  theory  of  the  causal  belief.  Belief  is  of  its 
very  nature  a  protest  against  scepticism,  and  the  scep- 
tic, in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  consistency,  must 
explain  the  true  nature  of  it  away.  This  Hume  at- 
tempted. He  re))resfnted  iH-lief  as  less  akin  lo  judg- 
ment than  to  imagination,  and  as  indeed  only  an 
intenser  and  livelier  form  of  imagination.  He  distin- 
gnislieil  iM^lief  fruni  iinjigimition  not  by  what  really 
ditTerentiates  tliem — the  fact  (hat  the  former  does  and 
the  latter  does  not  imjdy  a  real  or  su]>|>osed  apprehen- 
sion of  truth — but  by  the  greater  vivacity  and  force 
of  the  former  as  comjmred  with  the  latter.  He  thus 
ini])licitly  denied  Ix'lief  to  lie  what  it  really  is,  and 
ignored  the  numerous  instances  in  which  it  is  weaker 
and  less  vivid  than  innigination  ;  but,  umpu-stionably, 
if  he  had  been  able  to  .substantiate  his  thenry  of  belief 
lie  would  have  gained  a  decisive  victory  for  his  scep- 
ticism. 

The  agnosticism  of  Hume,  .so  far  as  it  has  up  to 
this  ]x>int  been  before  us,  must  bt;  admitted  to  be  both 
radical    and   consistent.     Thoroughness   is   its   most 
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manifest  characteristic.  It  goes  straight  to  the  very 
bases  of  l)elief,  to  tlie  ultimate  foundations  of  knowl- 
edge, and  does  not  shrink  to  draw  from  its  premisses 
their  natural  inftyences  even  when  most  likely  to 
cause  unrest  and  alarm.  And  in  this  lies  its  chief 
merit,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  exerted  so  great  an 
influence  as  it  has  done  on  the  development  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  thought  in  general.  It  compelled  phi- 
losophers to  concern  themselves  anew  and  earnestly 
with  the  deejiest  and  most  essential  questions  intelli- 
gence can  raise,  and  to  seek  clearness  and  certainty  as 
to  the  conditions  which  underlie  all  investigations  and 
must  determine  the  worth  of  all  the  efforts  of  reason 
to  reach  truth.  It  tinis  rendered  inevitable  a  change 
in  philosophic  thinking  from  halfness  towards  whole- 
ness, from  auix>rficiality  towards  profundity,  which 
necessarily  affected  other  forms  of  tliiiiking. 

III.  iiume's  agnosticism  in  religion 

Holding  the  views  which  have  been  indicated, 
Hume  must  have  been  a  singularly  inconsistent  think- 
er had  he  not  been  an  agnostic  in  religion.  In  that 
case  he  would  obviously  have  been  unfaithful  to  the 
spirit,  the  ])rinciples,  and  the  conclusions  of  his 
philosophy.  He  can  be  charged  with  no  such  incon- 
sistency. He  was  as  agnostic  in  religion  as  in  phi- 
losophy. He  has  sought  to  undermine  all  religious 
knowledge,  all  rational  faitli.  Although  well  en- 
dowed with  natural  and  social  affections,  his  spiritual 
susceptibilities  were  not  strong,  and  hence  his  scepti- 
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fflTSr^vTthoutanv^inK'tieal  bearing  on  life  aiul 
luct.  It  was  thus  that  ho  treateil  thfui.  Tli< 
X'lKh'nco  of  roligioits  oj>inion  on  philosophieal  ; 
ilatioii  has  never  l)eeii  more  obvious  than  in  Iln 
jase. 

Wliik'  Hnme,  however,  may  1>e  fairly  deserilw 
lot  less  agnostic  in  tliei>logy  than  in  philosophy 
)ught  not  to  be  re}>re8ente<l  as  nuire  so.     He  alio 
ao  special  desire  to  throw  doubt  or  discredit  on  re 
ion.     ]Iesiin]d_v  dealt  with  it  on  the  same  priaei|i 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  after  flu"  same  manner  as 
jiealt  with  physical  nature  and  tlic  human  niin<l ;  t 
to  say,  be  was,  so  far  as  liis  siH^'ulntions  were  c 
erned,  alMiut  as  consistently  and  eomplctely  agnoi 
8  an   agnostic  can   Ix-  in   the   religions   as  in  oil 
pheres.      I   repeat,  so  far  as  his  speculations  w 
iirrnu'd.      I  do  not  sjieak  of  his  per.soiial  brlirf,  I 
>  I  think  that  we  know  exactly  what  that  was  eitl 
philosophy  or  in  theology.    It  clearly  did  not  oc 
de  in  either  with  his  speculations.     lie  saw  that 
•inei]>les  led  to  eonidnsions  which  left  no  room 
ienee  or  [)luli>sophy  and  eonld  iu»t  l^e  eonsisten 
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cowld  deduce  from  them.     We  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  otherwise  as  regards  religion. 

There  are  no  traces  in  Hume's  writings,  or  in  his 
correspondence,  or  in  trustworthy  accounts  of  him,  of 
Iiostility  to  religion.  He  objected  to  being  called  a 
Deist,  and  manifestly  because  the  name  implied  an- 
tagonism to  Christianity.  He  did  not  directly  as- 
sail Christianity.  His  reticence  in  regard  to  it 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude  and  con- 
duct of  the  English  Deists  and  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedists. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  divines  of  Scotland  in  his  day, — ^able 
and  cultured  men,  but  certainly  not  sceptical  as  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  In  his  intercourse  with  them 
religious  subjects  were  avoided,  plainly  by  a  sort  of 
tacit  understanding  on  both  sides,  only  explicable,  I 
think,  by  their  recognition  of  the  difference  between 
."  Davie  "  Hume  the  natural  man  and  David  Hume 
the  celebrated  Academical  philosopher,  and  of  the  un- 
reasonableness of  expecting  that  the  latter,  whatever 
might  be  the  personal  faith  of  the  former,  would  dis- 
avow his  sjieculations  so  long  as  he  did  not  see  that 
they  had  been  refuted.  When  his  friend  Mr.  Boyle 
attributed  the  uncommon  grief  manifested  by  him  on 
the  death  of  his  mother  to  his  having  thrown  off  the 
principles  of  religion  and  so  deprived  himself  of  its 
consolations,  his  answer,  we  are  told,  was,  "  Though 
T  throw  out  my  speculations  to  entertain  the  learned 
and  metaphysical  world,  yet  in  other  things  I  do  not 
think  so  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  you 
imagine." 
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Ihiiiif  (li<l  imt  profess  to  hv  a  jihilosophcr  except 
when  !ie  was  philosophising,  lie  did  not  attempt  to 
conform  to  his  scepticism  wlien  he  wrote  on  juilitical 
subjects,  or  eomiKJsed  the  Uixtury  uf  Erujlaini,  or  en- 
joyed the  society  of  his  frienil.s.  Why  should  he  he 
sujijMised  to  have  done  so  in  regard  to  religion^  Is 
it  heciiiise  lie  hits  occasionally  sjxiken  iis  if  his  theories 
merely  undermined  religion  and  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, and  lias  even  t<dd  the  students  of  science  that 
theirs  is  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  worth  pissess- 
ingi  But  he  has  as  exjilicitly  told  thenlogiaiis  that 
faith  cannot  lie  overthrown  hy  reason  and  that  "  L)i- 
vint'  Revelation  is  the  most  solid  of  frniudations." 
Like  so  nuuiy  "  acadenn'cal  philosophers  "  Hume  was 
quite  willing  to  compliment  science  and  reason  at  the 
ex]iense  of  religion  and  faith,  or  religion  and  faith  at 
the  expense  of  science  and  reason,  although  aware,  or 
perhajis  rather  hecanse  aware,  that  reason  and  faith, 
science  and  religion,  were  alike  uncertain,  if  his  scep- 
ticism were  true. 

If  his  scep(ici«m  ircir  true;  he  was  not  unconscious 
of  the  ('/  tJiere — not  unsce]itical  of  his  own  sce]>ticism. 
To  what  extent  he  was  so  we  shall  prohahly  never 
know.  It  was  not  hia  huainess,  and  still  more  mani- 
festly not  his  interest,  to  enlighten  the  world  on  that 
]Kiint.  What  he  has  made  clear,  however,  is  that 
those  who  adopt  his  ])rcmisses  must  he  prepared  to 
adopt  his  conclusions,  and  even  must  in  tiie  main  ac- 
cept them  all,  seeing  that  those  whicli  hear  destruc- 
tively on  ordinary  knowledge  and  science  are  not  less 
legitimately  drawn  than  those  which  affect  religion. 
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Those  who  adopt  his  preniissps  and  draw  only  con- 
clusions nnfavourable  to  religion  show  that  their  logic 
is  biassed  by  anti-religions  prejudices. 

In  theology  the  agnosticism  of  1 1  nine  had  the  same 
characteristic  and  merit  as  in  philosojjhy,  and  tlie  re- 
sult was  tlio  same.  Here  too  it  was  thorough ;  it 
went  to  the  foundations — i)assed  by  all  questions  of 
secondary  imiwrtance,  and  dealt  witii  those  on  which 
the  entire  fate  of  religion  as  a  claimant  to  reason  de- 
pended. And  Iiere  too  this  was,  on  the  whole,  a  de- 
cided service  to  religion,  the  deepest  truths  of  which 
are  only  to  he  conclusively  established  through  exclu- 
sion of  the  deepest  doubts.  The  decisive  and  ulti- 
mate victories  of  faith  must  be  those  gained  over 
unbelief  as  to  what  is  absolutely  fundamental  and  es- 
sential. Hnme  helped  more  than  any  one  else  of  his 
time  to  do  away  with  halfness  and  superficiality  in 
theology  no  less  than  in  general  philosophy.  He  con- 
vinced thinkers  that  the  Deistic  assumption  of  the 
self-evident  certainty  of  so-called  natural  religion  was 
a  mere  assumption  ;  that  natural  religion  was  no  more 
indubitable  than  revealed  religion;  that  lx)th  those 
who  Avould  attack  and  those  who  would  defend  relig- 
ion must  go  deeper  down  than  they  had  lx»en  doing. 
The  change  introduced  by  Hume  was  thus  a  very 
great  one.  It  was  the  agitation,  so  far  as  religion 
was  concerned,  not  merely  of  the  question,  What  in 
it  is  true  ?  but  also  of  the  question,  T^Hiether  or  not 
there  is  any  truth  in  it  ? 

His  denial  of  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  rise  above 
sensible  experience,  and  his  views  of  substance,  cause, 
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ninl  ]M'i'sini;ilif y,  left  liim  ti*i  |)riiii-iples  on  wliicli  Iip 
t'ould  justify  Iwlicf  in  ihr  Divine  existpnco.  And  lie 
dill  not  sct'k  to  justify  it.  On  tlie  cdiitrary,  while  he 
did  not  ojx'nly  assail  it,  lie,  in  his  chnracter  of  philo- 
sophic sceptic,  enrleavonred  to  aliow  that  what  laid 
lioen  regartled  as  its  rational  bases  were  untrust- 
worthy. 

lie  set  aside  as  not  deserving  of  discussion  the  opin- 
ion that  we  know  God  by  intuition.  Those  who  hold 
that  opinion  should  take  note  of  llunie'a  estimate  of 
it,  instead  of  merely  attaching,  as  tlicy  so  often  do,  an 
excessive  value  to  his  criticisms  of  the  theistic  proofs. 

The  a  prion  argument  he  rejected  without  any 
serious  consideration.  Whatever  had  an  ap|x>aranccof 
a  scholastic  origin  or  character  gut  slight  justice  from 
him.  His  treatment  of  the  a  priori  ])roof  .strikingly 
exemplifies  this.  Instead  of  being  studied  with  in- 
terest or  insight,  in.stead  of  lieing  examined  and 
judged  with  impartiality  and  care,  it  is  ainumarily 
condemned  on  the  assumption  that  every  matter  of 
fact  is  a  contingent  existence — a  mere  and  most 
doubtful  assumption  which  manifestly  begs  the  whole 
question  at  issue. 

The  reasoning  by  wliieh  Hume  attempted  to  get  rid 
of  the  a  poxicriori  proof  is  ingenious,  and  has  not  un- 
deservedly attracted  much  attention.  It  is  entirely 
founded,  liowever,  on  hi.s  agnostic  view  of  causality, 
and  must  appear  inconclusive  to  those  who  do  not 
accept  that  view.  It  is  equally  in  his  peculiar  view 
of  causality  that  he  finds  the  princijile  of  his  celt^ 
brated  argiunent  against  the  doctrine  of  a  future  dia- 
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tribution  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  argu- 
ments just  referred  to  I  do  not  require  either  to  ex- 
pound or  examine.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to 
have  thus  referred  to  them.  It  will  not  be  questioned 
by  any  one  that,  if  they  be  valid,  belief  in  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  must  be  without  rational  war- 
rant, the  so-called  "  light  of  nature  "  an  illusion,  and 
all  so-called  natural  religion  merely  blind  instinct, 
inherited  prejudice,  caprice,  and  superstition. 

The  most  valuable  and  interesting,  perhaps,  of 
Hume's  writings  regarding  religion  is  his  Natural 
History  of  Religion.  This  treatise  had  the  great 
merit  of  initiating  that  historical  method  of  studying 
religion  which  has  been  foimd  so  fruitful.  In  it 
Hume  very  properly  distinguished  between  the  rea- 
sons and  the  causes  of  religion — i.e.,  between  the 
grounds  which  may  be  adduced  in  vindication  of  it 
and  the  motives  or  influences  which  may  have  actually 
evoked  it  and  made  it  what  it  is :  and  with  no  less  jus- 
tice showed  that  in  dealing  with  religion  simply  as  a 
historical  phenomenon  we  have  only  to  do  with  its 
causes,  not  with  its  reasons  as  such.  He  likewise 
quite  correctly  showed  that  its  causes  had  often  not 
been  reasons  but  imaginations,  feelings,  casual  occur- 
rences— illusions  produced  by  fears  and  desires,  ex- 
ternal causes  and  circumstances. 

But  when  he  endeavoured  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  the  reasons  of  religion  were  not  among  its 
causes,  or  even  that  reason  had  ever  been  entirely 
without  influence  in  the  formation  of  religion,  his 
scepticism  made  itself  manifest,  and  led  him  to  con- 
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travruc  :iii(l  cMtitnulicl  tin-  Iriitli.  Tims  tii  dissociat 
religion  from  reason  was  cimsistent  with  his  agnosti- 
fisin,  but  it  is  luit  wsirrantcd  liy  tlic  historv  of  rclig- 
inu  whi-u  stiulii'd  in  h  strictly  liistorifiil  manner.  The 
rational  apprehension  of  religious  truth  has  often 
been  far  from  the  strongest  faetor  in  the  rise  and 
growth  of  religion,  bnt  it  has  always  been  a  factor. 
In  keeping  it  out  of  sight  Hume  ignored  what  alone 
explains  why  the  history  of  religion  has  been  the  pro«| 
gressive  movement  which  he  himself  represented  it 
to  Ik;.  He  was  candid  enough  to  reeuguise  that  the 
history  of  religion  had,  on  the  whole,  from  lieginning 
to  end,  steadily  advanced  towards  reasonableness, 
growingly  increased  in  consistency.  But  if  so,  mnst 
not  tlie  insjiiration  and  jKiwer  of  tx-ason  have  j>ervaded 
it  throughout  ?  Mnst  not  a  continuous  progress  tow- 
ards truth  he  one  essentially  true  'i  Must  not  the 
history  of  religion,  even  as  treated  by  Ilunic  and  by 
many  since  Hume,  as  well  as  by  students  of  every  kind 
who  have  shown  regard  for  its  facts,  be  allowed  to  be 
one  which  bears  tcstimcmy  not  for  but  against  agnos- 
ticism as  to  religion '( 

Hume  dealt  with  revelation  agnostically  in  his  cel- 
ebrated Essay  on  Miracles.  He  assumed  revelation 
to  be  essentially  miraculous,  and  only  provable,  if 
jiruvable  at  all,  by  miracles  of  an  external  character 
perceptible  by  the  senses.  Many  Christian  aixdngists 
of  the  present  day  would  decidedly  refuse  to  admit  the 
assumption,  or  to  accept  the  c<mcc]itions  of  revelation 
and  miracle  which  it  presupj)oses,  bnt  tlicy  were  uni- 
versally  received   by  the  contemiwraries  of  Hume. 
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Besides,  even  although  it  may  be  said  that  his  ideas 
of  revelation  and  miracle  belonged  to  an  age  which 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  vanished,  his  mode  of 
treating  them  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  none  the 
less  thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  agnosticism. 

He  did  not  question  the  conceivability  of  miracles ; 
he  thought  he  had  a  distinct  enough  notion  of  them  to 
define  them  as  "  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature  " — 
i.e.,  events  brought  about  not  by  natural  means  but 
by  an  agency  above,  beside,  or  opposed  to  nature.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  miracles ; 
he  recognised  that  that  could  only  be  done  by  disprov- 
ing the  existence  of  God  and  of  supernatural  beings. 
But  he  imdertook  to  show  the  incredibility  of  miracles 
— their  unprovability  to  those  who  have  not  been  wit- 
nesses of  them.  Experience,  he  argued,  assures  us 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  invariable,  while  human 
testimony  is  deceptive,  and  can  never  therefore  cer- 
tify a  deviation  from  these  laws  a  miracle.  Even  if 
witnesses  were  always  trustworthy,  and  if  there  were 
a  full  proof  from  testimony  in  favour  of  a  miracle, 
it  would  only  be  equal  to  the  full  proof  from  expe- 
rience which  is  against  it,  and  consequently  could  not 
entitle  us  to  prefer  belief  in  a  miracle  to  belief  in  the 
inviolable  uniformity  of  natural  law.  Hence  a  mir- 
acle, even  if  attested  by  testimony  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree,  can  never  be  rendered  credible  in  the 
lowest  degree,  but  in  reality  never  is  so  attested,  see- 
ing that  testimony  is  frequently  erroneous  and  men- 
dacious. 

Such  is  the  general  tenor  of  his  argument — one 
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which  it  is  not  necessary  to  criticise  or  to  endeavour 
to  show  to  be  fallacious,  but  of  which  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  indicate  liow  agnostic  it  is. 

First,  then,  the  arginueut  while  denying  that  a 
miracle  can  ever  be  so  proved  as  to  be  credible  allows 
that  it  conceivably  might  be  fully  proved,  as  fully 
proved  as  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  only  l)ecanse  testi- 
mony has  nut  been  found  to  be  universally  true  that 
the  proof  in  favour  of  a  miracle  is  represented  as  nec- 
essarily weaker  than  the  proof  in  favour  of  a  law 
of  nature.  But  it  is  easily  supiKisable  that  human 
testimony  might  have  been  always  veracious  and  ac- 
curate. Supjiose  it  to  have  l)een  so.  What  would 
then,  according  to  Hume's  own  account,  and  if  his  ar- 
gument be  valid,  be  the  state  of  a  human  intellect  in 
the  presence  of  testimony  in  favour  of  a  miracle? 
This :  there  would  Ije  a  full  proof  for  and  a  full  proof 
agaiitui  the  miracle — an  e»]ual  pnM)f  on  opposite  sides 
to  which  nil  addition  couhl  Im*  made,  and  a  jierfectly 
truthful  human  intellect  cogni.sant  of  both  but  utterly 
inca])able  of  ever  c'lniing  to  a  rational  decision  for  or 
against  either  the  miracle  or  the  related  law  of  nature. 
It  suits  admirably  an  agnostic  like  Hume  to  devise  an 
argument  which  thus  implies  tliat  the  human  mind, 
even  at  its  l>est  estate  and  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  of  a  whimsical  and  absurd  nat- 
ure; but  a  non-agnostic  can  hardly  fail  to  regard  such 
an  argument  as  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious  even 
prior  to  logical  scrutiny. 

Further,  were  the  argument  in  question  valid,  a 
thing  might  be  true,  and  clearly  seen  to  be  tnie,  and 
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yet  evidence  of  its  truth  might  be  impossible  to  be 
given  to  those  who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  it.  It  is 
an  argimient  to  the  effect  that  even  if  a  miracle  oc- 
curred, its  having  occurred  could  not  be  made  known 
to  any  one  who  did  not  see  it  take  place.  Now,  that 
a  thing  may  be  true  while  one  has  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  truth,  is  an  obvious  and  incontestable 
proposition ;  but  that  a  thing  may  be  true  and  have 
been  observed,  and  yet  that  no  sufficient  evidence  can 
be  given  for  it  to  others  than  the  eye-witnesses,  is  an 
assertion  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  indeed  a  para- 
dox which  could  only  originate  in  an  agnostic  imag- 
ination, and  which  implies  that  there  is  an  impassable 
gulf  between  man's  mind  and  a  certain  class  of  real 
or  at  least  conceivable  facts. 

Still  further,  if  the  principle  of  Hume's  argument 
be  valid  it  should  prove  more  than  he  inferred  from 
it ;  it  should  prove  that  even  the  eye-witness  of  a  mir- 
acle could  not  have  sufficient  evidence  of  its  existence 
to  make  belief  of  it  rational.  The  ground  on  which 
Hume  rejects  the  evidence  of  testimony  when  ad- 
duced in  support  of  a  miracle  is  simply  that  testimony 
does  not  invariably  correspond  to  the  truth  of  facts, 
while  the  laws  of  nature  are,  it  is  alleged,  invariable. 
But  the  testimony  of  sense  itself  is  not  always  accord- 
ant with  the  truth  of  facts.  We  see  wrongly  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  vision  as  well  as  correctly.  The 
senses  deceive  us,  and  there  is  no  miracle  involved  in 
their  deceiving  us.  Hence  on  Hume's  principles 
even  the  senses  can  in  no  circumstances  afford  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle.     His  ar- 
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giimciif  lint  niilv  [ilairs  iiii  iiii|tiissalilr'  luirricr  Ix-iweeu 
the  tnilli  ami  tlinsc  wlm  liavo  lu'iird  it  rcpdrtptl  by 
others,  Init  t-aisps  an  iiisiiriiioimtalik'  harrier  between 
a  Timii's  own  niiiiil  and  wliat  may  liapi)eu  before  his 
eyes. 

Finally,  Hume  directly  songht  by  bis  argument 
eouct-niiiig  miraeles  to  justify  8cf-]iticisni  as  U>  revela- 
tiiiii,  and  so  regarded  lire  argnmenf  was  not  li-sa  rele- 
vant tliau  ingenious.  If  valid  at  all,  what  it  prfives 
can  be  no  less  tlnin  tliat  God  eould  not  make  known 
His  cbaraeter  or  will  to  Tuankind  otherwise  than 
tlirougli  the  laws  of  nature;  that  even  if  lie  wished  to 
]nit  Hiniscdf  in  direct  and  si^cial  eommuuication 
with  His  creatures  !!<■  ctaild  by  no  means  carry  His 
desire  into  effect.  That  is  a  thoroughly  agntistic  con- 
ception, and  yet  bow  mucli  gnosticism  there  is  in  thus 
attempting  to  limit  the  jx)wer  of  oniniixiteuce. 

The  speculative  attitude  of  Ilnme  towards  religion 
lias  been  thus  described  by  himself  when  concluding 
his  Trenlise  on  its  Natural  History.  "  The  whole 
ia  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense  of  jn<lgin('nt,  apjicar  the 
only  result  <if  our  most  accurate  scrutiny  concerning 
this  subject.  But  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  reason, 
and  such  the  irresistible  contagion  of  opinion,  that 
even  this  deliberate  doubt  could  scarcely  be  upheld, 
did  we  not  enlarge  our  view,  and,  opposing  one  speciea 
of  superstition  to  another,  set  them  a  quarrelling; 
while  we  ourselves,  during  their  fury  and  contention, 
happily  make  our  escape  int<i  the  calm,  tlntugh  ^>b- 
scure,  regions  of  philosophy."     Such  by  his  own  con- 
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fession  was  the  final  issue  of  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete scepticism.  But  what  a  dismal,  dreadful  issue ! 
For  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  who  certainly  can- 
not escape  into  the  regions  of  philosophy,  no  hope,  no 
refuge,  only  the  doom  of  living  and  dying  in  the  dark- 
ness of  delusion.  For  the  few  who,  like  Hume  him- 
self, can  escape  into  them,  no  prospect  hcyond  that  of 
finding  them  as  empty,  as  unreal,  as  unsatisfying  as 
he  has  repeatedly  and  pathetically  confessed  them  to 
be,  and  as  obscure,  as  enigmatic,  as  uncertain  as  the 
region  out  of  which  they  had  fled. 

It  must  now,  I  think,  be  apparent  that  those  who 
have  seen  no  scepticism  in  the  speculations  of  Hume 
have  not  examined  them  very  closely,  and  that  any 
characterisation  of  Hume  as  a  philosopher  which  ig- 
nores the  agnostic  in  him  is  quite  like  an  estimate  of 
the  play  of  Hamlet  which  leaves  Hamlet  out  of  ac- 
count. All  else  in  the  mind  and  activity  of  Hume 
can  no  more  make  up  Hume  if  his  agnosticism  be  ex- 
cluded than  the  other  characters  of  the  drama  can 
make  up  Hamlet  if  the  Prince  of  Denmark  be  omit- 
ted. It  is  an  injustice  to  Hume  himself  not  to  place 
his  agnosticism  in  a  clear  light,  for  it  is  above  all  that 
which  gave  him,  and  still  gives  him,  his  eminent  place 
and  immense  significance  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. It  was  what  opened  the  eyes  of  Reid  and  of  his 
followers  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  anew  for  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  and  belief.  It  was  what 
roused  Kant,  as  he  himself  avowed,  out  of  his  "  dog- 
matic slumber,"  and  compelled  him  to  undertake 
those  labours  in  which  all  subsequent  German  philos- 
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o|ihy  may  be  held  to  have  originated.  It  was  what 
directly  and  immediately  evoked  the  latest  great  stage 
or  phase  of  philosophy,  the  one  which  intlueneca  so 
]M>\verfnlly  all  contomjwrary  thouglit  and  life.  The 
seejiticisni  of  Uume  deservedly  made  its  author's 
name  inmiortal  and  his  influence  enormous.  It  had 
all  the  coTnpn'liensivene.ss  aiul  thoroughness  ii])pn>- 
priate  ti>  a  radieal  scepticism,  while  easily  intelligiWe 
and  free  from  all  acJudastic  formalism,  k'clinicali- 
ties,  and  jiedantry.  It  was  singidarly  Ixdd  and  nn- 
sj>aring,  and  yet  skilfully  eoneilintnrv.  It  presented 
the  most  siditle  thoughts  in  an  attractive  form.  And, 
further,  it  was  a  n>ally  logical  deduction  from  long 
dominant  and  widely  acce[tted  philo.sophical  princi- 
ples. As  the  means  of  hringijig  to  light  the  erronetiua- 
ness  of  those  priiici|)les  it  was  a  needed,  a  reasonahle, 
a!nl  even  a  providential  thing.  The  justification 
of  it  lia.s  been  ample,  being  whatever  is  tnie  and 
good  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  to 
which  it  baa  given  rise. 

IV.  kant'b  answer  to  humk 


The  theories  of  Ilinue  could  not  fail  to  be  jwrceived 
to  have  an  immense  signiticance  for  philosophy  and 
theology,  for  science,  religion,  and  morality.  They 
brought  fidly  to  light  ibe  scc[>ticisni  latent  in  the  em- 
piricism derived  from  Bacon,  Gassendi,  and  Ilobbes, 
and  !it  the  same  time  maile  manifest  that  the  dogmatic 
rationalism  wliich  liad  ajtjK'ared  as  Cartesianism, 
Spiuosism,  and  Wolfiunism  could  supply  no  rational 
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answer  to  it.  In  a  word,  they  plainly  showed  the 
necessity  for  a  thorough  revision  not  only  of  British 
but  of  European  speculative  thought.  They  required 
a  refutation  of  such  a  kind  as  could  only  be  obtained 
through  a  reinvestigation  of  the  entire  problem  of 
knowledge. 

Thomas  Reid  and  Immanuel  Kant  clearly  recog- 
nised the  necessity  and  sought  to  meet  it  Their  an- 
swers to  Jlume  were  to  a  considerable  extent  identical 
or  accordant,  and  to  that  extent  they  were  substantial- 
ly satisfactory.  Kant's  answer  was  reached  through  a 
process  of  investigation  much  more  profound  and 
systematic  than  Reid's,  but  one  which  often  led  him 
,to  false  conclusions,  and,  indeed,  issued  at  many 
points  in  a  scepticism  as  radical  as  Hume's  own. 
Like  Reid,  he  conclusively  showed  that  knowledge 
could  not  be  reduced  to  sensations,  and  that  intelli- 
gence implied  in  all  its  operations  necessary  condi- 
tions as  well  as  contingent  impressions,  and  so  far  he 
substantially  disposed  of  the  scepticism  of  Hume  by 
proving  its  dependence  on  an  inadequate  and  erro- 
neous psychology.  But  when  he  proceeded  to  argue 
that  the  constitutive  principles  involved  in  knowledge 
have  to  do  only  with  phenomena  or  states  of  conscious 
experience,  biit  are  wholly  incapable  of  placing  us 
face  to  face  with  things ;  that  they  have  a  merely  sub- 
jective and  relative  value,  but  give  us  no  information 
as  to  external  reality ;  that  while  useful  in  co-ordinat- 
ing and  unifying  our  perceptions  they  in  no  degree 
justify  our  affirming  that  there  is  anything  corre- 
sponding to  these  perceptions, — then  he  virtually  un- 
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did  his  uwu  work,  aud  became  not  the  eonqiieror  but 
the  liucni!  stitt'essor  of  Hume.  Reid  was  too  single 
and  simple  minded  thus  "  both  to  run  -with  the  hare 
and  hmit  with  the  hounds."  Ilenee  liis  work  as  a 
jihiloso]>hcr,  although  far  inferior  to  Kant's  in  most 
resjx^cts,  was  greatly  superior  to  it  in  consiatency.  It 
was  wliolly  anti-agnostic.  With  it,  therefore,  we 
need  not  here  further  concern  ourselves.  With 
Kant's,  however,  we  have  still  to  do,  although  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  agnostic. 

The  limifs  witliiu  wliich  a  sketch  like  the  present 
must  be  euntincd  forbid  my  Htteiij[>ting  either  to  de- 
scribe or  refute  at  length  the  agnosticism  of  Kant.  I 
must,  in  fact,  restrict  myself  to  indicating  the  rosjiects 
in  which  I  dissent  from  wliat  is  peculiar  to  it 
and  essentia!  in  it.  All  tliat  is  so  is  contained  in  one 
work,  The  Crilit^ue  of  Pure  Reason;  and,  indeed,  is 
just  what  is  distinctive  of  the  three  theories  exjiound- 
ed  in  that  work  and  derived  by  Kant  from  his  exam- 
ination of  the  tliree  faculties  which  in  his  view  have  to 
do  with  knowledge,  namely,  sense,  understanding, 
and  reason.  All  else  in  the  Criticism  is  merely  scaf- 
folding, not  building. 

Hume  had  explained  away  everything  like  neces- 
sary connection  in  thought.  He  liad  dissolved,  by 
analysis,  all  apparent  knowledge  into  unintelligibil- 
ity.  He  had  got  rid  of  all  synthetic  judgments. 
That  being  the  general  result  of  his  scepticism,  the 
general  problem  with  which  Kant  had  to  grapple  was 
t(^  show  that  there  were  necessary  .synthetic  judg- 
ments BO  rooted  in  the  very  constitution  of  intelli- 
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gence  that  they  coiiKl  not  be  rationally  destroyed  by 
any  analysis.  To  solve  it  he  raised  three  questions: 
Are  synthetic  a  priori  judgments  possible  in  mathe- 
matics? Are  such  judgments  possible  in  physics? 
And,  are  they  possible  in  metaphysics?  The  first 
question  he  answered  affirmatively  in  his  critical  the- 
ory of  cognition  through  sense  (his  transcendental 
(vsthefic)  ;  the  second  also  affirmatively  in  his  critical 
theory  of  cognition  through  understanding  (tranr 
scendental  analytic)  ;  and  the  third  negatively  by  his 
critical  theory  as  to  cognition  through  reason  {^tran- 
scendental dialectic). 

%  I.    Transcendental    iEsTHBno 

The  general  scope  of  Kant's  investigation  into  the 
capacity  through  which  objects  are  given  and  percep- 
tions furnished  to  us  may  be  thus  stated.  The  effect 
of  an  object  upon  the  senses  is  a  sensation.  The  sort 
of  perception  which  relates  to  an  object  by  means  of 
sensation  is  an  empirical  intuition ;  and  the  undeter- 
mined object  is  a  phenomenon.  That  in  the  phenom- 
enon which  corresponds  to  the  sensation  is  (in  Kan- 
tian phraseology)  its  matter,  and  that  which  causes  it 
to  be  arranged  under  certain  relations  its  form.  The 
matter  comes  from  without,  the  form  must  lie  within 
to  receive  it.  The  form  regarded  wholly  apart  from 
the  matter  is  said  to  be  jmre;  the  pure  form  of  sense 
to  be  pure  intuition.  It  is  with  the  pure  forms  of  sense 
or  pure  intuitions  that  Transcendental  .^Esthetic  has 
to  do ;  and  to  accomplish  its  work  it  first  isolates  the 
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senauoua  faculty  from  nil  other  fafullics  of  uiiiid,  aud 
tlifu  takt'ti  away  from  intuit ioii  all  that  i.s  j^ivt-u 
throiif^li  scn.snoit.s  iin|)rc\ssiun,  so  tliat  imtliitig  may  re- 
main but  pure  intuition.  The  result,  according  to 
Ksmt,  is  the  discovery  that  there  are  two,  and  only 
two,  pure  forms  of  sonsuoua  knowing,  viz.,  space  and 
time — s]iaec  the  form  iif  external  sense,  and  time  the 
form  of  internal,  and,  mediately,  of  external  sense. 

Was  Kant  entitled  to  affirm  these  jwsitions  ?  Not, 
it  seems  to  me,  at  the  outset  of  his  critical  inquiry; 
not  until  he  had  si-ttlcd  a  number  of  questions  which 
he  never  even  distinctly  raised. 

He  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  sensuous  fac- 
ulty can  be  isolated  from  our  other  faculties  of  cog- 
nition. What,  then,  does  the  assumption  amount  to  ? 
Virtually  to  assuming  the  falsity  of  two  doctrines  well 
entitled  to  a  careful  discussion — the  doctrine  that  sen- 
sation is  the  rot)t  of  all  thought,  and  also  the  doctrine 
that  tliought  in  its  essentials,  the  reason  in  its  generic 
integrity,  is  the  condition  of  sensation.  If  all  thought 
be,  as  exjierientialists  hold,  involved  in  and  evolved 
out  of  sense,  the  separation  of  the  .sensuous  faculty 
from  other  faculties  is  impossible,  as  the  other  facul- 
ties are  developiuents  or  transformations  of  sense. 
The  fact  that  Kant  diil  n<.it  adopt  the  doctrine,  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  aimed  at  definitely  refuting  it 
and  thoroughly  discrediting  the  sceptical  conclusions 
wliich  had  been  deduced  from  it,  only  made  it  so  much 
the  more  necessary  for  him  not  to  assume  to  \x  done 
what,  according  to  the  doctrine  in  (jnestion,  could  nut 
possibly  be  done.     And  the  necessity  was  yet  further 
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increased  by  the  fact  that  most  even  of  those  who  re- 
ject the  empiricist  theory  of  knowledge  will  so  far 
agree  with  those  who  maintain  it  as  to  deny  that  sense 
can  be  separated  from  what  else  is  in  cognition  in  the 
way  Kant  supjwses.  The  assumption  that  sensuous 
cognition  is  the  result  of  an  impression  and  a  form — 
sight,  for  instance,  of  an  impression  produced  by  light 
without  and  received  into  the  form  of  space  within — 
is  happily  not  the  only  alternative  supposition  to  tlie 
view  which  would  make  sensuous  cognition  the  result 
merely  of  the  external  impression. 

Further,  Kant  begun  his  investigation  by  dividing 
sensuous  cognition  into  matter  and  form,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  former  comes  from  without  and  the 
latter  from  within.  But  was  not  starting  thus,  if  not 
begging  the  question  in  dispute,  at  least  unduly  fa- 
vouring a  particular  answer?  Was  it  fair  even  to 
suggest  at  the  outset  that  the  form  is  in  any  respect 
more  subjective  than  the  matter?  Prima  facie  it 
seems  just  as  probable  that  the  form  is  without  and 
the  matter  within,  or  that  both  form  and  matter  are 
without  or  Inrth  within,  as  that  the  matter  is  without 
and  the  form  within.  Until  proof  is  produced  that 
sjMice  and  time  are  within  the  mind  or  subjective, 
every  mode  of  expression  which  implies  that  they  are 
so  may  well  be  deemed  objectionable. 

Kant's  a(rcoimt  of  the  matter  and  the  forms  of  sen- 
suous cognition,  it  may  be  added,  implies  that  the  lat- 
ter are  so  separate  from  and  indei)endent  of  the  former 
as  to  1)0  given  in  the  mind  previous  to  all  experience 
and  to  exist  in  it  as  pure  intuitions.     That  view,  how- 
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over,  does  not  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  observation 
or  analysis  of  the  procesaes  of  sensuous  consciousness. 
Wc  cannot  apprehend  sjmicc  before  or  apart  from 
ex|x?rien<.'e.  Any  ajipreliension  of  space  is  already 
exjierience.  We  apprehend  bodies  as  spatial,  as  ex- 
ternal and  extended,  but  have  not  the  sliplitcat  con- 
sciousness of  being  in  possession  of  an  intniti(ni  of 
space  which  we  superinijX)8e  on  Iwdies  and  thereby 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  them.  The  so-called  form 
and  the  so-called  matter  of  sense-experienee  conditidn 
each  the  other,  are  inseparable,  and  are  not  related  to 
each  otlier  as  a  subjective  to  an  objective  oonstifuent 
No  sufificient  reason  has  been  shown  for  conceiving  of 
space  as  given  in  the  mind  before  all  actual  |iereep- 
tions,  or  for  representing  its  a  priori  character,  as- 
suming it  to  be  of  such  a  character,  as  dejiendent  on 
its  lnHug  merely  subjective,  simply  a  mental  form.  It 
would  seem  to  \x'  capable  of  being  described  with  pro- 
priety as  a  form  only  in  the  sense  that  external  ob- 
jects must  be  apprehended  and  thought  of  as  in  it,  and 
it  only  as  capable  of  containing  such  objects  and  ren- 
dering {wssible  their  groupings  and  motions. 

Kant's  exjiosition  of  space  was  a  remarkable  and 
im|iortant  piece  of  work.  It  opjwsed  to  experiential- 
ist  accounts  of  the  cngnition  of  space  a  nativistic 
th(Hiry  of  a  bold  and  ingenious  character,  containing  a 
targe  amount  of  imjxirtant  truth,  and  presented  with 
so  much  skill  as  to  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  external  p<'rfeption.  For  a  length- 
ened ]ierii)d  it  was  very  generally  regarded  as  having 
definitively  shown  the  futility  of  attempting  to  trace 
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the  principles  of  inatlieinaticB  to  roots  latent  in  exi)e- 
rience.  There  ia  less  confidence  felt  in  it  now  among 
conijietently  informed  students  of  jwychology.  The 
problem  is  still  under  discussion,  and  exjjert  opinion 
is  as  much  divided  regarding  the  stilution  of  it  as  it 
ever  was.  Nevertheless  the  study  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates  has  certainly  been  in  various  respects 
much  advanced  since  Kant  wrote,  and  largely  so  be- 
cause of  the  impulse  which  Kant  gave.  His  views  as 
to  space  and  sense-perception  no  longer  satisfy,  but 
that  is  owing,  perhaps,  almost  as  much  to  their  sug- 
gestions having  hecu  followed  up  as  to  their  defects 
having  been  detected. 

Kant  has  quile  conclusively  shown  that  the  cogni- 
tion of  s])ace  is  not  a  general  notion,  not  a  concept 
derived  by  abstraction  and  generalisation  from  a  mul- 
titude of  particulars.  But  he  was  hasty  in  inferring 
that  l)ecause  not  a  general  notion  it  must  be  a  pure 
intuition.  A  cognition  may  be  neither  a  general  no- 
tion nor  a  pure  intuition.  It  may  be  also  either  a 
particular  notion  or  an  impure  intuition.  And,  in 
fact,  so  far  as  space  is  ajjprehendcd  through  sense — 
and  it  is  largely  so  apprehended  through  muscular 
mobility,  touch,  and  vision — it  is  not  apprehended  by 
pure  intuition.  Berkeley  and  Hume,  by  showing 
that  we  cannot  even  imagine  space  apart  from  colour 
and  figure,  had  refuted  by  anticipation  Kant's  view 
of  the  apprehension  of  pure  space  through  sense-per- 
ception. And,  it  may  be  added,  consciousness  clearly 
testifies  that  in  the  most  abstract,  supersensuous, 
purely  rational  thought,  space  can  only  be  cognised 
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by  us  as  tlmt,  in  wliicli  iMiilicK  innv  Ik-  coiitainc'ij,  in 
wliicli  lint's,  circk's,  plaiips,  eiik's,  ire,  niiiy  \>e  drawn 
or  coiiwiveil  to  Ik'  (Innvii,  mid  in  wliieli  iiiutiiiiis  iniiy 
take  plitce  or  be  itiiagiiicd  to  takf  pla<:e. 

As  to  the  nature  of  space  Kant  draws  from  bis  in- 
vfstigatioua  two  distinetive  and  very  jiecultar  infer- 
ences, IkiIIi  of  wliicb  seem  to  nie  unwarranted. 

Tbe  first  is  that  space  represents  no  Ihiiuj-in-ifself 
or  attribute  of  a  thing-iii-itself.  Now  tbat  inference 
was  manifestly  jireirnitnrc  unless  lie  liinistdf  knew 
what  a  thing-in-itself  was,  and  until  be  had  also  in- 
formed his  readers  what  it  was.  Yet  he  affinna  and 
insists  on  the  trntb  of  the  inference  without  giving 
any  information  as  to  the  thing-in-itself.  This  is  so 
ilhjgical  a  jiriM-cdure  that  one  naturally  seeks  for  an 
explanation  of  it ;  and  that  is  not  ditiicult  to  find.  It 
is  just  that  Kant  started  on  his  critical  investigation 
with  a  bias  in  favour  of  a  jiarticular  conclusion  and 
worked  steadily  under  its  influence  to  tbe  close  of  the 
investigation.  Wliat  was  that  {>articular  conclusion  i 
This — that  we  neither  know  nor  can  know  anything 
whatever  aixiut  the  ihing-in-itself.  Now,  that  such 
was  Kant's  belief  was  certainly  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  not  explaining  to  iis  what  a  tbing-in-it-self  i.s.  It 
is  ratlier  strange,  however,  that  be  should  not  have 
seen  tbat  it  was  an  equally  sufficient  reason  for  his 
not  volunteering  to  tell  us  that  space,  or  anything  else, 
is  not  a  thing-in-itself.  Wiere  knowledge  cx>a3es  the 
right  to  deny  cea.ses  aa  well  as  the  right  to  affinn.  If 
we  know  and  can  know  nothing  alwut  tbings-in-theni- 
selves,  we  cannot  possibly  be  entitled  to  say  either 
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what  belongs  to  them  or  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 
If  we  know  nothing  about  them,  then,  for  anything 
we  know  space  may  belong  to  them,  or  may  be  one  of 
them,  if  there  be  more  than  one  of  them.  Further, 
the  cause  of  our  inability  to  know  anything  about 
them,  and  of  our  consequent  inability  to  affirm  or  deny 
anything  about  them,  is  a  most  obvious  one.  It  is 
that  the  very  conception  of  the  Kantian  "  Ding  an 
sich "  is,  as  has  been  said,  "  ein  Unding."  It  is 
a  pseudo-conception,  an  inconceivable  conception, 
which  owes  its  existence  wholly  to  unreason.  It  has 
been  a  most  disastrous  conception,  the  seed  of  a  vast 
growth  of  nonsense  which  has  pretended  to  be  knowl- 
edge or  science  or  philosophy  of  the  unknowable. 
One  is  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but  Kant  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  all  those  who  during  the  last 
hundred  years  have  vainly  laboured  to  acquire  and 
communicate  knowledge  of  the  unknowable. 

The  second  of  Kant's  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of 
space  is  that  it  is  only  a  subjective  condition  of  sense. 
I  admit  none  of  the  premisses  from  which  the  infer- 
ence is  drawn,  and  reject  the  inference  itself.  If 
space  be  not  known  by  us  as  objective  and  external, 
nothing  is  so  known  by  us,  and  we  can  have  no  intel- 
ligible and  consistent  conception  of  objectivity  or  ex- 
ternality. The  mind  has  no  consciousness  of  space 
as  subjective.  It  knows  it  only  as  independent  of  it- 
self, as  out  of  itself,  as  what  it  and  what  the  objects  it 
knows  are  in.  It  knows  it  not  as  what  is  given  by  the 
mind,  but  as  what  is  given  to  the  mind  and  appre- 
hended as  an  external  quality.      And  we  have  no 
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riglil  to  assume  that  it  is  nut  wltal  it  is  apprclifTidoil 
as  being.     The  toatimoiiy  <if  ctmseiousiiess  nuist  Ik* 
accepted  as  true   until   proved   to  bo  ilhisory.     Of 
proof  that  it  is  ilhisory  none  has  Iwon  prochiced.     For 
setting  it  aside  no  weightier  reason  has  been  assigned 
than  the  mere  eonjcctirre,  the  alleged  ix)ssilnlity,  that 
the  perceptive  facnlty  might  have  l>een  so  constituted 
that  space  and  its  relations  would  not  have  been  valid 
to  it.     The  conjecture  has  not  beeu  shown  to  be  even 
intelligible,  nor  the  alleged  jxissibility  to  \ie,  properly 
speaking,  eoneeivahlc.     The  existence  of  intelligences 
incapable  through  their  limitations  of  man's  knowl- 
edge of  space  can  prove  nothing  against  the  validity 
of  bis  knowledge  of  it.     Ignorance  is  no  contradietion 
of  knowledge.     If,  as  some  Jewish  philosophers  have 
maintained,  God  is  not  in  space  but  space  in  God, — 
space  not  the  place  of  God,  but  God  the  place  of  space, 
— or,  if  lie  in  any  other  imaginable  or  even  unimag- 
inable way  transcend  space,  it  cannot  be  therefrom 
rationally  inferred  that  man's  geometry  must  he  false 
in  God's  sight.     Omniscience  cannot  regard  any  sci- 
ence as  nescience,  and  still  less  any  truth  as  an  error. 
That  the  cognition  of  space  is  so  far  dependent  on  the 
constitution  of  the  perceptive  faculty  may  be  admit- 
ted without  any  concession  to  the  fiction  of  the  snlv 
jectivity  of  space  or  of  the  possible  or  partial  non- 
validity  of  necessary  truth.     An  intellect  for  which 
the  relations  of  space  were  not  valid  would  he  an  in- 
tellect of  such  a  kind  that  although  its  existence  may 
he  verbally   affirmed    it   cannot    be  truly,   i.e.,    ra- 
tionally, tliought. 
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To  such  objections  as  the  foregoing  Kant  and  his 
disciples  can  only  reply  that  they  do  not  deny  space 
to  be  perceived  by  us  as  objective  and  real,  and  neces- 
sarily so  perceived ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  affirm 
it  to  be  empirically  real  in  the  sense  that  it  is  objec- 
tively valid  for  us,  inasmuch  as  necessarily  seeming  to 
contain  all  that  can  externally  appear  to  us,  and  that 
by  maintaining  its  transcendental  ideality,  as  not  be- 
ing or  belonging  to  any  "  thing-in-itself,"  they  justify 
the  common  consciousness  in  believing  in  its  empiri- 
cal reality,  which  is  all  that  is  needed  to  repel  scepti- 
cism. But  to  such  a  defence  as  that  the  obvious  an- 
swer is  that  what  they  are  charged  with  is  precisely 
what  they  admit — namely,  maintaining  that  space  is 
real  and  objective  in  the  sense  of  necessarily  seeming 
so,  and  maintaining  at  the  same  time  that  it  merely 
seems  to  be  so,  while  actually  ideal  and  subjective; 
and  that  to  do  so  is  not  to  attempt  to  repel  scepticism 
but  to  vindicate  it,  and  is,  in  fact,  virtually  to  repre- 
sent the  human  intellect  as  self-contradictory  and  un- 
trustworthy. Consistently  to  hold  both  the  empirical 
reality  and  the  transcendental  ideality  of  space  is  im- 
possible. Nothing  can  be  objectively  valid  for  us 
which  can  be  proved  by  us  to  be  only  subjectively  ex- 
istent. It  may  be  added  that  if  space  be  merely  sub- 
jective the  things  perceived  in  space  must  be  merely 
subjective  also,  and  the  most  rational  view  of  the  uni- 
verse will  be  that  it  lies,  as  Schopenhauer  maintained, 
within  the  brain,  or  that  it  is,  with  all  individual 
brains  included,  one  vast  illusory  concept. 

Kant's  doctrine  of  time  closely  corresponds  to  his 
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doctrine  of  space,  and  has  the  same  defects,  so  that  it 
may  be  left  both  unexplained  and  uncriticised.  It  is 
even  less  satisfactory,  however,  than  his  doctrine  of 
space,  inasinndi  as  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  ditFerences 
between  the  rognition  of  time  and  that  of  space — dif- 
ferences so  radical  as  to  make  it  donhtful  wliether 
time  onght  not  in  coutiistcncy  to  have  been  ranked  hy 
Kant,  as  M.  Pillon  and  other  Neo-crittcists  hold, 
rather  among  the  categories  of  the  understanding  than 
among  the  forms  of  sense. 

The  latter  jxirtion  of  tlie  Transcendental  .Esthetic 
consists  of  remarks  lueitnt  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
those  two  positions:  1st,  Space  and  time  are  condi- 
lions  only  of  phrnumcna ;  and  '2u<l,  They  are  the  ncc- 
cssary  coud'iHons  of  pkciwmctia.  They  are  the  most 
distinctive  positions  in  Kant's  theory  of  sensuous 
knowledge,  the  theory  on  which  his  whole  philosophy 
is  based.  Wluicver  denies  either  jiosition  must  be 
ranked  among  his  opponents,  li<nvever  liighly  he  may 
admire  his  philosopliical  genius  and  iji  whatever  other 
resjMjcts  he  may  acknowledge  his  .services. 

Kant  considers  that  the  first  of  these  pjsitions  de- 
livers philosoiihy  from  great  difficulties.  To  regard 
time  and  space  as  conditions  only  of  phenomena  dia- 
jKises,  he  tiiinks,  of  all  the  metaphysical  perplexities 
connected  with  them.  These  perplexities  arise,  in 
his  opinion,  simply  from  onr  forgetting  that  time 
and  space  are  only  valid  within  the  sphere  of  phenntn- 
ena,  aii<I  cannot  be  Icgiliinatcly  made  use  of  lieyoud 
it.  To  recMignise  that  time  and  space  are  not  real  ex- 
istences, but  only  conditions  of  sensuous  knowing,  is 
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sufficient,  afonMliiig  t"  liiui.  tn  frcf  us  at  oiiec  from 
the  otherwise  iiisuiXTuble  (iithcultv  nf  what  he  regards 
as  the  manifest  altsiirdity  of  tliree  intiniteti — space, 
time,  and  God.  Other  deliverance,  he  holds,  there  is 
none.  Such  is  tlie  iirohleiii  whieli  Kunt  raises,  and 
such  the  solution  wliiuh  he  gives  to  it. 

Now  ought  he  to  have  presented  the  problem  in 
that  form  i  Surely  not.  He  requireil  not  merely  to 
assume  hut  to  show  that  it  was  a  real  or  rational  jjrob- 
lem.  Belief  in  more  infinites  tlitui  one  may  be  ab- 
surd, but  it  is  plainly  not  seif-evidently  absurd.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  indubitable  faet  that  the  luimiin 
mind  cannot  Init  think  of  space  as  unlM>unded  and  of 
time  as  without  licgiuning  or  end.  That  being  the 
case,  what  is  mauifestly  irrational  is  to  regard  them, 
prior  to  proof,  as  inconsistent  with  each  other,  or  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of  an  Infinite  C'reative 
Intelligence.  Kant  gave  no  proof;  nor  has  any  one 
else. 

Grant,  however,  the  rationality  of  his  problem,  the 
reality  of  his  so-called  '*  insuix-rable  difficulty,"  and 
consider  only  his  proffered  solution.  Is  it  not  a  mere 
evasion?  The  ahHurdity.  if  there  lie  any,  which  is 
alleged  to  (>onstitute  the  difficulty,  lies  in  our  tliiuk- 
ing,  and  in  our  being  so  con.stituted  as  to  be  unable 
not  to  think,  two  or  more  infinites.  From  that  al>- 
surdity,  however,  if  it  be  an  absurdity,  we  can  only 
l)e  freed  by  being  freed  from  the  iR>eessity  of  thinking 
those  infinites.  To  make  out  the  objective  unreality 
of  the  infinites  in  tliomselves  does  not  remove,  does  not 
dimiuish,  the  subjective  self-contradiction  involved 
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iu  tliu  tliiiiking  111'  ttieiii ;  nay,  it  iTicrt'tisfs  it,  iiiiusnuiL'h 
as  it  removes  tlie  only  ground  on  wliieli  we  can  hi>i)e 
to  explain  what  difficulty  there  may  be  iu  conjuintly 
thinking  thcin — nimiely,  that  thpy  are  niysterioim  be- 
cause real.unrl  infinite.  If  not  real  and  infinite,  if 
simply  in  n^i,  why  should  tliey  present  in  apjieorance 
and  iu  tliouglit  such  n  i>erplcxity  i  Kant's  famed 
"  solution  "  is  quite  illusory. 

Ilis  seetjiid  jjosition- — namely,  that  space  and  time 
arf  tlic  uccessarv  ctjnditiona  of  phenomena — wards 
off,  he  thinks,  the  sceptici.sm  which  liad  lx>en  based  on 
the  theory  that  all  knowledge  comes  from  exjierience, 
and  establishes  the  jxissibility  and  validity  of  mathe- 
matics. And  it  miglit  have  done  so  had  it  not  been 
hound  and  cliained  tfi  the  pctsitifin  already  considered 
— the  dogma  that  tliey  are  conditions  only  of  phenom- 
ena and  necessary  only  so  far  as  our  thinking  is  con- 
cerned. Condition.s  necessary  only  for  us  are  not 
truly  necessary.  The  notion  of  a  necessity  which 
does  not  transcend  what  is  contingent  and  particular 
is  es.sentially  self-contradictory — the  notion  of  a  ne- 
cessity which  is  not  strictly  and  universally  neces- 
sary. Scepticism  dcx'S  nut  deny  that  sjmce  and  time 
are  apprehended  as  necessary  conditions  of  phenom- 
ena. Even  the  scepticism  based  on  the  theory  that 
all  knowledge  comes  from  fxjiericuce  dix-s  not  deny 
that;  it  merely  resolves  tht^  apjirehension  into  an  illu- 
aion  by  the  way  in  -which  it  cxi»latns  its  relation  to  ex- 
perience. Hume  did  not  deny  that  time  and  space 
ap{}ear  to  human  thought  as  necessary,  but,  in  con- 
sistency with  his  general  theory  of  knowledge,  he  re- 
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fused  to  recognise  that  their  ueeessitj  poiitd  bo  more 
tlinn  an  aiipcarance  evoked  out  of  sciistUions  mid  their 
derivatives.  Kant  shows  that  the  apprehension  of 
time  and  space  as  necessary  is  not  derivahic  from  ex- 
])erienee  Init  ]»resu|)iMise(i  liv  it,  and  vet  argiicH  that  it 
is  onlj  in  iipjx'a ranee  ohjectivelj,  and  in  reality  mere- 
ly subjectively  valid.  Now,  that  may  be  ctmsidered 
by  some  jx?r8ons  to  place  sceptieisiii  on  a  less  easily 
refutable  basis,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  refutation  of 
it.  The  difference  between  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Kant  through  his  alleged  refutation  of  the  scepti- 
cism which  founds  on  the  assninptinn  that  all  knowl- 
edge is  derived  from  exiK'rience  and  the  conclusion 
of  that  scepticism  itself  is  not  great ;  and,  what  differ- 
ence there  is,  ia  not  in  its  favour.  If  our  apprehen- 
sion of  space  and  time  as  necessary  and  objective  l)e 
only  derivable  from  exj)erience  there  may  be  some 
slight  chance — a  very  slight  one,  I  admit — of  its  be- 
ing legitimately  so  derivable;  but  if  that  apprehen- 
sion, although  a  primary  element  of  the  constitution 
of  the  mind,  is  not  to  be  accejited  as  guaranteeing  that 
space  and  time  are  what  we  ncressarily  believe  them 
to  Ite,  the  legitimacy  of  the  apprehension  is  hopelessly 
beyond  iHtssibility  of  pnwf. 

Kant  did  not  atteinjrt  to  give  a  comprehensive  an- 
swer to  the  question  raised  by  him  :  H<iw  is  uuithemat- 
ical  science  jxissilde?  He  gave  a  {powerful  impulse 
to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  uuithematical  knowledge, 
but  made  to  it  no  substantial  contribution  of  his  own. 
By  mathematics  he  virtually  meant  geometry.  And 
the  reasoning  by  whicli  he  attempted  to  prove  geom- 
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etry  to  be  possible  only  through  space  being  a  priori 
and  subjective  was  ineonehtsive.  It  sufficed  to  show 
that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  forming 
geometrical  concpjitions  and  drawing  geometrical 
inferences,  and  also  that  that  jiower,  which  in- 
cludes various  energies  of  intellect,  is  a  priori 
in  the  sense  of  siibjeetive,  but  no  more.  It  entirely 
failed  to  show  what  s|»ocialiy  nHpiired  to  he  shown — 
namely,  that  the  space  which  is  prcsu{)posed  in  all  the 
operations  of  geometrical  definition,  construction,  and 
inference,  is  a  priori  in  the  sense  of  subjective.  It 
proved  that  the  mind,  in  order  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
relations  of  extension,  nuist  have  its  thorough  mas- 
tery over  geometrical  conceptions  through  the  posses- 
sion of  the  |wiwer  of  constructing  tliem  ;  hut  it  simply 
ignored  the  fact  which  is  the  real  difficulty  to  the 
Kantian  liypothesis  in  question — the  fact  that  the 
power  implied  in  every  concept  and  process  of  geom- 
etry assumes  space  to  be  not  constructed  but  given,  to 
Ik?  not  subjective  but  objective,  to  be  not  ideal  merely 
b\it  real. 


§  11.  Teansckndentax  Logic  :  (A )  Analytic 

From  Transcendental  .Esthetic  Kant  passes  to 
Transcendental  I^>gic,  by  which  he  means  not  what 
is  conniionly  called  Ix)gic,  but  a  science  or  expjsitiun " 
of  the  pure  and  a  priori  elements  to  be  found  in  the 
constitution  and  use  of  thought.  Transcendental 
T-ogic  llius  understood  he  divides  into  Analytic  and 
Dialectic^ 
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As  in  the  Transceudeutal  ^Esthetic,  he  had  meta- 
physically criticised  the  faculty  of  sense  and  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  jwssibility  of  matliomaties;  in  the 
Transcendental  Analytic  he  examines  in  ihe  same  way 
the  faculty  of  understanding,  and  seeks  to  show  how 
physical  seicTice  is  ixissihlc.  In  the  -Esthetic  he  hud 
allowed  that  phenomena,  tJirougli  being  {wsited  and 
co-ordinated  in  time  and  space, — the  mental  forms 
of  sensibility, — become  knowledge,  although  only 
knowledge  in  its  lowest  ami  cniilest  form,  "  a  chaos 
of  blurred  jxrceptions  "  ;  but  denied  that  they  are, 
properly  speaking,  objects  of  thouglit  until  also  oper- 
ated on  by  the  understanding  and  subjected  to  and 
sjTithesised  by  its  forms.  In  order  to  be  knowledge 
proper  there  must,  he  maintained,  be  the  union  of 
intuitions  of  sense  with  notions  of  the  understanding. 
The  sensuous  faculty  cannot  think  and  the  judging 
faculty  cannot  iK-reeive.  Neitiier  facidty  can  do  the 
work  of  the  other,  and  consequently  they  must  com- 
bine and  co-operate  in  order  to  produce  what  may  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  knowledge. 

Kant's  first  endeavour  in  the  Analytic  is  to  bring 
to  li^t  all  the  a  priori  elements  which  the  under- 
standing impcjses  on  the  perceptions  of  sense  in  order 
to  make  them  intelligible.  Sense  he  had  treutctl  in 
the  .^Esthetic  as  essentially  passive.  In  the  Analytic 
he  assumes  understanding  to  be  essentially  active. 
The  intuitions  of  sense  imply  the  n'ceptivity  of  im- 
pression; the  notions  of  the  understiiniling,  <ni  the 
contrary,  imply  the  spontaneity  of  thought.  All  the 
operations  of  the  understanding  are  reducible  to  ele- 
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ineiitary  acts  of  jndgiiieiit,  and,  consequent ly,  in  order 
to  know  how  many  prinuti%'e  pure  notions  of  the  un- 
derstanding, or  categories,  as  Kant  calls  them,  there 
are,  we  only  require  to  know  how  many  sjieeies  or 
forms  of  judgment  there  are.  But  this,  he  thinks, 
we  do  know,  lie  accepts  as  firmly  demonstrated  and 
virtually  complete  the  traditional  doctrine  of  judg- 
ment to  be  found  in  all  the  ordinary  text-books  of 
Logic.  Accordingly  he  holds  that  there  are  just  four 
chief  sjieciea  of  judgments — those  of  quantity,  qual- 
ity, relation,  and  modality — and  that  each  of  these 
has  three  kinds  of  judgment  imder  it,  so  that  there  are 
twelve  sub-sjjecies,  neither  more  nor  less,  each  having 
a  distinct  a  priori  condition  underlying  it,  and  only 
one  such,  while  all  are  so  connected  as  hi  constitute  a 
general  system  of  a  priori  notions  regulative  of  the 
understanding  within  the  whole  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

Having  obtained  his  so-called  categories  of  the  un- 
derstanding, Kant  jiroceeds  to  w!i«t  he  found  to  be 
the  most  difficult  task  he  ever  undertook,  the  "  tran- 
scendental deduction  "  of  them,  or,  in  simpler  terms, 
the  showing  that  they  must  a]>ply  to  objects,  and  how, 
and  to  wluit  extent.  lie  starts  by  laying  stress  on  an 
unquestionably  and  supremely  imjxirtaut  fact;  on  a 
still  higher  priuciple  than  either  the  fonns  of  sen- 
suous intuition  or  the  categories  of  logical  judgment — 
"  the  original  synthetic  unity  of  apiK^rception — the 
combining  self-conscious  activity  of  a  self-identical 
ego,  underlying  alike  all  imjiressions  of  sense  and  all 
oi>erations  of  judgment."     Without  such  a  centre  of 
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ccinvergi'in'c  .iinl  linsis  of  jx'niiftiionee  no  coiijiiiictioiis 
of  seiisf>  and  utnliTntaiKliiig  cun  W  siij)|K»8ed  to  getier- 
atf  kiuiwlt'dgf  (tf  anv  kiixl  or  d<'grce. 

There  follows  wliat  is  represented  as  "  tlie  deduc- 
tion "  itself — tlie  alleged  proof  that  the  eategories  are 
necessary  for  tlie  determiiuition  of  ohjtvts,  arnl  that 
only  ohjeets  ohtained  through  sense — contained  in 
sensuous  exjwrience — are  determined  hy  the  catego- 
ries. The  aim  of  it  is  obvious  enough,  hut  its  success, 
in  my  opinion,  is  nil.  It  is,  even  in  the  seeond  edi- 
tion, the  merest  semhlnnco  of  a  "  deduction."  In- 
stead of  a  methodical  and  <u'chTl\'  [)roce8s  of  argu- 
mentation, there  is  only  a  diffuse,  htndiering,  and 
pointless  rejx^ition  in  uncouth  modes  of  expression 
of  the  doctrine  to  be  proved — namely,  that  the  cate- 
gories, along  with  the  synthetic  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, while  a  priori  and  p)S8essed  of  a  necessary  and 
universal  validity  so  far  as  sensuous  experience  is 
concerned,  have  no  validity  beyond  it. 

On  the  other  han(i,  what  Kant  has  written  in  the 
last  sections  of  the  Analytic  regarding  the  "  Schenia- 
ti.sm  oi  the  Categories,"  "  A.xioms  of  Intuition,'' 
"  Analogies  of  Experience,"  and  "  Postulates  of  Em- 
pirical Thonght."  is,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  most 
ingenious  and  suggestive. 

Kant's  exposition  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  strict- 
ly so  called  may  be  considered  as  coming  to  a  close 
with  the  Analytic,  weing  that  only  sense  and  under- 
standing are  regarded  liy  him  as  really  and  directly 
faculties  of  knowledge.  The  reason  dealt  with  in 
tlie  Dialectic  is  not  such  a  faculty.     It  is  reprcsent- 
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ed  as  iudirectly  aidiug  the  acciuisition  of  knowledge, 
but  also  as  contributing  nothing  of  its  own  to  knowl- 
edge. At  this  jMjint,  tbcreforo,  it  may  he  well  for  me 
to  look  back  for  a  moment  at  the  Kantian  theory  of 
knowledge  and  note  as  brietiy  as  {Kissible  some  of  the 
chief  iKtints  or  features  of  it. 

It  has  certain  obvious  merits.  Contrast  it  with 
the  theory  of  knowledge  wliicb  it  was  meant  to  dis- 
place, the  theory  of  Hume,  and  some  of  them  at  least 
at  once  saulcnt  mjjc.  yeux.  For  example — (a)  As  re- 
gards recognition  of  the  complexity  of  knowledge,  the 
object  to  Ix?  accounted  for,  Kant  and  Hume  differ 
greatly,  and  the  difference  is  wholly  in  favour  of 
Kant.  Hume's  re<luctiou  of  knowledge  to  isohited 
and  arbitrarily  associated  impressions  of  sense  must 
seem  a  manifest  rcduclio  ad  nbaiirduin  of  bis  analysis 
to  every  one  who  really  sees  what  knowledge  includes 
and  Involves.  Its  simplicity  is  sufficient  to  coiulcnm 
it.  It  is  not  so  with  Kaut's  analysis,  wbicli  is  fur 
more  adequate,  (b)  Kant's  theory  is  also  vastly  su- 
perior to  Hume's  as  regards  recognition  of  the  spon- 
taneity involved  in  knowing.  It  represents  the  un- 
derstanding as  essentially  s<df-activc,  and  hiys  stress 
on  an  operation  of  supreme  epistemological  impor- 
tance— "  the  synthetic  imity  of  apiKTCcption."  That 
act  Hume  ignored.  He  found  no  place  in  the  cogni- 
tive process,  or  elsewhere  in  the  mind,  for  self-activ- 
ity, (r)  Another  respect  in  which  the  Kantian  the- 
ory excels  the  Humian,  and  all  other  exclusively 
empirical  theories  of  cognition,  is  its  exhibition  of  one 
large  class  of  the  elements  or  constituents  of  knowl- 
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edge  as  characterised  bj  necessity  and  universality. 
(d)  Again,  while  ilume  sought  to  show  that  nature 
and  experience  are  not  consistently  interpretable  in 
any  terms,  both  the  Jisthetic  and  the  Analytic  of 
Kant  tend  tliroughout  to  prove  that  the  world  as 
known  to  man — the  world  alike  of  ordinary  knowl- 
edge and  of  exact  science,  mathematical  and  physical 
— is  one  which  c«n  only  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
mivd,  a  truth  of  jirime  iu)]x>rtance  in  the  controversy 
with  empiricism,  and  with  the  scepticism  based  on 
empiricism,  (e)  And,  further,  although  both  Iluuie 
and  Kant  did  even  more  to  advance  efusteiiiology  by 
stimulating  others  to  inquiry  than  by  what  they  them- 
selves discovered,  the  suggcstiveness  of  the  latter's 
•work  was  of  much  the  higher  and  richer  kind.  Hume, 
a  sceptic  by  tenipf-ranient  as  well  as  in  intellect,  with 
all  his  extraordinary  acuteness,  clearness,  and  subtili- 
ty,  was  the  very  genius  of  negation,  but  only  that ;  he 
was  content  to  bring  all  knowledgi^  into  suspicion,  and 
yet  to  rest  in  his  scepticism.  He  c<mi[H'llcd  attention 
to  be  directed  to  the  most  radical  doubts  and  terrible 
questions,  but  gave  no  help  as  to  how  the  doubts  were 
to  lie  removed  and  the  (piestions  answered.  The  good 
David  (lid  not  feel  at  all  csiWcd  niton  to  act  as  "  a  guide 
to  the  perplexed."  Kant,  although  he  so  far  fell  into 
scepticism,  being  not  a  sceptic  either  by  temperament 
or  with  intention,  was  earnestly  anxious  to  overcome 
it,  to  answer  Hume,  and  to  conquer  his  own  deepest 
doubta.  Hence,  although  he  may  justly  be  reckoned 
as  one  fif  the  fathers  of  modern  agnosticism,  he  may 
be  also  as  fairly  credited  with  having  done  unich  tow- 
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ards  the  refutation  of  it.  His  work  was  as  largely 
constructive  as  destructive.  His  suggestivenesa  has 
been,  not  as  Hume's,  negative,  but  jwsitive  in  char- 
acter. Scarcely  another  episteinologist  has  scattered 
abroad  so  many  seminal  thoughts  which  have  taken 
root  and  rijxfued.  ilany  even  of  his  incidental,  or  at 
least  undeveloi»d,  observations — as,  e.g.,  several  of 
those  to  be  found  in  his  discussion  on  the  categories 
(in  the  Analytic) — have  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influence  on  the  development  of  modern  speculation. 


There  were  so  many  excellent,  ingenious,  and  novel 
ideas  in  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge  that  it  most  nat- 
urally excited  great  interest  in  the  philosophical 
worhl,  and  strongly  influenced  the  course  of  philo- 
sophical opinion.  There  are  many  even  now  who 
deem  it,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory  doctrine.  As  I 
do  not  share  that  view,  I  must  briefly  indicate  my  ob- 
jections to  it. 

1.  Kant,  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the  possibility  of 
knowledge,  tacitly  assumed  that  ho  required  to  have 
to  do  only  with  the  intellect  and  its  jwwers.  It  was 
an  assumjitiuu  very  natural  for  a  num  in  his  time  to 
make,  but  it  was  a  mere  assumption.  In  conjimctiou 
with  the  cnide  view  of  *'  faculties  "  prevalent  among 
the  psychologists  of  Kant's  day,  it  led  him  ti>  treat  his 
whole  subject  in  an  artificial  and  mechanical  fashion. 
lie  starts  on  his  investigation  without  any  attempt  to 
detennine  either  what  knowh'dgr  is  or  how  it  has  lie- 
ctime  what  it  is.  Tiie  deepest  roots  of  knowledge  may 
lie  far  below  so-called  intellectual  powers;  may  be  the 
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earliest  an<l  simplest  iniinilscs  of  st'iilicut  juhI  voli- 
tional cousciousness ;  naj,  must  Ix'  so  if  tlicre  Ix'  any 
tnith  in  tlie  modern  d)x;lriiie  of  psychological  evolu- 
tion. In  man,  as  in  all  earthly  beings,  learning  to 
know  lias  been  chiefly  the  result  of  requiring  to  act. 
No  knowledge  of  any  kind  is  the  product  or  the  projv 
erty  of  any  "  faculty,"  or  group  of  faculties,  or  de- 
partment of  mind.  The  uiininnnti  in  knowledge  is 
a  self  with  an  object  or  olJjec^s  in  relation  to  it.  All 
human  kncnvledge  and  all  growth  in  knowledge  are 
only  possible  and  intelligible  where  there  are  along 
with  objects  entire  minds,  true  selves,  directe<l  to 
them,  acting  on  them,  and  influenced  by  them.  Kant 
in  the  conduct  of  his  investigation  jiroceeds  on  lines 
quite  incomi>atible  with  tliat  truth.  He  isolates  in- 
telligence from  mind  as  a  whole,  takes  account  only 
of  theoretical  thought  on  the  radically  erronetms  as- 
sumption of  its  being  essentially  distinct  from  practi- 
cal reason,  cuts  off  "  the  sensuous  faculty  "  from  self 
or  mind,  and  separates  it  sharply  even  from  '"  the  nn- 
derstunding,"  the  other  facultN'  of  knowledge.  In 
all  these  respects  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  at 
fault. 

2.  After  detaching  and  isolating  sense  in  the  way 
described,  Kant  nevertheless  represents  it  as  supply- 
ing some  sort  of  knowledge,  and  as  even  furnishing 
the  whole  matter  or  content  of  knowledge.  Professor 
Perrier  has  so  very  eflFectively  shown  how  serious  an 
error  it  is  to  regard  sense  as  capable  of  itself  yiehling 
any  sort  of  intelligible  data  to  the  mind,  and  how 
much  dejiends  on  making  it  apparent  that  mailer 
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per  se  m  contradictory  and  sensuous  perceptions  per  se 
nouseusical,  tliat  I  content  myself  with  a  reference  to 
what  he  lias  written.'  The  assuinptirm  that  the  whole 
matter  nr  content  of  knuwietlge  originates  in  sense- 
perceptions  is  an  error  quite  as  great.  The  matter  or 
content  of  experience,  no  careful  study  of  conscious- 
ness ci»n  fail  to  inform  us,  conies  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent from  within  than  from  without.  The  assump- ' 
tion  to  the  contrary  is  a  rashly  adopted  metaphysi- 
cal illusion,  not  an  ascertained  psychological  truth. 
Kant's  acceptance  of  it  made  it  logically  inijwssible 
for  him  to  escape  from  a  phenomenalism  practically 
as  agnostic  as  the  scepticism  of  Hume  by  the  intro-j 
duction  of  any  elaborating  machinery  of  forms,  cate- 
gories, and  ideals.  That  he,  nevertheless,  comliuted 
agnostic  phenomenalism  with  ingenuity  and  profun- 
dity is  also  a  fact,  and  one  which  non-agnostics  will 
gladly  acknowledge;  hut  even  a  happy  inconsistency 
is  an  inconsistency,  and  every  inconsistency  is  a 
weakness.  The  hypothesis  of  tlie  "  Ding  an  sich  " 
is  itself  m  nebulous  and  ambiguous  as  rather  to  in- 
crease than  rcmo\'e  or  lessen  the  self-contradictorinesa 
of  the  general  theory. 

3.  I  have  ]>reviouslr  indicated  why  I  regard 
Kant's  account  of  ''  the  forms  of  the  sensory  " — space 
and  time — as  largely  erroneous;  his  opinion  that  he 
either  removed  the  metaphysical  difficulties  connect-J 
ed  witli  them  hy  arguing  that  they  are  only  necessaryl 
conditions  of  phenomena,  or  warded  off  scepticism 
by  maintaining  that  they  are  necessary  conditions,  as 

>  TnMiitutet  of  Metaphyncs,  pp.  276-282. 
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not  well  founded;  and  what  he  called  his  ''  Critical 
Idealism,"  as  far  from  exempt  fnini  the  faults  which 
he  himself  charged  nn  other  forms  of  idealism.  Here 
1  would  add  that  the  only  reason  which  he  has  given 
for  regarding  the  whole  matter  or  content  of  expe- 
rience as  derived  from  impressions  of  sense — namely, 
that  the  categories  of  the  understanding  are  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  objects  of  which  we  gain  experience 
through  sense — is  one  whidi  is  not  substantiated  by 
any  evidence.  In  reality,  the  categories  are  just  as 
applicable  to  internal  states  as  to  external  phenom- 
ena. Mind,  in  all  its  phases  and  pnxjesses,  so  far  as 
these  are  consciously  rcnlist'd,  is  not  less  capable  of 
being  thought  in  the  pure  immediate  cognitions  of  re- 
lation which  Kant  terms  categories  than  Matter  and 
its  phenomena.  Mind  jmt  sr,  in  the  Kantian  sense, 
of  course  cannot,  but  neither  can  flatter  per  se. 

4.  Objection  must  be  taken  both  to  Kant's  mode  of 
separating  and  of  connecting  sense  and  imderstand- 
ing.  There  can  no  more  lie  perception  without  the 
categories  of  the  understanding  than  without  the 
forms  of  sense.  The  former  are  not  merely  superim- 
posed on  perceptions  in  order  to  transform  them  info 
notions;  they  are  implied  in  (heir  existence  and  even 
in  their  very  possibility  as  perceptions.  The  so-called 
forms  themselves  presuppose  the  so-called  categories. 
Space  cannot  be  apprehcTided  or  thought  of  as  other 
than  quantitative,  relative  (to  its  own  parts  or  to 
other  things),  real,  and  necessary;  in  other  words,  ex- 
cept as  presupposing  the  categories  which  it  is  repre- 
sented as  preceding  and  conditioning.     Kant's  sepa- 
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ration  of  sense  and  understanding,  and  of  the  forms 
of  the  one  and  the  categories  of  the  other,  is  psycho- 
logically unnatural  and  exaggerated.  It  is  of  a  one- 
siiledness  and  rigidity  altogether  mccLanieal.  Tlis 
way  of  ermiiectiiig  tlioin  iseijuaily  mechanical,  equally 
of  a  kind  inappropriate  to  spirit.  Hegel  sarcastical- 
ly, yet  corre<?tly,  descrilwd  it  as  "  such  an  external  and 
superficial  union  as  when  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  leg 
arc  Ixiund  tiigethcr  by  a  cord." 

5.  According  to  Kant  sense  is  essentially  passive 
and  11  ndersta tiding  essentially  active.  In  thinking 
so  he  was,  I  believe,  mistaken.  Wholly  passive  eyes, 
ears,  and  tinger-tips,  if  they  see,  hear,  or  feel  at  all, 
a.'isuredly  see,  hear,  and  feel  very  little.  In  order  to 
he  media  of  information  the  scnscH  must  be  largely 
active  and  ojierative,  Tlio  undcrstimding,  mi  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  not  e.ssentially  self-active.  It  must  more 
or  less  passively  receive  its  matter  or  content,  and  be 
acted  on  thereby.  It  is  tlie  self  alone  which  is  self- 
active.  The  understanding  is  only  active  in  so  far 
as  it  is  actively  exercised  by  the  self.  Were  it  es- 
sentially self-active,  however,  sense  must  be  so  too, 
inasmuch  as  every  sense-perception  includes  a  judg- 
ment, an  act  of  understanding. 

6.  Kant's  identification  of  the  understanding  with 
judgment  has  l>ecn  alluwed  to  pass  almost  (not  en- 
tirely) nncriticised.  Ilis  di.Mtribntion  of  judgmenta 
into  analytic  and  synthetic,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  much  controverted,  eajx-cially  during  retrent 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  logic  of  judgment  is 
far  fnun  the  pjiiit  at  which  it  was  when  Kant  wrote, 
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without  bis  doctrine  of  kuowli'ilj^o  iK'iiig,  i*rliiips, 
greatly  atfecteil.  lie  was  ctTtuiniy  imt  happy  in  Lis 
choice  of  instances  of  synthetic  jiidguients.  Philo- 
sophical sjiecuhitioTi  was  iiiiuiensely  and  Ix-neticially 
influenced  by  his  doctrine  of  the  categories.  But  that 
it  was  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  doctrine  is  now  al- 
most universally  recognise<l.  The  procedure  by  which 
the  categories  were  obtained  was  perfunctory;  and 
the  enumeration,  ciassitication,  and  correlation  of 
them  are  all  liable  to  obvious  objections.  Any  real 
"  deduction  "  of  them  was  manifestly  impossible  if 
they  really  were  the  i>riinarv  ami  ulfiniate  nnjdes  of 
judgment  wliicli  l"iJi!U.  represented  tbeni  to  Ik'.  The 
conclusion  of  the  so-called  ''  deduction  "  which  is 
given  is  a  conclusion  of  the  very  kind  wliieli  Kant  la- 
bours to  prove  must  be  of  its  very  nature  unprovable; 
a  metaphysical  cfinclusion  sucli  as  be  professes  to 
show  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  all  piasible  knowledge. 

7.  The  rt!ason  which  Kant  gave  for  c;onclnding  that 
the  categories  must  be  ap|>licable  to  the  phenomena 
of  sense — namely,  that  otherwise  there  would  l>e  no 
orderly,  detinitc,  universal  experience,  and  conse- 
quently no  intelligibility  in  experience — was  an  ob- 
vious pefitio  iiriucipii,  when  employed  us  tlie  basis  of 
an  argument  against  a  scepticism  like  that  of  Hume, 
which  professed  to  have  logically  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  tiiere,  in  reality,  was  no  intelligil)ility  in 
experience,  and  no  r<K)m  for  ascriliing  any  more  to  it 
than  such  an  illusory  apiK?arance  of  order  and  ob- 
jectivity as  associations  of  custom  and  contingi^ncy 
may   produce.     He  failed  carefully   to   discus's   the 
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question.  Can  pure  a  priori  notions  be  reasonably  aup- 
poscd  to  o{)erate  on,  and  to  transform  and  elevate  into 
inlplh'gibility,  such  confused  and  chaotic  matter  aa 
seiise-iHipressions  derived  from  no  known  or  knowa- 
ble  what  or  where  (  Must  it  not  be  as  unwarranted 
to  bring  the  categories  into  connection  with  such  per- 
ceptions as  into  connection  with  things-iii-themselves? 
One  of  the  earliest  and  acutest  of  Kant's  critics,  Solo- 
mon Mainion,  conclusively  showed,  I  think,  that  here 
was  a  fatally  weak  point  in  the  Kantian  theory;  and 
that,  on  Kant's  owii  principles,  the  sphere  of  knowl- 
edge should  have  been  limited  to  mathematics,  and 
all  objective  validity  and  intelligibility  denied  to  the 
contents  of  sense,  seeing  that  in  them  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity, no  universality,  nor  affinity  of  any  kind  to 
the  categories  of  thought,  ilaiinon  did  not  opjwse 
to  the  criticism  of  Xant  the  scepticism  which  he 
himstdf  jirofessed.  What  he  did  was  to  maiutnin 
that  Lis  scepticism  was  the  only  true  basis  of  the 
criticism  at  which  Kant  aimed  but  failed  to  reach; 
that  not  merely  the  forms  but  also  ike  objects  of 
knowledge  must  ha  a  priori  in  us  if  we  are  to  be  en- 
titled to  ascrilxi  to  them  objective  validity,  seeing  that 
objects  cannot  be  generated  by  thouglit  in  the  empiri- 
cal as  in  the  mathematical  sphere.  His  argumenta- 
tion, it  apjicars  to  me,  was  incontrovertible. 

8.  Kant  erred  in  referring  all  universality  and 
necessity  in  cognition  to  an  a  priori  and  subjeclive 
oriijiii.  It  was  an  error  which  naturally  followed 
from  his  assnmiition  that  tlic  content  of  knowledge 
consists  wholly  of  particjilar  and  contingent  aense- 
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perceptions.  That  left  him  without  any  other  de- 
fence against  tiie  most  absohitc  secptieisui  than  what 
he  could  tinii  in  the  ego  alone.  Hence  he  toiled  so 
earnestly  to  find  in  the  forms  and  categories  of 
thought  the  grounds  of  assurance  in  a  real  validity  of 
knowledge  and  an  at  least  apparent  iil)jeetivity  in 
things.  His  labour  was  certainly  not  in  vain.  It 
showed  more  convincingly  and  comprehensively  than 
had  ever  been  done  liefore  ln)w  much  more  is  implied 
even  in  a  knowledge  of  objects  of  sense  than  lucre  sen- 
sations; and  in  that  way  and  to  that  e.\teiit  it  eifected 
a  satisfactory  refutation  of  sensisni  and  of  the  scepti- 
cism which  dej>cn<ls  on  it.  Tt  was  also,  however,  la- 
bour which,  instead  of  (lontirming,  virtvuiUy  dis- 
proved the  assuni|>tion  on  which  it  proceeded — the 
empiricist  assumption  that  the  subject  and  object  in 
cognition  are  not  organically  one  but  nii'cliaiiicully 
distinct.  The  chi<'f  value  of  Kant's  elaborate  proc- 
ess of  investigation  and  argumentation  really  lies, 
paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  appear,  in  its  be- 
ing a  continuous  course  of  self-refutati<in.  The  great 
conclusion  to  !«?  drawn  from  it  is  not  the  one  which 
was  expressed,  but  one  which  is  throughout  suggested 
to  us  by  it — namely,  the  truth  that  knowledge  is  a 
pnjccss  in  which  subject  and  object  so  corrcsiK)nd,  re- 
ciprocate, and  harmonise  that  each  is  only  known  iti 
and  through  the  other,  and  in  which  what  Kant  called 
forms  of  sense  and  categories  of  judgment  are  simply 
constitutive  conditions  of  intelligence  in  virtue  of 
which  the  knowing  subject  is  able  directly  and  truly 
to  apprehend  what  actually  and  truly  exists  in  known 
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objec-ts.  Tlic  i)l)c-iioii)enalism  and  rcprosentationism 
of  Kant  causpil  him  tn  ignore  that  truth,  but  his  tre- 
mendous yet  fruitless  efforts  to  vindicate  the  validity 
or  show  the  possibility  of  knowledge  without  the  ac- 
cejitance  of  it  are,  perhaps,  more  instructive  and  con- 
clusive than  his  advocacy  of  it  would  have  lieen. 

It.  I  shall  inorely  add  that  Kant  in  his  criticism  of 
knowledge  slicinl<l  surely  hav<'  introilnced  "  the  syn- 
thetic unity  of  apperception  "  at  a  much  earlier  stag 
than  hf  did.  It  is  ii<it  llic  cnp'-stone  but  the  corner- 
stone of  a  theory  of  knowledge,  i>eing  essential  to  the 
verj'  existence  and  conceivability  of  knowledge;  and 
the  theorj'  of  knowledge,  as  of  everything  else,  should 
begin  with  whiil  is  ])riuuirv  and  fundnnieutid.  If 
Kant  had  paid  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  eogiiition  is 
in  no  form  or  stage  conceivable  otherwise  than  as  a 
.synthetic  act  of  a  self-active  subject,  he  would  not 
have  started  oti  an  inquiry  into  the  jw)8sibiiity  and 
conditiniis  nf  knowledge  by  positing  \inkuoiral)les, — 
with  whicli  a  theory  of  knowledge  can  have  nothing  to 
do, — and  iippcdrnnccn — -of  what  dix>s  not  appear; — 
nor  would  lie  liave  separated  in  the  abstract  and  me- 
chanical way  whicli  he  did  noumrnn  and  phenomena, 
matter  and  form,  sense  and  understanding,  experience^ 
and  reason,  knowledge  and  reality,  the  sensuous  and 
suprasensuous. 


§  in.  Transckndental  Ix)c.io:  (J5)  Dialectic 

Tn  passing  from  Transcendcntnl  Analytic  to  Tran-^ 
scendentul  Dialerlir  KanI  jiasses  from  the  second  to 
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the  tliird  intellectual  faculty,  fruin  the  understaiHUng 
to  the  reason,  taken  not  in  tlie  general  sense  in  whieli 
Kant  sometimes  employs  it  but  iu  its  restricted  and 
distinctive  sense.  In  tliis  latter  sense  reason,  accord- 
ing to  Kaut,  is  the  faculty  which  rednces  judgment 
to  unity  in  virtue  of  its  coutinufllly  striving  to  rise 
above  the  domain  of  exjjerience,  the  sjAere  of  sense, 
to  die  suprasensuous  and  uncunditiniied.  As  sense 
manifests  itself  in  perceptions,  and  understanding  in 
judgmeuta,  so  does  reason  in  conclusions.  As  sense 
has  its  forms,  and  understanding  its  categories,  so  has 
reason  its  ideas.  As  the  jjcreeptions  of  sense  can  only 
be  made  subjects  of  intelligence  tiirough  the  activity 
of  the  understanding,  so  can  the  axioms  of  the  under^ 
standing  oidy  be  reduced  to  unity  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reason. 

Reason, — the  faculty  of  tlio  unconditioned,  the  iu- 
finite,  the  absolute, — has,  according  to  Kant,  three 
idras ;  and,  just  as  he  luid  derived  the  categories  of 
the  understanding  from  the  twelve  kinds  of  judg- 
ment, so  he  derives  the  ideas  of  reasou  from  the  three 
forms  of  the  stjlloyism, — the  categorical,  the  hypo- 
tlietical,  and  tbe  disjunctive.  The  three  idejis  are  the 
Soul,  the  World,  ainl  (tod.  And  on  each  of  them,  he 
holds,  there  has  been  buili  up  by  the  reason  a  meta- 
physical system  of  dixitrine  erroneously  claiming  to 
Ix?  a  science:  on  the  idea  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
thinking  subject,  the  soul,  the  so-called  science  of  Ra- 
tional Psychology';  on  the  idea  of  the  absolute  totality 
of  j)henomeua,  the  universe,  the  so-called  science  nf 
Rational  Coamologj' ;  and  ou  the  ideal  of  absoluta 
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rciilitj,  God,  the  so-called  aeieuce  of  Katioual  The- 
ology'. 

Tliiit  reason,  taken  in  its  distinctive  sense,  pos- 
sesses those  ideas,  means,  acetirding  to  Kant,  tliat  the 
mind  from  the  very  nature  of  its  iutelh'etual  eoixstitu- 
tion  necessarily  assuinea  the  unity  of  the  soul,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  universe,  and  the  reality  of  a  First 
Cause.  At  the  same  time,  he  maintains  that  those 
assumptions,  although  necessary  assumptions,  are 
merely  assumptions,  and  not  to  be  accepted  as  pos- 
itive truths  or  to  have  any  objective  value  assigned 
to  them.  We  necessarily  seem,  he  thinks,  to  know 
what  reason  compels  ua  to  believe,  and  are  in- 
evitably led  to  credit  its  conclusions  and  to  ascribe 
validity  to  its  arguments;  hut,  in  reality,  we  do  not 
kiioir  what  we  necessarily  seem  to  know  and  cannot 
hut  Itelieve,  and  the  conclusions  of  reason  are  all,  in 
fact,  illujiious,  and  its  arguments  are  all,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  as  regards  iheir  result,  mlher  io  he 
termed  sophisms  Ihait  si/llof/iums,  although  indeed  as 
rcgardji  their  origin  they  are  very  well  entitled  to  the 
latter  name,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  fictions  or 
accidental  products  of  reason,  but  are  necessitated 
by  its  very  nature, — sophisms  not  of  men,  but  of  pure 
reason  itself,  from  which  the  wisest  cannot  free  him- 
self." 

While  Kant  represents  reason — pure  reason — as  an 
essentially  illusory  faculty,  he  does  not  admit  it  to 
be,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  athrms,  "an  organ  of 
mere  delusion."  He  expressly  denies  it  to  he  essen- 
tially delusive,  and  njaintains  that  it  only  becomes  a 
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source  of  fallacies  and  deceptiona  when  not  confined 
to  its  legitimate  sphere.  He  says  in  express  terms 
"  it  must  be  the  mere  abuse  of  the  ideas  of  reason 
which  cause  them  to  generate  in  our  minds  a  decep- 
tive ap])earaiico ;  "  and  uftcn  rejx^ats  the  statement 
in  substance.  He  distinguishes  between  illusions 
and  delusions,  and  attributes  only  the  former  to  the 
natural  operation  of  reason.  The  illusions  of  rea- 
son, he  affirms,  although  they  cannot  be  prevented 
from  arising,  can  lie  detected  and  prevented  from  im- 
posing on  us.  They  are,  he  contends,  like  the  illu- 
sions of  sense.  The  moon  near  the  horizon  seems 
larger  than  when  overhead.  This  is  an  illusion  of 
perception  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  but  which  can 
be  detected,  so  that  it  does  not  mislead  or  prove  our 
senses  to  be  deceptive  and  mendacious.  Nor  is  rea- 
son, according  to  Kant,  without  a  legitimate  and  use- 
ful functifin.  On  the  contrary,  he  holds  that  its  ideas 
have  a  valuable  regulative  purpose.  Tliey  call  forth 
and  urge  on  empirical  inquiry ;  and  although  they 
imj)el  men  to  search  for  the  undiscoverable,  the  un- 
knowable, the  energy  and  the  ffforts  tlins  elicited 
greatly  contribute  to  the  extension  and  organising  of 
human  knowle<lge. 

The  general  view  taken  of  reason  by  Kant  has  now 
l)tH>n  stated.  Is  it  a  rational  one,  or  has  Kant  justified 
it  ?  1  answer  in  the  negative,  and  on  such  grounds 
as  the  following: — 

1.  The  very  conception  of  a  special  faculty  for  the 
production  ftf  inevitable  illusions  is  a  most  unnatural 
and  improbable  one.      Is  there  any  other  faculty  of 
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tlio  kind  ill  the  wiirld  either  of  beastii  or  of  men  ?  Is 
it  nut  so  aliiiornial  and  absurd  a  sort  of  power  as  to 
liavc  II  strtinjj;  iiriina  facie  evidence  against  the  aa- 
8imi|iti(in  of  its  existence  <  There  is  no  other  mental 
fucvillj  iiirreltf  of  illusiotis.  There  is  no  other  fac- 
ulty of  lu'cessary  and  constitutional  illuMons.  The 
wx-allcd  ilhisions  of  sense  are  casual  or  easily  explic- 
able, anil  iii'i.sl  unlike  those  ascribed  by  Kant  to  rea- 
son. It  uituid  lie  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  optics,  a 
continuons  and  needless  miracle,  were  the  moon  not 
to  ai)[x>ar  larger  on  die  horizon  than  when  overhead. 
Obviously  Kant  required  to  prove  that  huuuin  knowl- 
edge could  only  be  unified  and  systematised  by  an  ex- 
clusively and  iuc'vitiibly  illusory  faculty ;  that  sense, 
understanding,  and  imagination  with  its  idealising 
power,  inijKjlled  by  curiosity  and  the  wants  of  prac- 
tical life,  and  controlled  and  dirreted  by  enlightened 
and  energetic  will,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the 
purjwse.  But  that  he  failed  ti>  do.  Looked  at  from 
a  teleological  point  of  view,  the  pure  reason  of  Kant 
is  plainly  an  anomaly  in  the  universe.  According  to 
his  own  description  of  it,  it  is  a  power  which  strives 
to  rise  above  exjierience  and  to  rest  in  the  uncondi- 
tioned, or,  in  other  words,  one  the  aim  of  which  is 
essentially  unattainable,  the  objects  of  which  can 
never  be  discovered  to  corres{W(nd  to  anything  real. 
Now,  we  know  of  no  power  like  that  in  the  universe; 
wherever  we  find  a  natural  i^ower  we  find  also  a  real 
and  appropriate  sphere  for  its  display.  The  exist- 
ence of  any  instinctive  craving  or  constitutional  ten- 
dency is  itself  a  guarantee  of  the  existence  of  due  sat- 
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isfaction  for  it.  If  so,  Kant  bad,  of  course,  no  right 
to  posit  or  postulate  such  a  reason  as  that  whidi  he 
called  pure  reason. 

2.  The  utility  of  what  Kant  calls  pure  reason  is 
not  satisfactorily  estahlished  hy  him.  Let  us  grant 
all  that  lie  has  said  in  its  favour.  Let  us  grant  that 
it  gives  greattr  unity  and  completeness  to  our  knowl- 
edge, and  let  us  estimate  the  advantage  of  that  as  high 
as  we  reasonahly  can.  Has  it  not,  liowever,  disad- 
vantages ?  Are  there  not  evils  which  flow  naturally 
an<l  necc8.sarily  from  its  op«'rati<in  *.  Yes,  and  on 
Kant's  own  showing,  those  disadvantages  and  evils 
are  numert»us  and  cnorninus.  They  cinnpreliend  all 
sorts  of  superstitions  and  alierrations,  all  false  relig- 
ions and  all  false  philosophies.  Can  the  good  ascrilied 
to  pure  reason  be  fairly  held  to  counterbalance  or  even 
to  equal  such  a  nuiss  of  evil  ? 

3.  There  are  serious  intrinsic  defects  in  Kant's 
doctrine  of  reason  which  take  away  from  its  credibil- 
ity: (a)  For  example,  it  is  only  as  a  faculty,  not  in- 
deed of  delusion,  but  of  illusion,  that  pure  reason 
is,  even  according  to  Kant's  account,  of  any  use.  Its 
influence  within  what  he  calls  its  legitimate  sphere  is 
due  entirely  to  its  operatifui  within  what  he  calls  its 
illegitimate  sphere.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  assumption 
that  it  pofi-sesses  what  it  does  not  possess,  the  princi- 
ples of  a  knowledge  of  the  unconditioned,  that  it  per- 
forms the  work  on  the  conditioned  which  is  akme  of 
value,  (i)  Again,  the  very  existence  of  pure  reason 
as  a  faculty  depends,  according  to  Kant's  view  of  it, 
on  the  illusions  which  it  entertains.     Remove  them 
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and  you  destroy  the  reason  itself.  Tlioronghly  con- 
vince a  man  that  lie  can  know  only  the  coniHtioned, 
which  is  all  according  to  Kant  that  he  really  can 
know,  and  reason  must  vanish  along  with  the  illusion 
of  the  unconditioned.  From  that  time  onward  sensaj 
and  understanding  must  he  the  only  cognitive  j)ower8| 
of  that  man's  mind,  (c)  And  further,  what  Kanti 
sjK'aks  of  as  the  illegitimate  sphere  of  reason  is,  in 
reality,  and  also  according  to  his  own  account,  its 
only  projier  sphere.  Reason  in  its  di.stiuctive  sense 
as  described  by  himself  is  only  reason  when  it  oper- 
ates on  and  with  ideas  fif  the  unconditioned,  or,  in 
other  words,  with  ideas  which  are  illusions  and  out  of 
which  only  illusions  can  lie  evolved.  Its  ideas  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  tnith  only  by  calling  forth  efforts 
of  intellect  which  serve  to  systematise  and  develop 
knowledge;  but  the  sphere  of  such  efforts  is  plainly 
not,  as  Eant  says,  the  legitimate  sphere  of  reason, 
seeing  that,  although  they  have  been  called  forth  by 
illusions  as  to  the  unconditioned,  they  nnist  Ik?  kept 
free  fr*im  all  such  illusions  in  order  to  lie  successfnl. 
They  must  be  guided  entirely  hy  piiitriplrs  of  the 
roiidit'tOTipd  if  they  arc  to  help  to  the  apprehension  of 
truth.  To  assiK'iate  an  idea  of  the  reason  with  expe- 
rience is,  according  to  Kant's  owti  teaching,  to  corrupt 
and  destroy  knowledge.  In  other  words,  the  sphere 
\.'lucli  7\anf  is  forced  to  assign  to  reason  as  its  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  action  because  there  is  no  other  credit- 
able one  to  which  to  assign  it,  lK?h)ngs  wludly  to  the 
understjinding,  and  for  reason  there  is  reserved  only 
the  sphere  of  illusions.     Such  a  doctrine  of  reason 
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refutes  itself  by  its  iuconaiatencieB,  its  self-contradic- 
tions. 

4.  The  so-called  pure  reason  of  Kant  is  a  quite 
imaginary  faculty.  The  human  mind  has  no  such 
faculty.  It  was  the  great  ilhisi<in  <>i  Kant  to  su|>- 
pose  that  it  had.  Reason  is  the  faculty  of  all  intui- 
tion projjor,  or  of  all  that  is  necessary  and  universal 
either  in  jierceptive  or  intellectual  cognition.  It  has 
no  such  ideas  exclusively  inherent  in  it,  however,  as 
the  soul,  the  world,  and  God.  These  are  the  three 
fundamental  <ihjc<'ts  of  tliouglit,  the  thrt-e  great  reali- 
ties to  which  all  human  knowledge  is  related.  They 
are  not  proj>erly  speaking  either  mere  ideas  or  mere 
ideals.  We  may,  indeed,  apeak  of  God  as  the  idea 
of  ideas,  the  ideal  of  ideals,  but  only  intelligently 
when  we  then  also  tiiink  of  Him  as  the  ens  irnlissi- 
mum,  the  source  of  all  existence  and  energy,  truth 
and  goodiiess.  As  mere  ideas  the  soul,  world,  and 
God  are  empty  notions.  Individuals  may  have  fan- 
cied that  they  had  out'  or  other  or  all  of  these  so-called 
ideas  througli  a  transcendent  act  of  a  sfKHiial  faculty 
apart  from  all  exi>erience,  hiit  the  fancies  of  a  few 
confused  metaphysicians  should  not  be  charged  ujkui 
the  reason  itself.  The  so-called  ideas  of  the  so-called 
pure  reason  of  Kant  are  none  of  them  original  ele- 
ments or  lirst  princ^iples  of  t!ie  reastm  which  is  really 
a  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  They  are  none  of 
them  attained  independently  of  experience  but  in  and 
through  exiH?rience.  The  vast  majority  of  psycholo- 
gists, eosmologists,  and  theologians  have  Iwen  under 
no  such  delusion  as  that  they  could  raise  sciences  on 
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their  iiifri'  iiUuitivc  idt-as  uf  the  soul,  the  world,  mid 
Gud. 

Owiug  to  Kaiit  having  c<jnceivcd  r»f  pure  or  sjiecu- 
lative  reason  in  the  way  which  he  did,  his  criticism 
of  it  is  not  really  a  critieisni  of  human  reason  or  of 
any  truly  reasonablp  kind  of  philosophy,  but  mainly 
of  Woltian  rationalism,  and  unfortunately,  also  a 
criticism  which  proceeds  to  a  large  extent  on  the  erro- 
neous principles  of  that  form  of  rationalism. 


As  I  have  already  said,  Kant  assigns  to  reason  three 
ideas  and  represents  it  as  raising  up  on  each  of  them 
a  pretended  science, — on  the  idea  of  the  soul  Rational 
Psychology ,  on  the  idea  of  the  world  Hat  tonal  Cos- 
mology, and  on  the  idea  of  God  Iialional  Theology. 
He  further  niaintaiua  tliat  in  the  erection  of  these 
speculative  structures  reason  employs  as  many  kinds 
of  inherently  vicious  arguinetits  as  it  has  ideas — 
namely,  pai-alogijuns  which  relate  to  the  ftsychological 
idea,  autiuomies  which  relate  to  the  cosinological  idea, 
an<I  ideals  wliicii  relate  to  the  theological  idea.  To 
exhibit  and  expose  these  paralogisms,  antinomies, 
and  ideals,  and  to  destroy  the  dwtrines  or  systems 
with  which  they  are  associated,  is  the  task  which  he 
endeavours  to  accomplish  in  his  I' ranscendental  Dia- 
lectic. 

I.  Rational  Psychology.  Kant  undertakes  first 
to  show  the  futility  of  the  inferences  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  soul  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  charac- 
teristics of  consciousness.  He  finds  them  all  to  be 
vitiated  by  confounding  a  merely  logical  subject  with 
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a  real  thing,  auil  so  to  be  paralogisms,  or  unconaeious 
sophisms. 

The  root  of  all  mental  actiuu  is  represented  by  him 
as  being  the  conscious  judgment  /  Ihink:  This  / 
think  is  the  expression  of  pure  consciousness,  its  pri- 
mary form,  and  it  unifies  and  renders  possible  all 
experience.  Wherever  thought  or  conscionsneas  is, 
there  is  immediately  felt  to  be  an  /  which  is  (1)  a 
determining  subject,  (2)  simple,  (3)  self-identical 
amidst  all  the  variety  of  mental  states,  and  (4)  dis- 
tinct from  all  olijects  external  to  itself.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  Rational  Psychology  is  raised,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  raised  is,  according  to  Kant,  the 
conversion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  act  through 
which  consciousness  is  realised  into  ontological  predi- 
cates, and  so  making  of  the  mere  feeling  or  concep- 
tion of  conscious  unity  a  real  snul,  a  Hnhstjuice,  u  sim- 
ple substance,  a  spiritual  substance,  an  indestrnctiblc 
or  immortal  substance,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  dog- 
mas are  due  to  transforming  the  determinations  of  a 
merely  phenomenal  suliject  into  the  pro|X'rties  of  a 
transcendental  oljjeet,  and  bring  tlie  same  terms  self 
or  soul  to  denote  two  entirely  distinct  entities,  a  sub- 
jective and  an  objective,  a  logical  and  a  real,  ego. 
Ileuce  all  the  alleged  proofs  of  a  soul  or  spirit  inclndo 
a  qualeruio  trrminorum.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  a 
soul  or  spirit,  self  or  ego,  distinct  from  the  body  or 
more  than  a  feeling  of  the  unity  fif  consciousness, 
cannot  i»ossibly  be  either  proved  or  disproved. 

The  criticism  of  Kant  in  this  portion  nf  bis 
"  Transcendental  Dialectic  "  was  not  without  consid- 
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erable  relevancy  against  a  sort  of  psychology  preva- 
lent in  Germany  when  he  wrote,  although  even  then 
falling  into  discredit.  It  was  so  far  eflFective  against 
the  "  Ptational  Psychology' "  of  Wolf  and  his  follow- 
ers. And  yet  it  proceeded  throughout  on  the  position 
of  a  dualism  akin  to,  and  at  least  as  irrational  as,  the 
dualism  which  was  Wolf's  radical  error.  It  assumed 
(wo  ''  egr)8,"  one  a  logical  subject  and  the  other  a  real 
thing,  and  two  "  psychologies,"  one  rational  and  the 
other  empirical,  one  a  pseudo-science  and  the  other  a 
true  science.  That,  however,  was  an  assumption 
which  begged  everything,  and  whicli  Kant  had  no 
right  to  make.  It  has  received  no  confirmation  from 
himself  or  from  others.  His  subjective  "  ego,"  his 
merely  logical  subject,  is  a  figment  of  abstraction  to 
tvbich  nothing  corresponds,  and  his  unknowable  on- 
tological  "  ego  "  is  another  of  the  same.  There  is  in 
man  but  a  single  ego,  and  that  ego  is  neither  of  those 
imagined  by  Kant,  but  a  real,  living,  self-perceptive, 
and  self-active  agent  It  is  the  ego  alike  of  conscious 
experience  and  of  true  psychological  science.  There 
are  not  two  "  psychologies."  Wolf  and  Kant  hoth 
erred  in  supposing  that  there  were.  The  Kantian 
form  of  the  error  is  no  improvement  on  the  Wolfian. 
Unsatisfactory  as  may  be  the  notion  of  a  really  "  ra- 
tional psychology  "  distinct  from  empirical  psychol- 
ogy, the  notion  of  a  necessarily  illusory  one  <listinct 
from  it  must  surely  be  as  unsatisfactory-.  Both  notions 
are,  however,  forms  of  the  same  error,  and  have  been 
arguments  have  precisely  the  same  defects  as  those 
supported  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning.     Kant's 
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which  he  condciiinod — uiiiiifly,  a  word  used  in  a 
double  sense,  and  in  each  syllogism  a  quaiotiio  Icnni- 
norum.  The  ditference  between  them  and  tJifise  he 
assailed  lay  not  in  their  character  but  in  their  appli- 
eation.  Ilis  eritieisni  should  have  Wen  applied  not 
only  to  Wottian  rationalism  in  regard  to  the  soul  but 
to  hi8  own  critical  doctrine  also.  Or,  as  Hegel  puts 
it,  "  he  fell  into  contradiction  from  the  barbarity  of 
the  conceptions  which  he  refutes,  and  the  barbarity 
of  those  which  he  retains  from  among  those  that  are 
refuted." 

lie  adhered,  however,  only  too  consistently  ta  the 
most  fatally  erroneous  of  his  principles,  denial  to  the 
mind  of  true  perceptive  power  or  immediate  appre- 
hension of  reality.  He  began  his  "  Critique  "  by 
treating  sense  as  a  mere  receptacle  of  impressions, 
needing  to  be  somehow  organised  and  objectified  by 
mental  forms  and  categories,  but  the  causes  of  which, 
if  they  have  causes,  are  not  causes  or  objects  really 
|)erceived,  but,  fm  tlie  cf>ntrary,  imperceptible  and 
unknowable.  Having  begim  by  thus  misrepresenting 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  and  sense-perception, 
it  was  just  what  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
treat  the  testimony  of  self-consciousness  and  intro 
spection  in  the  same  way.  Had  he  allowed  tliat  his 
phenomenal  ego  was  apprehended  as  an  actual  self, 
as  more  than  a  feeling  or  conception  to  wliich  no  real 
self  corresponds,  he  would  have  been  manifestly  in- 
consistent And  to  what  could  it  on  his  view  corre- 
spond? Certainly  not  to  his  transcendental  ego,  for 
that,  if  there  lie  any  such  thing,  must  be  a  "  thing- 
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in-itsplf,"  and  unknown  Wo.  Siicli  incuii.sisteiiey  lie 
cannot  be  charged  with.  He  concede.^  to  what  we  call 
self-«on9ciou9nes8  no  intuition  of  self  or  genuine 
knowledge  of  self  as  a  reality.  He  represents  the 
ego  as  I>eing  for  coiiseiouaness  a  mere  feeling  of  activ- 
ity ultimately  referring  to  a  conception  of  unity. 
There  is  nothing  more  in  it,  according  to  his  view, 
than  the  feeling  and  conception.  But  he  thereby  re- 
jected the  testimony  of  consciousness  at  its  clearest, 
and  logically  involved  himself  in  a  scepticism  the 
most  absolute,  from  which  lie  Lad  to  try  to  deliver 
liimself  hy  faith,  a  faith  irreconeilable  witli  his  crit- 
ical {>hilosuphy.  The  truth  of  trutlis  as  to  knowledge 
is  the  one  so  ingeniously  and  ehxpiently  expounded 
and  applied  by  Ferrier  in  his  Institutes  of  Metaphys- 
ics,— the  truth  that,  along  with  whatever  is  known, 
self  or  the  ego  is  also  and  necessarily  knowni.  This 
knowledge  of  self  inseparable  from  all  knowledge 
whatsoever,  the  condition  of  all  human  experience, 
the  source  of  psychology,  and  the  corner-stone  of  epis- 
temology,  is  a  knowledge  at  once  real  and  relative. 
Kant  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  show  that  being  always 
relative  to  objects  it  could  not  lie  itself  knowledge  of 
reality,  but  his  attempt  was  feeble  in  the  extreme, 
and  fairly  deserved  Hegel's  sarcasm  that  it  amountetl 
to  maintaining  that  a  man  cannot  know  hirniself  be- 
cause he  cannot  take  his  self,  his  ego,  in  his  hands, 
and  see  it,  and  smell  it. 

II.  Rational  Cosmologj'.  In  this  section  of  Tran- 
scendental Dialectic,  Kant  endeavours  to  show  that 
reason  founding  on  the  idea  of  the  universe — i.e.,  of 
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the  Hlwoliitf  tfitalitv  nf  jiliuiictinouii — and  sockiujij  to 
coiiijirc'liciid  the  world  as  iiiK'omlitiouPil,  nei-essarily 
builds  up  n  pseudo-science  like  that  rested  on  the  idea 
of  the  soul.  In  the  hitler,  reHson  had  Iwen  shown,  lif 
held,  to  involve  itself  in  paralofrisiiis.  When  oecu- 
picd  speculatively  with  the  universe  it  leads,  he  ar- 
gues, to  antinomies  or  dih'mmas  which  can  neither  be 
evaded  nor  dogniaticaily  solved.  Of  these  there  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  four,  lieeause  there  are 
just  so  many  leading  categories  of  the  understanding, 
and  each  of  them  is  extensible  beyond  experience. 
Ilenee,  in  qiiatitittj  the  world  is  either  Ixvunded  by  a 
limit  in  time  and  space  or  unbounded ;  in  iiimlity  it 
is  eitlier  ultimately  simple  or  infinitely  divisible;  in 
relation  it  is  either  caused  by  free  activity  or  made 
uj)  of  an  infinite  series  of  mechanical  causes;  and  in 
modaliiy  it  has  either  an  independent  cause  <ir  is  com- 
posed of  mutually  dependent  memlwrs.  These  are 
Kant's  famous  antinomies.  And  he  not  only  main- 
tains that  the  antithetic  jMjsitions  may  in  each  case  l)e 
equally  demonstrated,  but  shows  us  how  it  may  be 
done.  In  other  words,  he  gives  us  what  he  professes 
to  lie  equally  good  and  complete  demonstrations  for 
holding  t)oni  that  the  world  had  and  had  not  a  brginr 
tiing  in  lime;  both  that  it  is  uUimaiehj  simple  and 
infiniiely  divisible;  both  that  it  is  produced  by  free 
agency  and  by  an  infinite  series  of  necessitated  ante- 
cedents; and  both  subject  lo  and  exempt  from  the 
condition  of  causality. 

Were  he  correct,  reason  wotild  seem  to  be  left  in  a 
very  desperate  plight.     If  all  its  attempts  to  under- 
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stand  the  universe  result  in  eontrndit'torv  jet  ci[ually 
•wcll-cstnljlishcd  conctnsions,  it  would  itself  appear 
to  be  essentially  self-contradictory  and  doomed  to 
absolute  sceptieisni.  But  Kant  tbougbt  otherwise. 
lie  professed,  and  quite  .sincerely,  to  W'  no  sceptic. 
So,  as  in  duty  Imund,  he  undertook  to  show  to  reiisoti  a 
way  of  escape  and  deliverance,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
solve  its  dilcuima.s  and  dispel  its  antinomies.  And 
he  was  right  in  so  proceeding,  instead  of  acee])tiiig,  as 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Hansel,  and  others  have  done, 
the  antinomies  as  expressions  of  a  fundamental  law 
of  tbougbt,  and  making  no  attempt  to  solve  tliom, 
but  k'tting  faith  decide  for  the  term  which  jileases  it, 
although  there  is  as  much  reason  in  favour  of  the 
other.  Kant  was  neitiier  so  naive  nor  so  arbitrary  as 
that.  lie  [irofessed  not  only  to  <lemonstrate  but  to 
solve  (he  aiilinomics,  and  to  solve  them  crilicalh/.  i.e., 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  own  theoreti- 
cal philosojihy. 

What  is  his  so-called  critical  solution  ?  It  is  an 
application  of  bis  distinction  lietween  phenomena  and 
thiugs-in-themselvcs.  The  antinomies  of  reason,  he 
affirms,  necessarily  arise  from  our  inveterate  habit 
of  confounding  our  own  laws  of  thought  with  inde- 
j)endcnl  existence.  If  tbings-in-tbemsclves  be  sub- 
jected to  the  dilemmas  raiseil  by  reason,  absolute 
scepticism  is  inevitable.  But,  according  to  Kant,  it 
is  just  in  thinking  so  that  our  error  lies.  What  is 
true  <if  the  empirical  or  phenomenal  world  may  not 
apply  to  the  transcendental  or  intelligible  (noumenal) 
world.      A    totality    in    our   conceptions    is   not   to 
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be  identified  with  a  totality  of  tliiiigs-in-tliemselves. 
The  objects  whieli  we  know  in  exjierieiic-e  are  not 
things-in-theuiselves,  but  exist  for  us  only  us  they  »{>- 
pear  to  us  in  experience.  Hence  we  have  no  right  to 
affirm  anytliing  of  them  in  tlioniselvos;  no  right,  for 
example,  to  atfirui  eitlicr  that  the  world  is  in  itself 
finit^-ly  or  infinitely  extended,  for  the  world  in  itself 
is  not  a  world  that  we  know,  and  the  world  we  know 
IB  one  which  exists  only  in  an  cxi>erience  tliut  is  al- 
ways extending  but  never  completed,  so  that  we  can 
neither  pronounce  the  extension  of  it  finite  nor  infi- 
nite. If,  however,  we  thus  distinguish  between  the 
worlds  of  existence  and  of  ex]Terir>ncp,  of  noumena  and 
of  ]rJienomena,  and  rccognisf  fhat  what  is  true  of  the 
latter  need  not  be  true  of  the  former,  and  that,  indeed, 
thought  ceases  to  be  valid  Ix-yond  experience  and  phe- 
nomena, we  may  fairly  hold  ourselves  entitled  to 
reject  b<jth  the  theses  and  the  antitheses  of  the  first 
two  antinomies,  and  to  accept  the  theses  of  the  two 
last  as  true  of  the  nouiiifnal  worbl  and  the  antitheses 
as  true  of  the  phenomenal  world. 

Such  is  Kant's  solution  of  the  antinomies  of  "  Ra- 
tional PsycJiology."  Now,  any  solution  is,  as  I  have 
said,  lietter  than  none.  And  Kant's  niu.'^t  be  admit- 
ted to  l)e  ingenious,  and  also  to  have  iictualiy  proved 
fniitfully  suggestive.  Regarded  from  a  logical  jK^int 
of  view,  however,  it  is  thoroughly  futile.  There  is 
only  one  world  or  universe — the  phenomenal  world — 
the  universe  of  real  or  possible  experienee.  All 
Kant's  antinomies  relate  only  to  it.  The  question 
whether  the  so-called  transcendental  or  intelligible 
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worKI,  till'  Kantian  '*  world-in-itsolf,"  is  finitely  or 
infinitely  extended,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  in- 
telligently put  or  sanely  answered  in  any  definite 
way.  Xothing,  not  even  existence,  can  be  attributed 
to  an  absolutely  unknown  and  unknowable  world. 
Kant,  seeing  that  he  lectured  and  wrote  regarding  it, 
should  have  had  some  real  thought  of  it  and  belief  in 
it ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  lie  had  none,  nor  has  any 
other  person  had,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
talked  and  printed  concerning  it  Inasmuch  as  all 
knowing  of  anything  is  the  knowing  of  it  not  out  of 
but  in  relation  to  a  knowing  self,  no  finite  or  even  in- 
finite intelligence  can  l)e  supposefl  to  know  any 
"  thing-in-itself."  Tndee<l,  a  "  thing-in-itself "  is 
not  only  what  no  intelligence  can  know  but  what  no 
intelligence  can  be  ignorant  of,  for,  as  Ferrier  has 
well  shown,  "  we  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can 
possibly  l)e  known;  in  other  wortls,  there  can  be  an 
ignorance  only  of  tliat  of  which  there  can  \x?  a  knowl- 
edge." '  A  "  thing  "  or  "  world  "  "  in-itself  "  is  as 
utterly  nonsensical  as  a  whole  which  is  smaller  than 
any  of  its  parts.  .Vn  infinite  intelligence  seeing  the 
universe  through  and  thrf>ugli  could  no  more  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  Kantian  so-called  "  intelligible  world  " 
than  the  dullest  human  or  even  animal  intelligence. 
To  refer  us  in  any  way  to  such  a  world  as  a  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  antinomies  of  reason  is  certainly  not 
to  give  us  any  help. 

The  merit  of  Kant  as  r^:ards  what  are  termed  an- 
tinomies of  reason  lay  not  in  resolving  them  but  in 
•  Inttitvta  of  Mttaphytict,  401-408. 


THE  ANTINOMIES   EXAMINED 

calling,  or  riitlior  recalling,  attention  tu  tliciii.  Ilis 
whole  treatment  of  theiu  was  hazy  and  siiperticial. 
He  dogmatically  assigned  them  to  a  particular  source 
instead  of  critically  inquiring  what  their  source  was. 
lie  did  not  <liscuss  tlie  imp>rtant  questions  as  to 
whether  or  not,  or  Xo  what  extent,  thev  are  natural 
and  nevessars  perplexities  of  reason  itself  or  the  arti- 
ficial puzzles  of  a  misapplied  metaphysical  ingenuity. 
He  arbitrarily  assumed  tlieni  to  be  contiiied  to  a  spe- 
cial faculty  and  a  particular  pseudo-science,  although 
they  are  also  to  be  found  in  logic,  mathematics,  dy- 
namics, ethics,  kc.  lie  nuidc  no  general  survey  of 
them ;  nor  did  he  show  that  in  any  instance  both  terms 
of  an  antinomy  really  ayt]x?ar  to  have  equal  claims  to 
acceptance  where  a  synthesis  is  not  only  possible  hut 
logically  demanded.  All  tlie  antinomies  speciiied  by 
Kant  are  pervaded  by  one  funfiaiucntal  antithesis  of 
which  only  one  term  is  reasonable  or  provable.  One 
or  other  or  both  of  his  '*  demonstrations  "  will  be 
found  to  be  illogical.  IIow  he  could  have  fancied, 
for  exam]>le,  the  verbiage  attachiHl  tu  the  second  \tro\> 
osition  of  his  first  antinomy  a  "  demonstration  "  is 
most  amazing.  Then,  the  first  projmsition  of  his  sec- 
ond antinomy  is  a  truism,  while  the  second  is  a  para- 
dox, and  the  whole  antinomy  is  »o  feebly  and  confus- 
edly dealt  with  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what 
was  aimed  at.  Tiiere  is  no  real  contradiction  involved 
in  the  third  antinomy,  and  no  jmiof  vvbatcvcr  is  given 
that  tliere  is  not  room  in  the  universe  for  both  free- 
dom and  necessity.  In  the  fourth  antinomy  tlie  anti- 
thetic proposition  is  absurd,  and  all  that  Kant  says  in 
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supjwrt  of  it  Tiierely  tends  to  show  tliat  tlu'  idea  of 
Neecssary  Being  is  not  distinct  and  definite  like  a 
perception  of  sense  or  a  niatheniatieal  figure,  whicJi 
is,  of  course,  irrelevant  to  what  he  required  to  prove. 
In  sliorf,  he  has  in  no  wise  made  out  that  reason  in 
theorising  on  the  universe  necessarily  falls  into  self- 
contradiction,  and  has  made  it  apparent  that  his  be- 
lief in  its  sclf-contradictoriness  arose  largely  from  the 
irrational  separation  of  phenomenal  and  nounicnal 
by  which  he  jiretended  to  solve  the  iniaginarv  contra- 
dictions which  he  ascribed  to  it.  His  attempt  to  do 
8<.)  has  l>een  well  churacterised  by  Wundt  (Log.  ii. 
376)  as  a  ^'  Scheiiirjrfechl." 

III.  Rational  Theolog;^-.  •  Tliis  is,  according  to 
Kaut,  the  pseudo-science  based  on  the  third  idea  of 
pure  reason,  the  highest  of  its  ideas,  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  ideas,  often 
called  by  him  an  ideal.  It  is  the  idea  or  ideal  of  the 
totality  of  possibility,  of  reality,  and  of  perfection,  in- 
clusive of  individmility  and  pcr.<onality,  or,  in  a  word, 
tlie  idea  or  ideal  of  Gud.  It  originates,  he  holds,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  traced  to  the  pure  or  speculative  reason, 
and,  indeed,  .so  far  as  it  can  Ix^  traci'd  to  intelligence 
at  all,  in  the  form  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism, — a 
form  which  implies  the  determinability  of  a  thing  to 
the  totxility  of  all  jxtssible  predicates.  To  know  any- 
thing conijdetely  it  is  necessary  for  reason  to  have 
the  idea  of  the  whole  of  possible,  real,  and  {H?rfect 
btdng,  and  to  determine  the  thing  thereby  negatively 
or  i)ositiveIy.  Furtlier,  reason  cannot  content  itself 
with  entertaining  the  idea   as  a  merely  regulative 
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principle  of  thought,  Init  must  go  on  to  olijfctify,  hy- 
postatiae,  and  jiersonify  it,  and  to  build  up  on  it  a 
system  of  dogmas,  although  it  ivS  a  mere  subjective 
conception  without  any  real  Imsis  or  content.  Hence 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  and  Perfect  Be- 
ing,— faith  in  God,  so  far  as  founded  on  reason,  is  a 
dialectical  illusion. 

Such  is  Kant's  view  of  the  rational  idea  or  ideal  of 
God.  It  is,  unquestioiiubty,  an  ingenious  one.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  iierson  before  him  hail  the  thought 
of  tracing  the  Mief  in  God  to  the  form  of  the  dis- 
junctive syllogism  as  its  source.  Only  a  very  subtle 
and  sjieculative  ineiividual,  of  a  decidedly  sc-hohistic 
turn  of  mind,  would  have  dreamed  of  so  curious  and 
alotruse  an  exjilaiirttinn  of  n  universal  belief  which 
proi)ably  no  man  who  entertained  it  had  ever  before 
rested  on  the  ground  indicated.  The  view  was,  fur- 
ther, as  consistent  as  it  was  ingenious.  It  was  just 
the  view  which  Kant's  sy.stem,  and  esjiecially  bis  the- 
ory of  the  faculties  and  fimctious  of  ctogiiition,  de- 
manded. If  his  plan  of  the  speculative  reason  were 
correct  the  origin  of  the  lielief  in  God  could  not  l)e 
found  among  the  forms  of  sense  or  the  categories  of 
the  understanding,  but  only  in  the  ojicrations  of  the 
ideas  of  reason;  not  in  the  region  of  perceptions  or 
of  judgments  but  only  of  syllogisms.  He  found  it 
where  he  was  logically  bound  to  tiud  it. 

Ingenuity  and  consistency,  however,  are  the  only 
merits  which  we  can  justly  attribute  to  his  hypothe- 
sis, and  even  they  se<'m  to  deserve  but  slight  adiiiini- 
tion.     The  ingenuity  should  of  itself  suggest  suspi- 
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cioii.  A  bt'lii-f  like  tlie  belief  in  God  cannot  have  had 
the  extremely  artiticial  origin  which  Kant  assigns  to 
it.  Its  real  source  must  be  sought  for  in  the  reasons 
which  liave  actually  given  rise  to  it  in  the  conscious 
exiierience  of  the  race  and  made  its  history  what  we 
know  it  to  have  been.  Among  such  reasons  the  one 
alleged  by  Kant  had  certainly  no  place.  Unless  un- 
duly influenced  by  scholastic  habits  of  thought,  he 
could  not  have  assigned  to  the  disjunctive  syllogism 
the  part  which  he  did  in  the  origination  of  the  idea  of 
God.  His  consistency  was  maintained  by  the  sacri- 
tice  of  naturalness  and  truth. 

The  point  of  view,  then,  from  which  he  criticised 
"  Rational  Theology  "  was  highly  dubious.  His 
conceptions,  I  must  add,  of  the  nature  of  what  are 
called  the  prtx)fs  for  the  Divine  existence  were  very 
defective.  lie  regarded  them  not  as  the  indications 
of  real  processes  of  knowing  by  which  religious  expe- 
rience is  attained  and  extended,  but  as  formal  syllo- 
gisms, each  of  which  must  dctcrmiue  in  itself  whether 
or  not  a  conclusion  is  true  and  certain.  But  that 
is  an  erroneous  assumption,  a  scholastic  prejudice 
which  has  found  itsconlradiction  in  the  wliole  history 
of  modern  science.  Any  criticism  of  the  theistic 
proofs  founded  on  so  inaccurate  a  conception  of  their 
character  cannot  fail,  however  acute  and  subtle  it  may 
be,  to  lie  in  the  main  inconclusive.  Were  the  proofs 
of  [wsitive  and  inductive  science  exhibited  and  crit- 
icised in  the  same  abstract  and  artificial  manner  as 
wore  the  proofs  of  Natural  or  Rational  Theology  by 
Kant,  they  would  fare  just  as  badly.     They  actually 
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wore  so  criticised  in  tlie  lliddli-  Aj^cs,  and  flie  rtsult 
was  that  there  was  ahnost  no  [x>sitive  or  iiidiiclive  sci- 
ence in  those  ages.  The  world  and  man  were  most 
superiicially  kno\ra  because  most  unwisely  studioil. 
Were  geologists,  biologists,  or  ywyehologiats  required 
to  set  forth  the  proofs  of  their  conclusions  in  forniul 
syllogistic  processes  they  must  abandon  their  (Dccupa- 
tions.  Reason  reaches  a  knowledge  uf  God  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way  as  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
other  great  ultimate  realities.  No  object  is  known 
to  us  otherwise  than  through  acquaintance  with  its 
qualities  or  attributes,  its  piwers  and  ntanifcstat.ions. 
The  dialectical  illusion  wliicli,  accinling  to  Kant, 
originates  in  the  form  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism, 
he  represents  as  requiring  to  support  itself  by  three 
arguments — called  rcsjK>ctively  the  Ontological,  the 
Cosmological,  and  the  Physicn-Tbcological — the  only 
three,  he  maintains,  that  can  be  employed  by  specu- 
lative reason  to  prove  the  existouce  of  God.  To  the 
refutation  of  these  arguments  lie  devotes  a  very  inter- 
esting and  important  portion  of  bis  "  Transcendental 
TMalectic."  The  objections  urged  in  it  against  tlie 
theistic  proofs,  although  in  no  instance  original,  are 
well  selected  and  well  presented.  They  are  the  strong- 
est of  the  objeeti<m8  that  have  l>een  urged  against  tlie 
three  proofs,  which  arc  alone  subjected  to  scrutiny. 
None  of  them  are  devoid  of  a  considerable  measure 
of  plausibility  or  relevancy.  They  are  stated  clearly, 
effectively,  and  in  an  order  which  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  the  one  most  suited  to  aftaitv  the  rnd 
Kant  had  in  view.     And,  further,  tliey  are  essential 
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portioiM  of  one  of  tlie  greatest  of  {^iloeophical  sys- 
tems, and  occupy  in  it  a  distinct  and  highly  imponant 
ptjeition.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  not  surprising 
tiiBt  during  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Kant 
waF  at  its  height  his  criticisui  of  the  theistic  proofs 
should  liave  lieen  widely  regarded  as  decisive.  That 
time  lus  now  largely  passed  away,  and  those  who  still 
believe  »o  may  not  uncharitably  be  regarded  as  belated 
thinkers  or  very  uncritical  criticists.  Yet  much  even 
of  contemporary  agnosticism,  both  of  a  popular  and 
of  a  so-called  scientific  kind,  rests  largely  on  an  un- 
tested assumption  of  the  validity  of  Kant's  criticism 
of  Rational  Theology;  and  hence  to  indicate  the 
grounds  on  which  the  assumption  may  be  questioned 
in  still  by  no  means  superfluous. 

1.  The  otUological  argument. — (fl)  Kant  treats  : 
such  what  is  onh'  one  of  a  class  of  the  so-called  a 
priori  theistic  proofs.  Hence  his  refutation  of  it, 
even  if  successful,  would  not  be  a  disproof  of  a  priori, 
or  even  of  ontological  theistic  argumentation  in  gen- 
eral. It  has  no  reference  at  all  even  t.i>  the  class  of  i 
a  priori  proofs  best  entitled  to  be  called  oncological, 
inaHniuch  as  they  start  not  from  the  affirmation  of  an 
iflcH  lint  from  the  affirmation  of  existence — the  affir- 
mation tlint  something  (anything)  is,  and  tluit  that 
of  itiielf  implies  that  nothing  never  was,  and  eternal 
and  nrcessary  being  has  ever  been.  It  is  to  be  regret-| 
t«'<l  tliat  Kant  wholh'  ignored  such  arguments,  as  re- 
flection on  them  might  have  at  least  led  hini  so  far 
into  "  the  Parmenidean  way  of  truth  "  as  to  meditate 
on  tlie  significance  of  //  ix,  until  he  recognised  the 
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deSeeUxwataa  of  his  oonoeptioas  of  existential  jud^ 
mettU,  and  tiie  ndmeas  of  aawrting  that  is  "  is  al- 
ways merrttf  the  copula  of  a  judgment." 

(b)  The  9(Mailled  outologieal  argument  discussed 
— one  of  the  Cartesian  forms  of  a  priori  theistic  proof 
— is  taken  up  by  Kant  first  mi  the  ground  that,  al- 
though it  has  appeared  much  later  than  the  other 
two  arguments  to  be  examined,  it  is  presup^iosed  by 
tliem.  That  ground,  however,  is  a  false  assumption. 
The  argument  in  question  is  not  first  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  theistic  proofs.  Those  proofs  represent 
stages  of  a  process  of  which  the  laiit  is  tlie  apprchcn- 
simi  i>f  G<>d  as  the  all-|K"rfect  Being,  llegel  saw  this, 
and  properly  placed  the  ontological  argument  last,  al- 
though he  erroneously  treated  the  other  arguments  as 
iiifrely  untrue  forms  of  the  ontoU^eaL,  which,  there- 
fore, had  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  entire  thought 
of  God.  The  argument  criticised  by  Kant  proceeds 
from  the  idea  of  an  all- perfect  Being.  But  to  arrive 
at  such  an  idea,  tlie  elements  of  it,  the  perfections  in- 
cluded in  it — power,  wisdom,  goodness,  righteousness 
— ^must  surely  have  been  cognised  or  believed  iu  as 
attributes  of  tlie  Divine.  And  they  ctnild  only  be 
cf)gnised  or  believed  in  by  sonic  such  mo<ie8  of  appre- 
hension or  inference  as  are  designated  the  cosmologi- 
cal,  jihysico-theological,  or  moral  pnwfs.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  Go<]  is  known  in  any  of  these  ways  lie  is 
known  as  existing.  All  theistic  proofs  are  proofs  of 
God's  existence.  There  is  no  more  need  to  begin  in 
theologj'  with  an  ontological  proof,  merely  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God,  than  there  is  need  to  commence 
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the  study  of  geology  or  botany  with  an  ontological 
proof  of  the  existence  of  stones  or  plants.  It  admira- 
lijy  suited  Kant's  purpose,  however,  to  begin  as  he 
did.  If  be  could  make  it  appear  at  the  outset  that 
/  ideas  of  their  very  nature  cannot  imply  existence,  he 
woidd  only  require  to  atKnn  it  all  through  to  the  end 
of  his  argunieutatiou  in  order  to  save  himself  much 
logical  lalxnir.  Certain  it  is  that  his  whole  criticism 
is  an  attempt  to  cut  the  connection  between  thought 
and  existence  at  the  point  where  it  seems  to  be  thin- 
nest. 

(c)  I  do  not  admit  that  lic'succceded  in  his  attempt. 
On  the  contrary,  his  criticism  of  the  ontological  argu- 
ment itself  seems  to  me  futile  in  consetjuence  of  his 
assumption  that  tliought  and  existence  are  essentially 
sejiarate,  so  that  even  necessary  thinking  of  a  being 
as  necessarily  existing  is  no  assurance  of  its  existence. 
The  assumption  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  in- 
coherent idealism  and  arbitrary  dualism  which  are 
the  chief  defects  of  his  philosophy.  Solid  founda- 
tion for  it  there  is  uoue;  no  ground  for  believing  that 
there  is  any  such  chasm  between  thought  and  exist- 
ence, reason  and  reality,  as  is  affirmed.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  can  be  no  genuine  thinking  which  is  not 
a  thinking  of  the  existent,  no  reasonableness  except  in 
so  far  as  reason  apprehends  reality.  Mere  conceiving 
is  not  properly  thinking;  mere  imagining  is  neither 
reason  nor  reasoning.  According  to  Kant's  own  ex- 
press teaching,  we  nnist  necessarily,  by  the  very  con- 
stitution of  our  reason,  not  only  think  of  God,  but 
think  of  Him  as  necessarily  self-existing,  as  otherwise 
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we  do  not  tliink  of  Ilirn  at  all.  And  jet  lie  maintains 
that  the  existence  of  God  cannot  l>e  inferred  from  the 
necessary  thought  of  His  necessary  existence,  seeing 
that  ''  existence  cannot  be  clawed  out  of  tlimtglit.'' 
Were  that  really  so,  all  affirmations  of  existence  would 
be  unwarranted.  If  the  transition  to  existence  from 
the  necessary  tliought  of  necessary  existence  he  de- 
nied, much  more  must  transition  from  jmrticular  per- 
ceptions to  contingent  existences  f>e  denied  to  ua.  If 
self-contradiction  l>e  a  law  of  necessary  thinking,  all 
thinking  may  l>e  self -contradictory,  all  reasoning  ir- 
rational. The  argument  of  Descartes  may  Ik?  valid 
or  the  reverse,  hut  Kant's  criticism  of  it  is  a  suicidal 
sort  of  reasoning,  an  argument  for  absolute  scepti- 
cism. 

(d)  As  to  that  portion  of  Kant's  criticism  of  the 
ontologica!  argument  which  takes  for  granted  the  pos- 
sibility of  annulling  the  suhject  even  of  necessary 
thinking,  it,  too,  implies  that  necessary  thinking  may 
not  be  ni'cessary  and  may  be  luiveracious,  and  does  so 
dogmatically  and  without  evidence.  It  also,  there- 
fore, has  to  be  regarded  as  a  petiiio  principii  in  fa- 
vour of  agnosticism. 

2.  The  cosmologtcal  argument  is  naturally  the  first 
in  order  of  the  theistic  proofs.  Tlie  Divine  has  every- 
where been  first  recognised  as  power.  Hence  the  ar- 
gument made  its  earliest  appearance  not  with  tlie  first 
man  who  formulated  it  but  with  the  first  man  who,  in 
the  presence  of  natural  phenomena,  saw  in  them 
manifestations  which  he  felt  constrained  to  refer  to 
a  supernatural  power  or  powers,  to  a  deity  or  deities. 
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It  may  If  as  old  as  luuiian  reason  itself,  ami  is  not  in 
the  least  likt'ly  to  be  ever  separated  from  it.  It  haa 
been,  however,  always  so  far  changing  in  form,  and 
will  doubtless  continue  so  to  change,  as  what  it  rests 
(tn  is  man's  entire  knowledge  of  the  world  in  whatever 
ways  gained,  and  that  is  an  always  widening  and 
varying  knowledge. 

Katit  jirononnres  the  argument  "  a  perfect  nest  of 
dialcetieal  aHsmnptions  "  (ein  ganses  Xe.st  von  dialek- 
tisehen  Anniaassungen) ;  but  the  words  are  really  a 
good  description  not  of  the  argument  hut  of  his  own 
criticism  of  il.  His  objections  proceed  almost  entire- 
ly from  erroneous  assumptions  as  to  causality,  neces- 
sity, and  experience.  1  must  l>e  content  with  a  very 
brief  statement  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

(a)  His  first,  and  jierhaps  chief  objection  to  the 
argument  is  that  it  illegitimately  passes  by  means  of 
the  principle  of  causality  from  experience  to  a 
"  thing-in-itself."  Causality,  he  affirms,  cannot  take 
us  beyond  experience.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
that  is  true,  most  true.  Tiiat  exj)erien(.'e  extends  just 
as  far  as  causality  and  similar  principles  will  legiti- 
mately lake  ns  is  a  great  and  precious  truth.  But 
that  is  not  what  Kant  means.  He  means  by  expe- 
rience sensuous  experience,  and  would  have  us  to  be- 
lieve that  causality  only  gives  order  to  sensuous  im- 
pressions Init  can  by  n<i  means  carry  us  beyond  them. 
Are  there  no  dialectical  assumptions  of  the  most. 
erroneous  kind  in  such  a  view  ?  Why;  that  concep-l 
tion  of  experience  assumes  the  truth  of  sensism,  and 
were  it  correct,  Kant  lind  no  shadow  of  right  to  rep- 
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resent  cauaality  as  even  subjeptively  necessary.  In 
that  case  tlie  agnosticism  nf  scnsisni,  of  Ilunie,  must 
be  \vell-f<uiu(k'<i,  wiiilc  the  agiiosticiwiii  uf  criticism, 
of  Kant,  can  have  no  tnie  basis. 

(b)  Kant  argues  as  if  the  cosmologicnl  arginnent 
represcntc<l  thought  as  ]iroceo(.ling  along  a  series  of 
intermediate  causes  outside  of  the  universe,  each  of 
which  is  contingent,  to  what  it  at  last  through  sheer 
weariness  arbitrarilj  pronounces  a  first  and  necessary 
cause.  But  he  thereby  caricatures  the  real  process. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  assuming  intermediate  causes 
at  all.  If  the  universe  of  physical  things  and  finite 
minds  show  no  trarvs  of  necessary  self-existent  l)oing, 
and  must  tiicrcforc  have  a  necessary  self-e.xi.stent 
cause  out  of  itself,  our  first  step  of  inference  beyond 
the  universe  will  be  also  the  last.  We  know  nothing, 
and  can  reasonably  helievc  nothing,  about  interme- 
diate l)eings  lK?twecn  the  universe  and  the  (irst  cause, 
the  self-existent  being,  and  hence  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them  except  lo  show  thai  tve  have  nolhiti;/  to 
do  with  them,  and  that  is  done  wherever  the  argu- 
ment is  projx'riif  stated.  Reference  to  the  unthinka- 
bleness  of  an  infinite  regress — the  incredibility  of  an 
infinite  series — of  finite  causes,  is  only  re<)uired  to 
show  that  the  insertion  of  imaginary  intermediate 
causes  would  l>e  irrelevant  and  ineffective.  It  is  not 
a  direct  or  constitutive  part  of  the  argument;  not  cm- 
ployed  as  Kant's  criticism  must  lead  unwary  readers 
to  imagine. 

(c)  Another  objection  taken  by  Kant  to  the  cosmo- 
logical  argument  is  that  it  treats  the  idea  of  necessity 
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as  a  transcendental  object  of  knowledge.  }le  af- 
firms that  localise  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing a  necessary  cause  for  the  world  we  conclude  that 
there  is  such  a  cause;  and,  of  course,  he  tells  us  that 
we  have  no  right  so  to  convert  a  necessity  of  thought 
into  a  necessity  of  existence.  But  siirely  that  does 
not  advance  the  cause  ho  jileads.  It  is  merely  a  reit- 
eration of  his  want  of  faith  in  the  veracity  of  noces- 
sary  thought — a  want  of  faith,  too,  inconsistent  with 
all  that  is  positive  in  liis  own  doctrine.  To  ascribe 
truth  to  what  reason  must  necessarily  think  is  per- 
fectly legitimate.  To  deny  to  it  truth  implies  not 
only  the  critical  scepticism  which  Kant  advocates, 
but  the  absolute  scepticism  which  he  repudiates  and 
preten<ls  to  refute. 

(d)  A  furtlier  charge  of  Kant  against  the  cosmo- 
logical  argiunent  is  that  it  is  only  the  outological  ar- 
gument in  di.'*guise.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  think  so,  as  his  view  of  Ixith  arguments  was  far 
from  clear  and  definite.  Yet  the  arguments  are  as 
distinct  as  two  arguments  each  representing  a  stage 
or  moment  in  the  same  process  can  wqW  be.  They  are 
connected  and  explanatory,  but  neither  is  the  other 
in  disguise.  Kant's  conception  of  the  second  as  only 
a  veiled  form  of  the  first  is  transparently  erroneous, 
and  cannot  be  acquiesced  in  by  any  one  who  recognises 
that  the  rational  transition  from  the  world  as  a  known 
etfect  to  its  cause  is  the  cosmological  argument,  the 
effectuation  of  the  transition  its  distinctive  and  even 
sole  function,  so  that  when  that  function  is  accom- 
plished its  work  is  done,  and  those  who  wish  to  know 
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whether  the  cause  of  the  world  is  more  than  a  First 
Cause,  a  self-active,  all-productive  Power,  must  con- 
template the  world  from  othor  standjwints  than  a 
merely  cosniological,  an  exrhisively  u'tiologicul  one. 
Indeed,  confused  as  Kant's  o\v^l  criticism  is,  it  dis- 
proves what  it  claims  to  prove,  inasmuch  as  it  repre- 
sents (he  cosmolotjical  anjumvni  io  hove  a  function 
distinct  from  the  oniological,  although  affirming,  in- 
deed, that  the  basis  of  the  oniological  argument  is  em- 
ployed in  the  support  of  the  cosmoloylcal  argument. 
Even  on  his  own  showing  the  <listin<^tion  of  the  two 
arguments  is  as  evident  as  their  relatiuusliip,  and  the 
eeoond  is  not  the  first  in  another  name  and  another 
garb. 

3.  The  phijsico-theological  argument.  In  this  ar- 
gument the  iufiTcncc  is  from  the  evidences  of  order 
and  purpose  in  the  world  to  a  divine  intelligence. 
Kant  pronounces  on  it  a  fine  and  celehriiled  enlogiuni. 
ICevertheless  he  declares  it  to  lie  logically  nnsatisfac- 
torj',  and  urges  certain  objections  against  it,  which 
had,  however,  been  far  more  skilfully  and  effectively 
urged  by  Ilume.  Presented  as  they  are  in  all  their 
nakedness  by  Kant,  they  ought  not  to  mislead  any  in- 
dependent and  wakeful  mind. 

(o)  The  first  is  that  the  idea  of  finality  or  design 
on  whicli  the  argument  proceeds  is  of  subjective  ori- 
gin, and  consequently,  like  that  of  cjiuse,  invalid 
when  transferred  from  the  experiential  to  the  supra- 
Bensible,  or,  in  other  words,  when  applied  to  a  tran- 
scendental object.  Here  again,  however,  there  is  ir- 
relevancy, due  to  confusion  in  Kant's  own  thinking. 
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The  argument  dix's  not  impiv  that  tlie  idea  of  finality, 
as  revealed  in  the  nuivorsc,  eaiTies  tlie  mind  to  a 
ICantian  transcendental  ohject  or  Kantian  thing-in- 
itself.  None  of  the  constitutive  ideas  of  reason  do 
that.  The  act  of  spiritual  apprehension  dependent 
on  the  principle  of  finality  merely  raises  the  mind 
to  the  intelligence  which  has  displayed  itself  in  tlie 
order  ami  aihijitatiims  of  the  uuivpr.Hc;  merely  hrings 
the  liinnmi  mind  into  contact  and  communion  with  the 
Divine  Mind,  so  as  to  enlarge  and  elevate  its  expe- 
rience, while  not  taking  it  l)eyond  experience  or  en- 
abling it  to  know  the  unknowaljle.  The  princi])le  of 
finality  always  carries  us,  indeed,  l>pyond  llic  phe- 
nomena of  sense  to  intelligence.  Intelligence  in  our 
fellnw-nien  is  no  more  a  phenomenon  of  sense  than 
intelligence  in  God.  That  tinality  is  of  suhjective 
origin  in  any  way  which  iniplie.'^  that  it  has  no  ob- 
jective application  is  an  untenable  hy}X)thesis — one 
which  would  rcipiire  vis  to  disbelieve  not  only  in  the 
existence  of  the  Divine  Mind,  hut  of  all  minds. 

(6)  The  second  objection  of  Kant  to  the  physico- 
theological  argument,  as  he  calls  it,  hut  which  is  now 
generally  and  more  iipprojiriately  designated  the  te- 
leological  argument,  is  that  it  cannot  at  the  utmost 
prove  more  than  the  existence  of  a  world-builder  of 
power  and  wisdonr  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  or- 
der and  adaptation  displayeil  in  tlie  world;  that  it 
leads  not  to  the  idea  of  a  creator  who  originates  his 
material.-^,  and  has  alvsohite  power  over  them,  but 
merely  t<i  tliat  of  an  architect  whose  materials  are 
given  him  and  who  shapes  and  combines  them   as 
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beat  he  can.  But  iK'fore  making  tliat  objtK;tion,  he 
nupht  inaiiifostly  to  Iiavf  taken  int<i  Ano  act'onut  that 
the  argument  of  wliich  he  was  treating,  the  teleologi- 
cal  argument,  presnpixised  of  its  very  nature  the  cos- 
molngical  or  a^tiologieal  argument,  the  express  anil 
fsole  i)nrpr)se  of  which  is  to  truce  nil  tite  ])ower  and 
ettieiencv  in  tlie  universe  to  an  extra-nnmdauc  or  pri- 
mal Will.  If  he  thouglit  it  ilid  not  uccomplisli  that 
purjHjse,  lie  slionkl  have  (thjeeted  to  it  on  that  account ", 
biit  the  ohjectiou  is  quite  out  <if  place  when  urged  in- 
stead against  the  teleological  argumeut,  the  express 
and  sole  aim  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  cause  or 
will  which  is  the  snurce  <>f  all  the  ptwer  or  ethciency 
in  the  universe  is  als<j  llie  ititetlii/ritcr  or  rmaun  irhlrh 
accounts  for  all  the  order  and  harmony  Ihereitu  To 
object  to  the  latter  argument  on  the  assumption  that 
it  ought  not  to  he  snpjxirted  on  the  former,  that  the 
arguments  have  not  distiuctive  yet  associated  func- 
tions, is  not  reasonable  criticism,  but  a  cavilling  crit- 
icism which  refuses  to  judg*>  the  ]>arta  of  a  rational 
process  in  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  wlnde. 

(c)  The  teleological  argument,  Kant  further  ob- 
jects, does  not  prove  the  Divine  Intelligence  to  he 
infinite.  That  nuist  he  so  far  grunted,  hut  it  is  not 
much  to  the  [)oint.  The  c|uestion8  as  to  the  Divine 
infinity,  absoluteness,  pt^rsonality,  &c.,  do  not  fall  to 
be  discussed  at  the  teleological  stage  of  the  theistie 
proof.  They  become  relevant  only  at  a  later  and 
higher  stage — oidy  when  philosophical  reason  has 
ascended  as  high  as  it  can  without  folly — only  when 
speculative  thought  comes  to  deal  with  the  idea  of 
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God  as  an  organic  and  hariimiiious  whole.  The  tcleo- 
logioal  argument  suffices,  however,  to  prove  Divine 
oniniseience  in  rrliitinn  U>  tlie  universe,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  God  knows  all  that  is  to  1x3  known  in  the 
universe  from  its  eentre  to  its  farthest  hounds,  and  in 
ils  history  through  all  the  ages  of  its  existence.  And, 
further,  as  it  is  of  the  very  nature  fvf  intelligence  to 
kn<iw  itself  as  well  as  its  ohjeets,  a  most  natural  c<irol- 
lary  from  the  argument  is  that  God  must  not  only 
fully  know  the  universe  He  lias  made  hut  also  Him- 
self, His  nwn  Imnndless  being  and  blessedness,  the 
whole  of  His  jMJwers  and  pierfections.  If,  then,  the 
telcologioal  argument  does  not  of  itself  prove  the  Di- 
vine intelligence  to  he  infinite,  it  certainly  gives  us 
uo  warrant  fur  snpjwsing  it  limited.  Kant  should 
have  stated  that. 

The  three,  theistic  arguments  criticised  hy  Kant 
in  his  Critique  of  Purr  Reaaon  were  regarded  by  him 
as  (he  ordy  arguments  which  can  Ih?  urged  on  behalf 
of  "  Rational  Theologj'  "  or  miule  use  of  by  "  theo- 
retical reason."  His  examination  <jf  them  led  him, 
as  \vc  have  seen,  to  merely  negative  results.  The  s<i- 
called  arguments  he  maintained  to  l>e  suphisms,  the 
reputed  science  an  illusion,  the  knowledge  of  God  nn- 
attuiiiable,  and  a  speculative  use  of  reastin  in  the 
H|)here  "f  religion  necessarily  illegitimate.  Yet  he 
<lid  not  infOr  from  those  findings  that  he  must  deny 
the  Divine  existence  or  even  cease  to  believe  in  God. 
Kant  was  no  atlieist.  He  was  a  believer  in  God  atid 
a  truly  religious  man ;  and  in  that  resjiect  liis  theolog- 
ical followers  have  remained  more  faithful  to  his  doe- 
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trine  and  arc  mure  akin  to  hiiu  in  spirit  tliau  the  spe- 
eially  so-called  |)bilosophical  Xeo-Kantists. 

To  vindicate  the  consistency  of  his  attitude  tow- 
ards religion  he  had  recourse  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween theuretical  itnd  practical  reason.  If  wc  can- 
not sijeciilatively  prove  the  existence  of  Gwl,  neither 
can  we,  he  affirms,  prove  Ills  non-existence.  Tlieo- 
retical  reason  is  no  more  entitled  to  decide  in  favour 
of  His  non-existence  tlian  of  His  existence.  Hence 
while  criticising  and  rejecting  the  theistic  proofs,  it 
leaves  it  po.ssihle  that  a  belief  in  God  may  reasonably 
originate  in  the  practical  reason.  For,  according  to 
Kant,  there  are  two  sorts  of  reason — the  theoretical 
and  the  practical.  The  former  alone  gives  us  knowl- 
edge, but  knowledge  only  of  the  ))!ienoniena  of  sense. 
There  is  no  suprascnsUdc  knuwlrdiji:  There  is  nmui, 
however,  for  a  belief  in  God  as  a  suprasensible  reality 
— for  a  postulating  of  His  existence  as  such — capable 
of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  duty,  the  wants  of 
our  nature  and  life.  We  are  entithnl  to  retain  faith, 
altliough  we  must  forego  knowledge,  since  knowledge 
is  only  of  things  we  see.  In  short,  Kant  insists  that 
his  criticism  is  not  scepticism,  and  that  it  only  de- 
stroys a  pretendedly  scientilic  certitude  in  order  to 
clear  the  ground  for  a  moral  certitude  such  as  is 
alone  attainable  within  the  sujirasensunus  spliere. 
Thus  wliile  lie  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  we  caiuiot 
possibly  know  God,  he  fully  admits  that  we  are  Iwund 
by  what  lie  calls  practical  reason  to  believe  iti  God. 

A  very  few  words  on  those  views  nuist  here  suffice. 

1.  Kant's  division  of  reason  into  theoretical  and 
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practical  is  not.  to  be  accepted  simply  on  his  authority. 
It  requires  to  be  shown  that  there  are  two  kiuds  of 
reason.  That  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  reason  is  a 
quite  tenable  thesis.  No  one  will  deny  indeed  that 
reasf)n  may  he  theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  sense 
that  it  niay  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  also  to  the  attainment  of  practical  results. 
But  two  applications  of  reason  are  not  two  kinds  of 
reason ;  they  are  only  reason  exercised  in  tw^o  ways. 
Reason  may  also  be  said  to  have  distinct  functions — 
noetic,  ethic,  and  ustlietic — according  as  it  discrim- 
inates between  the  true  and  the  false,  the  right  and 
the  wrong,  or  the  lieautiful  and  deformed.  It  does 
not  follow  that  there  are  three  reasons  or  three  distinct 
kinds  of  reason,  but  merely  that  there  is  one  and  the 
same  reason  conversant  with  three  distinct  classes  of 
relations.  Kant's  belief  in  two  reasons  is  inseparable 
from  his  belief  in  two  separate  sorts  of  objects — 
noumeiia  and  phenomena.  The  one  belief  de{>end3 
on  the  other.  Hutli  l>eliefs  are  unwarranted,  and  have 
done  much  mischief  in  jihilosophy. 

2.  Kant,  when  treating  uf  "  Rutinnal  Theology," 
did  not  inchide  the  moral  proof  among  theistic  argu- 
ments. That  was  only  natural  in  one  who  separated 
theoretical  and  practical  reason  in  the  way  which  he 
did.  But  vvlioever  examines  an  appropriate  pre.sen- 
tation  (if  llie  moral  proof  must  see  tliat  it  is  just  as 
theoretical  as  the  etiological  or  teleological  proofs.  It 
is  an  argument  from  the  manifestations  of  God  in 
tiioral  law  and  moral  order  just  as  they  are  arguments 
fnmi  two  other  forms  uf  His  self-manifestation  to 
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His  power  and  wisdom.  In  works  published  subse- 
quently to  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  Kant  has  pre- 
sented 11  moral  arjj^nucnt  of  his  own,  and,  indeed,  in 
two  forms,  a  simpler  aud  a  more  elaborate.'  But  in 
neither  fonn  ia  it  a  favourable  specimen  of  its  class. 
Admittedly  it  does  not  lead  to  any  real  knowledge  of 
God.  Kant  affirmed,  indeed,  that  although  all  other 
arguments  for  the  exis^tence  of  God  are  delusive,  there 
is  given  in  conscience  (the  practical  reason)  a  feeling 
of  respfjnsibility  and  a  sense  of  freedom  which  com- 
]>el  us  to  l)elieve  in  One  tlirough  wlnnn  virtue  and  fort- 
une, duty  and  iuelimitiun,  will  Ijc  ree<ineiled,  and  in 
whom  the  wilt  will  be  free  to  do  all  that  it  ought. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  too  sagacious  n<it  to  see  that 
all  reasoning  to  that  effect  would  be  met  with  the  re- 
tort and  reproach  that  the  same  process  by  which  he 
pretended  to  have  abolished  the  other  argiimenti!  was* 
just  as  apiilieable  to  his  tiew  one;  that  the  ideas  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  wiicn  appealed  to  in  or- 
der to  assure  us  of  reality,  might  l>e  as  delusive  as 
those  of  causation  and  design  ;  that  if  the  latter  were 
mere  forms  of  human  thmight  the  former  might,  with 
equal  reason,  In-  held  to  Ite  so  likewise,  and  no  less  in- 
capable of  affording  a  warrant  for  belief  in  God  Him- 
self;  and  consequently  that  the  final  religious  result 
of  his  philo.so|)hy  vvas  not  that  there  is  a  God,  but 
merely  that  there  is  an  idea  of  God  which  the  human 
mind  cannot  get  rid  of  but  which  it  is  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  justifying  or  verifying.     How  did  he  meet  such 


'  Sff  till-  Kritik  der   UrthnMrafi,  §f 
PraJctuchen  S'truuiifi,  ii.  B.,  2  II.  v-riii. 
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aiitagynistic'  (•ritieisni  'i  lie  did  not  meet  it  at  alL 
He  evaded  it.  His  reply  amounted  simply  to  reaf- 
firming that  we  are  imJer  the  necessity  of  associating 
the  idea  of  a  Sviiireme  Being  with  the  moral  law,  iiiid 
then  qualifying  the  statement  hy  the  admission  that 
we  can  know,  however,  nothing  ahout  that  Being,  and, 
indeed,  as  soon  as  we  try  to  know  anything  alwut 
Him,  make  a  sjx'culativ'e  instead  of  a  practical  use  of 
reason,  and  su  fall  hack  into  the  realm  of  sopliistry 
and  illusion  from  which  the  Critical  Philosophy  is 
meant  to'  deliver  us.  lu  other  words,  what  he  tells 
us  is  that  the  argument  is  good,  hut  only  on  the  condi- 
tions that  it  is  not  to  W  suhjected  to  rational  scrutiny 
and  that  no  attempt  is  to  he  made  to  determine  what 
its  conclusion  signifies.  On  those  conditions  might 
he  not  have  found  any  argument  gtwd  ?  Are  such 
conditions  not  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  and 
very  existence  of  any  philosophy  which  claims  to  be 
critical? 

3.  Kant  distinguished  speculative  and  practical 
reason  too  sharply,  and  sejiarated  them  too  widely. 
They  arc  represented  by  him  as  more  exclusive  and 
antithetic  than  they  really  are.  Had  he  not  done  so 
he  could  not  have  conceived  of  God  as  not  in  some 
measure  an  object  of  knowledge  but  merely  of  belief; 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  if  God  be  inevitably 
thought  of  as  morally  necessary,  even  in  the  way 
which  he  himself  describes,  Ood  must  be  to  that  extent 
really  and  necessarily  known;  not  known,  indeed,  in 
the  absoluleness,  dejitlis,  and  invstcries  of  His  Innng, 
but  known  in  the  only  way  any  being  can  be  known 
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by  men  as  a  moral  being — viz.,  through  moral  expe- 
rience and  moral  intuition  or  inference.  To  have 
for  belief  in  God  as  a  moral  being  the  only  kind  of 
reason  appropriate  for  such  belief  is  not  to  have 
merely  belief  in  God  but  to  have  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  God,  a  knowledge  founded  on  reason  and 
valid  for  reason,  and  not  essentially  distinct  from 
so-called  theoretical  knowledge.  Kant,  in  a  word, 
by  crudely  contrasting  theoretical  and  practical 
reason,  has,  of  course,  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
any  precise  distinction  between  what  he  calls  knowl- 
edge and  belief;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  shown  him- 
self quite  unable  to  maintain  any  of  the  distinctions 
which  he  has  incidentally  laid  down  between  them. 
The  fundamental  affirmations  of  the  practical  reason, 
even  as  exhibited  by  himself,  have  the  characteristics 
which  he  would  confine  to  theoretical  knowledge. 

During  the  last  forty  years  many  j^ilosophical 
writers  have  been  raising  the  cry  of  "  Back  to  Kant," 
and  none  have  done  so  more  loudly  than  theological 
and  anti-theological  agnostics.  The  cry  was  far  from 
wholly  unreasonable  and  has  been  far  from  unpro- 
ductive of  good.  Kant  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  to  recent  and  present  philosophy,  as  Aristotle 
was  to  ancient  and  medieval  and  Descartes  to  modem 
pliilosophy,  its  chief  fountainhead ;  and  numerous  as 
are  the  rivers  and  rivulets  into  which  it  has  parted, 
all  of  them  have  owed  much  of  what  they  are  to  what 
they  have  derived  from  him.  We  have  now,  and  are 
likely  to  have  for  long,  abundant  reason  to  "  go  back 
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to  Kant,"  but.  we  should  certainly  nut  go  back  to  him 
ill  a  servile  ami  passive  hut  in  a  free  antl  critical  spir- 
it. In  i>hiIosopliy  to  call  any  man  master  i.n  prnof  [nis- 
itivo  that  you  have  no  true  sense  of  what  philosophy 
is.  "  Back  tn  Kant  " — yes,  Itnt  only  back  to  liira  as  to 
all  great  philosophical  teachers.  '"  Back  to  Kant " — 
yes,  hut  to  criticise  as  well  as  simply  to  imbibe;  to 
determine  what  onght  to  i>o  rcjecfeil  mid  combated 
a.s  well  as  to  ascertain  what  shonld  be  adopted  and 
utilised. 

In  dealing  with  Kant  in  the  preceding  j)ages  I 
have  gone  hack  to  him  only  to  criticise.  To  have  done 
nmre  would  have  been  irrelevant  so  far  as  my  task  is 
ciineerned.  1  have  fnrtlu'r  criticised  mily  tiiosc  views 
of  his  on  wliieli  recent  agnosticism  has  sniiglit  to 
build;  have  challengeil  merely  those  pwitions  of  his 
theory  of  knowledge  which  are  sceptical  in  tendency 
and  have  actually  lieeu  largely  made  use  uf  for  the 
su]>iK>rt  f)f  agnostic  ends.  1  have  passed  no  judgment 
on  other  jtrinciplcs  or  jKirtimis  of  his  philnsophical 
teaching,  or  on  the  developments  to  which  they  have 
given  rise.  I  willingly  acknowledge  even  that  ahf>nld 
my  criticism  of  Kantian  agnosticism  he  aHowcd  to  lie 
relevant  and  substantially  sound,  agnosticism  may 
notwithstanding  be  rightly  held  to  have  Ix'cn  enor-' 
mously  indebted  to  Kant.  Recent  agnosticism  cer- 
tainly owes  to  him  the  larger  part  of  wliat  has  given 
it  plausibility  and  attractiveness,  very  much  of  what 
is  Ijest  in  its  spirit  and  strivings,  and,  in  a  word,  very 
much  of  all  that  con.«titute8  the  superiority  of  recent 
agnosticism  over  earlier  agnosticism. 
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Limited,  liowever,  as  xny  treatment  of  Kant 
has  been  in  scope,  it  may  sutttcc  to  shuw  tdat 
neither  agnostics  nor  anti-agnostics  can  rationally 
go  buck  to  llie  episteniology  of  Kant  as  a  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  a  philosophy.  Anti-ag- 
noetics  cannot,  seeing  that  the  Kantian  epistemol- 
og\-  is  agnostic  to  the  core.  To  say,  as  M.  Auguste 
Saliaticr  does,  that  "  to  make  Kantism  end  in  seepti- 
eisni  shows  a  lack  of  intelligence,"  is  to  ignore  the 
bases  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beasoii  and  to  betray  a 
strange  ignorance  of  the  epistemological  doctrine 
which  he  so  much  admires.  Intelligent  agnostics  can 
no  more  go  back  to  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge  than 
their  oppmcnts,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  in  the  main  not  a  sure  foun<lation  but  one  of 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  They  nnist  substitute  for 
it  a  better  if  they  would  not  avow  utter  scepticism 
and  avoid  irianifest  iue<nisistency.  They  must  not 
merely  "  go  back  "  to  Kant,  but  must  do  all  the  fun- 
damental portion  of  his  work  over  again. 

A  distinguished  German  Neo-Kantist  once  warned 
tlie  jihilosojihical  worlil  that  Kant  should  only  be 
criticised  on  the  presumption  that  he  was  "  a  genius." 
Certainly  he  was  "  a  genius,"  and  a  very  great  ge- 
nius. But  '*a  genius"  should  enjoy  no  immunity 
from  criticism.  Indcctl,  a  genius  is  a  man  who  is 
just  as  capable  of  going  farther  astray  from  the  truth 
than  other  men  as  he  is  of  making  greater  progress  in 
it.  Platu,  Aristotk',  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Schelling, 
and  llegcl  were  mt-ii  of  rare  philosopliical  genius,  but 
their  genius  did  n^t  preserve  them  from  colossal  bluD- 
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ders  and  terrible  misadventures.  Kant  erred  as  they 
did,  erred  as  a  man  of  genius — erred,  as  Luther  rec- 
ommended Ht'hnichthon  to  sin,  forlifei:  It  was  in  so 
erring  that  he  affirmed,  and  tried  but  failed  to  prove 
those  dogmata  which  so  many  have  rashly  accepted  as 
the  just  ideation  of  their  agnosticism.  Hence  many 
have  cried  "  Back  to  Kant  "  who,  had  their  inte!k>ct- 
ual  vision  been  dearer,  wouhl  have  seen  that  tliey 
might  more  consistently  cry,  "  Back  from  Kant  to 
Hume" — back  to  the  abyss  which  Hume  revealed, 
and  from  the  sight  of  which  Kant  recoiled,  and  then 
strove  (largely,  alas!  in  vain)  to  fill  up  and  bridge 
over. 
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30MPLETE   OR  ABSOLUTE  AGNOSTICISM 


AGNOSTICISM    NOT  EXACTLY   DIVISIBLE. 
OENEItAI,   DIVISIONS 


ITS 


Agnosticism  has  already  appeared  in  many  forms, 
and  may  yet  appear  in  many  more.  Being  essen- 
tially indefinite,  it  is  easily  and  manifoldly  variable. 
Any  agnostic  thinker  of  ability  may  give  U)  his  agnos- 
ticism an  original  and  iii<lividiial  character,  although 
it  seems  to  surpass  the  ingennity  of  man  to  devise  a 
tvfic  of  agnosticism  at  once  consistently  agnostic  and 
clearly  distinctive.  Agnosticism  is,  in  fact,  never 
self-consistent,  and  never  exactly  this  or  that,  but 
always  relatively  a  more  or  less;  and,  consequently, 
any  mode  of  division  of  its  forms  which  ]>rctends  to 
absolute  logical  correctness  shows,  on  the  part  of  its 
proposer,  want  of  insight  into  the  essentially  Protean 
nature  of  his  subject.  Agnosticism,  in  a  word,  is  not 
more  exactly  divisible  or  distributable  than  it  is  ex- 
actly definable.  Ilence  to  attempt  any  elaborate  clas- 
sification of  its  species  and  varieties  would  necessa- 
rily involve  a  waste  of  labour.  Such  a  classification 
might  (wsaibly  be  made  plausible,  but  would  certainly 
be  untrue. 

The  most  current  general  divisions  of  agnosticism 
are  into  tot-al  and  partial  agnosticism,  and  into  abso- 
lute and  modified  agnosticism.     And,  so  far  as  I  am 
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aware,  there  are  no  others  which  are  of  any  value. 
But  although  the  best,  the  most  fundamental,  and  the 
most  instructive  of  such  divisions, — and  although 
no  one  can  relevantly  either  argue  for  or  against  ag- 
nosticism without  having  regard  to  them, — they  are 
rather  ideal  than  real,  and,  one  may  almost  say,  are 
so  general  as  to  apply  exactly  to  no  particulars. 

There  never  was,  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  a  total 
or  absolute  agnosticism.  Man  lacks  the  skill  to  con- 
struct and  the  courage  to  maintain  a  system  which 
entirely  and  expressly  disowns  and  disavows  the  ra- 
tionality distinctive  of  his  nature.  What  we  may 
agree  to  call  total  or  absolute  agnosticism  is  never 
strictly  either  total  or  al)nolute,  but  always  so  far  lim- 
ited and  qualified.  Wliil)*  impartially,  perhaps, 
spreading  doubt  over  all  things  and  extending  its  dis- 
avowals of  knowledge  to  all  the  alleged  spheres  of 
knowledge,  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  lines 
and  of  making  assumptions  of  some  kind,  which  in 
some  measure,  and,  it  nuiy  be,  to  no  snuill  extent,  re- 
strirt  its  profession  of  ignorance,  and  implicitly  -re- 
tract its  doubts  and  disavowals.  The  pressure  of 
physical  phenomena,  of  states  of  consciousness,  and 
of  the  necessities  of  practical  life,  is  of  so  direct,  im- 
perative, and  powerful  a  kind  as  inevitably  to  pre- 
vent a  complete  development  of  the  agnostic  ideal 
even  in  the  most  sceptically  disposed  individual. 

On  the  otiier  liand,  there  is  no  merely  partial  or 
modified  agnosticism, — no  agnosticism  which  is  not 
inconsistent  as  partial  and  done  \nolence  to  by  modi- 
fication,— which  does  not  logically  carrj  with  it  a 
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(IdiiiUid  to  Ir'  foiiijiletiHl  and  iTiitlcred  tlmroiigli.  TIiP 
aguostieisin  which  is  explicitly  partial  aiul  modi  tied 
is,  always  and  of  necessity,  implicitly  total  and  abso- 
lute. For,  while*  the  nhjections  which  a]>j>ly  to  ag- 
nosticism in  general  apply  also,  of  course,  to  its  sjie- 
cial  fonns, — while  any  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
very  nature  of  agnosticism  must  be  found  in  all  its 
particuhir  phases, — partial  agno.sticisui  always  adds 
inconsistency  of  its  own  to  that  which  is  ini]>liL'd  in 
the  mere  maintenance  of  agnosticism  as  stich — an  in- 
consistency inseparable  from  its  specialisation.  Ag- 
nosticism has  no  right  to  limit  itself;  its  "  thus  far, 
but  no  farther,"  is  always  an  arbitrary  one.  The 
same  kind  of  argumentation  which  is  held  to  destroy 
the  credit  <if  one  power  of  mind  or  department  of 
knowledge  would,  were  it  valid  at  all,  be  e(|ually  de- 
cisive if  directed  against  other  powers  of  mind  and 
dci>artments  of  knowledge.  We  cannot  set  aside  any 
one  real  law  of  thought,  except  on  grounds  which,  if 
sufficient,  would  warrant  us  to  set  them  all  aside. 
Our  rational  life  is  a  unity  to  which  all  its  laws  and 
jMiwers  are  essential.  From  the  rcjix'tiou  of  the  least 
of  the  laws  of  mind  the  rejection  of  all  will  logically 
follow.  From  tJie  suspension  or  extension  of  the 
humblest  of  its  powers  the  entire  cessation  of  its  in- 
tellectual activity  must  be  a  necessary  conscipictK'c. 

The  divisions  of  agnosticism  into  total  and  partial, 
absolute  and  modified,  may  coincide,  but  are  not 
identical.  The  one  is  a  quantitative  and  the  other  a 
qualitative  division.  The  one  rests  on  difference  of 
extension   and   the   other   on    difference   of    nature. 
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They  are  two  forms  of  the  complete  and  incomplete, 
but  distinct  forms.  Much  which  is  true  of  the  one 
may  be  true  of  the  other,  and  scrupulously  to  distin- 
guish them  on  all  occasions  may  often  be  pedantic, 
and  even  impossible.  But  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  and  when  to  distinguish  them. 

Far  from  being  always  coincident,  they  may  at 
times  be  contraries.  Total  agnosticism  may  be  modi- 
fied, and  partial  agnosticism  may  be  absolute.  The 
doubt  or  disl>elief  which  is  unlimited  as  to  extent  may 
be  qualitied  in  its  nature ;  the  doubt  or  disbelief  which 
has  a  limited  sphere  assigned  to  it  may  have  that 
sphere  given  wholly  over  to  it. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  noted,  however,  that  modifica- 
tion and  limitation  imply  each  otiier  and  are  insepa- 
rable. Universal  doubt  or  disbelief  may  be  modified, 
and  yet  as  modified  oxtcnded  to  all  things;  but  so  far 
as  modified  it  is  limited  throughout,  although  not 
limited  to  a  particular  sphere.  The  doubt  or  disbe- 
lief, on  the  other  hand,  which  is  limited  to  a  particu- 
lar wpliere  must  be  so  limited  liecanse  it  differs  in  nat- 
ure as  in  legitimacy  from  doubt  or  disbelief  within 
the  spheres  in  which  certainty  and  knowledge  are  at- 
tainable. In  like  manner  the  absolute  donbl  or  dis- 
lielief  which  is  not  total  cannot  be  strictly  aWlute, 
and  the  total  doubt  which  is  not  absohite  ennnot  be 
strictly  total.  Totality  as  to  extension  and  absolute- 
ness as  to  nature  are  alike  requisite  to  completeness. 
The  partial  and  the  modified  are  alike  forms  of  in- 
completeness. 

Agnosticism,  then,  is  divisible  into  complete  and 
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iiindiiiplfto  US  regards  citlu*r  nature  or  extension.  The 
funiifr  refuses  to  lulunt  tliat  tliere  is  any  certainty  of 
knowledge,  and  questions  the  veracity  of  every  prin- 
ciple and  power  of  cognition.  The  latter  refuses, 
with  more  or  less  of  qualification,  to  admit  certainty 
of  knowledge,  and  questions  the  reality  or  veracity  of 
some  particular  principle  or  principles,  power  or  pow- 
ers, of  cognition. 

The  latter  is,  of  course,  much  the  more  common. 
And  it  has  a  great  variety  of  forms,  seeing  that  dis- 
trust of  any  law  of  thought  or  faculty  of  mind  leads 
to  a  ]iiirti{il  agimsticisni,  even  although  due  confidence 
be  reiitosed  in  all  the  other  laws  and  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Thus  there  is  au  agnosticism  which  rejects 
the  testimony  of  the  senses  while  admitting  tinit  of 
reason,  and  an  agnosticism  which  rejects  the  testi- 
mony of  reason  while  admitting  that  of  the  senses. 
Then  there. is  an  agnosticism  which  holds  religious 
tnith  to  Ije  unattainahle  but  passes  unchallenged  the 
findings  of  pliiloso])hy  and  science,  and  an  agnosticism 
which  combines  philosophical  doubt  with  theological 
dogmatism.  And  so  on.  For  the  ends  which  the 
present  writer  has  in  view  the  most  suitable  classifi- 
cation of  the  incf)rap]cte  or  partial  forms  of  agnosti- 
cism will  be  into  non-religions,  anti-religious,  and  re- 
ligious. It  is  chiefly  with  anti-religious  and  rciigious 
agnosticism  that  he  is  in  this  work  concerned.  On 
non-religious  partial  agnosticism  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  say  more  tlian  suflSces  to  indicate  its 
bearings  on  the  agnosticism  which  deals  adversely  or 
favourably  with  religion. 
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II.  WHY  (  (OIPl.KTE  AGNOSTICISM  REQUIRES  TO  BE  DIS- 
CUSSED.      CRITICISM  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  PAUiaEN 

Coiiip]<?tc  agnoaticism  must  b<?  tirst  considered. 
Until  it  lie  disixisetl  of  we  cannot  reascmably  proceed 
ti»  jiidiiiie  of  any  otVifr  kind  of  apnoHticism.  Tlie  gen- 
eral inetudes  the  jwrticular.  If  there  be  no  certainty 
or  knowledge  there  can  be  no  religious  certainty  or 
knowledge.  If  the  conclusion  to  which  total  or  ah- 
Bohitp  agnnstieisni  eonies  can  he  suceeHsfully  main- 
tained, Jill  views  to  the  contrary  which  men  entertain 
regarding  God,  apiritual  things,  and  theology  must 
oltvinnsly  he  surrendered,  equally  Avith  those  which 
relate  to  nature  and  man,  ordinary  knowledge,  physi- 
cal science,  and  philiwophy.  \Vc  clearly  cannot  afford 
to  grant  that  it  is  a  warrantable  conclusion,  and  hence 
must  criticise  the  claims  of  the  theory  which  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  its  supjKjrt. 

And  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  to  most  persons  at 
first  sight  absolute  agnosticism,  universal  scepticism, 
will  apjK'ar  too  e.xtravagant  and  incredible  a  scheme 
tif  thought  to  call  for  any  discussion.  They  may 
doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  seriously  entertained 
or  prf>]iounded,  and  think  that  to  make  any  attempt 
to  refute  it,  or  to  take  any  Bjx>cial  notice  of  it,  is  to  do 
it  t«)  much  honour  and  to  assign  it  too  much  impor- 
tance. Nor  is  this  view  confined  to  those  who  are 
not  conversant  with  jihilosopby  and  its  history :  it  has 
been  maintaine<l  by  philosophical  writers  of  good  re- 
pute.    Therefore  it  must  iK>t  be  quite  ignored. 
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Prfvfpssor  Paulsen  i>f  Berlin  may  be  scleetfd  as  tlio 
siwkpsiiian  of  those  wlio  lioUl  it.  Treating  of  the 
theory  of  knowledge,  or  what  ia  commonly  called  epis- 
temology,  he  affirms  that  its  fundamental  problem 
must  be  answered  in  one  or  other  of  four  tiistinct 
ways.     These  a  re: — 

(1)  We  know  things  as  they  are  in  themselves 
throupii  prree])tion.  Tbin  is  the  answer  of 
Realistie  Empiricism,  the  view  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  nai'vo  of  common  ct)nccj)tion. 

(2)  We  know  things  as  they  arc  Init  only  through 
reason,  not  tbroujih  the  senses.  This  is  the 
answer  of  Realistic  liationalism,  the  one  re- 
turned by  Plato,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  and  other 
great  metaphysical  system-builders. 

(3)  We  know  about  things  only  through  percep- 
tion, yet  ccrtaitdy  attain  tiicreby  no  ade- 
quate knowledge.  This  is  the  answer  of 
Idealistic  Empiricism,  and  Hume  may  be 
regarded  as  its  most  resolutely  logical  advo- 
cate. 

(4)  We  know  reality  a  priori  through  ptire  rea- 
son, yet  certainly  not  as  it  is  in  itself,  hut 
only  as  it  a])j)ears  tr>  us,  and  indeed  only 
according  to  the  fonns  of  our  intuition. 
This  is  the  answer  of  Idealistic  Rational- 
ism, the  view  of  Kant. 

Dr.  Paulsen  then  proceeds  to  say :  "  The  historians 
of  philosophy  are  wont  to  bring  liefore  us  yet  another 
form  of  theory  of  knowledge,  sc»']»ticism,  which  af- 
firms that  we  can  have  no  knowledge.     Here  and 
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there  some  one  even  takes  the  trouble  to  contrftdict 
this  view.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  superfluous  trouble. 
If  there  were  ever  real  scepticism  it  has  died  out  in 
modern  times.  No  modern  philosuphcr  has  di>ubte<J 
that  there  is  real  knowledge,  distiiigiiishalde  from 
nescience.  It  is  customary  to  refer  to  Hume  as  the 
representative  of  scepticisrii.  And,  sure  enonph, 
Hume  plays  with  the  designation.  For  this  he  has 
been  sufficiently  punished  by  the  consequent  miscon- 
ceptions of  liis  meaning.  But  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  science. 
He  merely  maiiitnined,  on  the  one  hand,  that  natural 
theology  with  its  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  and 
ipf  the  iiiniinrtality  of  the  soul  is  not  scieiic*.' ;  and,  (m 
the  other  hand,  that  any  kuowledgi.'  attaimihle  regard- 
ing facts  must  be  acquired  through  experience,  and 
is  not  of  universal  and  necessary  validity.  It  was 
Kant  who  stamped  Hiime  as  a  .H<'ej)tic,  wlioin  he  had 
to  oppose  in  order  to  save  tiie  sciences  and  show  tiie 
jtossibility  of  metapliysics,  physics,  and  even  uiathe- 
mutics.  As  regards  pure  nnithematics  Kant's  judg- 
ment oil  Hnme's  scepticism  rests  on  pure  misunder- 
stiinding;  as  regards  metaphysics  he  hiuiself,  not  less 
than  Hume,  rejects  rational  theology,  cosmology,  and 
psydiologA'.  Tliere  remains  physics:  here  Ixith  ad- 
mit that  there  is  such  a  science;  they  differ  only  in 
their  views  of  the  form  and  nature  of  the  certainty 
of  its  propositions.  Kant  thinks  that  some  among 
them  are  absolutely  universnl  and  necessary  (a  prion 
synthetic  judgments),  while  Hume  regards  even  its 
axioms  as  only  presumptively  general  propositions 
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deiK'tulcnt  uri  ox]ierieiife, — a  diifereiicc  of  opinion 
which  cannot  In?  titiy  expressed  by  saying  that  Hume 
denies  the  possibility  of  physics. 

"  So  far  as  I  see,  it  is  the  same  with  other  sceptics. 
They  do  not  deny  the  [wssibility  or  the  existence  of 
the  sciences,  but  only  emphasise  the  liniitcdness  and 
uncertainty  of  human  science  compared  with  an  ideal 
of  knowledge  such  as  may  pis.sibly  be  realised  in  a 
divine  mind.  The  only  scepticism  to  be  found  in 
modern  philosophy  is  one  which  opposes  the  preten- 
sions of  transcendental  speculation ;  it  shows  a  two- 
fold usjKH't,  inasmuch  as  it  defends  either  religions 
faith  or  empirical  research  against  the  usurpations  of 
speculation."  ' 

Xow,  such  statements  as  these  are  so  apt  to  mislead 
that  they  cannot  pnulently  Ix?  i)as8ed  over  in  silence. 
They  nr<?,  for  the  most  part,  very  inaccurate. 

The  historians  of  philosophy  are  quite  justified  in 
bringing  philosophical  scepticism  Ijcfore  us  in  the 
way  which  they  generally  do.  They  oould  neither 
rea-sonably  ignore  so  remarkable  a  phase  of  philoso- 
phy, nor  could  they  give  any  substantially  different 
account  of  it  than  tliat  which  they  present.  They 
could  only  adopt  I>r.  Paulsen's  view  of  it  by  disre- 
garding or  misinterpreting  the  sources  of  infonnation 
relative  to  it.  However,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that 
they  represent  scepticism  as  "  a  kind  of  theory  of 
knowledge  which  maintains  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge."  This  they  are  not  "  wont  to  do."  On 
the  contrary,  all  historians  of  philosophy  of  good  re- 
*  EinteHung  in  die  Pfiiiosophie,  352-368. 
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jmte  represent  scepticism  as  a  kind  of  theory  of 
knowledge  the  holders  of  which,  if  not  invariably  at 
least  as  a  rule,  content  themselves  with  maintaining 
that  those  who  profess  to  have  knowledge, — those 
whom  they  regard  as  dogmatists, — have  not,  in  their 
judgment,  succeeded  in  showing  that  they  have  ra- 
tional grounds  for  their  profession,  or  for  the  belief 
which  it.  implieH. 

Dr.  Paulsen  pronounces  it  ''superfluous  trouble  " 
to  contradict  the  sceptical  theory  of  knowledge.  But 
•were  no  one  to  eoutravert  it,  and  to  show  grounds  for 
rejecting  it,  would  the  need  for  any  other  theory  of 
knowledge  be  made  out  ?  Would  not,  in  that  case,  allj 
seardi  for  another  theory  of  knowledge  be  justly  cen- 
surable as  "  sufR'i'liiious  trouble  "  i 

The  actual  historical  existence  of  philosophical 
scepticism,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  is 
about  as  certain  as  anything  historical  can  be.  There 
can  oidy  be  reasonable  diflFerenoe  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  has  apiK?areJ  an  absolutely  com- 
plete, fully  and  solf-eonsistcntly,  evolved  scepticism 
in  the  cours*^  of  tlie  liistory  of  pliilosophy.  We  are 
ready  to  grant  that  there  has  not ;  that  such  scepti- 
cism is  not  only  a  rare  phenomenon  in  history,  but 
ati  unknown  and  indeed  an  iiujiossible  and  inconceiv- 
able one.  Are  not,  however,  all  tlie  siXK?iticully  dis- 
tinct theories  of  knowledge  in  this  respect  on  the 
same  level  (  Are  not  realism  and  idealism,  empiri- 
cism and  rationalism,  equally  wifli  .scepticism,  tlieo- 
ries  of  knowhnlge  which  have  only  attsiined  in  history 
an  incomplete  and  inconsistent  ntanifestation  i     Has 
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liere,  for  iiistanw,  Ijetri  any  one  who,  fully  realising 
wliat  lie  uioant,  affirmed  that  he  knew  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves  through,  and  only  through,  percep- 
tion f  Has  there  ever  heeii  a  man  so  naif  or  such  a 
philosophical  simpleton  as  to  lie  a  mere  and  complete 
realistic  eiii]>iricist  ?  Scepticism — i.e.,  universal 
scepticism  or  ahsijlutc  agnosticism — stands  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  thet.iries  of  knowledge  in  lieing 
rather  an  ideal  than  a  reality;  and  in  its  contradic- 
tion heiiig  rather  an  argument  against  a  general  spec- 
ulative tenHeney  than  against  the  doctrine  of  any  par- 
ticuhir  ])ers<iii,  even  the  most  sceptical. 

On  the  other  hand,  j>hilosophical  scepticism  haa 
often  advanced  very  far  towards  completeness, — so 
far  that  the  discussion  of  it  as  complete  is  legitimate 
and  necessary.  In  the  course  of  the  history  of  specu- 
lation many  thinkers  have  aiijwared  whose  views  as 
to  knowledge  left  hardly  any  room  for  belief  in  its 
reality.  In  ant i(piity,  Pyrrho  and  his  followers — the 
founders  and  discijdes  of  tiie  Middle  Academy — and 
the  tnemlK-rs  of  the  later  sceptical  schools,  such  as 
iEnesidemns,  Agripi>a,  and  Sextus  Empirious, — all 
refused  to  admit  that  any  [troposition  as  to  the  reality 
of  things  or  as  to  real  truth  could  he  known  or 
proved  with  certainty,  and  held  that,  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  such  propositions,  sns|>ension  of  judg- 
ment was  the  appropriate  state  of  mind.  Those  who 
went  thus  far  were  surely  very  nearly  complete  acej)- 
tics,  although  they  could  not  avoid  making  some  con- 
cessions inconsistent  therewith,  Itut  without  which 
they  could  never  have  just i  tied  their  reasoning  or  act- 
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ing  on  any  subject  or  occasion  whatever.  Then,  the 
theological  agnostics  who,  from  the  Renascence  to  the 
present  day,  have  lalxmred  to  discredit  natural  reason 
in  ortler  to  induce  men  to  put  their  trust  in  supernat- 
ural grace  or  the  guidance  of  external  authority,  are 
to  be  accounted,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  sceptics 
as  to  knowle<lge  and  s<Mence  in  general. 

Now,  what  of  Hume  i  "  It  never  occurred  to  him," 
says  Dr.  Paulsen,  "  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  science."  No,  and  that  is  not  what  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  He  neither  denied  that  there  was 
any  sucli  thing  as  science,  nor  professed  to  disbelieve 
what  either  science  or  sense  taught.  What  he  did 
was  to  undertake  and  carry  out  ingeniou.s  investiga- 
tions which  served  inevitably  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
tiiat  those  who  believed  the  teaching  of  either  sense 
or  science,  experience  or  reason,  had  no  logically  valid 
grounds  for  doing  so.  His  scepticism,  in  other  words, 
did  not  apiiear  in  a  direct  denial  of  the  existence  of 
knowledge,  but  in  an  elalxirate  reduction  of  sub- 
stances to  collect ifjns  of  ideas,  of  time  and  space  to 
subjective  conceptions,  of  the  causal  connection  to 
habitual  ass(H-iatiou,  of  reason  to  custom,  and  the  like. 
And  a  very  thorough  .scepticism  it  was.  If  the  con- 
clusions to  whioli  it  led  were  well-founded,  no  kind 
of  knowledge  was  well-founded ;  if  it  proved  any- 
thing, it  proved  that  perception,  experience,  and  rea- 
soning proved  nothing.  It  was  concentrated  in  the 
metenipirical  critici.im  which  he  applied  to  the  bases 
of  all  knowledge.  That  criticism  was  subversive  of 
all  science  and  pholosophy;  as  subversive  of  mathe- 
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maties  and  pliysics  as  of  tlieologv*  and  nietapliysics. 
llnme  would  have  been  not  less  of  a  sceptic  if  be  had 
never  written  a  sentence  about  natural  theology.  It 
is  as  erroneous  to  say  that  he  was  an  iinbelierer  in 
the  existence  of  God  or  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
as  that  he  was  an  uiilieliever  in  the  law  <if  gravitation ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  erroneous  to  represent 
him  as  recognising  that  the  law  of  gravitation  can  be 
any  more  rationally  proved  or  known  than  the  exist- 
ence of  God  or  the  iminoitality  of  the  soul.  Says 
Mr.  Balfour  not  less  justly  than  forcibly:  "  Nothing 
in  the  historj'  of  sjieculation  is  more  a.stonishing; 
nothing — if  I  am  to  sjteuk  my  whole  mind — is  more 
absurd  than  the  way  in  which  Hume's  pliilosophic 
progeny — a  most  distingiiished  race — have,  in  spite 
of  all  their  differences,  yet  Wn  able  to  agree,  holh 
that  experience  is  essentially  as  Hume  described  it, 
and  that  from  such  an  experience  can  be  rationally 
extracted  anytliing  even  in  the  remotest  degree  re- 
sembling the  existing  system  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences." * 

That  Ilume  is  brought  before  us  by  the  historians 
of  pliil<is<)|ihy  as  a  sceptic  is  certainly  not  owing  to 
Kant  having  *'  stamjied  "  him  as  such,  lie  presented 
himself  to  the  world  as  a  sceptic,  the  author  of  a 
philosophy  akin  to  the  Greek  sceptical  philosophy. 
Tie  pleaded  "'  the  privileges  of  a  sceptic  "  for  just  the 
kind  of  reasonings  on  account  of  which  alone  fair  ex- 
positors of  his  views  designate  him  a  sceptic  lie 
wrote  and  spoke  familiarly  of  "  his  scepticism  "  as 
'  Tht  Fovndatiom  of  Beti^,  p.  103  (8th  ed.) 
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"  his  philosophy  " ;  t«)k  no  obji-ctitm  to  his  most  dis- 
tinctive siwcnilatiuiis  l>eing  characterised  and  criti- 
cised as  "  sceptical  "  j  and  was  universally  recog- 
nised, l>otli  in  Britain  and  un  the  t'lmtinent,  as  a 
sceptic,  yea,  the  corypha'tta  srcplironim  r»f  rnoflern 
times,  as  soon  as  his  philosojihical  writings  liecanie 
known.  Kant  was  not  «t  fault  in  attrihntiug  to 
Hume  a  scepticism  as  sweepingiy  destructive  as  tliat 
of  a  Carneades  or  ^Encsidennis:  iiis  mistake  lay  in 
supjiosing  that  his  own  Critical  Philosophy  was  an 
antidote  to  it. 

We  have  so  recently  had  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  Dr. 
Gordy,  the  Ahbe  Martin,  and  others  arguing  in  the 
most  explicit  manner  that  the  foundations  on  which 
physical  science  rests  are  not  rational  grounds  of 
conviction,  but  non-rational  iinpressions,  impulses,  or 
inclinations,  that  it  is  impossible  fi>r  us  to  admit  tliat 
even  the  latest  scepticism,  the  scepticism  (d'  to-day, 
merely  emphasises  the  limitations  and  uncertainties 
of  human  science  or  restricts  itself  to  oj)pc>sing  the 
pretensions  of  transcendental  speculation.  It  docs 
that,  but  it  also  unquestionably  does  more.  It  like- 
wise challenges  all  so-called  ]iositive  stuence  to  show 
that  its  principles  are  not  merely  assumjitions  which 
have  no  other  guarantee  than  the  fact  that  they  are 
Iwlieved,  and  that  the  priM^esses  tbrougli  which  its 
results  are  obtained  are  n«>t  logically  illicit  and  in- 
conclusive inferences.  What  it  avowedly  and  ex- 
pressly seeks  to  show  is  that  the  foundations  of  the 
creed  of  science  are  just  of  the  same  character  as 
those  on  account  of  which  so  many  scientists  deem 
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themselves  entitled  to  refuse  seriuus  consideration  to 
any  relifrious  eived.  The  interest  and  value  of  the 
latest  defences  of ""  [vhilosophic  donht  "  depend  mainly 
on  their  being  a  eritieisni  of  the  claims  of  science  and 
of  the  pretensions  whieh  have  l»een  based  on  Mcicnee. 

The  agnostic  solntion  of  the  problem  of  knowledge, 
however  strange  or  unsatisfactory  it  may  aeem  to  ua, 
is  obviously  a  distinct  form  of  solving  it,  and  one  of  a 
thoroughly  radical  and  wnnprehensive  kind.  Hence 
it  should  not  be  ignored  by  us,  but  examined  as  to 
what  it  essentially  and  distinctively  is,  altlioiigli  it 
may  never  have  Ix'en  fully  realised  as  such  in  auy  one 
historical  system.  To  refuse  to  do  this  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  never  been  so  realised  is  a  clear  evasion  of 
logical  duty,  and  much  more  convenient  than  com- 
mendable. A  complete  agnosticism  is,  indeed,  no- 
where to  be  found,  ami  conse<inently  a  refutation  of  it 
cannot  apply  strictly  and  immediately  <>r  with  full 
force  to  the  teaching  of  any  actual  individual  agnos- 
tic. It  is,  therefore,  <jf  less  practical  use  than  it 
would  be  were  complete  agnosticism  prevalent.  It 
leaves  a  special  examination  and  refutation  of  each 
fonn  of  agno.stic  doctrine  still  necessary.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  usc'ful,  and  even  essential,  in  its  place.  It  ap- 
plies indirectly  and  in  .simie  measure  to  all  that  is 
truly  agnosticism,  and,  intleed.  applies  t<i  it  precisely 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  truly  agnosticism.  All 
incomplete  agnosticism  tends  to  completion,  and 
must  be  so  far  judged  of  by  what  it  would  be  if  com- 
plete. AH  actual  agnosticism  must  he  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  that  absolute  agnosticism  which  is  simply 
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cism. 


III.  SPECIES  OF  COMPLETE  AGNOSTICISM.       INCONSIST- 
ENCY   OF   SY.STEMATIC    ANO    CNIVERSAl.    DOUBT 

The  agnosticism  whieli  professes  to  bo  complete,  or 
at  least  aims  at  coniiileteuess,  both  as  to  extent  and 
nature,  may  be  received  in  various  aspects  or  rela- 
tions. I^t  us  consider  it  first  as  to  self-consiatency 
or  rational  self-ctiherence. 

l... Complete  agnosticism  is  cither  systematic  and 
universal  doubt  or  systematic  and  universal  disbelief. 
This  is  iKtt  the  view  eonniionly  taken.  C'oniplcte  ag- 
nosticism is  geucnilly  ctmsidercd  to  he  merely  system- 
atic and  universal  doubt.  It  is  said  that  to  disbelieve 
is,  in  reality,  to  believe  that  what  is  disbelieved  is  er- 
roneous, and,  therefore,  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  force  or  pliilosujthieal  scepticism  which  is  desig- 
nated agnosticism. 

But  to  doubt  is  also  in  the  same  way  to  believe; 
it  is  to  liclieve  that  tiicre  is  no  warrant  for  a  decision, 
— that  there  is  such  a  want  of  evidence  in  regard  to  a 
proposition,  or  that  the  evidence  for  and  the  evidence 
against  a  pro]x»sitiim  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  we 
are  not  entitled  either  to  atlirm  or  den^'  that  proposi- 
tion. The  opposite  of  belief  is  neither  disbelief  nor 
doubt  but  the  absonec  of  belief.  An  element  of  belief 
can  no  more  l>e  eliminated  from  doubt  than  from  dis- 
belief. If  this  be  inconsistent  with  absolute  philo- 
sophical   scepticism   or  complete  agnosticism,    iuas- 
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much  as  it  means  that  neither  hy  doiibting  or  denying 
can  belief  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  it  ia  only  because 
such  scepticism  or  agnosticism  ia  not,  and  cannot  be, 
self -consistent. 

A  man  believing  nothing  except  tliat  he  knows 
nothing  still  believes  something.  He  does  not  believe 
more,  however,  than  a  man  who  dmiljts  whether  he 
knows  anything  or  not;  on  ttic  «jntrary,  more  belief 
is  reserved  in  the  doubt  of  the  latter  than  in  the  dis- 
belief of  the  former.  A  man  who  disbelieves  hia 
senses  on  the  ground  that  tlic  swn.ses  are  unveracious, 
is  at  least  as  much  of  a  sceptic  and  agnostic  as  one 
who  cannot  decide  whether  to  believe  them  or  not. 
"No  doubt  can  be  more  sweeinngly  sceptical  or  agnostic 
than  an  absolute  denial  of  the  ix>ssibility  of  knowl- 
edge. The  utmost  extreme  and  extravagance  nf  ag- 
nosticism is  to  be  attained  not  through  mere  doubt 
but  tlirungh  a  double  negation,  which,  by  first  denying 
all  things  and  thou  denyiug  itself,  leaves  reason  ob- 
jectless and  powerless — a  double  negation  for  which 
Arcesilaos  may  have  found  the  formula,  although  not 
meaning  to  convey  by  it  the  signification,  when,  in 
nppisition  to  the  '*  1  know  nothing,  cxce]>t  that  I 
know  nothing,"  of  Socrates,  he  said,  ''  I  know  noth- 
ing, not  even  that  I  know  nothing." 

Agnosticism,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  either  doubt 
or  disbelief  of  the  attainalnlity  of  knowledge  and 
truth,  and  the  question  now  before  us  is,  Can  a  com- 
plete or  absolute  agnostieism  be  self-consistent?  It 
is  a  question  which  1  can  only  answer  in  the  negative. 
While  agnosticism  must  be  inconsistent  so  long  as  it  ia 
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not  complete,  it  cannot  be  consistent  when  it  is  com- 
plete. It  is  of  its  very  nature  inconsistent  iind  sclf- 
cuntradictory.  It  ia  so,  alike  as  universal  disljolief 
and  as  universal  doubt.  B<ith  of  these  states  of  mind 
are  essentially  irrational.  And  the  irrational  can- 
not become  rational  by  logical  development ;  incon- 
sistency cannot  be  transformed  into  consistency  by 
being  completed. 

To  make  manifest  the  self-contradictorincss  latent 
in  (he  sirlrtly  absohtlc  apnoslififun  alike  of  doubt  and 
of  disbelief  is  the  task  now  immediately  before  ns. 

Agnosticism,  then,  cannot  be  self-consistent  in  the 
form  of  systematic  and  universal  doubt.  It  supposes 
even  in  this  form  a  jwivver  of  weijihing  evidence  which 
is  irreconcilable  with  tlic  absolute  distrust  and  inde- 
cision which  it  inculcates,  ilen  do  not  doubt,  any 
more  than  they  believe  or  disbelieve,  what  they  have 
no  evidence  either  fur  or  against,  and  know  nothing 
about.  So  far  from  implying  an  entire  absence  of 
judgment,  doubt  is  a  suspension  of  judgment  based 
on  the  judgment  that  neither  an  atflrinative  nor  a  neg- 
ative judgment  would  bo  warranted  in  the  circum- 
stances. Where  evidence  and  knowleilgc  are  wholly 
wanting,  belief,  disl>elief,  and  doubt  are  alike  out  of 
place.  The  mind  is  then  a  blank,  unintelligent  and 
unconscious ;  but  this  state  of  mere  blankness  or 
emptiness,  if  it  can  be  called  a  state,  is  wholly  diflfer- 
ent  from  doubt. 

Doubt  is  an  actual  or  positive  condition  of  mind, 
and  often  a  most  legitimate  and  valuable  t»ne,  hut  it 
requires  justification  et]U8lly  with  belief  and  disbc- 
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lipf,  and  it.  cau  only  Ik*  jiistifiptl  li_v  sliowing  (luit  the 
reasons  ImiIIi  for  l»flicf  iind  <lisl)elief,  for  artirntiuion 
and  negjUion,  arc  insiiHicicut — that  they  countorlml- 
auce  and  coiint<>rac't  one  another.  This  implies,  how- 
ever, that  the  mind  is  eonijioteiit  to  estimate  the  rea- 
Bons  lifttfi  for  Iveliff  and  dislwdief,  for  athrmation  and 
negation,  and  to  weigh  the  one  set  of  reasons  against 
the  other  set.  It  8uppos»*8  tliat  lielief,  disbelief,  and 
doubt  should  corresjxmd  to  evidenee,  and  that  evi- 
dence may  be  so  apprehemlcd  and  aj>preeiated  as  to 
explain  and  eflfeefimte  tlie  eorreapondence.  A  mind 
ahogeflier  incapable  of  kniHving  itself  entitled  to  be- 
lieve ami  dislxdieve  mnst  U-  as  incapable  of  knowing 
itself  entitled  to  doubt,  and,  i-onseiptently,  must  lie  as 
mueh  bound  to  suajx-nd  its  doubt  as  its  belief  or  its 
disbelief;  or,  in  oilier  wonls,  Tiiust  not  reason,  judge, 
or  think  at  all.  Kvcrytbing  short  of,  or  different 
from,  the  entire  ejection  of  intelligence,  the  absolute 
suppre-ssion  of  rational  activity,  must  be  irrational  iu 
a  mind  so  constituted  ;  and,  in  fact,  such  a  mind  would 
be  a  rea.son  of  which  every  Tuovement  would  Iw  neces- 
sarily unreasonable.  Tlic  mind  of  man  baa  not  been 
so  constituted,  ami  is  not  thus  urxler  the  appearance 
of  rationality  rcaliseil  absurdity  ;  and  hence  its  doubt- 
ing, not  less  than  its  lielievitig  and  disl)elieving,  prop- 
erly exercised,  is  a  jKTfectly  legitimate  mode  of 
existence  and  activity — one  dependent  on  and  aword- 
ant  with  reason. 

Doubt,  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent,  is  only  intel- 
ligible on  the  8up{Kisition  that  the  mind  can  appreciate 
evidence,  and  <listinguish  Itetween  truth  and  error. 
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It  presupposes,  in  other  words,  the  very  triitli  and  cer- 
tainty whidi  the  agnostic  would  jiersnade  bs  it  sets 
aside.  TlniH  we  have  only  to  fotnjiarc  the  hitcnt  as- 
sumptions from  which  the  agiiostie  reasons  with  the 
conclusion  at  wiiidi  he  arrives,  to  tind  that  his  alleged 
demonstration  of  ahsolute  douht  is  also  a  reduclio  ad 
(thsiirdittn  of  such  doubt,  the  douht  itself  being  essen- 
tially inconsistent.  The  agnosticisui  of  ahsolute 
doubt  is  self-condemned  by  its  self-eontradiction. 

Tiie  agnostic,  it  is  often  said,  can  have  no  creed. 
The  saying  shows  lack  of  reflection ;  no  ratioiuil  lieing  i 
can  be  creedless.  Tlie  agnostic  can  no  more  disijense-^ 
with  a  creed  than  his  neiglilwiurs,  although  it  may  be 
[K»culiarly  difhcnlt  or  incortvcuiont  fur  him  to  profess 
that  lie  has  one.  lie  needs  a  erecd  even  in  order  to 
prove  that  there  should  be  none.  The  advocate  of 
universal  doubt  cannot  take  a  single  step  towards  the 
vindication  of  his  doubt  unless  he  believes,  and  l>e- 
lieves  liiniself  to  know  what  certainty,  knowledge,  evi- 
dence, and  truth  are.  He  may,  and,  indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  prefer  such  views  of  certainty, 
knowledge,  e%-idence,  and  truth  as  seem  to  him  most 
likely  to  subserve  bis  purjKise,  but  the  very  choice  and 
use  of  tliese  or  any  views  regarding  them  imjilies  a 
1)elief  in  the  very  things — certainty,  knowledge,  evi- 
dence, and  truth — of  which  universal  douht  is  the 
negation.  "  The  very  logic,"  says  Edward  Cnird, 
"  by  which  the  sceptic  overthrows  the  dogmas  of  phi- 
losophy, implies  that  the  mind  ]w)sse.s,Hes  in  itself  the 
form  and  idea  of  truth.  His  deepr^st  doubt  reveals  a 
certitude  that  transcends  and  embraces  it." 
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There  is  a  haziness  of  conception  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  as  to  the  real  relationship  of  douht  to 
belief  and  disbelief  which  cannot  but  prevent  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  force  of  the  preceding  remarks.  Per- 
haps a  few  words  may  somewhat  help  to  clear  it 
away. 

Belief  is  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  what  it  regards 
as  true — :to  what  it  thinks  it  knows.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  such  mental  states  as  imagination, 
feeling,  desire,  and  volition,  but  inseparable  from  all 
rational  intellection  both  intuitive  and  discursive, 
and  coextensive  with  true  and  erroneous  judgment, 
real  and  imagined  knowledge.  No  man  can  believe 
anything  which  he  does  not  suppose  that  he  knows  to 
be  true.  What  the  mind  in  belief  regards  as  true 
may  not  be  true,  but  it  cannot  believe  what  it  does  not 
apprehend  as  true;  what  the  mind  believes  it  knows 
it  may  not  know,  but  without  believing  that  it  knows 
it  cannot  believe  at  all.  There  is  thus  in  the  very 
nature  of  belief  a  direct  reference  to  knowledge  and 
truth.  Those  who  would  base  all  knowledge  on 
mere  belief  or  reduce  all  knowledge  to  mere  belief 
overlook  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mere  belief,  as 
entirely  self-contained  belief;  that  there  is  only  belief 
which  includes  a  reference  and  appeal  to  knowledge 
and  truth.  Those  who  talk  of  a  belief  which  is  its 
owTi  guarantee  directly  contradict  the  testimony 
which  belief  bears  regarding  itself.  The  voice  of  all 
belief  is :  I  speak  not  on  ray  own  authority ;  I  have 
no  right  to  acceptance  or  existence  except  what  I  re- 
ceive from  knowledge  and  truth. 
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Belief  adheres  indissolulily  to  all  knowledge. 
Whatever  we  know,  we  lielieve.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  hetween  immediate  or  intuitive 
and  mediate  or  discursive  knowledge;  l>etwcen  pre- 
sentative  and  representative  knowledge;  l)etween 
kiiowledgt'  of  the  past,  present,  or  future;  between 
the  knowledge  which  comes  to  us  through  sense,  or 
through  the  understanding,  or  through  the  reason.  It 
lias  often  been  atteni]>ted  hv  the  perverse  nso  of  terms 
to  separate  belief  from  knowledge,  and  to  oppose  the 
one  to  the  other,  but  every  attempt  of  the  kind  is  so- 
phistieal  and  irrational.  The  upiKisition  of  l>elief  to 
knowledge  has  no  pnijier  meaning  or  justification. 
Wherever  there  is  knowledge,  there  is  belief  founded 
(tn  the  knowledge;  and  wherever  there  is  belief  not 
founded  on  knowledge,  it  is  illegitiuuite  and  seHk-on- 
tradictory  belief.  Of  course,  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  belief  of  tlie  latter  kind — of  belief  in  a 
knowledge  whicli  is  not  real  hut  imaginary,  of  assent 
to  error  under  the  impression  that  it  is  tnith.  Be- 
lief, while  co-ext^nsive  with  real  knowledge,  is  far 
more  e.\t.ensive;  it  is  as  iuse]iarable  from  false  as 
from  true  judgment,  from  the  abnormal  as  from  the 
normal  workings  of  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  its 
cognitive  facnltieB. 

A  world  where  l>elief  was  precisely  co-extensive 
with  knowledge,  precisely  in  accordance  with  evi- 
dence, would  be  a  world  where  there  were  no  erro- 
neous beliefs.  Our  world  is  still  very  far,  indeed, 
from  being  such  a  world.  It  is,  however,  the  goal 
which  a  rational  world  slmuld  strive  to  reach.     It  is 
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thf  ideal  at  wliicli  a  ratioiuil  man  should  aim.  We 
eaiiTnit  lif'licve  what  wv  dn  imt  know,  or  think  we 
know ;  hut  we  have  no  right  to  Iwlieve  more  tliaii  we 
know,  or  to  he  content  with  mprely  tliinking  wc  know 
instead  of  trs'ing  onr  host  really  and  trnlv  to  know. 
Evidence  should  l»e  the  measure  of  assent.  All  real 
evidence  we  are  houad  to  receive,  and  to  estinnite  ac- 
cording to  its  aetnal  weight  and  value. 

What  is  true  of  Iwlief  is  equally  true  of  dishelief, 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  dislx-lief  is  helief.  But 
slight  reflection  is  needed  to  disfx^l  tlie  common  notion 
that  dishelief  is  the  opjxisite  of  Itclief.  The  nnui  who 
dislwlieves  in  Irish  Home  Kule  tudievea  just  as  much 
as  the  man  who  believes  in  it,  only  lie  believes  that  it 
wouhl  ite  had,  whereas  the  other  helievcs  that  it  would 
be  gofxl.  iJishelief  is  not  the  opposite  of  Wlief,  hut 
helief  of  the  opixisite- — lielief  that  a  particular  projx)- 
sition  is  not  true.  The  believer  and  the  disbeliever 
differ  only  in  tliat  their  lieliefs  <liffer  and  conflict. 
Both  have  beliefs,  and  they  are  alike  resjwmsihle  for 
the  character  and  correctness  of  their  beliefs. 

Nor  is  doubt  the  opposite  of  Iwlief.  To  doubt  is  to 
litdieve  that  there  is  not  warrant  for  a  firm  decision, 
— that  there  is  insufficient  eviik'nee  for  a  resolved  and 
settled  helief.  It  implies  a  commingling  of  belief 
and  disltelief ;  or,  as  it  may  be  also  expressed — since 
disbelief  is  itself  Iwlief — a  combination  of  positive 
and  negative  is  belief.  Wlien  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  proposition  seems  to  a  man  full,  he  believes  and 
does  not  doubt ;  when  the  evidence  against  it  seems  to 
him  full,  he  dishtdieves  and  does  not  dotdit ;  when  the 
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evidence  in  regard  to  it  seems  to  Iiini  inadequate  in 
amount  or  aiuLignuus  in  character,  partly  in  favour 
of  and  partly  against  its  affiniiatiuii,  he  partly  lie- 
lieves  and  partly  disbelieves — helieves  because  there 
is  evidence,  and  <lislK'lieves  Iweanse  it  is  not  of  such 
quantity  and  q\iality  as  to  show  whether  the  projwsi- 
tion  Ih'  true  <ir  not — and  ordy  in  this  ease  does  he 
doubt.  Doubt  is  thus  of  a  double  nature;  a  mixture 
of  belief  and  unbelief;  the  opposite  of  neither  belief 
nor  disbelief,  but  only  of  assured  belief  or  assured 
dislwlief.  It  is  so  far  from  being  a  state  of  mind  in- 
de|>endent  of,  or  distinct  fmm,  belief  or  disbelief, 
that  it  may  approximate  closely  to  both  and  be  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  from  either.  We  may  think  that 
we  i>fdieve  when  there  is  nuieh  unbelief  in  our  Ikelief, 
and  that  we  doubt  when  there  is  much  faith  in  our 
doubt.  "  More  faith,"  the  jx)et  truly  tells  us,  "  may 
live  in  honest  doubt  than  in  half  the  creeds."  The 
conflict  f>f  judgments  and  the  counteraction  of  Mief 
and  disl>tdief  in  doubt  are  what  is  characteristic  of  it, 
and  what  the  very  terms  for  doubt  in  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  worhl  show  that  men  have  everywhere 
rec<ignised  to  Ik-  its  characteristic. 

Belief  and  dislx'lief,  then,  are  two  species  of  belief, 
and  doubt  contains  lioth  and  arises  from  their  coun- 
teraction. Wiierever  there  is  perceptive  or  intellect- 
ive judgment,  intuition,  or  inference  of  any  kind, 
there  also  is  belief  in  its  positive,  negative,  or  dubita- 
tive  form  ;  arid  in  whatever  form  it  apjx-ars,  it  should 
correspond  to  the  relevant  attainable  evidence.  When 
Dr.  Bain  and  other  psychologists  tell  us  that  doubt 
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is  the  opposite  of  belief,  tliey  are  obviously  mistaken. 
It  is  belief,  am!  belief  nf  a  particular  kind — lielief 
that  the  reasons  for  and  the  reasons  against  sonio 
opinion  or  propisijiou  tend  more  or  less  to  counteract 
and  eaneel  one  another,  anil  ao  warrant  neither  a  de- 
cidedly affirmative  nfir  a  decidedly  negative  belief. 
It  necessarily  supposes  in  every  ease  some  degree  of 
Vielief,  some  j>erception  of  evidence,  and  a  certain 
power  of  estimating  the  weight  and  worth  of  evi- 
dence. The  only  opjiosite  to  belief  is  the  absence 
of  belief,  and  there  can  only  lie  the  entire  abaenco 
of  Ijelief  in  a  mind  devoid  of  all  judgment  as  to  truth 
and  error  and  of  all  apprehension  of  evidence.  Entire 
ignorance  is  the  only  comjdete  security  against  doubt. 
"  Jren  that  know  nothing  in  sciences,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Leighton,  "  have  no  doubts." 

If  doubt  be  of  the  nature  now  describetl,  the  essen- 
tial inconsistency  of  the  agnosticism  of  absolute  doidit 
is  apparent.  Itoulit.  in  every  case  re<]uires  to  justify 
itself  no  less  Uian  belief  or  disbelief.  It  ought 
etpially  to  Ik?  in  accordance  with  evidence,  and  it  has 
specially  to  jinlge  the  evidence  both  for  and  against 
what  is  doubted.  It  should  give  heed  even  to  the 
least  evidence,  and  to  all  the  e\'idence  pro  and  roiu 
It  is  the  most  complex  form  of  lielicf,  the  latest  to 
make  its  apjx^aranee  in  consciousness  and  history,  and 
the  most  difficult  correctly  to  regidate  or  appreciate. 
The  child,  the  savage,  and  the  conmion  man  believe 
and  disltelieve  more  readily  than  they  doubt.  Doubt 
is  a  i)eculiarly  inistal>ie  state  of  mind.  Dubious 
questioning  is  to  men  in  general  unpleasant,  and  to 
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many  men  intolerable.  Dull  believing  or  vehement 
(lislR'lii'ving  is  easier  t<i  tlieni,  ami  timre  in  favour 
with  tluMii  even  when  niueh  less  enniiiienilable. 

W'hul,  then,  would  justify  snch  a  state  of  mind  as 
the  seeptieisni  of  al>s<ilute  or  iniiversal  doubt  ?  ^^nly 
a  eompletely  sclf-edntrailictorv  world;  one  iti  vvhieh 
the  evidence  for  uU  opiiiiiaiH  wasef|ual  to  the  evidence 
against  them;  one  in  wjiich  reason  would  be  con- 
demned to  jHM'iR'tual  self-stiiltiheation ;  one  in  which 
all  search  f<ir  truth  and  weighiirg  nf  evidence  would 
necessarily  lead  only  to  learned  ignorance  strictly 
and  literally  understoo<l — an  ignorance  absolute  and 
complete,  and  yet  one  oidy  capable  of  lieing  estab- 
lished by  an  absidnte  and  complete  knowledge.  In 
a  world  so  strangely  constituted  self-contradiction 
would  be  the  one  great  law,  and  the  pure  Pyrrhonist 
the  only  wise  man,  if  even  he  were  wise.  The  inhab- 
itiintii  of  it  would  ne<'d  no  other  excuse  for  their  indi- 
vidual cinitradictions  and  inconsistencies  than  the 
words  of  the  poet : — 

"  Die  Welt  ist  voller  Wittersprucli, 
Und  Bollt«  sicli's  uiclit  widenspreohen  ?" 

The  uniforndy  self-omtradictory  iK?rs<:in  in  a  com- 
pletely self-coulrndictory  world  would,  if  I  may  say 
so,  be  the  only  self-consistent  character. 

The  existence  of  a  self-contradictf>ry  world,  how- 
ever, has  never  yet  l>eon  |in>ve<l,  and  nnist  In?  i>ecul- 
iarly  ditlicult  to  prove  by  those  who  think  nothing 
can  be  proved.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  has  never 
been  shown  tltat  there  are  any  other  contradictions 
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in  the  world  than  those  for  wliich  ancli  beings  as  uur- 
selves — bping8  who  too  frequently  judge  and  act  irra- 
tionally— are  responsible. 


IV,    INCONSISTENCY    OK    SYSTKMATH'    ANi>    UNiVKKSAL 
KISUELIEF 

Agnoatieisrn,  1  proceed  to  maintain,  onumt  be  self- 
consistent  in  the  form  of  systeinatir  and  universal 
disbelief.  In  the  very  act  of  maintaining  that  truth 
cannot  Ik'  reached,  it  implies  that  it  has  been  reached. 
It  is  a  denial  that  trutii  can  he  attained,  hut  an  af- 
firmation of  the  untruatworthiness  of  the  mind.  It 
rejects  all  that  the  mind  ordinarily  regards  as  true, 
but  on  the  ground  that  the  mind  is  ineomp^'tent  to 
ascertain  what  in  true.  Is,  then,  we  are  Ixmnd  to 
ask,  this  allegation  of  the  mind's  incompetency  to 
ascertain  trntli  itself  true?  It  ohviou.'ily  must  be 
held  to  he  so  by  those  who  make  it,  and  who  reject 
all  other  attirmatiims  on  the  strength  of  if.  Unless 
it  be  u  truth,  and  a  truth  better  estaidished  than  all 
fitlier  statements  a.sserted  to  l)e  truths,  agnosticism 
as  universal  disbelief,  as  denial  of  the  existence  and 
possibility  of  knowledge,  can  have  no  ratioin)!  war- 
rant. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  W  a  truth,  what  is  to 
be  made  of  the  doctrine  that  truth  is  unattainable? 
Why,  in  this  ease  truth  has  Iwcn  attained.  One  tnith 
80  comprehensive  as  to  lie  a  whole  philosophy  in  itself 
— ^a  truth  which  einddes  ns  to  decide  on  the  worth  of 
every  proposition  which  the  luinuin  mind  can  enter- 
tain— has  Ijeen  actually  and  adequately  established. 
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If  the  niiiid,  however,  can  acquire  even  one  truth, 
and  especially  if  it  ean  make  itself  master  r>f  so  ab- 
struse and  sigiiiHoant  a  tnith  as  is  alleged,  it  eiinnot 
consistently  lie  held  to  l>e  so  iiiitrnstwortliy  as  the  ag- 
nostic represents  it  to  be.  If  the  mind  be  jnstilied  in 
one  instance  in  saying  No,  it  may  be  warranted  in 
otlier  instances  in  saying  Yes.  The  mind  which  can 
prove  its  own  incnnii>eteuee  can  hardly  b<'  sn  incom- 
petent after  all.  It  thereby  sliows  itself  <'apal)le  of 
aceoinplisliing  an  especially  arduous  task,  the  ascer^ 
tainnient  of  its  own  iitniost  reach  of  capacity  and  fac- 
ulty, of  what  it  ahsubitety  can  and  cannot  do.  This 
must  require  a  nutst  <lifticult  an<l  elatwirat*'  investiga- 
tion into  the  iiuliirc  and  limits  of  intelligence,  and 
the  rea.son  which  can  suc<M'ssfnlly  prosecute  it  cannot 
be  su  weak  as  is  asserted.  There  is  no  kind  of  re- 
search in  which  failure  is  irinre  probable.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  wliich  the  inind  is  less  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  finding  an  answer  tliiin  that  as  to  the  limits 
of  it«  own  cajmcities.  Hence  the  agnostic  negation 
is  a  denial  that  truth  can  be  reached  in  cases  where  its 
attainment  should  be  comparatively  easy,  ba.sed  on 
the  presuppjsition  that  it  has  been  reached  in  a  case 
where  its  attainment  must  be  peculiarly  difficult. 

That  it  is  a  negation — a  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
inteUect  to  accept  anything  as  true — clearly  'hies  not 
affect  the  argument.  It  has  no  relevancy  as  an  an- 
swer to  it,  A  negative  conclusion  should  be  as  much 
a  result  of  investigation  as  a  pisitive  one.  A  nega- 
tive judgment,  if  really  warranted,  is  as  much  a  truth 
as  an  affirmative  one.     Disbelief,  as  already  shown, 
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is  not  thf  M]>|ifisitc  <if  Itclief  Imt  I'vliff  nt"  lln'  ojiixisitf, 
and  as  nmcli  (Jejx'iKlL-iit  mi  iriuh  and  fvidoncc  us  the 
oppjsite  Ix'liff.  Nor  is  disbelief — negative  l>elief — 
easier  to  pn)vc  than  belief — positive  lielief.  Nay,  a 
nepativc  is  often  siXH-ially  difficult  tfi  prove.  And 
tlie  ditticulty  of  pniving  the  vast  mid  daring  negative 
distinctive  of  complete  agnostic  disl)elicf  must  be 
enormous.  In  fact,  it  would  require  ()Mniiscienee  to 
accomplish  such  a  task.  To  altirni  rationally  what 
cannot  lie  known  one  must  have  a  comprehensive  ac- 
quaintance witli  wluitever  ia  or  may  U-;  in  other 
words,  to  know  that  notliiiig  is  knowidile  unc  would 
rwpiire  tu  luive  a  thonuigb  knnwledgt>  of  everything. 
But  an  agnosticism  thus  absolute  would  lie  identical 
with  a  complete  gnosticism.  The  sceptical  "  there  ia 
no  attainable  knowledge  of  truth  "  is  uttermost  scep- 
ticism; but  it  implies  an  "  I  know  tluit  fheri'  is  no 
attainable  knowledge  of  truth,"  whii-li  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  uttermost  ctmceividile  doguiati.sm,  and  nil 
the  more  doginutie  owing  to  its  self-tfoiitradictoriuess. 
Stijijiose  dislielief  puslied  t^)  the  uttermost  |j<:iint 
conceivable.  Supjxise  a  man  to  maintain  that  wo 
have  no  warrant  ff)  believe  anything  and  should  dis- 
believe everything.  iKx-s  he  tliereliy  get  rid  of  Ix'lief 
or  its  obligations?  By  no  means.  He  is  left  with 
an  enormous  amount  of  belief  for  whicii  he  ought  to 
have  good  reasons.  Ilis  disbelief  includes  Ixdief  that 
every  aftirmative  projxisition  which  the  human  mind 
can  entertain  is  false,  and  imjtlies  belief  that  the  evi- 
dence seemingly  for  every  such  projxtsition  is  uusat- 
iafacttiry  while  the  evidence  against  it  is  conclusive. 
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Now  n  man  witli  so  itiuch  belief  as  that  has  surely 
more  instead  of  less  of  it  than  his  neighbfjurs.  Ami 
althoufjh  he  may,  in  one  lacust',  rightly  call  himself 
an  nnbclievcr  or  scp])tic,  he  may  in  another  and  as 
legitimate  a  sense  he  justly  maintained  to  Ix;  a  greater 
dogmatist  than  any  scholastic  metaphysician  or  infal- 
lihilist  thc'oldgian  known  to  history. 

Such  a  sceptic  has  much  faith  of  a  kind,  and  of  a 
kind  greatly  in  need  of  strong  proof.  It  is  a  faith 
which  presupposes  a  demonstration  that  the  world  is 
one  which  warrants  the  inference  only  of  negative 
projx>siti(Hi8.  What  sort  of  world  would  that  be? 
One  entirely  disapjKiinting  to  intelligence.  One  of 
which  the  very  existence  is  inconceivable,  and  which 
were  it  real  would  he  at  every  moment  and  point  of 
its  existence  an  offence  and  torture  to  thought.  Not 
even  the  most  self-confident,  perhajw,  of  transcen- 
dcntalist  mctaphysicitins  will  dare  to  grajiple  with 
the  dread  idea  of  a  world  of  which  notliing  except 
negations  are  true;  and  certainly  no  one  else  will  be 
90  amlacioiis.  Fortunately  the  world  of  ex[)erience 
neither  denumds  from  us  the  snjx'rlniman  intellectual 
exertions  n<ir  intlicts  on  us  the  continuous  and  intol- 
erable intellectual  disapjwintment  which  the  world  of 
the  nhfolute  agiioaticisni  of  dislwlipf  must  do.  The 
actual  world  often  yields,  indeed,  to  our  investigations 
merely  so-called  ''  negative  results  " ;  but  they  are 
"  negative  "  only  in  the  sense  that  they  negate  our 
mincoitcrplitins  of  its  realities;  nc>t  in  a  sense  which 
would  put  the  world  itself  and  reas<;tn  itself  to  shame. 


AGNOSTICISM   AND   FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

V.  Ansoi.rxE  aonobticibm  and  ftebt  PBiwcrpi-ES 

Absolute  agnosticism  we  have  argiied  to  be  inher- 
ently inconsistent.  Let  us  now  consider  it  in  relation 
to  the  primary  grounds  of  belief,  the  ultimate  princi- 
ples of  knowledge. 

The  reality  and  validity  fif  such  primary  groTinds 
or  ultimate  principles  are  implied  in  all  knowledge 
and  reasoning.  The  most  radical  and  resolute  seep 
ticiam  cannot  dispense  with  the  use  of  them  even  when 
attempting  to  displace  and  di.seredit  them.  It  must 
assume  and  proceed  on  them  even  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate ita  rejection  of  them.  Uowever  complete,  it 
cannot  free  itself  from  the  obligation  of  trying  to 
prove  its  assertions  and  endeavouring  to  oouvinco 
others  of  their  truth.  Coinmittcti  although  it  lie  to 
deny  or  question  the  reality  or  attainability  of  truth, 
it  must  claim  to  be  itself  true  aiMl  truly  estaldishcd, 
and  so  far  imply  that  there  is  truth,  and  that  truth 
can  be  distinguished  from  error.  Wliile  unable  to 
admit  tliat  there  is  knowledge,  it  is  not  entitled  to 
believe  or  assert  that  there  is  none  unless  it  knows  its 
belief  or  assertion  to  Ije  well  founded,  which  of  itself 
would  prove  that  there  is  knowledge,  and  that  knowl- 
edge is  distingjiisliablo  from  ignorance  and  illusion. 
The  very  doubt  or  disbelief  distinctive  of  the  agnostic 
supposes,  in  fact,  a  faith  which  implies  a  creed,  a 
whole  system  of  judgments,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  agnostic  denial  of  knowledge,  only  knowledge  can 
justify.  Further,  agnosticism  professes  to  be  a  kind 
of  philosophy,  and  undertakes  to  suppirt  and  defend 
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itself  and  to  assail  and  overthrow  otber  systems  by 
means  of  reason  and  reasoning.  And  this  implies 
that  there  are  laws  of  rational  proeednre,  and  sotue 
criterion  or  criteria  by  whidi  it  may  ho  dctcniiined 
when  these  laws  are  observed  and  when  violated. 

It  fallows  that  the  (juestiou  as  to  the  relationship 
of  absolute  agnosticism  to  primary  principles  of 
knowledge  must  he  one  which  vitally  couecrna  it. 
\Vhat,  then,  is  that  relationship  ? 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  such  an  agnosticism,  if  an 
agnosticism  of  doubt,  uuist  obviously  doubt  all  tirst 
principles,  and  if  an  agnosticism  of  disbelief,  must 
disbelieve  them.  What  it  clearly  cannot  do  is  to  be- 
lieve them.  It  must  reject  them ;  cannot  without  self- 
destrnctiou  accept  them.  Its  attitude  towards  self- 
evidence  is  necessarily  that  of  distrust  or  denial,  not 
that  of  tnist.  In  a  word,  it  must  assume  that  there 
are  no  priTuary  grounds  iif  Iwlief,  no  first  principles 
of  knowledge.  If  there  be  any  such  grounds  or  prin- 
ciples knowledge  exists ;  its  foundations  are  laid,  and 
a  complete  agnosticism  is  manifestly  extravagant. 

In  the  second  place,  the  agnosticism  in  question  is 
not  only  logically  bound  to  make  tlie  assumjrtion  that 
there  are  no  first  principles,  but  vitally  interested  in 
adhering  to  it.  To  have  tu  admit  that  the  assumj*- 
tion  is  unwarranted  is  for  it  eipiivalent  to  liaving  to 
acknowledge  itself  thronghont  essentially  untenable. 
If  the  foundations  of  knowledge  l)c  solid,  if  tlie  laws 
which  regulate  intcllrftual  activity  be  tnistwoiihy, 
the  theorj'  that  the  mind  of  man  can  build  uf  only 
false  and  illusory  structures  must  be  extravagant. 
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Absolute  agiinsticisin,  thou,  is  iiirajmlilc  of  riliipr 
taking  up  or  iiiBliitaining  sut  impartial  attitiido  tow- 
ards first  priiifijtles.  It  may  profess  to  be  fairly 
and  roas<Miably  critical  of  them,  and  neither  more  nor 
k'ss;  but  it  f'annot  really  afford  to  lie  so.  Its  rela- 
tiinisliiji  towards  tiieni  is  of  necessity  as  faulty  as  that 
of  the  most  thorough  dogmatism.  A  right  relation- 
ship to  them  is  one  which  does  not  exclude  criticism 
of  them,  but  whicli  does  exclude  alike  arbitrary  rejec- 
tion of  them  and  predetermination  to  prfive  them  un- 
trustworthy. 

It  does  not  exclude,  T  say,  criticism  of  them — any 
criticism  of  tJiem  which  is  just  and  rational.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  manifestly  incumbent  and  imjwrtant 
part  of  the  work  of  philosophy  to  criticise  and  test  all 
princijdcs  alleged  to  be  primary  either  as  constitutive 
of  knowledge  or  regulative  of  its  growth.  Orilinary 
thought,  of  course,  does  not  do  so.  It  accepts  thera 
without  tpiestion ;  apprehends,  Ix'lieves,  and  acts  on 
them  uiireilectively  as  self-evident.  And  tliis  is  quite 
natural.  It  is  all  that  the  ordinary  man  can  do,  and 
all  that  he  feels  the  slighteat  need  of  doing.  But 
there  is  an  obvious  ilisadvantage  attached  to  his  mode 
of  procedure.  The  ordinary  uuiii  very  often  accepts 
as  self-evident  what  is  extremely  questionable  or  en- 
tirely erroneous.  Wliat  he  deems  primary  certainties 
may  be  merely  inherited  or  current  prejudices.  What 
he  trusts  as  natural  reason  or  cominon-Hen.'^e  nuiy  be 
unnatural  or  nonsensical.  A  genuine  philosopher 
cannot  take  the  ordinary  man  as  liis  guide  or  example. 

Nor  can  he  take  as  such  the  ordinary  scientist 
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Thr-  wrii'iitific  H|H^cin1iHt  is,  of  course,  nmoh  more  care- 
ful in  Imh  (Iciiliiif;  will)  HrHt  principles  than  the  ordi- 
iiiiry  iiiiiti ;  Iml  Iu'.h  ultiliitlc  townrils  thciii  Ih  not  csseji- 
IIhII}'  (lilTcreiit.  He  tlix-s  nnt  any  iimrc  than  the 
or<linary  man  inaki'  thcni  ii  sul)jc<'t  of  sjieoiiil  investi- 
^Hliiiti.  lie  dooH  not  dittcriininntc  llicni  frnm  all  else 
that.  rH  to  Im"  found  in  llioufrlit,  ami  exiiiiiinp  (liein  in 
llifniwlvr'M,  in  ihfir  iiiti-r-rclatiims,  and  their  bear- 
ings on  knowledge  an  a  vvliolo.  lie  sintjdy  selects 
thoHe  of  which  ««  u  sjX'ciiilisl  he  has  need,  and  of  the 
p<>cnliar  worth  of  which  he  is  aware.  Scientific 
thought  is  thuH,  like  ordinary  thought,  uncritical  in 
ili*  iittilutic  towards  knowledge  and  the  first  princi- 
ples tlicrfMif.  None  of  the  sjK'cial  scicjices  start  with 
n  criticism  an<l  theory  of  knowledge.  An<l  in  so  do 
ing  they  ni'l  wisely,  for  ittherwise  they  would  find  it 
tlirtii*ult  to  start  at  all. 

Philosophy  even  may  so  far  proceed  in  the  same 
way.  Its  (jrovince  is,  not  like  that  of  the  sciences, 
utere  sections  of  knowledge,  but  kjiowledge  as  a  whole. 
It  may,  however,  simply  accept  knowledge  as  given  to 
it  through  the  sciences;  i>r,  in  other  wonls,  may  make 
the  sciences  the  objt'ct  »>f  its  study,  trace  their  rela- 
tions, cxJiibit  them  as  an  organic  whole,  co-ordinate 
and  conddne  their  t'onclusious,  and  present  to  the 
mind  as  i^>rrect  a  picture  as  it  can  of  the  whole  intel- 
ligibh'  world  from  the  n^sulls  thus  obtained.  Philos- 
opliy  at  this  stage — what  may  be  called  jxisitive  or 
adentitic  philoso]»hy— tlitTcrs  frvnn  orvlinary  thought 
and  sixvial  scientific  thou^i  simply  in  virtue  ■»f  its 
grarnility  or  coni])reliensiT«iM88.     It  is  not  self-criti- 
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cisiiig  thought;  althniigli  rciisoupil  it  is  tuiretleetive ; 
it  builds  lip  what  is  admit  tcii  to  he  knowledge  into  a 
systematic  or  structural  unity,  hut  it  docs  not  inquire 
what  so-called  knowledge  is  or  is  essentially  worth;  it 
is  merely  an  advance  on  sjiecial  science,  as  special 
science  itself  is  on  ordinary  knowledge,  and  ordinary 
knowledge  on  crude  sensation.  Along  the  whole  line 
the  mind  never  changes  its  attitude  towards  its  ob- 
jects; at  the  end  this  is  just  what  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning; it  is  assumptive  and  dogmatic  throughout. 

Philosophy,  however,  may  assume,  and  is  liound  to 
assume,  another  attitude ;  may  i)ass,  and  ought  to  pass, 
from  a  dogmatic  to  a  critical  stage.  It  is  called  on  to 
undertake  a  task  which  neither  ordinary  thought  nor 
special  science  can  f)crform,  and  yet  which  is  a  much- 
needed  supplement  to  the  work  of  liuth — namely,  a 
methodical  and  impartial  examination  of  the  condi- 
tions and  guarantees  of  knowledgtr  as  such,  and  in 
whatever  form  it  may  appear.  And  in  the  fulfilment 
of  this  duty  it  nnist  bo  largely  a  criticism  of  the  so- 
called  primary  or  ultimate  principles  of  knowledge. 

The  criticism  may  conceivably  lead  to  a  comjjletely 
sceptical  result;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  show  all  so- 
called  knowledge  to  bo  credulity  and  all  so-called 
science  to  be  illusory.  It  may  conceivably  convict 
reason  itself  of  lx>ing  responsible  for  the  inconsist- 
encies in  agnostic  argumentation,  and  make  so  mani- 
fest the  constitutional  invalidity  and  vanity  of 
thought  as,  in  a  sort  of  way,  to  justify  the  claim  of 
absolute  agnosticism  to  be  the  best  philosophy  attain- 
able.    The  conceivability  of  the  criticism  having  so 
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treiueiidoiis  an  issue,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient 
grouncJ  for  refusing  to  undertake  it.  Rather  is  it 
a  reason  for  undertiiking  it,  nnd  for  conilni'ting  it  in 
as  earnest  and  tliorongli  a  manner  as  iiosaible. 

Tlie  right,  then,  of  the  sceptic  to  institute  a  criti- 
cism of  the  cfiuditions  of  knowledge  is  not  here  called 
in  question.  On  the  contrary,  to  institute  it  is  fully 
adniilled  to  l«;  a  philosophical  dtitj.  Nor  is  it  over- 
severity  or  even  over-siibtility  which  is  held  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  sceptical  criticism  of  principles.  What  it 
is  charged  with  is  unfairness,  unreasonableness. 

The  most  thorough  sceptic  can  no  more  refuse  to 
proceed  from  and  make  us<>  of  first  principles  than  the 
most  absolute  dogmatist.  Let  him  analyse  the  men- 
tal proccssr^s  and  verbal  argmnentulions  through 
which  he  reaches  and  justifies  his  sceptical  views  and 
conclusions,  and  he  nuist  inevitably  find  those  princi- 
ples to  have  been  his  own  prinuiry  assumptions. 
Hence  he  is  as  much  bound  as  other  thinkers  to  be- 
ware of  taking  for  first  principles  what  are  not  such. 
Up  ought  carefully  to  di.stingui.'<li  tbcui  from  all  that 
is  of  an  a  poslcriori,  ]iartieular,  contingent,  or  infer- 
ential character  in  intellection  and  Indief.  lie  should 
criticise  every  apparent  first  principle  with  a  view 
to  detennine  whether  it  is  not  merely  a]>])arent,  or 
secondary,  or  false,  lie  should  only  accept  it  as  what 
it  seems  or  is  said  to  be  after  he  has  satisfied  himself 
that  it  really  is  primary  or  a  priori;  that  it  is  self- 
evident  and  necessary — not  only  immediately  seen  to 
be  true,  but  what  must  be  true ;  and  that  it  is  natural 
ami  universal — true  always  and  everywhere,  true  for 
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all  persons  and  in  all  cases.  So  far  as  he  merely  does 
that  he  is  plainly  within  his  right,  and  only  acts  as  he 
ought  to  do. 

But  as  plainly  he  has  no  right  to  resist  real  self- 
pvidtnife  or  to  reject  what  are  truly  first  principles. 
That,  however,  is  precisely  what  an  absolute  agnostic 
rie\^CT  fails  to  do,  and  indeed,  must  do.  His  whole 
hypothesis  conquds  him  ti>  take  uji  a  distinctly  an- 
tagonistic attitude  towards  first  principles.  He  can- 
not afford  to  assent  even  to  self-evidence.  Were  he 
to  do  sf>  he  would  have  no  case.  He  must  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  reality  and  validity  even  of  first 
principles.  And  that  is  an  obviously  wrong  at- 
titude to  assume  towards  tbem.  Priitiary  and  self- 
evident  trutlis,  necessury  conditions  of  knowledge,  are 
entitled  to  be  trusted.  Mental  sanity  requires  their 
acceptance.  Whoever  rejects  them,  whoever  begins 
with  doubt  <jr  dislielief  of  tliom,  starts  as  an  agnostic 
in  order  that  he  may  end  as  one,  and  so  \)c  consistent 
in  absurdity  throughout.  Tlie  absolute  agnostic 
Muist  act  tlius. 

His  demand  for  priwrf  of  what  are  truly  jiriniitivc 
judgments  or  first  principles  is,  of  course,  one  which 
cannot  lie  met,  but  it  is  also  one  which  it  is  irrational 
to  make.  Tliey  cannot  l^e  c<>nclusi<ins  of  any  process 
of  proof  seeing  that  they  are  the  ojuditions  of  all 
proofs  and  conclusions.  "  Did  not  reasoning,"  said 
Royer-C'oUard,  "  rest  ujxm  principles  anterior  to  it- 
self, analysis  would  he  without  end,  and  synthesis 
without  conuuencement."  As  all  reasoning  supjMjses 
knowledge,  all  knowledge  cannot  be  gained  by  reason- 
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iiig.  In  rffiisiiig  to  accept  first  principles  without 
proof  an  agnostic  acts  as  foolishly  as  a  man  who 
should  insist  on  being  provided  with  a  medium 
wherewith  he  may  see  light,  ulthough  light  is  itself 
the  only  medium  by  which  anything  can  lx>  seen. 

The  right  attitude  of  mind,  tlien,  towards  first 
principles  is  that  of  belief,  because  of  their  self -evi- 
dence. Donbt  or  disl)elief  <>f  their  truth  and  validity 
is  a  wilful  rejection  of  the  light  of  self-evidence,  and 
begs  the  question  in  favour  of  scepticism. 

This  is  all  the  more  manifest  inasnuich  as  agnos- 
ticism itself  has  to  assume  and  make  use  of  them  in 
order  to  vindicate  its  rejection  of  them.  No  other- 
wise can  it  justify  its  doubt  or  disbelief  of  truth  or 
knowledge.  But  it  thus  places  itself  in  a  most  equiv- 
ocal and  iricousistcnt  |josition  relatively  alike  to  truth, 
knowledge,  and  the  laws  of  reason. 

It  need  not  deny  that  {rulk  extols.  It  may  or  may 
not  admit  that  there  is  truth.  IJut  it  must  deny  or 
question  that  truth  can  lie  found,  and  yet  nuist  also 
claim  to  be  itself  true,  and  truly  cstahlished. 

It  cannot  admit  that  there  is  knoirledfje ;  for  kn<nvl- 
edge  even  of  a  phenomenon  is  not  itself  phenomenal, 
and  so-called  subjective  eert,ainty  is  mere  feeling. 
Wherever  there  is  knowledge  mere  feeling  and  sub- 
jectivity are  transcended.  Knowledge  implies  judg- 
ment, lint  the  judgment  that  everything  is  or  is  not, 
or  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  a  phe- 
nomenon as  contradistinguished  from  a  reality,  is  not 
itself  given  as  a  ])hcfnimenfin.  What  agnosticism 
really  asks  us  to  accept,  therefore,  is  not  the  simply 
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phpnoiiienul,  lint  a  svstfin  i»f  jiKiginciits  rfgnniiug 
phcnomenn.  But  tliat  it  can  only  do  on  the  ground 
of  knowlfdgc,  notwithstanding  its  denial  of  the  pos- 
sihility  of  knowledge. 

It  must,  further,  refuse  to  accept  even  the  necessary 
laws  of  thought  as  true,  or  to  admit  that  anything 
really  is  what  it  neei-.-ssarily  ajjjx-ars  in  thonght  to  lie; 
for  not  to  do  so  would  be  the  retractation  of  all  that  is 
distinctive  of  it.  And  yet  it  is  only  by  availing  it- 
self of  those  laws  that  it  can  give  any  plausibility  to 
its  own  reasonings.  The  reasoning  of  the  agnostic  is 
as  de|)en<lent  as  the  reasouing  of  other  men  on  tlie 
existence  and  validity  of  the  necessary  principles  of 
thoiiglit.  In  setting  those  principles  aside,  therefore, 
he  as  thoroughly  refutes  his  own  conclusions  as  those 
of  his  opponents, — or  rather  more  so,  for  his  oppo- 
nents do  not  admit  that  he  ia  entitled  to  discard  first 
princi]des.  If  he  cannot  .show  that  he  is  warranted 
to  do  that,  his  explicit  refiitatif>n  of  others  is  the  part 
of  his  procedure  in  which  he  fails,  and  his  implicit 
refutation  of  himself  the  part  of  it  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeds. He  dftes  not  accomplish  what  he  wishes,  and 
•Iocs  accomplish  what  he  docs  not  wish. 

It  has  always  been  the  boast  of  the  absolute  philo- 
Bphical  sceptic  that  no  opponent  can  refute  him.  It 
"Is  so  far  true.  There  can  lx>  no  direct  demonstrative 
contradiction  of  a  .scepticism  which  is  content  to  jus- 
tify universal  douht  simply  by  the  {jossibility  of  such 
doubt.  ^Vtlatever  answers  be  given  to  it,  whatever 
rea.sons  lie  urged  against  it,  must  fall  under  what  it 
questions,  seeing  that  it  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
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tnitli  of  tlip  cHiiiditifiiisi  tin  wliifli  all  iiUfllifreiiof  urnl 
iiiffrenw  ilcjx-mi.  All  tlioiij;lil  iniist  rest  on  first 
priiit'ij)lp8 — on  trutlis  vvtiicli  Lave  their  evidence  in 
themselves,  and  wbieh,  in  order  to  be  believed,  re- 
qnire  fnily  to  l>e  aj)prehen(Jetl.  Tf  n  man  deny  tlicni, 
yaw  cannot  deduetivelv  prove  them  t.(>  liim,  nor  eiin 
yon  prove  anything  to  him,  for  they  are  the  conditions 
of  all  rational  ami  sane  thinking.  If,  when  you  ap- 
peal to  one  of  those  truths,  a  man,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  show  that  it  is  ititrinsieally  untrue  or  doubtful, 
simply  says,  "  I  do  not  choose  to  admit  it,"  "  I  find  it 
possible  to  reject  it,  and  therefore  T  reject  it,"  there 
is  no  further  argiuuent  possible  between  you  and  liiui 
in  the  direct  line.  But  can  the  agnostic  fairly  claim 
this  as  a  triumph  !  Assuredly  not.  It  merely  means 
that  ratlier  than  he  considered  a  bad  reasoner,  he  is 
willing  to  accept  ati  absurd  premiss;  that,  in  order  to 
justify  an  argument  %vhich  implies  the  falsity  of  a 
self-evident  prinei|>le,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  falsity  as  a  truth.  But  every  alleged  logical  vic- 
tory of  this  kind  nuist  Ix"  deemed  a  real  rational  defeat 
by  every  truly  reasonable  mind.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  will  over  reason,  the  substitution  of  will  for 
reason. 

Assent  to  first  principles  is  not,  as  the  agnostic 
would  have  us  8upfHi.s<>,  mere  belief  or  blind  Iru-st.  It 
is  tin  acceptance  of  self -evidence,  just  and  ratiimal  in 
it,self,  and  capable  of  lieingcorrolmrated  by  legitimate 
and  adequate  criteria.  In  withholding  it,  the  abso- 
lute agnostic,  the  genwine  and  thorough  sceptic,  de- 
mauds  t<j  be  directly  refuted,  which  is  absurd,  but 
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inakea  no  attempt  directly  to  jxistify  himself,  although 
that  is  greatly  needed.  What  he  opposes  to  self-evi- 
dence is  self-will.  What  he  opposes  to  intuitive 
rational  insight  is  intellectual  caprice.  He  decides 
against  reason  ah  initio  without  reason.  In  a  word, 
liis  rejection  of  the  laws  of  thought  is  an  essentially 
arbitrary,  irratiotinl  act. 


VT.  AB80r,fTK  AONOSTICISM  ANH  PRACTICAL  LIFK 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  "  is  an  axiom 
whicii  lioMs  goud  of  pmjMisitions  and  thetiries  as  well 
as  of  tilings  and  [R-rsnns.  AH  trndis  tend  to  good, 
and  all  errors  to  evil.  A  theory  or  system  which 
cannot  l>e  acted  ou  is  one  which  is  greatly  to  he  dis- 
trusted. How  stands  it  in  this  resjiect  with  agnosti- 
cism? Can  it  be  made  to  hannoiiise  with  the  require- 
ments of  ]>ractical  life,  or  with  tlic  nature  of  nuui  as  a 
being  foriiie<l  fur  action  i  The  answer  uuist  \>c  in  the 
negative.  Agnosticism  is  not  a  system  whicli  will 
work.  Its  relation  to  practice  is  unnatural  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  it  is  inci insistent  with  any  accepta- 
ble thefiry  of  duty  and  conduct. 

Botli  our  physical  and  moral  life  have  imjierative 
practical  rei^uirenvents  with  which  every  consistently 
and  completely  agnostic  the<iry,  eitlier  of  doubt  ur 
disbelief,  must  inevitably  come  into  conflict.  Man  is 
born  to  act,  and  must  act  on  pain  of  death.  In  act- 
ing he  comes  under  obligations  which  he  must  fidfil, 
otherwise  conscience  will  |)ninnunce  him  deserving 
of  contempt  and   punishment.      With  this  state  of 
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tilings,  neither  absolute  disbelief  nor  absolute  doubt 
fan  be  got  to  accord.  If  tbcre  be  no  truth,  there  can 
be  no  moral  truth.  If  reason  be  untrustworthy,  its 
ethical  deeisinus  ean  have  no  elaiiu  to  be  trusted.  If 
we  have  no  right  to  believe,  we  can  have  no  ground  to 
act.  If  total  stispensinn  of  judgment  be  the  proper 
rule  of  iutelligence,  total  cessation  from  action  must 
be  the  projier  rule  of  will.  Here  agntjsticisni  seems 
in  presence  of  an  insu|)crable  difficulty,  and  certainly 
of  one  which  has  never  l)een  suniiounted. 

Some  have  evaded  it  by  saying  that  man  was  so 
self-contratlictory  a  being  that  this  additional  contra- 
diction need  not  be  taken  into  account,  or  should  l)e 
credited  to  human  nature  instead  of  charged  against 
the  agnostic  representation  of  that  nature.  This  may 
pass  as  a  joke,  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  as  an  argu- 
ment. Any  view  (»f  tlie  hunum  intellect  wjiich  exhib- 
its it  as  essentially  self-eontradietory  is  already,  ipso 
facto,  highly  suspicious ;  but  all  suspicions  against  it 
receive  strong  eonfinnation  when  it  is  seen  to  be  in 
opjKPsitinn  alwj  to  the  implications  of  instinct  and 
apjx'tite,  of  affection  and  duty,  aTj<l  to  \yc,  in  fact,  such 
as  would  jiaralysc  the  entire  emotive  and  active  nat- 
ure, from  its  lowest  physical  prompting  to  its  highest 
s])irttual  aspiration. 

There  are  others  who  have,  in  substance,  said: 
.\dhere  to  agtiosticism  as  a  theorj',  but  do  as  others 
do  in  i)ractice.  Conform  to  common  tliought  and  the 
(trdinary  modes  of  life  as  regards  conduct,  follow  the 
promptings  of  nature,  listen  to  what  sounds  as  the 
voice  of  duty,  while  sceptical  as  to  the  groimds  and 
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worth  of  liuinan  judgments.  Doubt  or  disbelieve  all 
that  is  received  by  human  beings  as  true  and  certain, 
yet  be  as  prompt  as  others  to  decide  and  as  energetic 
to  execute  wlien  action  is  required.  That  means, 
however,  that  the  best  thing  which  au  agnostic  can  do 
is  to  act  as  if  agnosticism  were  not  triie.  And,  in 
fact,  the  shrewdest  and  most  ingenuous  of  agnostics 
liave  confessed  that  they  did  so,  and  could  not  help 
doing  so,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  oommon  life.  But 
why,  then,  supjxvse  that  their  theory  can  Im?  acted  on 
at  all  i  If  they  cannot  act  on  it  as  regards  ordinary 
lliitigs,  how  can  they  assume  that  it  may  be  acted  on 
as  regards  higher  tilings  i  If  a  theory  wliich  pre- 
tends to  he  universal  will  plainly  not  apply — not  work 
— in  one  sphere,  is  it  not  likely  to  be  eiiually  at  fault 
in  others  ?  Is  not  the  projier  inference  that  it  will 
work  nowhere ;  that  as  regards  action  or  conduct  it 
ci^mplctely  breaks  down;  that  it  is  to  be  trusted 
neither  as  to  our  lower  nnr  higher  life — neither  as  to 
tliis  world  nor  any  other?  Yet  is  it  credible  that 
tlmugbt  should  lie  so  related  (or  unrelated)  to  action, 
trutli  to  life  ? 

There  arc  agnostics  who  have  dealt  with  the  diffi- 
culty in  question  in  still  another  way.  They  have 
entirely  seimriited  theory  and  conduct,  so  ilivided  rea- 
son as  to  destroy  its  unity,  aiul  formed,  instead  eif  one 
homogenefius  and  harmonioua  philosfiphical  doctrine, 
two  heterogeneous  and  discordant  ones — the  one  spec- 
ulative ati<l  see]>licaK  the  other  practical  and  dog- 
matic Could  this  procedure  \h-  justified,  no  further 
prof)f  would  Ix-  needed  of  the  constitutional  self-oon- 
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tradittoriuess  of  the  iiuuiiiii  iutellect.  But  no  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found  for  such  dualism  as  is  alleged,  or 
warrant  for  such  "  double  Iwok-koeping  "  as  is  adopt- 
ed. Tlic  agnostics  referred  to  fuivc  seen  that  they 
must  sacrifice  either  tiieir  agiKisticisui  tu  nutrality,  or 
morality  to  their  agnostieisiu ;  and  (heir  reverence  for 
morality  iias  Ix'cn  sufficiently  sti-ong  to  induce  tlicm 
to  elKnise  the  fonnor  course  as  the  lesser  evil.  They 
have  thus  made  in  favour  of  morality  the  greatest  sac- 
rifice which,  as  philosophers,  they  could  make — the 
sacrifice  of  their  philosuphical  princi])!es  and  consist- 
CUC3'.  The  moralist  may  eouimcnd  tlieiu  in  conse- 
quence, but  the  approval  of  the  logician  cannot  be 
exi>ected. 

Absolute  agnosticism,  then,  owing  t<>  its  intrinsic 
self-c<>ntradict<.iriness,  has  among  other  defects  that  of 
logically  necessitating  cither  a  Ircmcndous  intellect- 
ual or  a  tremeiidnus  ethical  sacrifice,  or  both.  It 
must  be  inconsisknt  either  with  reason  or  duty,  or 
both.  The  nearer  it  n|)proaebcs  to  alisoluteness,  or 
essential  universality  and  completeness,  the  more  cer- 
tainly will  it  sliMW  itself  incompatible  with  either  true 
science  or  right  practice. 

As  I  am  at  present  dealing  merely  witli  absolute 
agnosticism,  to  luive  indicated  in  this  general  way 
that  it  affects  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  may 
be,  perhaps,  all  ihat  is  here  strictly  re<|uire(i.  Yet 
it  can  hardly  be  irrelevant  alsu  to  refer  in  a  few 
sentences  to  the  agnosticism  which  is  si>ccially  direct- 
ed against  knowledge  and  certitmlc  in  morals. 

There  is  such  an  agnosticism.  Morality  has  never 
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had  any  pxrfptionnl  inumniitv  from  the  assaults  of 
stf|>ticiil  crilifisiii ;  rmr  is  it  likely  cvi-r  tct  hiivi'  it. 
The  liighest  trutli  accpssihlc  to  the  human  intellect  is 
just  tlio  triitli  lunst  iti  (hiiigor  of  Ixnng  .susjKH'tct]  and 
rejected  liy  it.  The  impressions  of  sense  find,  as  a 
nile,  a  readier  assent  than  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
When  Kant  assumed  the  mora!  inqwrative  to  he  a 
limit  which  even  a  critieisni  that  disregarded  eviny 
other  might  Ik-  exjx'cted  to  recognise,  he  made  the 
mistake  of  judging  of  others  hy  what  he  was  himself. 
He  credited  mankind,  that  is  to  say,  with  such  a  sense 
of  the  sacreduess  of  duty  as  is  possessed  only  by  a  few. 
And  he  forgot  the  teaching  of  exiKTiciicc  transmitted 
(o  us  hy  history;  overlmjked  the  historical  fact  that 
the  agnosticism  wliich  (juestions  the  rcalily  of  mural 
distinctions  is  as  old,  and  has  hoen  as  ])revalent,  as 
that  which  throws  dnuht  on  the  existence  of  external 
things,  or  any  oUier  form  of  scepticism. 

Long  iK'fore  the  Christian  era  there  were  agnostics 
who  traced  all  moral  heliefs  to  non-rational  causes. 
The  sophists  and  sceptics  of  ancient  Greece — a  Gor- 
gias  and  I*rotag<ira9,  Arcesilaos  and  ('ameades,  jEne- 
sidemns  and  Agrippii,  for  examide — were  wont  to 
exi)atiate  on  the  diversity,  eouHict,  ami  arhitrariness 
of  those  heliefs,  and  of  the  customs,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions to  which  tliey  hail  given  rise,  and  on  the  impossi- 
^  liility  of  finding  for  thcni  any  fixed  standard  or  sure 
^1  criterion.  The  same  must  l»e  sai<l  of  the  succession 
r  of  sceptical  thinkers  from  Montaigne  to  Hume.     And 
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iiiorp  numerutis  and  varied  than  in  recent  times.  In- 
dividualism, positivism,  naturalism,  sensationalism, 
pantheism,  pessimism,  and  anarchism  have  all  been 
prevalent  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  have  all  shown  agnostic  tendencies,  and  have 
all  supplied  agnosticism  with  keenly  sceptical  assail- 
ants of  the  very  buses  of  a  real  or  credible  ethics.  The 
history  of  pliilnsfiphy  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  at  all  that 
agnosticism  as  to  morality  is  not  only  jiossible  but 
may  assume  iiiaiiy  and  plausible  forms.  The  idea  of 
duty  on  which  all  morality  rests,  is  as  capid>ie  of 
being  impugned  as  the  idea  of  God,  on  which  all 
religion  rests. 

Wherever  a  real  agnosticism  finds  entrance  ethical 
agnosticism  may  be  expected  to  follow.  A  sincere 
agnosticism  must  tend  towards  completeness.  Hence 
it  will  naturally  and  necessarily  invade  and  seek  to 
make  its  own  the  sphere  of  morality.  And  it  will  be 
especially  difficult  to  prevent  its  succeeding  if  it  be  to 
any  considerable  extent  of  an  anti-religious  character, 
seeing  that  the  connection  iM'tween  religious  and  mor- 
al faith,  religious  and  moral  character  and  conduct, 
is  especially  close  and  strong.  Agnosticism  as  to  the 
bases  of  either  religion  or  morals  cannot  fail  to  spread 
and  intensify  agnosticism  as  to  those  of  the  other. 
There  is,  f>f  course,  no  s^iccies  of  agnosticism  so  harm- 
ful as  that  which  undermines  moral  principles  and 
weakens  au<l  vitiates  moral  practice,  But  all  agnos- 
ticism contributes,  and  anti-religious  agnosticism  es- 
pecially, to  feed  and  foster  that  form  of  it.  Hence  all 
agnosticism,  and  espccinlly  anti-religious  agnosticism, 
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may  fairly  Lh;  lieki  to  tend  to  the  demoralisatiou  of 
individnala  and  of  sivieties. 

For  a  man  like  Kant  or  Fichte,  in  whom  the  voice 
of  etiMsciencp  (>(nui(i.s  cleai'ly  us  tlie  very  voioe  of  Ootl, 
the  moral  law  may  not  imnaturally  seem  as  the  strong- 
est and  surest,  or  even  as  the  sole  yet  sufficient,  barrier 
to  sceptical  doubt  or  denial  of  objective  existence. 
It  is  not  so  inexplicable  as  is  cominotily  snpjxiscd 
that  Kant,  after  he  had  laboriously  sought  to  show 
that  the  8jH»culative  use  of  reason  only  leads  us  stage 
after  stage,  tlirongh  its  forms,  categories,  and  ideas, 
deejjer  and  deejxjr  into  subjectivity  and  ilhision, 
could  yet  fancy  that  the  practical  reason  was  sufficient 
to  secure  us  a  foothold  on  eternal  reality.  For  by 
men  like  Kant  the  mural  law  is  vividly  realised  as 
standing  in  far  closer  irlatioiiship  to  their  very  selves 
than  the  outward  world  does,  and  at  tlie  same  time  in 
a  far  more  independent  relationship.  The  world  of 
the  senses  is  to  s<i  large  an  extent  what  it  is  tiwing  to 
the  constitution  of  the  senses  tliat  it  is  oomparatively 
easy  for  them  to  regard  it  as  wholly  a  creation  of  the 
itiiml.  The  moral  law,  on  the  other  hand,  presents 
itself  to  them  as  beneath  and  beyond  sense,  indejx^n- 
dent  of  and  alxtve  them,  universal  aiid  eternal,  inniuit- 
able  and  divine. 

Hut  will  the  generality  of  men,  or  even  of  philos- 
ophers, ho  so  impressed  i  Exfjerience  and  liistory 
clearly  teach  us  that  they  will  not.  Convince  them 
that  tlieir  faculties  are  deceptive,  and  that  the  objects 
of  sense  and  the  contents  of  the  positive  sciences  are 
only  subjective  apix;arancos  and  their  ideal  connec- 
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tions,  and  hopeless  niUBt  it  be  to  try  to  persuade  them 
that  the  catPKorical  iitiperative  ia  an  absohite  reality 
and  II  law  hiiuliiig  ou  all  intoUigpnces.  Onliiiary 
humanity  will  only  regard  innrnl  jvuigiiients  and  be- 
liefs as  on  a  level,  so  far  as  truth  and  eertainty  are 
(■(iticcriK'd,  with  ntlicr  kinds  uf  judgments  and  Iwliefa. 
Bring  men  Ih  think  that  there  is  no  ohjeetive  truth 
outside  of  the  region  uf  morals,  and,  as  a  ruli\  wiiiit 
they  will  eonehule  is  not  that  there  is  such  truth 
there,  but  that  there  is  such  truth  nowhere ;  tluit  so- 
called  moral  knowledge  uuist  Ih-  as  tleeeptive  as  all 
else  that  is  called  knowledge,  and  morality  itself  of 
no  exeeptional  vabMity. 

Agnosticism,  then,  is  ethieally  as  well  as  intellect- 
ually unsatisfactory.  It  cannot  bo  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  yield  good  fniits;  lo  enlighten  and  guide 
practice;  to  invigorate,  purify,  or  ennoble  life.  Ou 
the  contrary,  it  tends  ti>  weaken  and  destroy  all  trust, 
even  in  the  foundiitions  of  virtue  and  duty,  and  to 
produce  ami  diffuse  that  sort  of  doubt  an<l  dislndief 
of  wliieh  the  inevitable  issues  are  despair  and  dcsida- 
tion.  A  sold  from  which  all  moral  faith  has  gone  is, 
indeed,  a  soul  that  has  lost  all  true  good,  and  is  itself 
a  lost  soul. 

"  Ah  niiixic  und  splcmlonr 

Survive  not  tlie  lump  and  the  lute, 
Tlie  heart's  ecliix-s  rvuiler 

No  sojig  when  I  ho  spirit  is  nmte  : — 
No  song  but  H)u]  <]irK(« 

Like  the  wind  ia  a  rtiintsi  chII, 
Or  the  iiKiiirnfiil  siirKcs 
That  ring  the  <K>4ul  Henuinn's  knell." 

— Shelley's  "  Adonais." 
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ON     MITIGATED     AND     PARTIAL     AGNOSTICISM 
AND  THEIR   FORMS 

Absolute  agnostieism  may  be  verbally  professed,  but 
is  not  really  credible,  aiu!  cannot  be  ctmsisteiitly  pre- 
wiiteil  or  logically  ilcfemled.  A  univcrsjil  suspcfusion 
of  jiulgiiiC'Ut  or  entire  negation  of  knowledge  is  not 
only  a  false  but  an  unattainable  ideal.  Its  realisation 
would  l>e  the  extinction  of  intelligenre.  Some  de- 
gree of  faitb  in  anil  knowledge  of  tr\itli  is  as  neeessary 
to  the  niiiiil  as  some  measure  of  breath  and  air  t<j  the 
body.  Reason  can  no  more  lie  sustained  and  exer- 
cised in  a  vacuum  than  can  any  of  the  other  powers 
of  life.  Hence  agnosticism  has  never  been  able  to 
present  itstdf  in  a  pure  and  full  form.  Absolute  ag- 
nosticism lias  not  attained  to  actual  existence.  His- 
tory shows  us  ordy  more  or  less  elnse  iipproximationa 
and  more  or  less  ingenious  counterfeits  of  it.  All 
known  ty]x»s  or  schemes  of  agnosticism  have  lieen 
either  incomplete  as  tii  nature  or  extension  or  as  to 
iMitb  nature  and  ext<'nhi(in  ;  in  ntlier  wxnls.  all  agnos- 
ticism has  iK'cn  either  of  wliat  may  Im  called  a  miti- 
gated or  a  j>artial  kind  or  both  mitigated  and  partial. 
That  fact,  however,  raises  the  very  im{x)rtant 
questions,  Can  agnosticism  be  either  mitigated  or  lim- 
ited in  a  legitimate  and  satisfactory  manner  i     lias 
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it  vvvr  liccn  so  niitigatetl  and  li  mi  tod  If  Tlicy  cannot 
be  hero  quite  passed  over.  That  agnostics  tlieniselvea 
so  frequently  ignore  tlieni  makes  it  only  the  more 
necessary  that  non-ugiiosticH  shoiiUl  not,  e^ivrially  as 
any  critical  survey  of  the  historic  forms  of  agnosti- 
cism S(x>n  shows  that  both  the  mitigation  ami  limita- 
tion have  always  lx?en  fruitless  ao  far  as  eoiicernod 
their  main  ohject,  and  tliat  it  is  vaiu  to  endeavour  to 
rationalise  the  irrationaL 


1.    MITIGATED  A0N08TIC18M.       ITS  tmOERLTlNO 

AS8DMPTIOXS 

^litigated  agnosticism  is  invariably  scepticism 
modified  by  a  doginatisiu  in  which  agnostics  are  r>f  all 
men  the  least  entitled  to  indulge.  Only  through  a 
surreptitious  commingling  of  scepticism  with  dogma- 
tism can  any  form  of  mitigated  agnosticism  be  made 
to  assume  an  apjiearance  of  plausibility.  Continuous 
self-contradiction  is  accordingly  its  inevitable  and 
predominant  characteristic.  That  characteristic,  in- 
deed, is  what  distinguishes  it  from  the  consciousness, 
however  vivid,  of  the  necessary  imperfection  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  The  latter,  a  <lue  sense  of  one's  ig- 
norance, is  not  only  a  quite  legitimate  but  a  habitual- 
ly appropriate  frame  of  mind  for  all  mankind.  No 
man  knows  anything  completely — knows  anything  in 
its  whole  nature  and  in  all  its  relations.  A  perfect 
knowledge  of  any  object,  however  simple  and  small, 
is  onlj'  pctssible  on  the  presupposition  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  omne  scibile, — of  all  truth  and  of 
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all  fPiility, — ()f  Giiil,  the  iiuivtTse,  iiiid  niiiu, — such 
knowlcilgc  as  can  bflong  to  Gml  alone.  The  wiser  a 
man  is  tiip  more  likely  will  he  lie  to  feel  that  he  knows 
so  little,  and  that  little  so  sujierticially, — that  any 
kniiwlctlge  he  may  1)C  creditetl  with  is  not  only  noth- 
ing to  hoast  of  but  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
knowledge.  The  words  of  S<x;rate8,  "  I  know  noth- 
ing, exee]>t  that  I  know  nothing,"  and  those  of  St. 
Paul,  "If  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  anything, 
he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know,"  bore  in 
them  no  agnostic  or  sceptical  meaning,  but  were  sim- 
ply 8<imewliat  paradoxical,  yet  apt  and  effective  ex- 
pressions, of  wliat  Six'rates  and  St.  Paul  felt  as  to  the 
littleness  and  defects  of  their  own  knowledge  and  of 
all  creaturely  intelligence.  If  treated  as  strictly  and 
sfieculatively  true  they  are  thoroughly  scejrtieal  for- 
niuhc,  and  also  tlioroughly  dogniatie  ftirmuhv.  To 
affinn  one's  entire  nescience,  to  declare  that  one  hnows 
that  071C  knows  nothinij,  is  to  attribute  to  one's  self 
a  very  marvellous  knowledge  of  a  very  mar\'ellou8 
ignorance — a  kind  of  onuiiscient  nescience  of  all  one's 
objects  of  sense,  data  of  consciousness,  beliefs,  intui- 
tions, and  inferences.  It  is  to  profxnnid  in  a  single 
sentence  an  incredible  dogmatism  and  an  equally 
incredible  scepticism. 

An  analysis  and  critical  examination  of  all  the 
forms  of  mitigate*!  agnosticism  which  liaVe  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  history  of  philoso])hy  would  In? 
required  in  order  completely  to  prove  its  mitigation 
to  have  1)een  always  effected  thrfingh  the  illegitimate 
combination  of  dogmatism  with  scejrticism, — through 
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implicit  aasmniitinns  of  llic  ntt;)imiicut  nf  knowloiljjt! 
in  (irdor  to  juHtify  cxjilicit  d<iuhti<  or  ilriiials  <if  ila 
atdiiniihility.  linl  iiiitriifcstly  I  must  liv  cimtciitwitli 
iinifli  less  tlian  full  jjroof.  1  shall  lucrely  try  to  in- 
dicate how  my  readers  may  obtain  such  proof  for 
tlirnisclvos. 

Both  the  merits  and  defrrts  of  agnnstieism,  of 
course,  show  thfnisolvos  in  its  history.  But  it  is  only 
witli  its  deffH^s  that  \vf  are  now  concerned,  and  in- 
deed only  with  such  defects  as  are  so  inherent  in  it 
and  characteristic  of  it  as  to  appear  in  .every  stage  of 
its  history.  Although  those  defects,  however,  may  be 
found  wherever  agnosticism  is  to  be  found,  it  seems 
<le8irable  to  seek  and  take  note  of  them  as  near  to  the 
rise  of  agnosticism  as  possible.  But  it  was  in  Greece 
that  agnosticism,  under  the  name  of  scepticism,  first 
Hp]K>ared  in  distinct  forms.  In  the  oriental  world 
it  was  only  envelojK'd  and  involved  in  ontological  and 
thc<dogicul  creeds.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  therefore  to 
ancient  Greek  scepticism-  In  its  oldest  forms  we 
may  easily  trace  all  the  root-errors  of  the  most  mod- 
ern English,  French,  and  German  agiKwticism. 

The  doubts  and  questionings  of  the  Pyrrhonians, 
as  the  earliest  Greek  sectarians  of  scepticism  were 
called,  seem  to  have  lieen  Udd,  radical,  and  wide- 
reaching.  Yet  their  teaching  was  largely  uKMlitied 
by  manifestly  dogmatic  assimijrtions,  and  largely  de- 
pendent on  them  for  what  |»lau.sihility  it  possessed. 
This  can  l»e  easily  shown  by  a  brief  and  sunmiary 
statement  of  what  they  were. 

1.  The  Pyrrhonians.  then,  did  not  doubt  or  dis- 
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I)«?lieve  t!int  Imniiin  life  had  a  chief  end ;  that  that 
end  couid  be  known ;  that  they  themselves  knew 
%vljat  it  was;  and  that  they  also  knew  how  it  was  to 
Ik;  attained.  On  the  wntrary,  they  thought  and  acted 
as  if  those  four  elosclv  conneeted  yet  distingnishaijle 
assuiiiiitiuiis  were  positive  and  reliable  facts.  It  was 
owing  to  their  faith  in  them  that  they  advised  their 
contcmiwrariea  not  to  trouble  theniselvos  in  the  vain 
search  of  what  they  held  to  bo  unattainable, — knowl- 
edge and  truth.  Pyrrhonism  was  professedly  a  prac- 
tical philosophy, — one  which  undertook  to  guide  men 
to  the  jxiasession  of  the  eiiief  good,  the  highest  satis- 
faction of  their  nature.  Yet  it  was  also  a  reasoned 
refusal  to  allow  that  knowledge  was  attainable.  The 
self-contradiction  is  obvious.  The  assumptive  and 
jxisitive  ]M)rtion  of  Pyrrhonian  teaching  was  clearly 
inconsistent  with  tlie  sceptical  and  negative  portion 
of  it,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  a  philosophy  of 
duubt  or  nescience.  How  cuiild,  how  did,  such  self- 
eotitradiction  originate  ?  Largely  at  least  from  a 
crude  and  erroneous  bcdief  that  knowing  and  doing, 
true  thought  and  right  practice,  are  .separable  in  a 
way  and  to  an  extent  altngetlier  incoinjiatible  with  the 
sjiiritual  unity  of  the  iiunian  mind  and  of  luinnin 
life.  The  mind  is  indivisible  into  contrasted  or  un- 
connected departments,  and  its  life  is  a  process  in 
which  all  its  eiifrgics  and  activities  are  combined  with 
a  view  to  co-ojwration.  Ivnowing  is  it.self  a  kind  of 
doing.  The  doing  which  is  without  knowing  is  auto- 
matic, mechanical,  (»r  instinctive  action,  not  pn>j)eriy 
human  action.      Intellectual  activity  is  sustained  by 
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volitional  energy,  and  volitional  energj-  is  guided  by 
intellectual  illumination.  Knowledge,  as  Bacon  says, 
is  jKJWcr.  Neither  physical  nor  moral  ends  can  be 
attained  when  causes,  oouditions,  and  laws  are  ig- 
nored. What  is  man's  chief  gix)d  is  itself  a  question 
for  enh'ghtciied  reason  to  answer,  and  even  a  dilticnlt 
question  which  admits  of  and  has  received  many  and 
ciintlicting  answers.  If  we  do  not  know  what  is  true 
how  can  we  know  what  is  good,  and  still  more  what  is 
best '(  If  all  else  be  donlrtful,  what  right  can  we  have 
to  assume  anything  ethical  to  be  certain  ? 

The  same  kind  of  assumptiveness  and  self-contra- 
dictoriness  whicli  has  tluis  been  referred  to  as  charac- 
teristic of  Pyrrhonism  has  constantly  reapjieared  in 
the  subscqjient  history  of  .scepticism.  The  scepti- 
cism of  the  Academics  and  Empiricists  of  ancient 
Greece  is  marked  by  a  similarly  unnatural  severance 
of  knowledge  and  practice  as  that  of  the  Pyrrhonians, 
althimgh  the  Academics  introduced  probability  and 
the  Empiricists  exjxirience  witli  a  view  to  bridge  over 
the  chasm  and  to  present  some  apjiearance  of  rational 
basis  for  conduct.  The  Neo-Seepties  of  Orcew,  on 
the  other  hand,  preferred  to  build  on  the  original 
Pyrrhonian  basis.  The  majority  of  the  avowed  scep- 
tics of  modern  times  t<i  whom  I  have  referred  in  chap. 
iii.  were  generally  calletl  Pyrrhonians,  and  did  not 
regard  themselves  as  wronged  by  being  so  called. 
Tiitscldian  divines  separate  religion  fruiri  knowledge 
in  much  tlie  same  way  as  Pyrrhonian  sct^ptics  sepa- 
rated the  conduct  of  life  from  knowleilge.  Their  rep- 
resentation of  religion  as  dependent  only  on  judg- 
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inpiitH  of  value,  and  in(le]iorHli'iit  of  any  knowledge  of 
objectivr  reality  or  of  relalionsliips  wliirli  n\n  lie  ex- 
pressed in  existential  or  theoretical  judgments,  is 
assuredly  Pyrrhonianism  in  theology. 

2.  There  were  other  assumptions  involved  in  the 
Pyrrlioniaii  demand  for  fjUsi)ension  of  judginont.  For 
instance,  Pyrrlionians  flid  not  doubt  of  knowing  phe- 
nomena, but  held  that  they  knew  only  phenomena. 
Nor  <lid  they  doubt  of  knowing  realities,  but  denied 
that  they  knew  them.  Neither  as  to  things  in  them- 
selves nor  as  to  api>earance8  of  things  was  their  atti- 
tude of  mind  one  of  mere  suspension  of  judgment  or 
of  pure  doubt.  On  the  eontrary,  as  to  the  former,  it 
was  one  of  negation,  denial  of  the  knowledge  or 
knowability  of  things  themselves ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
tme  of  affirmation,  of  lielief  that  apfvearanees  only  are 
kmm^l.  Thus  the  Pyrrhonian  doubt  had  reference 
merely  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  things  in  them- 
selves, of  realities  which  do  not  appear.  But  on  what 
did  such  doubt  itself  rest  ?  Was  it  on  either  a  scepti- 
cal or  a  rational  judgment?  llanifestiy  not,  but  on 
the  dogmatic  and  absurd  assumption  that  realities  and 
phenomena,  things  and  appearances  of  things,  were 
entirely  distinct,  abs<ilutely  separate,  and  known  by 
Pyrrlionians  themselves  to  be  so.  If  tilings  in  them- 
selves are  things  which  appear,  there  can  be  no  more 
reason  for  doubting  of  things  in  themselves  than  for 
doubting  of  things  which  appear.  And  if  there  be  no 
things  in  themselves,  none  which  do  not  or  may  not 
appear,  doubt  as  to  so-called  *'  things  in  themselves  " 
must  l>e  doubt  alxuit  nothing  at  all — objectless,  mo- 
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tiveless,  reasonless  doubt.  To  (loui)t  of  realities  while 
believinp  in  phenomena  assumes  a  distinction  between 
them,  and  enough  of  knowlotlge  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tion. There  cannot  l>e  intelligent  or  even  intelli- 
gible doubt  alxmt  things  altogt^llier  unintelligible, 
such  as  the  Pjrrhonians  pronounced  things  in  them- 
selves to  be. 

It  was  not  Pvrrhonians,  or  scepties  of  any  kind, 
who  first  represented  the  distinction  between  reality 
and  appearance,  being  and  becoming,  the  nounienal 
and  phenomenal,  as  an  absfilnte  one.  Like  nil  that  is 
distinctive  of  scepticism,  it  sprang  from  the  exclu- 
siveness  and  exaggerations  of  dogmatism.  In  Greece 
it  was  the  conflict  Ijetween  the  Eleatics  and  Heracli- 
teans  which  brought  it  into  pruminenee.  Plato  gives 
it  a  large  place  in  his  teaching,  iiml  threw  such  ii  glory 
and  a  charm  over  it  as  to  secure  for  it  a  remarkable 
history  even  far  lu'vond  the  contines  of  scepticism. 
The  sceptics  have  had  only  to  adopt  and  apply  it  in  a 
sjieeial  wii^'.  They  have  done  so  witli  the  most  in- 
structive unanimity.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  form  of 
developed  scepticism  which  does  not  dejiend  on  the 
distinction  in  question  as  one  of  its  chief  supports. 
It  is  one  of  the  main  jjillars  of  Kantianism,  and  of  all 
post-Kantian  agnostic  theories.  Even  agnostics,  in- 
deed, seem  now  too  ashamed  of  it  to  venture  to  empha- 
sise or  formulate  it ;  but  they  have  not  hud  the  courage 
to  discard  it,  <pr  been  able  to  show  that  they  can 
dispense  with  it.  Their  sceptical  doubts  and  de- 
nials still  <lc]>end  on  it,  and  j)re8U[){xjsc  its  intelligi- 
bility and  accuracy.     Air.  Alfred  Sidgwick,  the  most 
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philosophical  rpproBt'iitativc  nf  scepticism  in  England, 
holds  ill  the  present  day  that  reality  cannot  ho  known, 
just  owing  to  his  distinguishing  reality  irom  a]>]>cHr- 
ance  in  the  prcixistennis  way  whieh  Pyrrho  did  in 
the  age  of  Alcxandc^r  the  Great.  And  sneli  a  distinc- 
tion I  The  distinction  hctwoen  Reality  which  does 
not  and  cannot  ajipear,  and  Apj>earaucc  in  whidi 
notliing  really  apin-ars.  How  can  any  one  reasonahly 
Ijclieve either  in  sncli  Reality  or  in  such  Appearance? 
It  wouhl  seeni  as  if  agnostics  must  believe  in  both. 

3.  The  separation  an<l  contrast  of  reality  and  ap- 
pearance natnraUy  inipHed  another  separation  and 
contrast.  Granted  that  reality  and  aj>])earance  were 
so  apart  and  unlike  in  themselves,  tliey  could  not  he 
united  in  or  alike  t<>  (he  mind — c<inld  not, for  instance, 
be  etjiially  ohje<'ts  of  knowledge.  If  realities  only  ho 
known,  apjjearances  must  be  below  knowledge;  and  if 
appearances  only  be  known,  realities  must  lie  alwve 
knowledge.  Accordingly,  the  Greek  dogmatists,  who 
dissevered  and  ct>ntrasted  reality  and  apjx'arance, 
noiimenon  and  phenomenon,  gave  to  the  words  knowl- 
edge and  Ix'lief  {eirumqfvq  and  Sofa)  the  significations 
reqnireil  to  express  the  eorrcs]H)udent  mental  states. 
In  other  words,  they  tcrme<l  knuwinUjc  only  what 
they  held  to  be  ajiprehended  by  pure  reason  and 
demonstratively  certain,  and  called  opinion  all  that 
preseiitcd  itself  to  sense,  and  was  consequently  viewed 
by  them  as  in  contact  merely  with  semblance  or  illu- 
sion. The  scien(*s  which  arc  now  called  positive, 
and  which  are  so  often  sjKiken  of  as  the  only  sciences, 
Plato  and  the  speculative  philosophers  of  antiquity 
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did  not  regard  as  worthy  of  tlic  name  of  science. 
They  held  aU  sense-perceptions  and  ordinary  judg- 
ments to  be  essentially  different  from  true  cognition, 
and  relegated  them  to  the  Itinho  of  mere  opinion. 
Tlic  sceptics  accepted  the  satnt?  distinction  l>etween 
knuwlcdgc  and  npinion,  hnt  they  nutdc  auf>ther  appli- 
eation  of  it,  and  drew  from  it  an  opixisitc  inference. 
They  concluded  that  kmnvledge  was  unattainable ; 
that  truth,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  must  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  mind ;  and  that  inen  should 
be  content  to  do  without  theui,  uuiking  the  most  of 
such  substitutes  for  them  as  apiwar^nces,  probabili- 
ties, and  experiences,  and  seeking  only  to  gain  prac- 
tical ends. 

The  Greek  sceptics,  however,  who,  from  Pyrrho  to 
Sextus  Empiricus,  represented  knowledge  as  beyond 
luiiuiui  reach,  eitlier  did  not  define  knc)wledge  in  any 
reasonable  way  or  a.ssuined  that  there  was  no  knowl- 
edge short  of  abwolnte  knowledge,  and  no  valid  prtwf 
of  any  kind  unless  there  was  some  one  perfectly  clear 
and  unqtu^'^tionaMe  criterion  of  truth.  Modern  seep 
tics  have  priK?eedcd  in  the  same  way,  hut  it  is  a  mis- 
leading one.  Men  may  have  true  knowledge  without 
being  infallihlc.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  our  senses 
are  often  at  fault.  Their  illusions  and  the  fallacies 
of  inference  as.sociated  with  them  are  innumerable. 
Hence  one  of  the  arguments  on  which  sceptics  have 
plnce<l  the  greatest  reliance.  Yet  all  the  errors  and 
coiitr!i<licli<ins  which  can  Ixi"  fairly  cliarged  on  the 
judgntents  of  sense  are  very  far  from  disj^mving  that 
all  onr  senses  yield  us  a  large  auniunt  of  real  knnwl- 
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edge.  The  inference  to  the  eontrary  drawn  from 
their  defects  and  errors  is  excessive  and  fallacious. 
The  illusions  and  contradictiona  adduced  are  e.xccp- 
tidiiiil ;  itiid,  furtlier,  tliey  are  explicalile,  and  so  ex- 
plicable as  to  cease  to  have  any  argunjcutative  value 
against  the  existence  of  truth  and  the  reality  of 
knowledge  wlieuever  they  are  naturally  accounted  for. 
If  we  can  discover  the  causes  of  either  our  erroneous 
jierceptions  i>r  inference?,  the  scepticism  wlucli  has 
based  itself  on  those  jMtrcejJtions  or  inferences  is  left 
without  foundation  and  must  fall.  Their  causes  al- 
ways can  l)e  discovered.  All  tliat  the  sceptical  argu- 
mentation referred  to  really  proves  is  that  tlie  search 
for  truth  is  a  serious  affair,  one  which  requires  exer- 
tion, circiims|)ection,  and  nietlmd. 

4.  Pyrrhonism  also  a.ssuuii'd  that  tliere  was  in  iiuin 
a  reason  capable  of  weighing  reasonings  regarding 
things,  and  of  determining  what  weiglit  ought  to  l»e 
assigned  to  them.  Pyrrlio  liimself,  in  order  that  he 
might  overtly  deny  that  man  had  sucli  a  reason,  re- 
quired to  reason  as  if  he  had  it,  and  thus  also  to  miti- 
gate liis  oj)en  sceptici.sni  with  secret  ilogmatism.  The 
assumption  was  niauifestly  implied  in  hi.'?  argument 
that  he  could  neitlier  legitimntely  affirm  nor  deny  the 
reality  of  motion  because  the  reasoning  of  Parmenides 
that  there  is  no  motion,  and  tlie  reasoning  nf  IIera<'li- 
tus  that  all  is  motion,  lieing  of  equal  hut  contrary 
weight,  balance  and  annul  each  other.  I  u  order  to  be 
entitled  so  to  infer  that  the  two  opposite  views  were 
supjMirted  with  reasons  < if  equal  weight  and  worth  he 
nuist  have  had  a  piwer  cutuitetent  to  weigh  and  appre- 
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ciate  reasons  aright.  The  aasertion  that  reasoning 
yields  contradictory  conclusions  which  are  supported 
by  proofs  of  the  same  cogency  in  reality  prcsxipposes 
its  veracity  and  validity,  although  meant  to  discredit 
it.  Further,  it  is  an  assertion  which  ought  not  to 
be  dogmatically  affirmed,  but  which  re<jnires  to  l)e 
justified  in  each  and  every  instance.  A  universal 
conclusion  cannot  be  rationally  inferred  from  a  par- 
ticular case.  And  there  is  obviously-  a  special  and 
tremendous  im])robability  in  sup{)«)sing  that  reason, 
the  general  validity  c»f  which  is  implied  in  all  rea- 
soning, will  uniformly  proceeil  to  contradict  and 
stidify  itself  in  particulars. 

That  reasf»n  thus  omtradicts  and  stultifies  itself 
the  agnostic  has  often  asserted  but  never  proved. 
Pyrrho  obviously  did  no  more  than  give  the  assertion 
a  kin<l  of  plausibility  by  confoiuiding  the  contradic- 
tions of  one-sided  and  reckless  reasoners  with  the  con- 
tradictions of  reason  itself.  He  had  no  right  to  infer 
becaust^  Parmenides  had  argued  that  there  was  no 
motion  and  Heraclitus  that  all  was  motion,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  one  seemed  to  him  to  be  just  as  gixnl 
or  just  as  bad  as  the  arguments  of  the  other,  that 
reason  necessarily  falls  into  self-contradiction  when 
applied  to  investigate  the  nature  of  motion.  Grant 
tliat  the  opposing  arguments  of  Parmenides  and  Her- 
aclitus are  equal,  and  all  that  can  be  fairly  deduced 
is  that  Parmenides  and  Heraclitus  contradict  each 
other.  To  conclude  that  therefore  reason  contradicts 
itself  is  a  leap  of  logic  quite  unwarranted.  The  more 
natural  view  is  that  both  Parmenides  and  Heraclitus 
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have  crrt'tl;  tluit,  tlicy  liavt-  jiroccciIiMl  fritui  iiuulojvintf 
or  false  (xuict'jttiiius  of  lUMtiun ;  lliaf  llieir  rcsjioelivc 
findings,  "  tlit^re  is  uo  motion  "  ami  "  all  is  motion," 
are  alike  extravagant;  tliat  we  shoiikl  be  content  to 
affirm  that  "  there  is  somf  nintinn,"  so  that  the  pen-cp 
tion  of  niothiii  is  imt  a  mere  jK-reejitiim  without  ><]>- 
ject,  hut,  under  normal  conditions,  a  real  j>ereeption 
of  an  ohject — i.e.,  the  {K-rceptioii  of  a  real  ohject.  If 
this  view  he  correct,  reason  must  he  held  ti>  l»e  consist- 
ent both  with  itself  and  witli  experience,  where  the 
sceptic  most  coniidently  ascribes  to  it  self-contradic- 
tion and  unconfonuity  with  experience. 

Arcesilaos  and  Carneades,  I  nuist  add,  reasoned  in 
the  same  way  and  with  the  same  intent  as  P^'rrho. 
/Enesidemus  and  Agrippa  placed  the  argument  from 
the  contrariety  of  judgments  among  the  3f)-culle<l  scep- 
tical trojjes.  ilontaigne,  I^e  Vayer,  and  Bayle  made 
constant  use  of  it.  It  reappeared  in  Kant's  doctrine 
of  antinomies;  and  it  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  agnos- 
ticism of  Hamilton,  ilansel,  and  in  various  other 
nineteenth-century  forms  of  scepticism. 

.').  I  shall  mention  yet  another  dogmatic  assump- 
tion in  Pyrrhonism — namely,  the  assiiniptiou  that 
such  doul»t  us  it  inculcated  would  free  men  from  tlie 
cares  and  fears  of  life,  and  secure  them  mental  tran- 
quillity. What  warrant  was  there  for  that  assump- 
tion ?  None,  8<i  far  as  either  reason  or  experience 
shows.  The  great  mass  of  our  cares  and  fears,  our 
pains  and  sorrows,  have  their  sources  not  in  things  in 
themselves,  but  in  what  things  are  or  may  Iw  to  us; 
not  in  so-called  realities,  mikuown  and  unknowalile 
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throjigli  exjKTiotKT,  Imt  in  such  as  do  or  may  appear 
in  the  actiuil  <>r  jKtssiblc  plicnomena  of  experience. 
Who  trouhlcs  himself  nUmt  fire  and  water  in  them- 
selvps  ?  Yot  liow  trduljlcsumc  may  Ix;  the  fire  which 
hums  and  tlu-  water  wliioh  drownH'i 

The  pretrding  obsc^rvatioiis  on  Pj'rrhrvnisni  may 
suffi<x'  tf)  show  tliat,  so  far  from  l)cing  jmre,  com- 
plete, absohite  scepticism,  it  was  very  largely  indeed 
a  scepticism  dependent  on  and  made  up  of  dogma- 
tism ;  a  system  mitigated  or  modified  through  the 
mixture  uf  sceptical  with  ilogmatical  elements,  and 
consecjuently  one  composed  of  incongruous  and  dis- 
cordant elements.  An  analysis  of  most  other  forms 
of  scepticism  would  slutw  them  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter; not  less  ful!  of  (logmiitic  assumptions,  nor  less 
self-contradictory  and  untrue.  I  Timst  leave,  however, 
my  readers  to  institute  for  themselves  any  further 
analysis  of  the  kind  which  they  may  deem  necessary. 
It  will  now,  1  ho](C,  Iw  enough  frir  me  at  this  jwint 
to  consider  how  Hume  has  treated  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  mitigated  to  absolute  agnosticism. 


n.    HUME   ON   MITIOATED  AND    ABSOLUTE   SCEPTICISM 

Htime,  in  the  essay  entitled  "  Of  the  Academical 
or  Sceptical  Philosophy,"  has  clearly  defined  his  atti- 
tude liotli  to  absolute  and  mitigated  agnosticism  by 
professing  himself  to  l»e  not  a  Pyrrhonian  but  an 
Academic  sceptic.  Pyrrhonism  was  the  term  be  em- 
ployed to  denote  absolute  Bcopticism.  It  had  often 
been  so  used  before,  and  lias  not  infrequently  been  so 
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used  since.  For  such  use  of  it  there  is,  however,  no 
proper  historical  warrant.  P^Trhonism,  as  I  have 
already  shown  in  this  chapter,  was  not  absolute  scep- 
tirisin.  There  is  no  evitleiice  even  of  its  having  been 
a  nearer  approximation  t<i  such  scepticism  than  Aca- 
demic scepticism  was.  On  the  contrary,  the  docu- 
lucnUiry  testimony  seems  to  jtrovc  that  ihc  scepticism 
of  the  Pyrrhonisls  was  much  less  railical  and  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  Academics,  il.  Broeliard  has 
very  plausibly,  and  perhaps  justly,  maintained  that 
the  80-caIk'd  "  Pyrrlmnian  sus|;)eiisinn  of  judgment" 
was  not  taught  by  Pyrrlm,  but  ajiprnprijUiMJ  in-  ttmse 
who  called  themselves  his  di.sciples,  from  Arcesilaos 
or  Carneades,  who  undoubtedly  inculcated  such  sus- 
pension of  judgment  as  to  knowledge.  The  great 
concern  of  Pyrrlm  was  that  men  should  live  conform- 
ably to  the  chief  end  of  life,  and  his  scepticism  seems 
to  have  had  its  source  mainly  in  his  aversion  to  spec- 
ulation and  sophistry  as  incompatible  with  such  a  life. 

In  the  essay  "  Of  the  Acadeuucal  or  Sceptical  Phi- 
lo8f>j)hy,"  llunic  indicates  the  grounds  on  which  the 
absolute  sceptic  cballciiges  the  wortJi  of  belief  in  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  in  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  and  in  moral  evidence, 
and  implies  throughout  that  no  rational  refutation  of 
them  is  to  Ik'  found.  At  the  same  time  he  admits 
that  although  absolute  scepticism  cannot  l>e  refuted, 
it  will  not,  and  should  not,  \h}  accepted.  "  Its  prin- 
ciples may  fluurish  and  triumph  in  the  wbiwils,  but 
they  must  vaainh  like  smoke  in  real  life." 

"  A  Pyrrhonian,"  he  saj-s,  "  cannot  expect  that  his 
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philosfiphy  will  liave  any  constant  influence  on  the 
mind ;  or,  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  stieioty.  On  the  coutriiry,  he  nuist  acknowl- 
edge, if  he  will  acknowledge  anything,  that  all  Ininian 
life  must  perish,  were  his  principles  universally  and 
steadily  to  pnn'ail.  All  discourse,  all  action,  would 
immediately  cease,  and  men  remain  in  a  total  leth- 
argj'  till  the  necessities  of  nature,  unsatisfied,  put 
an  end  to  their  miserable  existence.  It  is  true  so 
fatal  an  event  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is 
always  too  strong  for  princijite.  And  though  a 
Pyrrhonian  may  throw  himself  or  others  into  a  mo- 
mentary amazement  and  confusion  by  hi.s  profimud 
reasoning,  the  first  and  most  trivial  event  in  life  will 
jnit  to  flight  all  his  doubts  and  scruples,  and  leave 
him  the  same  in  every  point  of  action  and  speculation 
with  the  philosophers  of  every  other  sect,  or  with 
those  w!io  never  concerned  themselves  in  any  philo- 
sophical researches.  When  he  wakens  from  his  dream 
he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  him- 
self, and  to  confess  that  all  his  objectifnis  are  mere 
amusement,  and  can  hai'c  no  other  tendency  than  to 
show  the  whimsical  wjudition  of  mankind,  who  must 
act  and  reason  and  believe;  tliough  they  are  not  able, 
by  their  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  satisfy  themselves 
concerning  the  t\iundati<in  of  these  ofH^ratioiis,  or  to 
remove  the  objections  which  may  lie  raised  against 
them." 

Absolute  scepticism,  then,  according  to  Htuue,  is 
excessive,  and  can  \)f  in  itself  neither  (Inrablc  nor 
u.seful.     It  may,  however,  he  thinks,  in  part  give  rise 
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f<i  l\v(i  vcrv  (Ifsiraldo  s]K'cit'8  nf  iiiiti;;i(t('<l  wi'i>lifisiii 
— the  first  Iwhip  a  di'^iTc  r»f  ilouLt  ami  fsiutiMi)  jiikI 
modesty  iti  nil  kinds  of  tM-nitiiiy  and  <leei.si<iii,  and  the 
second  being  the  limitation  of  our  inquirios  in  such 
r('sjx'<-ts  as  arc  licst  adaiitetl  to  thf  natural  (;a]mcit_v  "f 
tlip  Imnian  understanding.  A  tincture  of  nniversal 
sfepticism — a  certain  sense  of  tbe  imiversnl  perplex- 
ity and  confusion  inherent  in  lumnm  nature — may, 
he  considers,  he  serviceahle  in  ahating  the  jiride  and 
ohstinacy  and  self-CHnfidenec  of  dogmatists,  and  iu 
inducing  men  to  avoid  all  distant  and  high  inquiries, 
and  to  confine  their  jn<lginenta  to  common  life,  and 
to  such  objects  as  full  tin<l«r  daily  practice  and  expe- 
rience. 

"  Those  who  have  once,"  Hume  says,  "  been  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  force  of  the  Pyrrhonian 
doubt,  and  of  the  impossibility  that  anything  but  the 
strong  power  of  natural  instinct  could  free  us  from  it, 
will  never  be  tempted  to  go  beyond  conimou  life,  so 
long  as  they  consitler  the  imijcrfection  of  those  facul- 
ties which  they  employ,  their  narrow  reach,  and  their 
inaccurate  operations."  Again,  he  asks,  "  While  we 
cannot  give  a  satisfactory  reason  why  we  l)elieve,  after 
a  thousand  exjxirinients,  that  a  stone  will  fall  or  fire 
burn,  can  we  ever  satisfy  ourselves  concerning  any 
detennination  which  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  worlds,  and  the  structure  of  nature,  from 
and  to  eternity  <  " 

No  reasoning,  he  tJien  argues,  except  abstract  rea- 
soning, concerning  quantity  and  number,  and  exjwri- 
mental    reasoning,   concerning    matter  of   fact   and 
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existence,  can  o>iit;)iii  anvtliing  Itiit  snjibistrv  and 
ilhision. 

Ilunie'.s  (iwTi  8t'p|>ticisiii,  tlicn,  is  iirolV.s.scdly  a  mit- 
igated sceptioisiti,  but  one  vvliicli  is  so  far  fduiuled  on 
tiie  al)8olute  scepticism  which  he  rejecta  as  excessive. 
His  rejection  of  absolute  scepticism  is  not  rested  on 
reason,  hut  on  instinct,  common-sense,  ]>ractical  iu- 
credihilitv.  Tlic  absolute  sceptic  is  bchl  hy  him  to 
biivc  reason,  so  far  as  can  !>e  uuide  out,  on  his  side. 
Hume  had,  in  other  words,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
plicit confession  and  declaration,  nothing  [o  urge 
against  what  lie  calls  excessive  scepticism  but  an  in- 
stinct wiiich  he  aUcges  can  be  proved  to  be  irrational, 
and  the  evil  couse(|uenccs  wliich  would  flow  from  ad- 
mitting as  true  wliat  he  holds  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
false. 

If  Dr.  Thomas  Reid — his  moat  effective  Scottish 
opponent — luid  mercdy  ap{>ealcd  in  refutation  of  such 
scepticism  tn  blind  instinct  or  to  common-sense  in  its 
vulgare.st  and  not  in  its  philosophicjal  acceptation,  he 
would  have  met  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  Ilumc 
met  it,  or  professed  to  think  it  could  he  met.  Of 
course,  Ilcid  was  not  content  .so  to  meet  it.  He  did 
not  lieHeve  tliat  any  of  the  original  instincts  or  origi- 
nal princi[)lcs  of  hitman  nature  could  l>e  shown  to  be 
contrary  to  reason.  lie  held,  and  tried  to  prove,  that 
it  was  only  by  false  reasonings  that  reason  could  lie 
represented  as  contradicting  either  itself  or  instinct 
He  may  or  may  not  have  snccessfnlly  maintained  his 
position ;  but  surely  the  position  itself  is  incompara- 
bly superior  to  that  of  Hume,  who  holds  absolute  ag- 
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nosticism  alone  reii.sonalile,  t\i\d  vet  (iiiitp  iiieredible 
— wlio  ackiiuwlcdges  thut  were  he  faitlifullj  to  follow 
reason  he  must  l)e  an  absolute  agnostic,  yet  that,  in 
order  not  to  be  ludicrous,  be  must  yield  to  a  blind  in- 
stinet,  or,  in  other  words,  prefer  unreason  to  reason. 
When  a  i)liil(«»(>j(ljer  tells  us  that  the  state  of  man  is  a 
condition  thus  "  whimsical,"  we  ought  not  readily  to 
admit  that  he  is  entitled  to  sjwak  for  any  one  except 
himself.  He,  owing  to  his  agnosticism,  may  be  in 
that  condition,  but  the  "  wliiuisicalify  "  of  his  situa- 
tion may  be  entirely  due  to  the  irrationality  of  his  ag- 
nosticism. That  agnosticism  may  Ik*  a  dream,  and 
he  may  only  have  to  awaken  from  it  to  fimi  himself 
in  a  world  of  light  and  order,  where  sounci  reason  is 
never  at  variance  with  healthy  instinct. 

It  is  further  to  lie  observed  that  absidute  scepticism, 
according  to  Ilunie,  would,  if  aceejtted,  fait  an  end 
to  all  discourse  and  to  all  action.  In  his  opinion,  if 
the  sceptic  were  to  follow  his  reasonings  to  their  legit- 
imate conclusion,  and  then  seriously  to  adopt  that 
conclusion,  he  would  soon  jjerish.  In  other  words, 
he  held  a  view  directly  opposed  to  that  of  those  who 
maintain  that  even  if  scejiticisni  were  to  justify  its 
doubts  and  negations,  and  to  get  the  validity  of  its 
argunjents  acknowledged,  ordinary  life  would  lie  (]uite 
unaffected.  He  did  not  think  that  a  merely  phenom- 
enal world  would  have  the  same  influence  as  a  real 
world  on  any  one  who  l>elieved  it  to  be  merely  phe- 
nomenal ;  he  thouglit  it  could  only  have  the  same 
influence  on  those  who  were  not  tin  "roughly  awakened 
out  of  their  dream  that  it  was  real.  Those  who  sup- 
jwse  that  tliey  hold  his  doctrine,  and  yet  censure  in 
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his  opjMiipntH  an  (jpiiiiori  wliioli  he  so  explicitly  held, 
shoiilil  Km!  ill  tliis  itiatlor  fur  rcHectioii.  Are  they 
iKit  iin'iuiiiig  Uy  plicMKHiiemi  rralitiesi  Is  their 
phenoiiiojial  sun,  for  cxaiiij)l(',  sim])lj  a  mental  iiu- 
prcssion,  or  u  group  of  snch  impressions,  or  an  idea 
derived  therefrom,  or  is  it  not  a  real  body  some  ninety- 
four  millions  of  miles  away  from  them,  and  from 
every  impression  which  it  is  pnssihle  for  them  to 
have  ?  Ilume  was  not  so  un\vi8e  as  to  fancy  that  in 
the  view  of  a  consistent  agnosfieisni  the  mind  can  get 
a  hairshreadth  iK-yond  itself.  lie  knew  that  it  ninst 
deny  the  ohjtrtivity  of  space,  the  validity  of  causality, 
the  reality  of  substances,  and  that  these  external  phe- 
nomena could  not  lie  reasonably  held  to  be  the  equiva- 
lents of  realities,  hut  only  of  illusions. 

Hume  represents  absolute  scepticism  as  logically 
and  legitimately  leading  to  the  mitigated  scepticism 
which  he  recommends.  But  in  that  he  obviously  errs. 
Absolute  sce]>ticism  neither  acknowledges  nor  con- 
tains nfir  yields  any  measure.  Mitigation  and  limi- 
tation are  c<intrary  to  its  nature ;  it  can  only  l)e 
mitigated  and  limited  by  Ixdng  so  far  successfully 
refuted.  IIuw  can  a  sense  of  the  universal  jjerple.xity 
and  confusion  inherent  in  huniaii  nature  produce 
merely  care  and  caution  ami  moitesty  in  reastuiing? 
Wiiy,  if  the  conviction  invfdvcil  in  that  sense  be  cor- 
rect, no  care,  caution,  or  modesty  in  reasoning  can  in 
the  least  secure  that  reasoning  will  reacli  truth.  Rea- 
son, according  to  the  absolute  scejitic,  must  necessarily 
fail  to  attain  knowledge;  ami,  acc^irding  to  ITnme 
himself,  must,  even  when  exercised  faultlessly  and  to 
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the  fuil,  leai]  to  conclusions  whifh  can  neither  be  be- 
lieved nor  acted  on.  With  true  criticism,  modesty 
and  moderation,  caution  and  carefulness,  must  ever 
be  closely  allied  ;  but  they  have  no  natural  connection 
with  tlic  scepticism  which  teaches  that  reason  is  essen- 
tially unreasonable,  and  that  the  whole  constitution 
and  condition  of  mankind  are  essentially  absurd. 

Nor  can  absolute  sct'jtticiam  higically  warrant  the 
limitation  of  reason  to  any  particular  sphere.  Indeed 
it  cannot,  perliaiw,  warrant  any  conclusion,  as  it  im- 
plies the  worthlcsaness  of  logic  ;  but  if  any  conclusion 
may  be  inferred  from  it,  it  must  be  not  the  j)ropriety 
of  limiting  but  of  wholly  siijjpressing  reasoning  and 
research.  If  our  rational  faculty  is  essentially  inca- 
pable of  attaining  truth,  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  we 
must  not  in  the  exercise  of  it  go  l)eyond  common  life. 
What  we  must  say  is,  let  ua  not  employ  it  at  all.  The 
assumption  that  reason  is  valid  in  any  sphere  implies 
that  it  is  unt  essentially  incapable  of  attaining  truth, 
and  logically  f<irbids  our  e.vciuding  it  from  any 
sphere,  until  we  have  proved  it  powerless  within  that 
sphere.  And  such  jyroiif  niust  lie  funiisbrd  by  reason 
itself  acting  iu  accordance  witli  its  own  constitutional 
laws. 

We  have  no  right,  so  far  as  reason  and  philosophy 
are  concerned,  to  discourage  curiosity  and  research 
in  any  dirfrtion;  they  must  be  free  to  turn  to  any 
question.  We  have  a  right  only  to  insist  on  thor- 
oughly testing  their  rep^irts.  Things  remote  from  us 
are  often  more  easily  an.swered  than  those  which  are 
close  to  us.     It  is  often  only  in  things  very  far  away 
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that  we  find  the  explanation  of  things  near  at  hand. 
We  know  that  a  stone  falls  and  at  what  rate  it  falls, 
hilt  not  why  it  falls, — wo  know,  that  is,  the  fact  of 
gnivitatiun  and  its  law,  but  not  its  cause ;  and  long 
before  we  know  the  why  or  cause  of  gravitation,  fa- 
miliar althougii  it  l>c  as  a  fact  and  certain  as  we  are 
of  its  law,  we  may  have  a  scientific  proof  that  the 
present  physical  constitution  of  things  had  an  origin 
at  an  approximately  assigiwible  date.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  Euro]x?  hold  that 
they  have  already  found  in  Fourier's  theory  of  heat  a 
basis  for  a  strictly  scientific  inference  as  to  the  origin 
of  worlds,  the  very  question  which  Hume  thought  it 
especially  hopeless  to  discuss. 

Ahsnhitc  agnosticism,  then,  does  not  lead  to  a  miti- 
gate<l  agnosticism  such  as  Hume  professed  and  recom- 
mended to  others.  His  agnosticism,  however,  logi- 
cally emerges  and  issues  at  all  piints  into  absolute 
agnosticism.  To  admit  that  reason  is  on  tlie  side  of 
absolute  agnosticism  is  to  admit  that  so  long  as  you 
follow  reason  only — that  whenever  you  allow  yourself 
to  yield  to  the  guidance  of  reason  without  bias  or 
caprice — ^you  are  bound  to  be  an  absolute  agnostic. 
It  is  to  grant  that  whenever  you  have  the  sincerity 
and  courage  to  philostipliise  with  freedom  and  thor- 
oughness, ynu  will  not  mitigate,  tuodifv,  or  limit  your 
agnosticism.  And  it  must  1»  said,  I  think,  of  Hume, 
that  in  his  philosopiiising  on  fundiimentnl  fptestions 
he  was  thus  true  to  Jiimself  by  being  thoroughly  ag- 
nostic. The  agnosticism  at  which  he  arrived  implies 
(as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  chap,  iii.)  that  all 
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tliat  scenis  knuwlpdgc  of  pxisleiu'f"  is  not  really  so; 
that  belief  is  not  esst'iitiiilly  ijistiiiet  from  imagina- 
tion ;  that  substances  are  re<lnc'iltle  to  collections  of 
ideas,  time  and  space  to  subjective  conceptions,  the 
causal  coniicvtifin  to  habitual  assix'iiition  ;  reason  to 
custom;  that  science  has  no  principles,  ami  religion 
7u>  satisfactory  grounds.  The  agnosticism  which  goes 
thus  far  ought  to  go  farther.  Any  mitigating  ele- 
ment wiiicii  may  I>c  claimed  to  be  in  it  has  obviously 
no  right  to  be  there,  and  will  but  sliglitly  alter  its 
general  character  or  affect  its  general  influence. 
Virtually  and  implicitly  sucli  agnosticism  ia  absolute. 


ni.    PABTIAL    OR    LIMITED    SCEPTICISM:    ITS    FORMS 
AND   THEIR   INTER-RELATIONS 


Partial  or  limited  agnosticism — agnosticism  in- 
complete as  regards  extension — is  more  prevalent 
than  either  alisulute  or  mitigated  agnosticism.  Like 
mitigated  agnosticism  it  always  shows  itself  incapable 
of  justifying  its  own  incompleteness.  The  arguments 
whicii  it  employs  against  the  species  of  knowleilge  and 
certitude  that  it  rejects  are  as  applicable  to  the  spe- 
cies that  it  accepts.  All  its  weajxins  may  be  turned 
against  itself.  It  never  clears  itself  of  self-contra- 
diction. 

There  are  various  forms  of  jiartial  or  limited  agnos- 
ticism, and  they  may  lie  distributed  or  cbissiticd  in 
more  ways  than  one.  I  must  distribute  them  witli  a 
view  to  the  work  I  have  in  hand,  a  treatment  of  agnos- 
ticism in  relation  to  religion.     It  is  with  the  agnosti- 
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cisni  which  directly  refers  to  religion  (hut  1  have 
mainly  to  do;  it  in  it  whit-h  I  must  tliroughout  keeji 
in  view.  Ami  yet  it  is  imixissilile,  unci  were  it  jHissi- 
hle  it  would  1«>  tinwise,  to  deal  with  it  exclusively, 
seeing  that  the  agnostieisni  which  has  no  s]X!cial  refer- 
ence to  religion  Las  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties  a 
general  and  indirect  refereuce  to  the  agnosticism  di- 
re<'tly  occupied  with  religion. 

Hence  I  distribute  partial  or  limited  agnosticism 
into:  (A)  agnosticism  which  has  a  special  reference 
to  religion,  and  (B)  agnosticism  which  has  not  such 
a  reference. 

A.  The  agnosticism  which  has  a  special  reference 
to  religion  is  of  two  kinds.      It  is  either — 

1.  An  agnosticism  which  opposes  religion  and 
seeks  to  discredit  and  ilcstroy  it, — anti-relig- 
ions (anti-theological)  agnosticism ; 

or  2.  An  agnosticism  which  aims  at  the  support 
and  defence  of  religion, — religious  (theologi- 
cal) agnosticism. 

B.  The  agnosticism  which  has  no  special  reference 
to  religion  may  Im? suhdivided  thus: — 

1.  The  agnosticism  which  originates  in  over- 
hasty  and  ambitious  theorising,  and  is  insep- 
arable from  the  systems  of  speculation  to 
which  such  theorising  gives  rise. 

2.  The  agnosticism  which  displays  itself  in 
given  departments  of  knowledge  or  regions 
of  ini|uirv. 

3.  Agnosticism  as  to  particular  powers  of  mine 
or  principles  and  conditions  of  thought. 
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And  +.   Apnosticisni  as  to  the  ultimate  objects  of 
kiiowleilge. 

-4.  Agnosticism  niuat  not  be  supposed  to  have  nec- 
essarily any  special  rofereiice  to  religion.  It  may 
have  no  more  a  sj)ecial  reforence  tu  religion  than  to 
various  other  things,  and  may  have  a  special  reference 
to  other  things  when  it  has  none  to  religii>n.  It  may 
be  neither  religifvus  ntir  anti-religious,  theological  nor 
anti-theological.  Still  less  is  if  to  l>p  a.ssnnied  that 
the  agnosticism  which  is  specially  related  ti>  religion 
can  only  be  antagonistically  related  to  it.  To  iden- 
tify agnostics  with  atheists  or  aiiti-theists,  or  to  repre- 
iwnt  them  as  irreligious  and  impi<nis,  is  to  niisre|)re- 
serit  and  calumniate  a  large  section  of  them.  Many 
persons  who  may  justly  Ik>  called  agnostics  have  a 
right  to  be  regarded  as  sincere  believers  in  God,  and 
even  as  convinced  and  earnest  Christians.  Agnosti- 
cism has  \ieen  often  employed  honestly  and  zealously 
for  the  defence  of  theistic  and  Cliristiau  faith.  It 
has  been  so  employed  l»otli  by  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians, both  by  Catliolics  and  Protestants. 

No  species  of  agnosticism,  liowcver,  is  unrelated  to 
its  genus.  No  agnosticism  with  a  special  reference 
or  limited  sphere  is  without  reference  to  tlie  agnostic 
idea,  spirit,  and  aim.  On  the  contrary,  every  kind 
of  agnosticism  tends  towards  agnostic  conipleteness. 
Agnosticism  in  any  form  is  of  the  nature  of  agnos- 
ticism in  every  fonn,  and  whether  in  peace  or  at  war 
with  otJier  forms  is  certain  of  eontributing  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  agnostic  spirit  and  the  strength  of 
the  agnostic  movement.      Agnosticism  cannot  be  got 
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rid  of  by  the  help  of  agnosticism.  Science,  philoso- 
phv,  aiifl  religion  are  all  sure  to  suffer  when  they 
enter  into  alliaiicp  with  afrnostieisiu  of  any  kind. 

There  is  a  rclij^ious  jind  an  anti-religious  agnosti- 
cism, lint  Ixith  are  hurtful  to  religion :  the  former 
not  less  fid  than  i\w  latter.  Kcligions  agnosticism  has 
had  among  its  advocates  men  <if  ardent  piety,  of  ]ier- 
suasive  I'loquence,  and  of  remarkable  dialectical 
subtlety,  who  liav*-  thonglit  that  they  could  make 
sceptieiam  the  shield  and  s\vi»rd  of  religion.  Accord- 
ingly, they  have  striven  zealously  to  discredit  human 
reason  and  secular  knowledge,  and  represented  those 
who  could  not  recognise  the  wisdom  of  so  doing  as 
rationalists  and  irreligions.  But  their  labour  lias 
been  in  vain  ;  they  have  never  succeeded  in  justifying 
tlieir  procedure  at  the  bar  of  reason ;  and  experience 
and  history  certify  that  although  attempts  of  the  kind 
referred  to  may  have  a  brief  nntoriety,  their  failure 
is  sure  soon  to  become  eviilent.  The  alliance  of  scep- 
ticism as  to  reason  and  science  with  dogmatism  as  to 
faith  and  religion,  is  thoroughly  unnatural  and  irra- 
tional ;  and  it  is  not  religion,  or  even  religious  scepti- 
cisn),  but  anti-religious  s<!epticism,  or  scepticism  pure 
and  simple,  which  always  is  and  must  be  the  chief 
gainer  by  it.  Ardent  religious  agnostics  have  not 
infrequently  become  ardent  anti-religious  agnostics. 
They  have  made  many  more  imbelievers  than  believ- 
ers in  religion. 

TJeligions  agnostics  try  to  further  the  cause  of  re- 
ligiiMi  by  lalxiuring  to  discredit  reas«jn  with  reason- 
ings which  can  have  no  vali<lity  unless  reason  is  trust- 
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worthy.  Anti-religious  agnostics  are,  perhaps,  less 
manifestly  inoiinsisteLt,  l)ut  they  can  only  give  any 
semblance  of  plausibility  to  their  scepticism  as  to  the 
attainability  nf  relipious  truth  by  the  ouiploynient  of 
arginneiits  which  do  not  tell  against  religifius  truth 
alone — argnnieiit.s  of  which  the  conclusions  cannot  be 
reasonably  confined  within  the  sphere  of  religion. 
Their  reasonings  are  mostly  as  applieahle  against 
what  anti-religious  agnostics  themselves  ai-ct-pt  as  gen- 
uine knowledge  and  strict  science  as  against  the  relig- 
ious knowledge  and  theological  science  which  they 
declare  to  lie  delusion  and  pseudo-science.  Tliey  are 
mostly,  in  fact,  substantially  the  same  reasonings 
which  have  been  employed  by  agnostics  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  against  every,  or  almost  every, 
species  of  knowledge'.  They  arc  arguments,  that  is  to 
say,  of  which  the  conclusion,  were  they  applied  with- 
out prejudice  or  partiality,  would  be  absolute  agnosti- 
cism. 

B.  There  are,  however,  as  I  have  indicated,  many 
.  forms  of  agnosticism  which  have  no  special  reference 
to  religion ;  which  are  neither  directly  favourable  nor 
directly  hostile  to  it;  neither  sjiwiftcally  religious  nor 
anti-religinus,  theological  nrir  nnti-tlinologi <.■«!.  Knt 
although  they  have  not  a  special  reference  to  religion 
they  have  a  general  one,  although  not  a  direct  an  in- 
direct one.  And  they  have  all  the  same  sort  of  gen- 
eral and  indirect  reference  to  it;  all  affect  it  in  the 
main  in  the  same  way ;  are  all  on  the  whole  unfavour- 
able and  injurious  to  it.  Religion  should  be  wholly 
true,  and  can  only  be  profited  by  what  is  true,  whereas 
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agnosticism  as  sucli,  however  much  truth  may  be  con- 
joined with  it  ill  ])artieiilar  niiiids  or  systems,  is  an 
"  ism  "  wiiich  is  nut  tnit',  and  cannot  l>enefit  religion. 
That  is  a  fact  whicli  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  realised. 

1.  One  class  of  the  forms  of  agnosticism  which 
hare  mi  s/^-cKii  Teference  to  religion  originates  in 
fdiilli/  j)h  ihtsophising. 

The  varieties  of  agnosticism  within  it  are  corol- 
laries or  complements  of  all  the  narrow,  extreme, 
over-ambitious  speculative  theories  which  pretend  to 
explain  the  universe  of  t)eing  and  liec<iming  with 
inadequate  means  and  in  inappropriate  ways.  Such 
theories  naturally  lead  to  agnostic  conclusions  as  to 
the  grounds  of  religion.  When  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion are  both  of  a  coniprehensivo,  retisonablo,  and  self- 
oonsistent  character,  tlicre  can  1h?  no  conflict,  there  can 
only  be  harmony  and  nmtnal  helpfulnesss  between 
them.  But  wlien  a  pliilosophy  has  none  of  these 
qualities,  it  is  most  likely  to  come  into  collision  with 
religion,  and  to  take  up  an  antagonistic  attitude  to  it. 

A  philosopliy  which  maintains  that  knowledge  isi 
only  of  things  we  see,  and  that  matter  w  the  one  sole- 
vltimate  reality,  cannot  logical  ly  concede  that  there 
is  religious  knowledge  or  spiritual  reality  properly 
so  called.     To  a  consistent  materialist  religion  can- 
not fail  to  seem  an  illusion,  and  theology  merely  a 
kind  of  agnosticism.     His  philosophical  theory  must 
have  an  anti-theological  agnostic  supplement.     I  do 
not  infer  from  this  that  every  materialist  must  1)e  an 
atheist  (an  anti-theistic  agnostic).     I  am  quite  aware  , 
that  there  have  been  theistic  and  even  Christian  mate- J 
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riali)*!!^,  of  lli(>  siiicerity  "f  wliusc  n'ligious  fiiitti  anil 
tlie  gfiiiiinfiicss  of  wlmsr  jiiety  fnir-niiii<lc«]  men 
c<iuld  luivc  im  ciuiiltt.  I  iiin  quite  willing  to  grant 
that  Dr.  Priestley  was  a  better  Christian  than  Bishop 
Horslev,  who  enlisted  against  him  "  Hie  hsul  passions 
of  men,  and  the  crnel  prejmliees  of  jwrty."  To  ques- 
tion, however,  the  eonsistenev  of  a  man's  thinking  ia 
one  thing,  and  to  deny  hi«  sincerity  or  piety  is  an- 
other. Philosophers  like  otlipr  men,  and  materialists 
like  other  philosophers,  may  lapse  info  wliat  are  called 
*' hap[)v  ineonsistencies."  But  "  hiijitiy  inconsisten- 
cies" are  alwuys  exceptional  cases.  As  a  rule,  a 
materialistic  philosophy  wilt  nut  arrive  at  spiritual- 
istic or  religious  conclusions ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
almost  always  he  found  as.s<K'iated  with  an  anti-theo- 
logical agnosticism.  It  was  s<i  in  ancient  times,  and 
is  so  now.  During  the  last  half  century  we  have  seen 
materialism  and  agnosticism  closely  conjoined  in  ac- 
tive tiostility  to  religion  in  every  European  country. 

The  philosophical  theories  kno^v^l  as  sensism,  em- 
piricism, phenoinenalifim,  and  positivism  are  akin  to 
materialism,  although  distingiiishahle  from  it,  and 
like  materialism  they  all  lead  to  varieties  of  scepti- 
cism of  a  nature  conformecl  to  their  own.  There  is 
also  subjectivism,  a  subjective  or  idealistic  scepticism, 
just  the  opposite  of  materialistic  scepticism,  but  not 
less  antagonistically  agnostic  towards  religious  truth. 
Its  full  logical  outcome  is  the  form  of  scepticistu 
known  as  solijtftism.  All  these  theories  are  agnostic, 
and  also  anti-religious  and  anti-theological  in  ten- 
dency. 
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2.  A  second  class  of  the  forms  of  agnostic 
which  have  not  a  special  or  direct  but  only  a  general 
and  indirect  reference  to  religiori  contains  those  which 
are  associated  with  particular  departments  of  inquiry. 

There  is  no  science  which  may  not  be,  or  which 
even  has  not  been,  eubjected  \o  sceptical  criticism  and 
declared  unworthy  of  the  name  of  knowledge. 

(a)  The  opinion  that  mathematics  at  least  has  been 
unchallenged  is  a  %Tilgar  error.  The  logical  perplexi 
ities  involved  in  its  fundamental  conceptions  had  oc- 
cupied tlie  thoughts  of  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
even  before  the  days  of  Pyrrho;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  supposing  that  any  of 
the  Greek  sceptics  considered  it  cntitle<l  to  immunity 
from  their  attacks.  Sextus  Empiricus  was  probably 
a  generally  accurate  representative  of  their  views 
when,  in  his  Pyrrhonic  Institutes,  he  questioned  the 
very  possibility  of  demonstration  ( bk.  ii.  c.  13),  and 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  difticulties  implied  in  the  very 
ideas  of  motion,  magnitude,  addition  and  subtraction, 
whole  and  part,  continuance,  change,  place,  time,  and 
number  (bk.  iii.  c.  7-18) ;  as  also  when,  in  his  treatise 
Against  Mathematicians,  he  disputed  the  certainty  of 
geometry  (bk.  iii.),  of  arithmetic  (bk.  iv.),  and  of 
astronomy  (bk.  v.).  Doubts  and  difficulties  of  a  kind 
similar  to  those  urged  by  Sextus — epistemological 
and  metaphysical  doubts  and  difficulties — are  not 
even  now  all  solved  or  eliminated ;  nor  are  they  likely 
soon  to  be.  Mefageometry  has  quite  recently  been 
bringing  mathematicians  face  to  face  with  previously 
unsuspected  doubts  and  mysteries  which  suggest  that 
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the  claims  even  of  their  science  may  be  assailed  not 
merely  from  its  under  or  empirical  side  but  also  fn^m 
its  upper  or  speculative  side.  In  a  word,  absolute 
knowledge,  ahsrdutp  certainty,  in  a  strictly  absolute 
sense  of  the  terms,  may  Ik?  arjoied  without  ahi^urdity 
to  lie  even  in  matbeuialics  l>eyund  human  attainment, 
and  the  mathematical  sciences  themselves  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  nescience  and  dependent  on  supposi- 
tions which  involve  metaphysical  projwsitions. 

That  conclusion,  however,  will  not  warrant  math- 
ematical scepticism.  It  means  no  more  than  that  a 
finite  intpllifj;ence  cannot  be  an  infinite  intelligence, 
and  that  only  to  the  latter  can  there  lie  "no  dark- 
ness at  all."  The  mathematician  may  safely  rest 
content  with  logical  demonstration  from  propositions 
self-evident  to  him,  and  with  such  certainty  as  such 
demonstration  gives,  until  he  is  shown  tliat  in  math- 
ematical processes  the  axioms  are  not  self-evident  or 
the  inferences  logical,  or  that  there  are  counter-axioms 
as  evident  or  connter-infcrences  as  valid  as  those 
•which  he  has  accepted,  or  that  there  are  at  least  clear 
and  weighty  positive  ab  extra  reasons  for  suspecting 
the  rationality  and  certainty  of  his  science.  Were 
mathematical  agnosticism,  however,  thus  vindicated, 
reason  itself  would  be  so  discredited  that  it  could  not 
be  trusted  in  the  religious  or  in  any  other  sphere. 
Reason  woidd  Ix-  proveil  to  be  rooted  in  unreason. 
But  mathematical  agnosticism  cannot  be  thus  estali- 
lished  without  anti-theological  agnosticism  also  being 
established.  The  trustworthiness  rif  reasim  is  im- 
plied in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  so  as  much  a  pre- 
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supposition  of  theology  as  of  mathematics,  while  the 
tnistworthiness  of  God  is  a  guarantee  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  reason  in  all  its  uonnal  processes  and 
legitimate  acquisitions. 

(6)  Sceplkism  as  to  the  possibility  of  physical  sci- 
ence was  prevalerU  in  the  classical  and  in  the  medie- 
val world. 

Grecian  sages  generally  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  facts  with  which  such  science  deals,  and  saw  in 
tiieni  no  signs  of  law  or  order.  Plato  relegated  the 
whole  world  of  sense  to  the  limlx)  of  mere  opinion,  and 
denied  that  there  was  any  science  of  phenomena,  or 
that  science  could  be  reached  through  the  study  of 
phenomena.  The  scholasfic  divines  were  no  wiser. 
Theology  was  so  dominant  in  the  Middle  Ages  that, 
while  unlimited  trust  was  gi%'en  to  all  Biblical  refer- 
ences to  physical  things,  little  interest  or  contidcnee 
was  felt  in  their  direct  study.  TIence  the  views  of 
the  men  of  those  times  on  the  subjects  of  which  the 
jMtsitive  sciences  treat  were  very  strange  and  erro- 
neous, l)cing  largely  due  both  to  an  irrational  credulity 
and  an  irrational  incredulity,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a 
combination  of  dogmatism  and  scepticism — of  dog- 
matism as  regarded  the  words  of  a  Ixiok,  and  of  scep- 
ticism as  regarded  the  facts  of  nature.  Only  slowly 
and  with  difficulty, — only  through  protracted  and 
painful  conflicts, — have  the  studies  wcupied  with 
natural  objects  ixH?oine  genuine  sciences;  and  there 
are  some  who  have  represented  the  history  of  their 
|>rogre8s  as  an  exemplification  of  the  triumph  of  scep- 
ticism and  science  over  religion  and  theologj'. 
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But  it  is  assnrpclly  notliing  of  the  kind.  Ufligioii 
lias  gained  us  iiuieli  fnuii  wliiit  has  taken  place  as 
science,  True  theologj'  finds  strong  supiwu't  ami  rieli 
nutriment  in  those  eiuaiieiiiateti  sciences  wliich  are 
now  so  zealously  and  sueeessfiiltv  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  Wik  of  nature.  That  book  is  the  pri- 
mary, universal,  and  inexhaustible  text-book  of  divine 
revelation,  and  although  inailequate  to  satisfy  all  the 
wants  of  sinful  man,  it  is,  and  will  always  be,  neces- 
sary to  him,  not  only  as  a  physical  but  a  spiritual  be- 
ing. It  is  the  oldest  and  most  con»|)rehensive  of  the 
media  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  it  is  only  |)ossiblc  through  the  aid  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  appropriate  sciences.  Hence  every 
onliglitened  theologian  of  to-day  sees  in  the  dogma- 
tism which  would  obstruct  or  enslave  those  sciences 
an  ally  of  the  scepticism  which  is  an  enemy  bith  of 
pure  religion  and  true  llieology.  The  more  accurate- 
ly and  fully  physical  nature  is  investigated  and  ex- 
plained by  the  sciences  of  nature,  the  more  must  the 
human  mind  recognise  it  to  be  [>ervaded  by  thought 
akin  to  its  own  ;  the  more  must  the  human  spirit  find 
itself  "  at  home  "  therein. 

(c)  Historical  nccplicisin,  otherwise  known  as 
"  erudite  scepticism  "  and  "  histori^xtl  Pyrrhonism," 
belongs  to  the  same  (jroup. 

What  is  distinctive  of  it  is  the  extent  to  which  it 
challenges  the  credibility  of  historical  narrative  and 
questions  the  possibility  of  historical  science ;  and  the 
conclusion  at  wliich  it  arrives  may  almost  be  fornni- 
lated  in  the  terms  of  the  hon-moi  attributed  to  Fon- 
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tenelle,  I'histoire  n'est  qu'une  fable  convenue.  It 
contends  that  history,  as  an  account  of  events,  is  very 
little  to  be  trusted,  and  tliat  a  science  of  history  can- 
not reasonably  be  looked  for.  ilucli  may  Ijc  said  for 
tliat  contention.  Ilistory  is  rarely  the  record  of 
deeds  witnessed,  or  of  \vi»r<ls  heard  b}'  historians 
themselves;  it  is  to  a  small  extent  founded  on  direct 
observation.  Its  data  are,  of  necessity,  largely 
reached  by  reasonings  and  guessings  far  from  indis- 
putable. The  history  of  nian  is  known  U>  us  during 
oidy  a  very  short  portion  of  the  time  that  he  has  been 
on  earth.  So-called  ancient  history  is  largely  fabu- 
lous. Most  of  the  classical  historians  were  very  un- 
critical. Medieval  historians  were  exceedingly  cred- 
ulous, and  often  relied  on  forged  documents.  It  is 
impossible  for  even  the  most  honest,  learned,  and  la- 
Ixirious  liistorian  to  give  a  detailed  aeeuuut  of  any 
lengthened  jteriod,  or  comprehensive  view  of  any  com- 
plex i>ortion  of  history,  without  falling  into  many 
errors.  And  there  are  few  historians  who  are  not 
biassed  by  self-interest,  by  prejudice,  V>y  party  spirit, 
by  the  desire  to  be  vivid,  picturesque,  and  popular, 
and,  in  a.  word,  by  a  multitude  of  perverting  influ- 
ences. It  is  certainly  not  on  the  side  of  scepticism 
that  ordinars'  readers  of  history  err.  Many  are  ready 
to  accept  in  blind  faith  whatever  is  presented  to 
them. 

There  have  bf-en  those,  however,  who  may  fairly  be 
designated  "  liistorical  Pyrrlionists."  As  typical  ex- 
amples of  erudite  scepticism  may  l)C  mentioned  Bayle, 
a  main  purpose  of  whose  famous  Dictionary  was  the 
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suggest  in;;  of  liistorical  doiiltts;  Fatlipr  Hiinltmin, 
wliii  maiiititiiifd  tlmt  the  wcirkn  jUtrilmtct]  to  Tiiucyil- 
ides,  Livy,  and  moat  of  the  so-called  classical  writings, 
ns  well  as  tLe  ohroiiiclos  and  dtwuinents  relating  to  the 
Franks,  wore  forgeries ;  Schojx'nhaucr,  who  has  aa- 
gailed  the  hi.storical  miiw  Clio  in  terms  the  most  con- 
temptuous and  even  indecent;  and  M.  Louis  Bour- 
deau,  who,  in  his  L'lllslolrc  ef  Ics  Hlslorifits,  1888, 
has  learnedly  argued  that  of  trne  history  there  is  as 
yet  almost  none,  and  that  the  historical  method  should 
he  ahandoned  for  the  statistical. 

Almost  the  only  "  historical  sceptics  "  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  however,  are  not  those  who  deny  the  {wssibil- 
ity  of  discovering  historical  truth  and  presenting  it  in 
an  accurate  and  appropriate  narrative  form,  but  those 
who  maintain  that  there  can  Ix*  no  science  or  scientific 
study  of  history.  Their  attitude  towards  history  ia 
very  much  the  same  as  the  attitude  towards  nature  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  medieval  doctors,  who 
tliunght  a  direct  study  of  the  material  Wfirid  would 
not  yield  physical  science.  The  iinwisdom  of  it  will 
doubtless  be  niade  evident  in  the  same  way.  In  fact, 
a  science  of  history  is  manifestly  in  course  of  forma- 
tion, and  was  never  so  eagerly  cultivated  as  at  present. 
All  sociological  studies  are  of  the  nature  of  contribu- 
tions to  historical  science,  and  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  probably  produced  more  sneti  studies 
than  all  previous  centuries  together.  Historical  sci- 
ence may  likely  enough  never  attain  the  exactness  of 
physical  science,  and  yet  reach  greater  depth  and  ful- 
ness of  knowledge.     Man,  just  because  man,  is  capa- 
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ble  of  knowing  more  that  truly  deserves  the  name  of 
knowledge  nhoiit  human  nature  and  hvinian  history 
than  about  what  is  merely  material  or  animal.  lie 
can  enter  more  deeply  into  liis  own  heart  than  into  the 
nature  of  a  stone,  into  the  thoughts  of  Buddha  or 
Plato  than  into  the  mind  of  an  ox  nr  sheep.  He  has 
to  interpret  nature  hy  himself,  not  himself  by  nature. 
The  human  mind  and  its  history  are  in  themselves 
more  intelligible  than  the  physical  world  and  its  ev«>- 
lution,  and  nuiy  be  expected  when  scientifically  stud- 
ied and  j)liil<isophicany  interpreted  to  contribute  more 
to  knowledge  in  general  and  to  religious  knowledge  in 
I>articular.  Matter  is  the  stage  prepared  for  the 
dranui  of  the  spirit.  There  is,  we  may  be  sure,  more 
significance  in  the  drama  than  in  tlie  stage,  and  what 
that  significanco  is  will  be  gradually  brought  more 
fully  to  light.  The  refutation  of  historical  scepticism 
may  safely  lie  left  to  the  future.  The  future  will  not 
fail  to  undertake  the  task,  and  will  accomplish  it  by 
simpl}-  marching  onwards.     Solvitur  amhulando. 

(d)  Another  variety  of  the  same  kind  of  agrwstir 
cistn  is  "  ethical  "  agnosticism. 

It  also  has  had  a  lengthened  history,  and  has  at 
times  had  considerable  popularity.  The  diversity 
and  contradictions  of  the  moral  judgments  of  man- 
kind has  always  been  its  favourite  argument.  Yet 
it  is  a  very  inconclusive  one,  as  it  owes  whatever  ap- 
pearance of  validity  it  possesses  to  a  nuuiifest  over- 
sight, the  overlooking  of  the  comprehensive  imity  of 
principles  underlying  the  easily  explicable  differ- 
ences of  applications  and  inferences.     An  impartial 
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study  of  the  relevant  facts  cannot  fail  to  show  that 
man  is  always  and  everj'where  a  moral  being,  and  that 
the  more  truly  man  he  becomes  the  more  does  his  mo- 
rality conmiend  itself  to  the  common  conscience  of 
mankind.  Far  from  there  being  any  incompatibility 
l)et,wecn  a  continuous  moral  progress  and  the  inmiuta- 
bility  of  moral  truths,  there  is  a  complete  harmony. 

Further,  all  ethical  scepticism  is  compelled  to  as- 
sume the  ethical  ideas  and  distinctions  which  it  repu- 
diates. The  moral  law  in  its  essentials  is  not  only 
confirmed  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  but 
practii'ally  recognised  where  it  is  not  explicitly  af- 
firmed, and  sjiontaneously  obeyed  by  those  who  k)gi- 
cally  should  disobey  it.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Only  where  there  are  order  and  reason  of  some  kind 
can  there  be  any  truth ;  and  wherever  there  are  order 
and  reason  there  must  be  truth,  and  essentially  the 
same  truth,  for  truth  is  just  conformity  to  the  order 
of  things  and  the  requirements  of  reason.  All  the 
heavenly  l)odies  may  at  some  time  or  other  be  inhab- 
ited by  moral  agents.  Bxit  there  can  be  no  moral 
agents  except  in  intelligible  and  orderly  worlds?,  and 
in  all  such  worlds  the  ethics  f)f  rational  agents  must 
1)6,  like  their  logic  and  mathematics,  as  Dr.  Paul  Ca- 
ms has  justly  argued,  "  in  fundamentals  the  same."  * 

Obviously  to  the  extent  that  ethical  scepticism  is 
a  partial  and  exclusive  scepticism,  tacitly  or  openly 
claiming  to  be  the  only  scepticism,  it  is  illogical  and 
self-contradictory.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  con- 
fining scepticism  to  the  sphere  of  morals.  Nay,  if 
'  Fundamental  Problenu,  46-52. 
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Cf)nscioii8ne8B,  in  the  form  of  conscience,  cannot  be 
relied  on,  how  can  it  be  relied  on  in  any  other  form  ? 
If  ethical  agnosticism  nnist  bo  accepted,  how  can  re- 
ligious agnosticism  be  rejected,  or  the  claims  of  re- 
ligious science  vindicated  ?  If  scepticism  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  ethical  truth  be  warranted,  so  must 
scepticism  as  to  the  knowiedge  of  religious  truth.  The 
shortest  way  to  complete  religious  agnosticism  is  to 
dispute  the  possibility  of  a  knovdcdge  of  God,  and 
God  must  lie  admitted  to  be  imknowable  if  ethical 
truth  l>e  unknowable, — if  reason  be  imuble  to  appre- 
hend goodness,  righteousness,  and  other  etiiical  excel- 
lences. The  very  thought  of  a  non-moral  or  immoral 
God  is  one  in  which  no  sane  mind  can  find  rest  or 
satisfaction.  It  is  «  self-contradictory  and  monstrous 
thought.  Were  it  a  necessary  or  legitimate  conclu- 
sion of  reason,  reason  would  be  self-stultified,  and 
neither  science  nor  religion  could  be  siiown  to  be 
valid. 

(e)  Anonier  form  of  the  same  kind  of  scepticism 
as  efhical  agno.'^liriim  is  mrlnphysirnJ  agr}osticism. 

While  undoubtetlly  prevalent,  it  is  apt  to  seem  even 
more  so  than  it  really  is.  The  chief  reason  of  that  is 
that  many  who  profess  to  be  metaphysical  agnostics 
do  not  know  what  metaphysics  means.  Oliviously 
before  a  man  declares  metaphysics  to  he  a  jiseudo- 
science  or  fancied  knowledge,  and  that  he  has  no  faith 
in  it, — or,  in  other  words,  before  he  poses  as  a  meta- 
physical sceptic, — he  should  know  what  thoughtful 
writers  on  metaphysics  mean  by  it,  and  should  have 
studied  the  history,  the  chief  systems,  the  main  prob- 
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lenis,  the  niftlioils  luu!  the  claims  of  inetaplivsiea.  But 
that,  ii*  wliat  conifmrativclv  ft'W  tiu'ii  liavc  dniie.  Tin? 
ordinary  itiaii  does  not  even  a.sk  wliat  met,  a  physics 
is.  The  i^enenility  oven  of  scientists  are  innocent  of 
metaphysical  cnriosity.  The  majority  of  self-styled 
metaphysical  aceiifics  have  never  heon  earnest  meta- 
physical students.  Many  of  them  show,  as  I  have 
said,  that  they  do  not  even  know  in  what  sense  the 
term  metaj)hysic.s  is,  or  ought  to  Ix*,  employed. 

No  one  who  does  attach  a  reasonahle  meaning  to 
the  term  "  metaphysics  "  will  1>6  inclined  to  entertain 
or  advocate  "  metaphysical  agnosticism  "  with  a  light 
heart.  WlnH?ver  nndcrstauds  aright  what  metaphys- 
ics is,  and  consequently  what  metaphysical  scepticism 
properly  signifies,  must  recognise  such  scepticism  to 
be  a  mo.st  radical  and  far-reaching  agntwticisni,  a  form 
thereof  assent  to  which  must  involve  grave  and  tre- 
mendous issues. 

What,  then,  is  jnetaj)hysic8?  It  has  lieen  suggest- 
ed that  no  one  knows  what  it  is,  and  that  tlicre  are 
as  many  different  conceptions  of  it  as  there  are  inde- 
pendent metaphysical  thinkers,  or  at  least  as  there  are 
distinct  metaphysical  schools.  Nor  need  it  F>e  denied 
that  tliere  is  some  slight,  although  only  very  slight, 
appearance  of  foundation  for  the  opinion.  Meta- 
physicians often  arrive  at  very  dilferctit  and  contlii-t- 
ing  results,  and  still  oftener  jK-rhaps  fail  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  or  i>ositive  rejsults.  There  is  much  truth 
and  wisdom  as  well  as  wit  in  De  Morgan's  humorous 
definition  of  nieta])hysics:  ''The  science  to  which 
ignorance  goes  to  learn  its  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
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to  learn  its  ignorance.  On  vvliioli  all  men  agree  that 
it  is  the  key,  but  no  two  upon  how  it  is  to  be  put  into 
the  lock."  In  the  course  of  its  iiistory  the  word  meta- 
physics has  bet^n  employed  in  very  different  ways; 
and  even  at  the  present  day  all  who  expressly  treat  of 
me(ai>hy8ics  do  not  mean  by  the  term  precisely  tlie 
same  thing.  But,  certainly,  so  very  general  an  agree- 
ment as  to  how  it  should  be  understood  has  at  length 
been  arrived  at  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  what  in  tlic  main  it  ought  to  mean.  Almost  with- 
out cxt-eption  inetajihjsieians  now  avoid  confounding 
metaphysical  with  either  physical  or  psychical  sci- 
ence in  general,  or  with  any  of  tlie  physicjjl  or  psy- 
chical sciences,  and  treat  of  it  as  the  science  or  theory 
which  concerns  itself  with  what  both  underlies  and 
overlies  all  the  special  sciences,  mathematical,  nat- 
ural, mental,  and  tlieological ;  or,  to  exjireas  myself 
more  preoi.sely,  wliich  deals  alike  with  tlie  Urst  prin- 
ciple.s  and  the  last  results  of  rational  incpiiry — alike 
with  the  fundamental  conditions,  categories,  and  lim- 
its of  knowledge,  autl  witli  the  uitimntc  nature,  rela- 
tions, and  laws  of  reality.  Thus  understood,  it  is  the 
theory  of  knowing  and  being,  or  of  the  universal  and 
essential  in  truth  and  existence,  and  includes  episte- 
mologA'  (which  siiould  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  logic  and  meth<idologv)  and  ontology.  Some 
metaphysicians  indeed  would  identify  it  with  the  lat- 
ter, to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  former ;  but  the  larger 
view,  comprehensive  of  both,  is,  I  think,  nnich  to  be 
preferred.  In  fact,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
adhere  to  the  narrower  view;  impossible  to  act  on  it 
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consistently  fnr  a  single  instant  of  time.  Truth  and 
reality  are  inseparable.  There  is  no  knowing  with- 
out being,  or  being  unrelated  to  knowing.  Truth  and 
reality,  knowing  and  being,  are  throughout  correlative 
and  poiTieident.  Ejiisteniology  and  ontolog;\'  are  in 
intimate  connection  at  every  jxtiiit. 

If  metaphysics  be  what  has  now  been  iiulieated, 
and  what  is  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  the 
only  reasonalile  coneejition  of  it,  tlie  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  metaphysical  scepticism  must  be  at  once 
ajtparent.  MetajJiysical  scepticism  is  scepticism  as 
to  what  is  primary  in  ratiimality  and  knowledge;  or 
as  to  what  is  nltiuiute  in  being  and  apjiearance;  or, 
and  tliis  is  the  more  consistent  as  well  as  more  compre- 
hensive view,  as  to  what  is  universal  and  essential 
liotli  in  thought  and  existence*.  If  understood  in  the 
first  sense  or  reference,  however,  it  means  that  there 
are  uo  real  or  rational  bases  for  any  kind  of  knowl- 
edge or  science;  if  in  the  second,  that  there  are  no 
known  grounds  of  reality  and  that  all  appearance  is 
illusory  and  inexplicable;  and  if  in  the  third,  that  all 
epistemidogy  and  ontology  are  ^worthless,  knowledge 
wliolly  unattainable,  and  existence  altogether  vanity. 
There  can  conse<|uently  be  no  deeper  depth  of  scepti- 
cism than  mctapliysical  scepticism.  It  leaves  the 
mind  with  nothing  to  rest  on  or  liold  by.  The  contra- 
dictions of  the  senses,  the  contradictions  of  reason  and 
reasoning,  the  contradictious  Ijctwecn  experience  and 
theory,  are  what  it  appeals  to  in  its  own  behalf,  and 
these  can  warrant  no  trust  in  any  positive  tnith.  Thus 
living,  moving,  and  having  its  being  in  self-contradic- 
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cally  treater],  and,  in  fact,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
which  agnosticism  Las  not  at  some  time  and  in  some 
form  assailed. 

To  the  simple  and  rude  mind  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  of  all  testimony  apjX'ars  to  hf  thai  of  the 
senses.  To  the  critical  and  reflective  mind  douhts 
respecting  its  reliahility  and  worth  necessarily  sug- 
gest themselves.  The  seeming  anomalies,  the  monot- 
onous and  ceaseless  changes,  the  ap])arent  purpiscless- 
ness,  the  labour  and  sorrow,  which  jierjilexed  the  soul 
of  the  authfir  of  Hcclesiastrs  when  he  contemplat- 
ed the  world  rif  the  senses,  also  left  many  traces  of 
doubt  and  sadness  in  the  lines  of  the  poets  and  the  re- 
flections of  the  sages  of  ancient  Greece.  Both  Brah- 
manists  and  Buddhists  regard  the  world  of  the  senses 
as  a  world  of  illusion, — a  world  of  which  "  illusion  " 
is  ''  the  material  cause."  All  the  chief  sceptics  of  the 
Western  world  have  disputed  the  credibility  of  the 
senses  as  witnesses  to  objective  reality. 

The  so-called  errors  and  contradictions  of  the  senses 
have,  of  course,  afforded  the  materials  for  one  of  the 
main  arguments  in  8up|)ort  of  distrust  of  their  testi- 
mony. It  is  easy  to  adduce  nnmenms  instances  of 
various  kinds  of  phenomena  which  uuiy  Ix?  so  called 
and  so  represented.  Attentively  regarded,  however, 
all  phenomena  of  the  kin<l  will  be  found  to  be  the 
results  either  of  hasty  and  incuusiderate  inferences  or 
of  abnormal  ctmditions  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  not 
the  deliverances  of  sound  senses  properly  exercised. 
They  are  self-deceptions  for  which  not  the  constitu- 
tion or  action  of  men's  senses  are  to  blame  hut  men 
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themselvea.  Opini-onis  mendacium  est  non  oculwum. 
The  subjectivity  of  the  senses  has  been  not  less  relied 
on  as  an  argument  to  justify  seepticisni  as  to  tlipir 
testimony.  It  is  represented  as  implying  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  mind  to  apprehend  really  external  objects. 
Descartes,  Malebranelic,  Xorris,  Berkeley,  and  oth- 
ers, made  use  of  it  before  Hume  gave  full  and  explicit 
exj)ression  tn  its  implicit  scepticism, — a  scepticism 
which  centred  in  the  assumption  that  not  things,  not 
realities,  hut  merely  ideas  or  images  are  consciously 
apprehended.  Those  who  have  succumbed  to  such 
scepticism,  while  right  in  regarding  sensations  as  in- 
disjjensable  to  the  knowledge  of  external  objects  and 
yet  in  themselves  incapable  of  attaining  or  constitut- 
ing it,  have  erred  entirclj'  iu  conceiving  ui  ihcra  as 
existing  apart  from  i)erceptive  and  rational  concomi- 
tants, and  in  disbelieving  that  what  they  could  not  do 
alone  they  could  not  do  when  not  alone.  Mere  sensa- 
tions are  mere  abstractions  which  have  no  existence  in 
any  individual  mind  or  actual  experience.  All  real 
sensation  is  conjoined  with  [)erceptive  and  appetitive 
power,  and  in  man  at  least  witli  conception  and  rea- 
son. It  is  only  an  element,  although  an  impirtant 
element,  of  the  psychical  process  implied  in  the  cog- 
nition of  external  things. 

Scepticism  an  lo  jneinory  is  as  possible,  and  may  be 
advocated  as  plaiisibly,  as  scepticism  regarding  per- 
ception. Remendirancc  is  an  act  no  less  mysterious 
than  vision.  Of  llie  many  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  explain  it  not  one  has  found  runch  accept- 
ance.     There  is  further  lietween  its  testimony  and 
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that  rif  the  senses  ii  radical  ditferciice  by  uo  means  in 
its  favour.  Acts  of  jierccptinii  may  be  reasonably 
regarded  as  iiiiniediuti*  and  dirL^t't  ajiprelieusions  of 
facts,  and  are  generally  so  regarded.  Not  so  acts  of 
memory.  Memory  is  dependent  on  iminerliate  and 
intuitive  knowledge,  but  cannot  [xissess  or  su{iply  it, 
— cannot  know  the  past  as  present,  the  non-existent 
as  existent.  Probably  no  psychologist  now  holds  Dr. 
Reid's  view  to  the  contrary.  KecoHections  are  never 
so  vivid  and  exact  as  the  jtcrcejjtions  and  experiences 
ri'called,  and  are  generally  very  vague  and  blurred, 
very  effaced  and  fragmentary,  in  comparison.  Of  all 
our  cognitive  jxtwcrs,  luemory  is  the  most  closely  con- 
joined with  imagiuatinn,  and  has  even  been  defined 
as  "  reproductive  imagination."  But  imagination, 
as  every  one  knows,  changes  the  apjx'arances  of  all 
that  it  acts  on,  and  shows  little  preference  for  truth 
over  error.  Memory  is  also  largely  affected  by  the 
disturbing  influences  of  external  surroundings,  cor- 
jKireal  Cfinditions,  emotions,  passions,  habits,  &c.  All 
experience  teaches  that  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  play 
ns  false.  Its  illusions  are  innumerable,  and  even  its 
hallucinati<ins  are  of  many  kinds.  It  is  habitnally 
inaccurate  in  the  performance  even  of  what  may  lie 
regarded  as  its  most  sfx'ciaj  function — the  measure- 
ment of  time.  A  very  jxwr  chronometer  can  tell  more 
exactly  the  duration  of  a  second,  a  mimite,  or  an  hour, 
than  the  l)est  memory.  There  are  certain  situations 
in  which  minutes  seem  to  us  intolerably  long,  and  oth- 
ers in  which  we  hardly  notice  the  flight  of  hours.  In 
early  youth  years,  as  recalled,  seem  long ;  in  old  age, 
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sliort.  The  entire  imienionic  process — how  an^-tfiiiif; 
whatever  enters  into  iiicninry  and  can  be  retained  or 
recalled — is  as  yet  an  altogether  unexplained  mys- 
tery. 

The  facts  just  referred  to  may  siiffiee  to  indicate  to 
my  readers  how  easy  it  may  lie,  by  simply  dwelling 
on  the  rlefects  and  errors  of  memory,  to  get  up  a 
plausible  plea  for  scepticism  as  to  its  truj^tworthiuess. 
It  is  largely  by  such  "  exclusive  dealing  "  that  scepti- 
cism in  all  its  forms  is,  and  always  has  been,  supj>ort- 
ed.  Obviously,  the  method  is  as  apjilicahlc  against 
the  credibility  of  any  one  faculty  as  of  any  other. 
As  obviously,  however,  it  is  a  fallacious  method, 
and  one  by  which  in  no  case  can  agnosticism  as  to  any 
of  the  faculties  of  mind  he  established.  The  agnos- 
ticism which  bases  itself  exclusively  on  the  errors  and 
defects  of  any  of  our  faculties  must  Ix?,  as  regards 
even  that  faculty,  a  failure.  What  is  overlooked  or 
concealed  in  it  is  not  destroyed,  or  lessened,  or  in  any 
way  got  rid  of  by  merely  l»eing  ignored.  Hence,  when 
all  that  can  bo  said  to  <lepreciate  and  discredit  mem- 
ory has  l)ccn  fully  said,  its  essential  veracity  and  in- 
estinuilde  value  will  remain  intact  and  undiminisbcd. 

Whoever  has  read  the  "  Confessions  "  of  St.  Au- 
gustine will  not  be  likely  to  forget  the  eulogy-  on  mem- 
ory in  Hook  x.  Augustine  tliere  descants  with  mar- 
vellous eloijiienee  and  clear  introspective  vision  on  the 
spacious  regions  and  palaces  of  memory ;  on  the  treas- 
ures of  innumerable  images  of  things  of  all  sorts  con- 
tained in  them;  of  the  media  in  and  through  which 
llicy  have  l>een  acquired;  of  how  they  are  preserved 
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from  loss  and  brought  up  for  use ;  and  of  how  so  much 
of  heaven,  eartli,  and  sea,  of  tlie  histories  of  men  and 
nations,  of  learning,  art,  and  science,  as  well  as  of 
one's  own  self,  feelings,  deeds,  and  exjc'rienccs  lx>long 
to  them.  Ilealising  how  divinely  wonderful  the  gift 
of  memory  is,  lie  sought  in  chapter  after  chapter  of 
the  book  to  which  I  refer  to  make  others  appreciate 
it  as  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  do.  Now  let  us 
mark  this  fact.  In  all  that  he  has  written  in  his 
elaborate  enloginm  of  memory  there  is  probably  not  a 
sentence  which  has  li«!n  disproved  or  discredited  by 
agnostic  or  any  other  criticism.  Between  the  criti- 
cism and  the  conclusion  of  agnosticism  as  to  memory 
there  is  an  enormous  and  irrational  interval.  The 
criticism,  wherever  true,  only  indicates  defects  (piite 
compatible  with  the  essential  truthfulness  of  memory, 
and  with  its  l>eing  all  that  Augustine  has  descril>ed  it 
to  be.  Even  a  very  ordinary  memory  can  retain,  Avith 
an  extranrdiiiary  flegree  of  evidence  and  Hccuracy,  a 
wonderful  wealth  of  experiences  and  acqiusitions. 
And  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  memory 
fails  us,  it  docs  not  even  so  fail  us  as  not  to  leave  us 
conscious  that  i(  fails  us.  We  remember  that  we 
have  forgotten,  and,  as  Augustine  says,  *'  we  iiave  not 
yet  forgotten  that  which  we  remember  ourselves  to 
have  forgotten."  WTiere  there  is  no  remembrance 
there  is  utter  effacement  of  memory,  but  no  error  or 
deception  of  memory. 

Scepticism  as  to  reason  is  another  form  of  the  same 
species  of  agno.sticism.  TTere  T  would  only  remark 
that  as  in  every  other  form  of  scepticism  as  to  partie- 
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nlar  powers  or  principles  of  cognition  there  will  be 
found  associated  with  the  excess  of  distrust,  distinc- 
tive of  it,  a  correlative  excess  of  contidence  in  another 
power  or  principle,  so  is  it  in  the  case  of  scepticism 
as  to  reason.  The  chief  cause  of  such  scepticism  is 
an  exa^erated  estimate  of  the  place  and  function  of 
sense  in  cognition.  Knowledge  is  attempted  to  be 
traced  exclusively  or  mainly  to  sensation.  That, 
however,  can  only  be  done,  or  even  seem  to  be  done, 
by  an  unnatural  abstraction  of  sense  from  reason, 
wliicli  makes  sense  it.self  imjwtent  and  untrustworthy. 
Mere  sensation  has  not  been  shown  ever  to  exist  alone, 
or  even  to  bo  conceivable  as  existing  alone.  And,  fur- 
ther, mere  sensiition,  even  if  it  existed,  would  be  ex- 
clusively individual  and  subjective;  but  where  there 
is  no  universality  or  objectivity  there  can  lie  no  knowl- 
f'<lfr;<'  or  intclligiliility.  To  accept  sensation  alone  as 
the  foundation  itf  knowledge,  or  knowledge  to  be 
merely  transformed  or  associated  sensations,  is  en- 
tifcly  to  betray  the  cause  of  knowledge. 

iiiividg  already,  however,  had  to  some  extent  to 
deal  with  agnosticism  as  to  reason,  and  as  I  must  nec- 
essarily have  it  further  under  consideration  in  the 
chiipters  wlitrh  follow,  T  shall  not  dwell  on  it  here. 

In  the  next  cliajvter  1  shall  LMiter  on  the  considera- 
tion of  that  group  of  forms  of  agnosticism  which 
direi'tly  refer  to  the  (Ejects  of  knowledge. 
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PAKTIAL  OR  LIMITED   AfiNOSTICISM   AS  TO 
ULTLMATB   OBJECTS  OP  KNOWUiDGE 

There  are  forms  of  agnosticism  distinguisheii  from 
one  another  by  the  objects  to  which  they  refer.  la 
so  far  as  distinct  from  and  exchisive  of  one  another 
they  are  necessarily  of  a  partial  and  limited  nature, 
and  as  such  tbcy  must,  like  the  forms  oi  mitigated 
or  modified  agnosticism,  not  only  fail  to  realise  bnt 
must  contravene  and  contradict  the  ideal  of  agnosti- 
cism, which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  l)e  arbitrary  and 
inconsistent  unless  unlimited  aTid  universal.  What 
Sextus  Empiricus  said  of  scepticism  holds  true  of 
agnosticism:  it  should  not  be  the  belief  of  a  school 
or  sect,  or  a  definite  doctriiie  as  to  anything,  but  is 
"  a  certain  line  of  reasoning,"  an  wytoyij  or  move- 
ment, the  Buvafivi  of  so  opposing  in  every  way  the 
appearances  of  sense  and  arguments  of  intelligence 
to  each  other  as  to  produce  by  their  equilibrium  sus- 
pension of  judgment.  Agnosticism  thus  imderstood 
is  a  potentiality  of  which  all  the  actual  uuniifesta- 
tions  must  be  self-contradictory.  That  that  is  not 
an  inaccurate  view  of  it  has,  I  trust,  already  been 
sufficiently  shown. 

It  may  be  thought  that  as  the  forms  of  agnosticism 
now  to  be  consiilered  derive  what  is  distinctive  of 
them  from  their  relationship  to  the  objects  of  knowl- 
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edgp,  <mr  first  qiicstiDii  reganling  them  should  bo, 
What,  arp  tlie  oltjcfts  tu  which  all  vvu\  or  8ii|>]ii>rt(*d 
kTidwIcdgc  may  he  rcducpil,  and  with  ndVroTU'i.'  to 
which  all  partial  forms  of  agnosticism  iiiav  ht-  dis- 
tributed? There  is  a  questinn,  however,  prior  even 
to  that.  It  is  the  question,  Under  what  conditions, 
or  by  what  right,  do  those  who  advocate  a  partial 
agnosticism,  a  scepticism  incomplete  as  regards  ex- 
tension, draw  limitations  as  to  the  sphere  of  knowl- 
edge? This  is  a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  which 
agnostics  ha%'e  generally  neglectetl  altogether  or 
answered  only  in  an  arbitrary  and  dogmatic  manner. 
Yet  all  agnosticism  seems  to  depend  on  it.  What 
is  its  theory  of  knowledge?  How  lias  it  got  it?  How 
has  it  attained  a  theory  of  knowledge  which  can  war- 
rant it  to  assign  limits  to  kn'-wledge,  and  say  thus 
far  but  no  farther?  here  man  may  search  but  there 
he  ought  not?  matter  is  knowahle  but  not  mind? 
the  ways  of  man  may  l)e  traced  but  not  those  of  God? 
At  present  I  require  only  to  consider  the  preliminary 
question  of  method,  How  may  such  a  theory  of 
knowledge  lie  obtained  as  will  warrant  any  limita- 
tion of  the  sphere  of  knowledge? 

I.    OS    ASSIONIMO    LIMITS    TO    KNOWLEDGE 

The  limits  of  knowledge  cannot  be  laid  down  in  an 
a  priori  manner.  There  is  no  useful  theorising  on 
knowledge  p<issiblc  apart  from  knowledge.  It  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  warn  intelligence  oflF  from  investiga- 
tion in  any  direction  until  we  have  informed  our- 
selves that  in  that  direction  there  is  nothing  for  it 
to  investigate.     We  have  no  right  to  attirm  that  any 
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qupfition  which  tlie  niinil  cun  seriously  ask,  wi(li- 
out  itianitVwt  solf-contnuliction,  may  not  be  foiiinl 
answerable,  until  we  have  learned  that  all  rational 
ways  of  answering  it  have  been  exhausted.  We  do 
not  require  tn  deny — we  are  not  entitled  to  deny — 
that  there  are  a  priori  liniit,s  or  conditions  of  knowl- 
edge; but  we  are  bound  to  deny  the  legitimacy  of 
theorising  on  knowledge  without  knowledge,  and 
without  study  of  the  various  Idnds  of  knowledge  and 
of  methods  of  investigation. 

Further,  we  cannot  hope  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  knowledge  by  a  mere  critique  of  the  powers  of 
knowledge.  We  cannot  measure  the  range  of  our 
mental  tether  by  simply  taking  an  introspective  view 
of  it.  No  mere  psychological  analysis  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  intellect  will  enable  us  to  trace  the 
bounds  of  its  competency.  When,  indeed,  tlie  laws 
of  the  intellect  are  violated  truth  cannot  be  attained, 
but  to  know  that,  and  to  know  and  eonfonu  to  the 
laws  of  the  intellect,  is  not  to  know  how  much  truth 
may  he  attained,  how  far  intellect  viay  advance  in  Us 
quest  after  knowledge.  Everj-thing  at  least  that  man 
does  know  he  can  know.  .\ny  estimate  of  man's  jwwer 
to  know  which  leaves  out  of  account  wliat  he  actually 
knows  must  be  an  erroneous  one.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion, WHiat  do  we  know  ?  should  precede  the  question, 
AMiat  can  we  know  ?  The  positive  grounds  adduced 
in  proof  of  knowledge  ought  never  to  be  set  aside  or 
left  unexamined  because  some  general  theory  of 
knowledge  has  ignored  them.  Xo  theory  of  knowl- 
edge is  universally  valid  which  does  not  apply  to 
every  instance  or  fact  of  knowledge ;  and  consequent- 
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ly  it  is  vain  to  appeal  to  any  theory  of  knowledge 
against  positive  evidence  for  knowledge. 

Epistemology  is  the  department  of  pliilosophy 
which  undertakes  to  provide  us  with  a  theory  of 
knowledge.  It  is  concerned,  therefore,  not  merely 
with  some  lint  with  all  knowledge,  with  knowledge 
as  such  in  its  entirety  and  universality,  seeing  that 
to  attain  a  true  and  complete  theory  of  anything  an 
accurate  and  full  knowledge  of  that  thing  is  the 
indispensahle  condition.  Epistemology  a.s  the  theory 
of  knowledge  shonid  be  essentially  iwjcrt?  voija-ea^, 
and  ought  to  seek  to  become  the  complete  theory  of 
knowledge.  But  that  it  cannot  become  if  it  overlook 
or  do  injustic(>  to  any  kind  <if  knowledge.  To  deny 
to  be  science  anything  which  jirofesses  to  be  so  with- 
out an  adequate  examination  of  what  it  presents  as 
proof  of  its  claim  is  just  the  fault  which  cpistemology 
is  most  bound  to  avoid,  and  which  it  can  least  com- 
mit without  discrediting  itself  and  showing  its  incon- 
sistency. Episteinology  is  not  entitled  to  lay  down 
as  conditions  or  limild  of  knowledge  what  are  merely 
conditions  or  limits  of  some  kind  or  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, or  to  represent  as  an  essential  characteristic 
of  knowledge  any  feature  merely  distinctive  of  a 
species  of  knowledge.  It  has  no  right  to  pronounce 
any  form  of  knowledge  not  to  be  truly  knowledge 
because  the  objects  thereof  are  very  unlike  those  of 
some  other  forms  of  knowledge.  Its  duty  is  studi- 
ously to  trace,  not  arbitrarily  to  prescribe,  the  limits 
of  knowledge.  No  special  kind  of  knowledge  is  en- 
titled to  exemption  from  its  criticism,  but  every  kind 
of  knowledge  is  entitled  to  receive  from  it  full  jus- 
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tice.  Whatever  claims  to  be  knoivlrdge  nhoiild  have 
its  claims  fairly  examined,  and  should  not  he  si'l  aside 
as  pseudo-science  in  misplaced  confidence  on  any  su- 
perficial generalisation  or  dogmatic  assumption  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  knowledge.  Hence  episte- 
molitgioal  theory  cannot  of  itself  warrant  lis  to  pro- 
nounce physiology,  for  example,  n  real  science  and 
psychology  a  prctcntlod  one,  seiiso-pcrooptioTi  n  fac- 
ulty of  knowtedgo  hut  upprchfusion  of  the  Divine  an 
allusion,  phenomena  within  and  nonmena  without  the 
sphere  of  cognition,  &c.  Every  such  theory  so  ap- 
plied is  itself  an  example  of  pseudo-science,  for  the 
obviotia  reason  that  it  refuses  to  investigate  what  pre- 
sents itself  as  appropriate  eviilence,  and  limits  knowl- 
edge hv  an  nltngcther  inappropriate  sort  of  standnrd. 

Olivions  as  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
should  appear,  it  has  often  been  overlooked  and  con- 
travened; and  by  none  more  so  than  by  those  who 
have  most  loudly  professed  to  be  "  scientific  think- 
ers "  and  "critical  philosophers."  Thus  Comtists 
have  denied  theology,  metaphysics,  and  nictageome- 
try  to  be  knowledge,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
a  crude  historical  generalisation,  the  so-called  "  law 
of  tlic  three  states,"  reiiuired  them  to  do  so;  and 
Kantians  have  made  not  less  reckless  applications  of 
their  unintelligible  distinction  between  phenomena 
and  noumena.  Such  a  method  of  procedure  is  the 
very  reverse  of  either  "  critical  "  or  "  acientific." 

Prof.  A.  Sabbatier  has  said:  "  There  is  no  serious 
philosophy  to-<lay  which  does  not  st^rt  with  a  theory 
of  knowledge."  '    The  statement  may.  perhaps,  be  so 

■  The  words  which  introdnce  his  Euai  $ur  la  connaittanet  reli- 
gieu$e. 
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understood  as  to  be  true  and  important.  Bnt  it  re- 
quires the  following  qualifying  atateinent,  which  is 
neither  less  true  nor  less  inijwrtant.  There  is  no 
phihi<oitkij  eniilled  to  be  considered  serious  which 
does  not  start  in  the  formation  of  its  theory  of  knowl- 
edge with  an  iinimrfial  stud;/  of  the  ronlents  and 
grounds  of  whatever  professes  to  be  knoivledije.  Xo 
serious  philosophy  will  place  such  confidence  in  any 
general  episteinological  theory  as  to  deny  to  be  knowl- 
edge anything  which  seriously  ]>rofesses  to  lie  Ivuowl- 
eilge,  and  seriously  adduces  evidetiee  in  proof  <if  the 
profession,  until  it  has  found  the  alleged  evidence  ir- 
relevant or  insufficient.  A  theory  of  knowledge  must 
be  judged  of  hy  knowledge,  not  knowledge  by  tlie 
theory.  Prrredeuce  must  be  given  not  to  the  theory 
bnt  to  the  knowledge.  And  the  knowledge  can  only 
be  substantiated  by  appropriate  and  sulScient  evi- 
dence, relevant  and  adequate  reasons. 

Almost  all  partial  agnosticism  has  arisen  from  a 
narrow  view  of  knowledge,  and  has  justified  itself 
by  exclusive  reliance  on  knowledge  of  a  particular 
kind.  Tints  there  is  a  partial  agnosticism  in  the  forui 
of  scepticism  as  to  philosophy.  Those  whose  agnos- 
ticism is  thus  limited  regard  all  pliiliKsiqihy  as  if  it 
were  "  falsely  so  called."  Hence,  naturally,  they  do 
not  profess  to  justify  it  in  the  name  of  |)liilo.sophy, 
or  by  the  aid  of  a  rival  philosophy.  They  do  not 
pretend  <o  found  a  system  or  school  of  philosoj)hy 
of  their  own  to  prove  to  themselves  and  others  that 
there  is  no  philosophy,  and  that  all  profession  of  it 
is  an  empty  boast;  but  are  content  to  attack  the  ob- 
ject of  their  aversion  in  the  name  of  theology,  or  of 
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physical  ami  tucntiil  scipnce,  or  of  what  they  call 
f<iiiiiiioii-s<'ii.s('.  Tltey  thus  reject  the  teaching  of 
])hili>so])hy  as  sophistry  witiiout  fxaininutioii  of  the 
evidence  for  its  truth,  because  of  its  unlikcnoss  to 
what  they  are  accustomed  to  accept  as  knowledge. 
And  obviously  that  is  a  most  unreasonable  pniced- 
nrc.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  religious  agnosticism, 
scepticism  as  to  spiritual  truth.  Doubt  as  to  the 
rational  validity  nf  all  religious  cnnvicti<m8  and 
theological  doctrines  lias  been  very  frequently  based 
mainly  or  wholly  on  their  unlikcness  to  the  findings 
of  positive,  or  even  j)hysieal,  science,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  methods  by  which  they  are  resi)eeti%'ely 
attained.  1  )oubt  tif  such  a  kin<l  rests  on  a  most  inse- 
cure foundation.  Man  is  spirit  as  well  aa  flesh,  and 
his  perceptions  are  not  limited  to  those  of  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  other  bodily  senses,  nor  are  his  inferences 
only  reliable  within  the  sphere  of  empirical  research. 
Physical  science  is  not  the  only  type  or  exclusive 
standard  of  science.  To  confine  either  knowledge  or 
science  within  such  limits  as  "'  sense-j)erceptiou," 
"  mental  picturing,"  or  "  experimental  verification," 
admits  of  no  rational  justification. 

Physical  science,  it  should  he  remembered,  once 
suffereil  from  the  same  narrow  and  exclusive  method 
of  judging  which  many  of  its  votaries  would  now 
apply  to  other  departments  of  knowledge.  In  Hindu 
philosophies,  and  in  the  speculations  of  thinkers  like 
Plato  and  Plotinus,  matter  received  scant  justice. 
During  the  dominaney  of  tlieologT,-  in  medieval 
times  jihysical  science  was  neglected,  and  the  j>liysi- 
cal  world  itself  viewed  as  a  degraded  and  disorderly 
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thing,  not  a  revelation  of  law  and  truth,  but  such 
"  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,"  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  Now  it  has  not  only  fully  attained  its  rights 
but  has  often  much  more  attributed  to  it  than  is  its 
due.  It  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  alone  strience,  and 
as  if  there  were  hardly  any  other  knowledge  prop- 
erly so  called.  That  is  to  ascril>e  to  it  a  most  exag- 
gerated value  and  authority,  and  should  be  treated 
as  what  it  is,  a  mischievous  modem  form  of  super- 
stition. The  knowledge  attained  through  mere  sense 
is  knowledge  which  we  share  in  common  with  the 
lower  animals,  and  which  only  does  for  us  what  it  does 
for  them,  namely,  enables  us  to  provide  for  oar 
l)odily  wants  and  to  guard  against  bodily  dangers. 
It  does  not  take  us  beyond  the  mere  s»irface  even 
of  material  things,  or  show  us  exactly  their  proi)er- 
ties  and  relations,  unless  guided  and  supplemented 
by  reason,  aided  by  all  the  other  intellectual  powers, 
furnished  with  artiticial  instruments,  and  following 
the  methods  of  researeh  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  appropriate.  And  even  then  it  only  heljw  us 
to  make  a  better  accjuaintance  with  our  material  sur- 
roundings. It  solves  none  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
own  natures,  and  still  less  those  of  the  natiire, source, 
and  ends  of  universal  being.  Physical  science  can 
supply  material  for  a  theory  of  knowledge,  but  it 
cannot  yield  a  theory  of  knowledge,  and  has  no  right 
to  lay  down  the  limits  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  for 
it  to  deal  with  what  is  greatest  in  existence  and  con- 
cerns us  most  in  life.  A  mere  physicist's  thoughts 
on  "  the  riddles  of  existence  "  are  seldom  of  much 
value.    Although  philosophy  and  theology  are  bound 
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not  to  contradict  physical  science  they  are  equally 
bound  not  to  he  subject  to  it.  A  philosophy  or 
theology  judged  frnin  the  standpoint  of  pjiysieal 
science  must  he  a  philosophy  or  theology  misjudged. 

It  is  ohvi(Jusly  a  part  of  the  projx-r  work  of  philos- 
ophy to  provide  a  theory  of  knowledge.  For  what- 
ever else  philosophy  may  be  occupied  with  it  is  occu- 
pied witli  knowledge  as  no  other  kind  of  thought 
or  any  special  science  is.  Ordinary  thought  is  not 
reflection  on  knowledge  or  criticism  of  knowledge. 
Evcrv  special  science  is  a  particular  kind  of  knowl- 
edge and  has  a  limited  province  of  knowledge.  Phi- 
losophy alone  has  all  knowledge  for  its  province,  and 
is  also,  at  least  in  idea,  the  highest  kind  of  thought. 
But  philosophy  cannot  evolve  ii  theory  of  knowledge 
out  of  jiure  thought,  and,  of  course,  not  out  of  the 
mere  ignorance  which  is  what  is  often  meant  by  pure 
thought.  It  cannot,  any  more  than  ordinary  or  sci- 
entific thinking,  build  without  bricks,  and  without 
even  the  constituents  of  which  bricks  are  made,  as 
a  Spinoza,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  so  often  sought  to 
compel  it  to  do.  It  has  to  educe  its-  eiustcmology, 
reflectively  and  critically,  from  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  laws  of  thought  and  of  the  evidence  for 
all  kinds  of  knowledge;  or,  in  other  words,  from  all 
the  truth  attaineil  by  humanity  through  all  the  means 
of  discovery  at  its  disiiosal. 

Philosophy  in  treating  of  the  theory  of  knowledge 
has  to  presuppose  ordinary  knowledge  and  the  special 
positive  sciences.  The  latter  do  not  presuppose  phi- 
losophy and  have  not  originated  in  any  philosophical 
theory  of  knowledge.     They  are  the  products  of  a 
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reason  which  has  been  directly  occupied  with  definite 
kinds  of  given  questions  and  objects.  Tlie  scientist 
is  content  to  confine  his  researciies  within  a  defi- 
nitely limited  department  of  nature,  and  to  follow 
the  methods  which  he  finds  to  be  most  successful 
therein.  lie  does  not  require  to  assume  a  general 
theory  «{  knowledge  before  proceeding  with  his  own 
special  work.  Philosophy,  it  must  be  added,  has  not 
as  yet  done  nearly  as  much  as  it  ought  to  provide 
scientists  with  a  trustworthy  and  helpful  doctrine  of 
science.  It  can  only  do  so  by  taking  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  results  and  methods  of  the  sciences,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  clearly  and  explicitly  conscious 
to  scientists  what  they  had  already  possessed,  but 
only  in  a  more  or  less  vaguely  implicit  and  uncon- 
scious condition.  In  order  to  determine  what  can  be 
known  it  must,  in  all  ways  appropriate  to  philosophy, 
make  itself  acquainted  with  what  is  known,  how  it 
has  become  known,  and  what  is  its  place  and  worth 
in  the  world  as  known.  The  philosnpher  who,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  undertakes  to  as- 
sign its  limits  und  prescribe  its  methods,  shows  arro- 
gant ignorance.  He  must  conform  his  epistemology 
to  inatliematics,  not  mathematics  to  an  epistemology 
which  has  taken  no  serious  account  of  it.  The  same 
holds  good  as  to  the  relation  of  all  other  sciences  to 
philosophy.  And  this  is  now  generally  admitted  as 
regards  most  <if  the  sciences.  The  ph)Ioso[)lier  as  an 
epistemologist  does  not  venture  to  iteny  tiiem  to  be 
sciences,  although  he  may  often  fail  to  show  as  satis- 
factorily as  he  ought  that  they  are  so,  and  why  they 
are  so.     The  epistemology  of  philosophers  is  very 
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frequently  exccpdingly  vague  and  worthless,  for  tho 
obvious  reason  that  philosophers  often  know  exceed- 
ingly little,  and  that  little  not  firmly  or  tdearly. 
Philosopliy  to  pro\'ide  a  true  theory  of  knowledge 
must  itself  liave  acquired  much  knowledge  of  every 
kind, — attained  thorough  insight  into  thi>  distinctive 
characteristics  of  all  the  sciences,  into  the  rnl!o»ii!e 
of  their  processes,  their  actual  internal  logic,  and 
their  organic  connections.  It  must  l>e  worthy  to  be 
called  the  scientia  scientiarum. 

Pliilosnjihcrs  now  seldom- assume  too  sceptical  an 
attitude  towards  either  the  demonstrative  or  the  posi- 
tive sciences.  As  regards  the  former,  mathematicians 
can  easily  protect  themselves,  and  are  fully  awaro 
that  only  competent  mathematicians  can  pliilosojihisc 
with  advantage  on  the  nature  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge, or  on  the  interrelations,  distinctive  functions, 
ami  special  relations  of  the  various  mathematical 
sciences,  llence  their  territories  arc  not  invaded 
and  overrun  by  vague  and  pretentious  theorists.  As 
regards  the  physical  sciences,  the  great  majority  of 
persons  who  take  any  interest  in  ])hilosfqiliy  are  too 
credulous.  They  are  too  apt  to  accept  as  science  all 
that  physicists  say,  as  certain  what  they  merely  con- 
jecture, and  as  "scientific"  or  "non-scientific"  what- 
ever they  so  designate.  That  is,  of  course,  a  very 
unpliilosophical  -attitude.  There  is  no  genuine  phi- 
losophy where  there  is  no  free  philosophical  criticism 
and  a  sufliciency  of  knowledge  to  make  such  criti- 
cism possible.  To  the  psyehtdogieal  sciences  less 
favour  is  shown.  Phihisophers  with  a  materialistic 
or  empirical  creed  naturally  "  crib,  cabin,  and  con- 
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fine  "  psychology  so  aa  to  make  it  conform  in  all 
directions  to  their  creed.  The  dogmatism  in  their 
metaphysical  principles  reveals  itself  as  scepticism  in 
their  psycholopical  assumptions. 

It  is  the  theological  sciences,  however,  which  are 
treated  most  sceptically  and  with  least  modesty  and 
efpiity.  Jfany  who  jtresume  to  speak  with  authority 
in  the  name  of  phiioisophy  on  the  limits  of  knowledge 
affirm  as  a  tnith  which  requires  no  proof,  or  as  one 
which  philosophy  has  itself  demonstrated,  that  there 
is  no  relifiioiis  truth,  no  theological  science.  They 
proiwiund  theories  of  knowledge  which  represent  re- 
ligion as  outside  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  do 
so  with  very  inado<]n[ite  exaniination  of  its  contents 
and  evidences.  They  pronounce  theological  .sciences 
or  disciplines,  which  they  have  scarcely,  if  at  all,  ex- 
amined, not  to  he  scientific  studies.  The  injustice 
of  the  procedure  is  obvious,  ami  yet  it  is  very  com- 
mon. Well  might  Prof.  Veitch  say  of  the  kind  of 
cpistemology  to  which  I  refer,  the  kind  which  is  so 
frequently  applied  tn  the  prejudice  of  religion:  "I 
distinctly  object  to  what  is  called  the  Theory  of 
Knowledge,  if  this  be  not  preceded  by  a  thorough 
examination  and  analysis  of  what  we  do  as  a  matter 
of  fact  know,  in  and  by  consciousness  in  all  its  forms, 
— from  Sen.se-Perception,  through  Memory,  Imagi- 
nation, Thinking — including  concejrts,  judgments, 
reasonings — up  even  to  that  side  of  our  conscious- 
ness which  is  conversant  with  what  we  call  the  In- 
finite, the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  the  Divine. 
If,  for  example,  we  start  simply  vrith  the  knowledge 
we  get  in  Sense-Perception,  and  draw  out  its  con- 
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ditiona  and  laws,  and  then  carry  them  all  thruugh 
our  knowledge  as  its  laws,  we  shall  nmkv  the  bliiiuler 
of  limiting  knowledge  to  a  single,  and  perhaps  eom- 
paratively  insignificant,  portion  of  its  sphere.  The 
laws  of  onr  knowing  the  object  in  time  and  space  are 
not  necessarily  the  laws  of  our  knowing  nil  objects."' 
Tliose  who  profess  to  have  religious  knowledge 
are  not  less  bound  than  those  who  profess  to  have  any 
other  kind  of  knowledge  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
they  profess.  Those  who  regard  theology  as  religious 
science  have  no  right  to  claim  for  their  theology  im- 
munity from  any  truly  rational  criticism  or  iii<le- 
pcndcnee  of  any  truly  rational  philosophy;  no  such 
right  as  those  who  are  content  to  accept  religion  us 
guaranteed  by  mere  feeling,  faith,  or  authority  have 
demanded  for  it.  Theology  is  not  entitled  as  knowl- 
edge or  science  to  be  judged  with  exceptional  favour 
or  laxity  because  religious,  but  tinly  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  fairness  and  reasonableness  as  other 
forms  of  iiicjuiry  and  reflection.  Common  justice  is 
all  to  which  it  has  a  right;  but  to  that  it  is  entitled, 
and  that  is  what  it  frequently  fails  to  receive.  Many 
venture,  without  exuniiiiiiig  its  own  direct  and  in- 
trinsic evidences,  to  deelure  it  neither  knowledge  nor 
science  on  the  gro\md  tluit  it  is  inconsistent  with 
some  general  theory  or  other  of  knowledge.  They 
thus  venture  to  deal  with  it  otherwise  than  they  dare 
to  deal  with  any  otiier  department  of  knowledge. 
That  is  an  altogether  unfair  and  illogical  procedure. 
It  is  the  main  reason  why  theologians  require  to  take 
more  notice  of  theories  of  knowledge  than  physicists, 

>  Kitovriny  and  £eing,  [k  8. 
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s;iy,  iii-cd  t<j  (1m.  riiysic'ists,  as  a  rule,  do  not  trouhle 
tlu'iii.selves  aliout  tlieories  of  knowledge.  They  take 
it  for  granted,  and  can  afford  to  do  ho,  that  no  one 
will  dare,  in  the  name  of  an  ejiisteuiology,  to  set  at 
iKiTight  and  refuse  to  look  at  the  evidence  which  they 
iidduee  for  their  findings  as  to  physical  things.  Thciv 
logians  cannot  act  so  because  they  are  not  equallysure 
of  fair  treatment.  They  have  to  consider  that  tiiere 
are  professed  philosophers  with  an  unti-tJieolngical 
bias  who  seek  to  arrest  their  inquiries  and  reject  their 
findings  with  cpisteniologlcal  hypotheses.  In  those 
circumstances  theologians  little  versed  in  philosophy 
may  rightfully  insist  on  pursuing  their  own  labours 
and  holding  to  their  own  conclusions  so  long  as  they 
are  not  met  on  their  own  ground  and  their  own 
reasons  are  not  weighed;  and  those  of  them  who  are 
competently  conversant  with  it  may  further  venture 
to  criticise  any  epistcniology  to  which  their  adver- 
saries api>eal. 

There  are  some  truths  regarding  the  limitation  of 
knowledge  which  must  not  here  be  left  wholly  iinin- 
dicated. 

1.  No  object  of  belief  or  thought,  not  evidently 
self-contradictory,  shoiild  Ije  assumed  to  be  unknow- 
able. It  may  just  as  rationally  be  assumed  to  be 
knowable.  It  is  no  less  incumbent  to  give  reasons 
for  holding  any  conceivable  object  or  proposition 
imknowable  than  for  holding  it  knowable.  There  is 
as  much  demand  for  evidence  for  the  denial  as  for 
the  assertion  of  cognoscibility.  A  man  who  says  that 
(lod  is  unknowable  is  under  as  much  oliligation  to 
justify  the  statement  as  the  man  is  who  says  Ood 
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may  be  known.  The  oiilj  diflFerence  between  thern 
is  tliHt  the  man  wlin  says  Hail  is  unknowable  lias 
much  the  more  difficult  jiroposition  to  prove.  A 
negative  proijosition,  unless  it  involve  a  manifest 
self-eontraclieti<ni,  is  always  more  difficult  to  prove 
than  an  affirmative  one.  There  are  persons,  how- 
ever, and  agnostics  are  very  freiiuontly  of  the  num- 
ber, who  seem  to  think  that  itnly  knowableness  re- 
quires to  be  proved,  and  that  tmknowableness  may 
be  assumed  without  evidence. 

2.  All  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  real  we  have 
also  reason  to  believe  knowable.  Much  that  is  real 
may  be  unknowable  to  us;  yet  so  far  from  being 
unknowable  to  us  because  it  is  real,  in  so  far  aa  we 
have  any  pood  reason  to  believe  it  real  we  have  also 
reason  to  believe  it  knowable.  It  is  the  unreal  which 
is  necessarily  unknowable,  for  it  is  no  object  of 
thought  at  all.  One  cannot  prove  nnjlhing  about 
nolhinp;  one  catmot  prove  to  exist  what  does  nrvt 
exist.  The  unreal  is  the  negative  at  once  of  the 
real  and  the  knowable.  Existence  and  knowableness 
— reality,  truth, and  proveability- — are  coincident  and 
inseparalde.  In  the  Absolute  Reality,  with  which 
philosophy  and  theologj'  are  alike  concerned  al- 
though in  different  ways,  there  can  be  no  darkness, 
no  unintelligibility,  at  all.  Itself  must  fully  know 
itself.  To  say  that  the  world,  the  soul,  or  God  is, 
yet  cannot  he  knoion,  is  a  statement  both  presiimptu- 
ous  and  nonsensical.  So  far  as  an>-thing  really  is 
it  is  knowable  through  the  manifestation  of  what  it 
really  is. 

3.  It  seems  erroneous  to  suppose  that  we  can  draw 
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defiaite  objeedve  lines  of  demamti<»  beivcen  the 
Imowable  and  the  anknnwable.  We  mar  draw  lines 
between  tbe  known  and  the  naknown.  and  it  is  highlv 
denrable  to  dniv  sack  liaes  wIwb  we  eui,  and  as 
distinrtlv  as  poasible.  It  is  the  eharaeteristie  of  aa 
accurate  and  carefid  thinker  to  distmgnish  as  pre- 
cis! j  as  he  can  between  what  he  does  and  does  not 
know;  and  to  do  so  is  alwavs  a  forward  step  in  a 
man's  pursuit  of  knowledge.  But  it  b  at  once  a 
mark  of  mental  confusion  and  a  perverse  exercise  of 
ingenuity  to  attempt  to  trace  the  external  or  objec- 
tive bounilaries  of  rational  research, — to  draw  lines 
in  the  outward  imiverse  bevond  which  all  most  be  a 
ierra  incognita  and  within  which  all  is  explicable. 
Dr.  Bithell — an  agnostic  writer  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  refer — declares  his  inability 
to  imderstand  this  objection  to  his  agnosticism,  and 
ventures  to  affirm  that  "  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  knowable  and  the  unknowable  is  at  least 
as  ehaqi  and  clear  as  the  maihenuitical  line  which 
separates  two  plane  surfaces."  '  Indee<i !  There  is 
no  diffiriiUy  in  drawing — in  mentally  realising — a 
clear  and  ^Larp  Hue  of  demarcation  between  Ike 
knoum  and  the  known,  especially  when  both  knowns 
are  of  the  same  nature.  But  is  it  as  easy  to  draw  such 
a  line  Mwem  the  known  and  the  unknown?  Cer- 
tainly not  For  the  ordinarj'  human  intellect  there 
is  no  clear  and  sharp  line  of  distinction  like  a  mathe- 
matical one  between  those  two.  Their  boundaries  are 
crmtinually  changing  and  commonly  very  indistinct. 
But  what  Dr.  Bithell,  with  "  a  light  heart,"  ventarea_ 

>  Agnotiie  Problems,  p.  3. 
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to  uudertake  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  tLau  to  fix  the 
boundaries  between  the  known  and  unknown;  it  is  to 
draw  a  line  as  clear  and  sharp  as  if  it  were  a  mathe- 
iiiatieal  one  hi'txrcpn  two  uiiktioirn.s,  and  one  of  which 
is  not  only  unJcnoirn  hitt  iinkjioumblf.  That  1  vput- 
ure  to  tliink  must  he  a  problem  which  no  finite  hcing 
can  solve.  Dr.  Bithell  Iki.s  certuitdy  not  solved  it  by 
telling  us  that  "  the  line  of  demarention  l)et\veen  the 
Knowable  and  the  Unknowable  may  l>e  defined  as 
that  whieh  separates  those  phenomena  that  come 
within  the  range  of  consciousness  from  those  facts  or 
truths  which  lie  l^eyond  the  reach  of  consciousness."  ' 
That  is  only  eqxiivalent  to  saying  that  we  know  what 
we  know  ariil  rnvnof  know  whiif  trc  mnnot  I'liow, — 
a  truism  which  defines  and  distinguishes  nothing,  and 
is  of  no  value  whatever.  Dr.  Bithell  represents  Kant 
and  Ferrier  as  having  taught  to  the  same  effect  aa 
himself,  hut  the  two  quotations  (p.  5)  adduced  in 
proof  arc  to  quite  a  different  effcrt.  There  is  no  war- 
rant in  the  history  of  philosophy  for  his  statement 
that  "  philosophers,  generally,  are  pretty  well  agreed 
in  making  consciousness  the  line  of  deniarcation  be- 
tween the  Knowable  and  the  Unknowable."  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  philosopher  of  eminence  having 
come  to  such  a  pass  as  that.  Philosopliers,  generally, 
are  pretty  well  agreed,  I  think,  that  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Knowable  and  the  Unknow- 
able is  impossible;  that  there  is  a])snrdity — self-con- 
tradiction— in  the  very  atfemjit ;  that  to  draw  such  a 
line  we  must  have  already  done  what  we  affirm  to  be 
impossible — known  the  unknowable ;  that  we  cannot 
'Agnottie  Problem*,  p.  i. 
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draw  a  boundary  unless  we  see  over  it,  or,  as  Hegel 

Bays, — '■  Xo  one  is  aware  tliat  anything  is  a  limit  or 
defct't  until  at  the  same  time  he  is  abdve  and  beyond 
it" 

4.  The  only  aseertainable  limitations  of  the  mind 
manifesting  itself  as  reason — i.e.,  in  the  aj)propria- 
tion  of  knowledge  and  truth — are  those  which  are 
inherent  in  its  own  constitution.  They  arc  subjective 
not  objective  limitations.  They  are  inherent  in  and 
constitutive  of  intelligence.  Reason — the  mind  as 
cognitive  or  rational — has  its  limits  in  its  own  laws. 
To  discover,  state,  and  expound  those  laws  is  the 
business  of  Episteniology  or  Theory  of  Knowledge, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  Psychology, 
Formal  Logic,  and  ilethodology.  The  laws  of  rea- 
son— laws  of  intuition,  evidence,  and  inference — are 
manifestly  not  external  boimdaries,  but  they  are  the 
onlj'  discoverable  expressions  of  tlie  Divine  "  Thus 
far."  So  long  as  reason  conforms  to  its  own  laws 
it  cannot  go  too  far.  When  it  docs  not  conform  to 
them  it  ceases  to  be  reason  and  becomes  unreason. 
Reason  is  entitled  to  examine  any  and  every  thing 
which  comes  under  its  notice,  and  cannot  push 
examination  too  far  so  long  as  it  remains  reason. 
Only  when  it  violates  some  law  or  laws  of  its  own 
has  it  gone  too  far, — has  it  erred  and  strayed, — and 
then  simply  because  it  has  cease<l  to  be  rational. 
Does  the  agnostic  say  that  that  may  l.>e  true  of 
reason  and  its  sphere  the  Knowable,  but  that  beyond 
them  there  are  faith  nud  its  sphere  the  Unknowable, 
and  that  "  he  is  prepared  to  work  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  ?    On  the  side  of  the  Know- 
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able  he  founds  and  cultivates  his  Science;  on  the 
side  fif  the  rnknuwuhle  he  tiiids  an  illimitalde  arena 
for  the  exercise  of  Belief  and  Faith."  '  lieason  and 
Belief  or  Faith,  however,  cannot  be  so  sejjarated. 
Where  there  is  no  reason  or  knowledge  there  wboulil 
he  no  belief  or  faith.  In  the  Unknowulile  tlicre  is 
no  arena  for  tlie  e.xercise  of  a  rcadonaiile  belief  or 
an  honest  faith.  All  that  the  mind  can  do  on  the 
side  of  the  Unknowable  is  to  play  at  make-belief, 
to  feign  faith,  to  worship  nothingness.  Such  exercise 
must  be  both  intellectually  and  morally  a  very  dan- 
gerous sort,  of  exertion.     Madness  that  way  lies. 

5.  Knowledge  is  limited  by  evidence.  We  lack 
knowledge  «f  what  we  have  not  autiieieiit  evidence 
for.  Nothing,  however,  sufficiently  proved  by  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  is  to  be  rejected  because  it  cannot 
be  proved  by  evidence  of  another  kind.  Demonstra- 
tion is  the  proof  appropriate  in  mathematics,  but  it 
is  a  kind  of  proof  which  one  has  no  right  to  demand 
in  psychology,  ethics,  or  hi.storv,  or  even  in  Hie  phys- 
ical sciences.  Proof,  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
proof  too,  has  many  forms.  Hence  tJie  words  prove 
and  proof  have  necessarily  many  variations  of  signi- 
fication. Agnostics  often  make  an  abu.sivc  applica- 
tion of  that  fact.  Their  favnurite  ijuotation  is  drawn 
from  Tennyson's  Ancieuf  Sage: — 

"  Thou  canst  not  prove  the  Nameless,  0  my  Bon, 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  the  worM  tliou  movent  In, 
Thou  canst  not  pmvp  that  thou  art  body  iilivrip. 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  spirit  alone. 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  hoth  in  one  : 
Thou  canst  not  prove  thou  art  iitiiuortal,  no 
■  BHbell,  Agnostic  f'roblemtf  p.  17. 
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Nor  yet  that  thou  art  mortal— nay,  my  son. 

Thou  camit  not  prove  that  I,  who  speak  with  thee. 

Am  not  thyself  in  eonverse  with  thyself, 

For  nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven, 

Nor  yet  disproven  :  wherefore  thou  be  wise. 

Cleave  ever  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt. 

And  cling  to  Faith  beyond  the  fonus  of  Faith  !  " 

These  lines  are  very  beautiful,  and  perhaps  precise 
enough  for  the  poet's  purpose,  but  they  have  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  correct  expression  of  a 
true  philosophical  creed.  The  "  Nameless  "  is  the 
Being  who  has  been  named  more  or  less  aptly  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  and  who  has  been 
almost  universally  recognised  by  mankind  as  the 
most  self-revealing  of  Beings.  In  the  ordinary  sig- 
nification of  the  word  "  prove,"  all  sane  men  accept  as 
adcqiiaieUj  proved  the  existence  of  the  world,  of  them- 
selves, of  their  bodies  and  spirits,  and  that  in  each  of 
tlieni  body  and  spirit  are  united ;  and  if  many  of  them 
are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  mortal  or  immor- 
tal it  is  because  of  a  conflict  of  reasons  which  tnakes 
them  dubious  as  to  whether  there  is  proof  or  on  which 
side  U  is.  The  evidence  for  the  distinction  between 
**  I  "  and  "  Thou  "  excludes  all  rational  doubt.  It  is 
"proof"  as  strong  as  the  self-evidence  of  a  mathemat- 
ical axiom.  "  Nothing  worthy  proving  "  has  been  left 
without  the  power  of  proving  itself.  **  Cleave  ever 
to  the  simnier  side  of  doubt  "  is  very  questionable  ad- 
vice— an  encouragement  to  selfishness  and  indulgence 
— unless  it  mean.  Cleave  to  the  side  on  which  the 
light  of  reason,  the  sun  of  truth,  shines  clearest.  I 
do  not  in  the  least  blame  the  poet  for  his  use  of  the 
word  prove;  demonstrate  would  have  taken  all  the 
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I  music  out  of  bis  lines.     W  Imt  I  object  to  is  that  ag- 

^H      imstics  shuiitd  exjMx-t  us  to  accept  his  words  as  Uter- 
is"     ally,  or  even  substantially,  triip. 

6.  The  existence  of  <»bscurity,  mystery,  ami  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  the  objects  of  knowledge 
does  not  disprfive  knowledge  of  tbciii.  Pnipositions 
may  be  perfectly  true,  and  conclusively  proved  to  be 
true,  although  they  involve  incomprehensible  con- 
ceptions, and  are  associated  with  unanswerable  diffi- 
culties. The  ultimate  truths  even  of  mathematics 
have  all  a  side  which  is  lost  in  difficulty  and  darkness. 
The  conclusions  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  when 
properly  worked  out  have  to  Ik?  accepted  in  spite 
of  all  the  perplexities  which  may  be  suggested  by 
thinking  of  infinites  and  intinitesimals  of  different 
orders.  It  shows  a  lack  of  cleameas  of  thought  to 
reject  truths  because  of  merely  connected  ditfii'ultics. 
Whatever  reason  assures  us  to  be  real  and  certain 
is  to  be  accepted,  however  much  there  may  be  as- 
sociated with  it  which  is  dubious  and  perplexing. 
The  mysteriousness  inseparable  from  the  immensity, 
infinity,  eternity  of  God,  and  Space,  and  Time  <loc8 
not  make  their  existence  in  the  least  degree  doubtful. 
As  our  knowledge  that  the  gra.ss  grows  is  not  in  the 
least  subverted  by  our  ignorance  of  how  it  grows,  so 
our  knowledge  of  Ihe  rxistenre  of  an  Infinite  and 
Absolute  Being  is  quite  compatible  with  our  inal)ility 
to  form  clear  and  adequate  conceptions  of  Infinity, 
Absoluteness,  and  Being. 

n.    THE    m.TIMATE    OBJECTS    OF     KXOWLETM3E 

The  most  genemlly  adopted  distribution  of  the 
ultimate  objects  of  knowledce  is  the  threefold  one — 
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Splf.  the  Wi>rld,  :ind  <jo«L  Those  three  olijects 
UiiJiop  Wtstcott,  for  instaucc-,  tlesigimtos  "  the  thrit' 
tinal  cxbUmec'e  which  8um  up  for  us  all  being,"  aiul 
tnMta  «>i  them  tu)  suvdi  in  u  verv  lustriurtive  and  »\ig- 
M,  iiy  in  his  (iospel  of  Life  (ch.  i.,  pp.  2-42). 

>  ■5»nr    Fj-aswr   in   his  Philosophy  of  Thensm 

(LeoLi  II.)  deacribcH  them  as  "the  thrtiv  primary 
<lata  iliffpn-ntly  cynoeived  Itj  iliffcreut  uiimU " — 
"  tUi-  iiitiiuato  thrttvfold  urticulntiou  nf  tho  nniverM 
iif  cxiaUmct" " — and  admirably  empltiiuii«eji  the  im- 
|iMrtimco  uf  the  right  correlation  oi  theiu  in  human 
tlioui^ht  Hud  iifo.  That  itH>do  ••£  distrihutitm,  )iesidi'!> 
buiu^  (he  itKwt  familiar  >>ue,  i«  ui^iii  the  most  c-on- 
vimieut  aa  regards  ail  that  I  have  at  present  in  view, 
a  LMjuaidiTuliou  of  a/ycnotitici^m  aa  In  Self  and  the 
\*'  -'  '  1  (to  far,  and  <>uly  in  in  far,  as  it  lieara  i»n 
i'  ^lu  as  to  (tt)d.     Therefore   I  avail   myself 

i>f  il. 

That  it  is  u  t'aultlt-M  ilistril>utii»u  of  the  ultimata 
(ilijtt't«  (if  kni»wi«"!""  "■  «>ue  which  can  he  isafely 
tiect'pted  ui*  the  r  i>f  u  <^las!9iticntiuu  of  the 

acieneea  or  i>f  the  orgaiusatiou  »f  a  philosophy,  I  am 
I*  u.     (.hi  the  foiiLrary.  I  admil  it  to 

\i,.: .  .win.     Two  of  tlunii  it  sc^t^is  necee* 

sary  to  lodioate. 

Tht«  tirrt  is  LJiat  the  terma  '  Self,"  "  World,"  lutti 
"tfoU**  lire  not  unamlagn     -  •  r  "Self"  and 

"world'*  are  apt  to  seein    ,  <   aud  <l«hiiite. 

They  are  really  very  much  the  reverse.  "Self  "I 
VHut  "  5»'lf '"'  Is  it  merely  the  in«lividiial  self,  the 
self  of  9Hlf-(v.--.M-'f-—  --.  •'—  -  .1.;..  .  ,,f  n  mind  as 
cognaiBPt  of  iig,   beileviit|{, 
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knowing,  willing,  «Src.  If  so,  every  "  self  "  except 
the  individual's  own  must  be  included  not  in  "  self  " 
but  in  the  "  world,"  or  at  least  in  a  distinct  category 
of  selves — say  "  other  selves."  The  ditferenee  be- 
tween the  "  self "  of  self-consci^tusness  and  the 
"  selves  "  which  are  to  that  "  self  "  merely  objects 
of  knowledge  is  in  some  respects  even  greater  than 
that  between  tiie  subjective  self  and  physical  objects. 
If  by  "  self  "  l)e  meant  both  the  subjective  self  and 
objective  selves,  humanity  or  the  human  mind  or 
human  nature  would  seem  to  be  what  is  denoted  by 
it.  But  is  even  that  all  that  should  be  meant il  Can 
we  stop  even  there?  Should  not  all  that  feels,  every 
sentient  creature,  be  regari!c<l  as  a  "self"?  If  so, 
by  "  self  "  must  be  understood  not  the  individual 
self,  but  the  whole  finite  auimute  or  conscious  world, 
or  even  all  spiritual  being  and  life,  the  Divine  in- 
cluded. But  in  that  case  by  the  ''  world  "  would 
have  to  be  meant  the  merely  material,  the  exclu- 
sively physical,  world.  No  one,  however,  so  restricts 
the  signification  of  the  term  in  ordinary  speech.  The 
external  world  is  not  merely  composed  of  dr'ud  and 
physical  things  but  to  a  large  extent  of  living  and 
conscious  tilings.  "  Nature  "  and  "  universe  "  we 
often  %-aguely  call  it.  And  under  those  names  monis- 
tic physicists  are  in  the  haliit  of  identifying  God 
with  it  or  including  God  in  it,  while  thorough  and 
consistent  pantheists  represent  it  not  as  an  object 
of  knowledge  but  as  essentially  an  illusion,  a  decep- 
tive appearance  fif  reality. 

Tlie  term  "  God  "  as  u.sed  in  agnostic  controversy 
is — notwithstanding    all    the    different    conceptions 
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which  men  havo  formed  of  God,  and  notwithstand- 
ing uL>o  that  agnijstiea  deoy  God  u>  be  an  object  of 
knowledge,  or  affirm  that  He  is  only  an  object  n£ 
belief —  less  ambiguous  than  either  '*  self "  or 
"  world."  And  the  reason  ia  obrioos.  Non-agnoa- 
tira  have  to  state  clearly  what  they  mean  by  the  term 
"  <iod/'  and  agnostics  are  bound  to  show  that  in 
the  sense  atiiniieil  thfre  is  no  known  or  even  know- 
able  God.  When,  therefore,  the  non-agno«tic  de- 
clares that  he  has,  and  that  others  may  have,  good 
and  sutScient  reasons  for  holding  that  there  is  a  self- 
existent,  infinite,  eternal,  morally  perfett  spirit  or 
mind,  the  source,  sustainer,  ami  controller  of  all  iinlte 
minils  and  existence*,  the  agnostic  may.  or  rather 
must,  deny  his  statement,  but  he  I'annot  deny  that 
he  knows  what  the  term  "  G««d  **  as  eiuployi-d  by  his 
opponent  means,  and  what  both  the  affirmation  and 
the  denial  of  God  in  that  sense  mean.  In  contro- 
versy between  an  agnostic  an<l  a  non-«gn«>8tie  tiiere 
need  lie  no  ambignity  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "  God," 
and  there  seldom  is  any.  One  cannot  say  the  same 
of  the  tenns  '"  self  "  and  "  world."  It  is  mnch  easier, 
however,  to  indicate  than  to  remove  the  defects  of 
the  ordinary  threefold  <iistribution  of  objects  of 
knowledge;  mncli  easier  to  criticise  it  than  to  replace 
it  by  a  better.  There  is  happily  no  reason  why  I 
should  undertake  the  latter  task. 

Xone  of  the  anibiguitit-s  in  the  terms  of  the  afore- 
said distribution  nf  ultimate  objects  of  knowledge 
can  affect  anything  which  I  Lave  to  say  in  the  pres- 
ent chapter  reganling  agnosticism  as  to  either  self- 
knowledge  or  world-knowledge.     But  this  i|aestioa 
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does  so  to  some  extent, — Are  we  entitled  in  any  dis- 
tribution of  such  objects  of  knowledge  to  ignore 
Space  and  Time,  which,  while  identical  neither  with 
"  self  "  nor  the  "  world,"  mind  nor  matter,  are  yet 
not  inert;'  imaginations  or  nonentities,  but  necessities 
of  thonglit,  conditions  of  existence,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  mathematical  science,  on  which  80 
much  other  science  is  dependent?  True,  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  are  not  dependent  only  on  tlie 
quantitative  relations  with  which  they  are  occupied. 
They  depend  also  on  the  formal  laws  of  thought 
which  it  is  the  business  of  Logic  to  expound.  Sub- 
jective laws,  however,  would  not  lead  to  objective 
truths  had  they  not  real  objecls  to  deal  with.  It  has 
never  been  shown  to  be  even  conceivable  that  with- 
out a|iprfhensions  of  space  and  time  we  could  have 
any  valid  or  consistent  conception  whatever  of  olijcc- 
tivity  or  externality.  On  those  apprehensions  the 
mathematical  sciences  rest,  and  of  all  sciences  they 
are  the  most  certain  and  exact.  They  can  dispense 
^vith  observation  and  are  independent  of  experimen- 
tation. They  need  no  external  verification.  They 
prove  by  their  very  existence  that  there  is  a  knowl- 
edge perfect  of  its  kind  which  lias  not  its  exclusive 
or  even  its  main  source  in  sense,  and  the  limits  of 
which  are  not  those  of  sense.  They  are  in  themselves 
an  irrefragable  refutation  of  the  liy]K>theses  as  to 
the  nature  and  limits  of  knowledge  propounded  by 
empiricists  and  i)ositivi8ts.  Neither  their  jtrinciples 
nor  their  conclusions  are  generalisations  of  the  data 
of  sense.  And  yet  they  are — regarded  merely  as 
knowledge — knowledge  at  its  best.     Plato  and  Xew- 
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ton  huvc  spoken  of  God  an  "  thinking  mathemati- 
cally." Xovalis  has  enthosiastically  declared — 
"  Pure  Matheujatics  in  religion,  the  life  of  the  gods 
is  mathematics,  the  mathematician^^  are  the  only 
happy  men."  John  Bright  hits  been  credited  (I 
forget  by  whom)  with  having  said — "  Teach  a  boy 
arithmetic  thoroughly  and  yon  will  make  a  num  of 
liim."  If  he  said  au  he  mnst  have  felt  that  liiere 
wiifi  something  more  in  arithmetic  than  most  people 
imagine,  something  ethical  and  divine,  in  Tirttie  of 
which,  if  "  thoroughly  taught,"  it  would  not  merely 
exercise  "the  arithmetical  understanding"  and  make 
t|uick  and  accurate  calculation:!,  but  also  do  indnence 
the  whole  character  and  life  as  to  make  ''  men." 

Space  auil  Time  are  not  mere  subjective  concep- 
tiou8.  They  are  not  arbitrary'  creations  of  thought. 
It  is  not  in  any  man's  power  to  accept  or  reject  them 
at  wilL  or  tn  apprehend  them  otherwise  than  as  all 
men  apprehcnil  them.  They  are  objects  of  in- 
tuition and  forms  of  thought,  but  not  merely  or 
exclusively  so;  on  the  contrary,  tfaey  are  intimately 
and  inseparably  connecte«i  with  all  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience and  all  the  objects  of  nature.  Idealism  and 
empiricism  are  alike  incompetent  adequately  to  ac- 
count for  or  even  accurately  to  describe  them.  Kant 
in  his  Critique  of  Purr  Reason  has  attempte«l  to  do 
so  from  the  standpoint  of  (he  former,  and  Dr. 
Sliadworth  Hodgson  in  his  Meiaphysic  of  Exptrimea 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  latter.  Both  have  fiiile<I. 
Both  have  had  to  aannne  as  regards  alike  Space  and 
Tfane  wliat  Aey  {Htifieaaed  tn  prove.  They  havv  cer- 
tainly not  failed  from  lack  of  either  ingenui^  or 
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industry,  of  either  al)ility  or  zeal.  To  all  appear- 
ance thpy  have  fuilctl  lu'caiise  they  attempted  the 
impossible,  and  there  is  little  hojie  of  any  one  else 
succeeding  who  confines  himself  to  the  course  or 
method  of  either. 

Keason  cannot  refuse  to  recogiiise  that  Space  and 
Time  are  infinite  and  eternal.  Only  so  can  it  think 
of  them.  To  affinn  them  to  be  finite  as  regards 
either  extension  nr  duration  would  be  for  reason  a 
suicidal  act.  The  familiar  words  everywhere  and 
always  imply  all  that  is  explicitly  expressed  by  in- 
finile  and  eternal.  It  is  distinctive  of  man  as  a 
rational  Iveing  to  have  an  implicit  knowledge  of  in- 
finity and  eternity.  As  soon  as  he  is  capable  of 
reflection  lie  finds  himself  cognisant  of  those  two 
transcendental  realities.  He  can  confidently  affirm 
space  to  be  infinite  in  every  direction,  as  it  is  a  self- 
contradiction,  manifestlj'  irrational,  to  regard  it  as 
finite  in  any  direction.  The  finite  is  the  limited. 
But  by  what  is  space  limited?  It  must  be  either 
by  a  vacuum  or  a  ]dennm,  and  yet  it  is  absurd  to 
regard  it  as  limited  by  either.  There  is  space  where 
there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Were  there 
no  matter  in  existence, — were  not  merely  the  gross 
matter  which  we  apprehend  through  all  our  senses 
but  also  the  subtle  and  mysterious  ether  which  is 
the  subject  of  so  much  speculation  and  the  object 
of  so  little  positive  knowledge  anriiliilated, — there 
would  not  be  an  inch  of  space  cither  more  or  less 
in  the  universe.  Time  is  infinite  in  two  directions. 
It  has  no  limit  either  on  the  side  of  the  past  or  of 
the  future.     To  say  of  anything  that  it  happened 
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Ihrod  ereatmes  mav. 

oTfianked  as  to  feel 

roallr  lon^Hi^^'t^     A  drowning  aan  nav  in  a  £ev 
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as  short  a 
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material  or  spiritual,  foncf"ival>lp  hy  its  othprwise 
than  as  within  them.  Are  they  properties  <ir  (jiiali- 
ties?  Perhaps  they  are.  But  before  we  are  entitk'd 
jKtsitively  to  uffinii  tliat  they  are,  we  should  reijuire 
to  know  what  qualities  or  propertie.s  are,  and  of  what 
siih.stance  or  siibstanees,  being  or  lieings,  spaee  ami 
time  are  the  qualities  or  properties.  As  they  are 
intinite  and  <'tenuil  they  cannot  be  eoutiued  or  spe- 
cially helonp  to  any  finite  being  or  snbstanee.  Tlie 
infinite  and  eternal  can  be  eoexistent  and  coexten- 
sive with  itself  alone.  To  eharaeterise  time  and 
space  as  merely  forms  of  thought  has  the  serious 
defect  of  not  describing  them  as  they  are  actually 
thought  of,  namely,  as  iieeessary  objects  of  thought 
and  necessary  conditions  of  objective  existence. 

Our  apprehensions  of  space  and  time  are  insejv 
arable  from  thoughts  and  convictions  of  immen.sity 
and  eternity,  and  consequently  bring  with  tboiii  the 
same  thoughts  and  convictions  as  our  apprehensions 
of  God.  They  are  in  the  same  way  mysterious,  and 
in  the  same  way  so  far  from  self-contradictory  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  command  assent.  While  matter 
is  unthinkable  as  either  infinite  or  eternal, — while  it 
can  only  be  conceived  of  as  within  time  and  space, 
as  having  begun  at  a  given  time  ami  reached  a 
definite  date,  and  as  being  of  some  particular  mag- 
nitude and  form, — space  and  time  are  like  God  in 
that  they  are  only  truly  thinkable  as  infinite  and 
eternal.  Hence  our  thoughts  of  them  bring  with 
them  some  of  the  same  difficulties  as  our  thoughts 
of  God.  They  bring  with  them  the  same  great 
mysteries   of  self-existence,    eternity,   and    infinity. 
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Yet  thev  an>  nnC  therefnre  "wiMOftiiihif  wtt& 
i-.'-r     -  I  nnonaJ  belief.    <)b  the  cnntzarr,  tber  are 
I  f  «  real  knowWee  of  time  u  »tenai.  of 

«iMM«  as  infinicR«  and  nf  both  as  neooaBdlr  iiihimh 
■inch  n  knan»i«dg*a»aaiNiki  at  letmt  aiidice  tn  prevtnt 

im  frfim  vtnommg  to  d&of  that  «»<■•'  -     'iiown 

Alt  ptpniai.  iniiaitiK  and  neemBmu  Yo 

«irherwi!M>  <-an  <  '<ifl  be  ronaaiaitljr  thouebt  <ti  thmat. 
as  pomrsBrii  ni  thme  attribinea.     To  thml  ^ 

as  having  i»eenn  tn  be  in  time  or  aa  etmxii.^..  ,o  a. 
limifM  spaee  ih  to  think  nf  Him  aii  a  god  wlw  tnmt 
have  {leen  cmitt>ri  bv  another  *tmi:  in  oUier  wvnfak 
mnat  In»  to  rPisard  Him  ha  a  taJnr  .-    '  ;^ 

Gfwi.      N^n  tbonehtfnl  atheist  even  y 

lifnni;  not  vernal  and  iujinite  as  traijr  Gc»i  „ 

an   ath«Hi(t,  If  the  nicMt   rhnroo^Ebi^iiii: 
miMt  fwl  bnirad  tn  iuTPBt  matter  it»ell    . .... 
tribnt«8  of  iiilinitT  and  ulenriiT.     He  i>ana<it 
iilly  maintain  that  it  haa  rreninl  itaa^lf  or 
<•  t  A  to  itself,     y 

ri!...    :...:.   jaa  lieen  cini-         

rimr  or  infinite  ^Mee:.  for  neither  the  nne  mir  tht* 
other  can««i  "r  rreates  unytiiing.  Thwy  are  «»ii- 
'■'■     ;      '      TTsfwire    fiat   not    ftficient   a^Mite.    nuc 

1  any  kind  ot  j)<>w»>r.  Tbev  in  uu 
acrnmit  for  the  existenee,  ni^caaisatinn.  pf«,tiliar 
or  net  f  anvthiniT.     Inrinite  space  and  etenuil 

time  -^x  "iieiinate  and  expkin  aothini;  unlet«  i>'>q- 
jotnc>d  with  Ahaolnte  Beini^ — mif-esistent,  selt-.io- 
dw,  and  fipiritnal  Bein^, — the  Beiog  on  which  oU 
flnftf*  and  dependMir  hieines,  all  ntiiuiatc  rnniCurvs, 
all  <>p|r«,  »ll  '"fxnetiea,  live,  im-vi-    mnl  li.^v.>  the 
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being.  The  infinity  of  space  and  eternity  of  time, 
instead  of  entitling  ua  to  dispense  with  faith  in  an 
infinite  and  eternal  God,  seem  rather  to  demand  such 
faith.  The  self-consistency  of  thought  requires  it. 
Keason  insists  that  the  empty  infinities  of  space  and 
time  be  filled  with  the  powers  and  perfections  of 
reason  in  order  to  be  the  Absolute  Infinity  which  can 
alone  satisfy  rational  minds  and  explain  a  rationally 
organised  universe.  And  the  most  resolute  material- 
ists have  had  practically  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  claim.  They  have  been  compelled  to  exercise 
their  imaginations  at  the  cost  of  their  reason  in  the 
deification  of  matter.  Holbach,  for  example,  in  his 
iyysleme  de  la  Nature  asoril»ed  to  matter  much  which 
he  denied  to  God,  but  which  cannot  be  sanely  con- 
ceived to  belong  to  matter,  and  which  contradicts 
the  teachings  of  genuine  science.  Ilaeckel,  whose 
so-called  Monism  is  the  present-day  counterpart  of 
llolbach's  Naturalism,  attributes  infinity  and  eter- 
nity to  a  world-substance,  that  in  the  form  ot 
"  Ether  "  pervades,  fills,  and  animates  all  space  and 
time,  and  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  satisfactory 
basis  of  either  religion  or  morality.  Nature  or  the 
World  he  divides  into  "  Ether  "  (=  spirit),  mobile 
or  active  substance,  with  vibration  as  its  property, 
electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  heat  as  its  func- 
tions, and  a  dynamical,  continuous,  elastic,  and  prob- 
ably non-atomic  structure;  and  "Mass"  (=  body) 
inert  or  passive  substance,  with  inertia  as  its  prop- 
erty, gravity  and  chemical  affinity  as  its  functions, 
and  a  discontinuous,  inelastic,  and  probably  atomic 
structure.      Ether,  we   are   told,   is,   theosophically 
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apeakmg,  God  xke  Crefltor,  aad 

crnit^  world  <  Jtfolun^  pi  1M>. 

nirplv  no  impiwcaeBt  oo  tiw 

of  eariier  times,  verr  nnlikelj  indeed  to  boIt«  anj 

Wfilraduely  and  TortkkaB  aa  a  faaab  iiir 

ligi«o  or  moralitT.      The  word  God  kaa  a 

meaning,  and  no  man  has  anv  more  ri^t  to  identifjr 

it  with  the  Ether  than  vith  a  aloek  or  a  atoae. 

That  etemitr  and  infinitr  are  not  in  thems^ves 
distiDCtiTely  religions  ideas  I  foDj  grant.  To  woiskip 
pure  space  or  mere  time  is  iraposBfale.  Xo 
being  has  erer  done  aajthii^;  bo  footak.  I 
hmrerer,  enllreW  diiawul  from  tiw  cpmioa  of  Dr. 
Paol  Cams '  that  religion  would  not  suffer  if  the 
ideas  of  etemitj  and  infinitr  were  abstracted  or  dis- 
sociated from  our  thoughts  of  God.  It  seems  to  ne 
that  it  would  suffer  dreadfuDv;  that  the  ahstractaoa 
referred  to  would  leave  little  room  for  rational  faith 
in  God  or  enlightened  pietr  towards  God.  To  denv 
the  infinity  and  eternity  of  God  appeara  equivalent 
to  affirming  that  there  are  places  where  He  is  not  or 
even  cannot  be,  and  to  imply  that  He  is  such  a  god 
as  Elijah  described  Baal  to  be,  one  to  whom  it  might 
be  necessary  to  ciy  very  loud  as  he  might  be  wholly 
cngroased  with  his  own  thoughts,  or  on  a  journey, 
or  permdventure  asleep  and  must  be  awaked.  How 
has  so  earnest  and  able  a  thinker  as  Dr.  Cams  taken 
up  such  a  position?  Apparently  in  c«nsequ«ice  <^ 
meaning  by  the  term  '*  God  "  "  coamical  law,"  ^H 
\fy  the  term  "  religion  "  "  morality  "  or  "  ethi^l 
eoDdact."  Can  any  one,  however,  have  a  right  so  to 
'  UomiUitM  of  Scienet,  pp.  106-112.  , 
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employ  those  terms  in  controversy  with  others  who 
are  using  them  in  their  ordinary  sense?  Surely  not. 
Such  an  employment  of  them  manifestly  tends  to 
efface  the  distinction  between  theism  and  atheism, 
and  to  make  rational  discussion  between  the  theist 
and  atheist,  the  religious  and  non-religious  man,  im- 
possible. 

Our  cognitions  even  of  Time  and  Space  imply 
some  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite.  Much 
more  must  such  knowledge  be  involved  in  our  appre- 
hensions of  God,  the  true  -Vbsolute,  the  positive  In- 
finite, the  self-existent  and  all-perfect  Being.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  we  have  any  absolute  or 
infinite  knowledge.  All  human  knowledge  is  rela- 
tive and  finite.  Even  the  mathematician  has  only  a 
relative  knowledge  of  the  absolutes  on  which  all  his 
science  rests. 

One  of  them  is  "  time."  The  mathematician  does 
not  know  what  time  is,  but  must  assume  thai  U  is, 
and  must  reason  and  calculate  on  that  assumption. 
Up  thinks  of  it  as  an  absolute — as  tiiat  which  always 
was,  which  necessarily  is, which  nuist  for  ever  lie,and 
yet  which  is  constantly  disappearing  and  reappear- 
ing, ceasing  to  !«  and  coming  to  be,  at  every  instant, 
— a  continuum  which  is  ever  the  same  and  yet  never 
the  same,  and  which  flows  ever  onwards  at  an  unvary- 
ing rate.  He  cannot  do  otherwise  than  so  think  of  it, 
although  when  so  thought  of  it  is  profoundly  myste- 
rious and  accompanied  by  apjrarent  self-contradic- 
tions which  no  one  seems  to  have  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained away.  He  would  seriously  err  were  he  to 
conceive  of  it  as  what  may  once  not  have  been  or  a« 
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n-lmt  limy  not  jilways  ho,  as  rapable  i>f  eoinfirnot  onlj 
forwards  l)Ut  l)acirwar(iB,  as  tlowing  at  one  rime  fast 
and  at  another  nlow  or  oocaaionallj  ceasing  to  tnove 
at  all.  Yet  xvhile  he  wonld  seriously  err  were  be  to 
reject  the  idea  of  "  mathomaticaL  tme,  and  absolute 
time,"  he  may  well  \xi  profoundly  thaukfiil  that  in 
the  [>ro8eention  nf  his  science  or  in  the  applicatioa 
of  it  what  he  has  to  deal  with  is  "  relatire,  A{^)aretit^ 
and  conuQOD  time." 

Not  otfaern-iae  is  it  as  regards  "  space.' '^  Space  t> 
necc—rily  thought  of  as  obaolute  and  inlinxte,aa  what 
cannot  not  be  or  lie  otherwise  than  as  it  is  thoofdit 
to  l)e — i.e..  as  immovable  and  irr«norable,  immuta- 
hle  and  indivisible,  rimeleas  and  charigriwa.  Yet  no 
human  being  has  an  absolute  apprehension  of  space. 
TfaBBOidwinatician  and  the  metaphvi^i  '  ''  ist 
be  ewitent  with  a  rehitive,  vague,  am;        ,  tp- 

prehension  of  it.  The  more  they  know  of  it  the  more 
conscious  \vill  they  be  how  relative  and  imperfect 
their  conceptions  of  it  are.  Until  modem  times  men 
thought  that  they  knew  with  entire  oertaiuty  when 
the  centre  of  the  world  was — that  it  was  at  Jemaalem 
— and  tliat  there  coidd  not  possibly  be  men  on  tba 
side  of  it  opposite  to  their  own.  Will  any  one  now 
VBBtiire  to  affirm  that  therr  i»  an  absolute  centre  or 
ahftohde  up  or  down  in  sjneet  Would  doing  so  not 
lie  to  follow  the  ftad  example  of  the  Christian  fathers 
and  medieval  schoolmen  who  pronounced  it  senseleaB 
and  profane  to  believe  that  there  mmld  be  bnman  be- 
ings on  the  side  of  the  earth  opposite  to  their  own  t 
Tt  waa  for  n    -  "      '     '    '1    '        ',e  gim  and 
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ileo  proved  that  the  geocentric  theory  should  give 
place  to  a  heliocentric  one,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
long  and  bitter  opposition  alike  of  Catholic  and  of 
Protestant  divines,  the  latter  theorj-  is  now  universally 
accepted-  ltd  superiority  over  the  geocentric  theory 
as  regards  tracing  the  movements  of  the  universe  is 
obvious  and  immense.  It  is  vastly  more  convenient 
to  take  the  sun  as  the  standpoint  of  observation  than 
the  earth.  Btit  the  ge<jcentric  theory  was  not  wholly 
erroneous ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  predecessors  of  Gali- 
leo observed,  from  their  point  of  view,  as  correctly  as 
he  did  from  his.    Xor  is  the  heliocentric  theory  ideal- 

Ily  perfect    The  sun  no  more  affords  an  absolute  posi- 
tion than   the  earth  does.      In  some  of  the   far-off 
•worlds  of  God's  great  universe  there  may  qtiite  con- 
eeivably  be  astronomers  who  have  enormous  advan- 
tages in  the  pneecution  of  tlieir  studies  over  their 
terrestrial  brethren.     Althou^  then  a  vague  appre- 
hension of  absolute  space  seems  to  underlie  and  to  be 
■  implied  in  all  our  definite  and  relative  conceptions  of 
Bepace,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  can  only  deal  in  a  prae- 
■^  tical  way  with  relative  space. . .  "  Any  one,"  Clerk 
Maxwell  wisely  and  wittily  said,  "  who  will  try  to 
imagine  the  state  of  a  mind  conscious  of  knowing  the 

Iiib!V)lute  position  of  a  point  will  ever  after  be  content 
with  our  relative  knowledge."  * 


ni.    AOXOSTICISM    AST)   THE   SELF 


Of  all  kinds  of  doubt  or  disbelief  the  most  difficult 

for  the  sceptic  to  justify  is  doubt  or  di»l)e]ief  of  the 

^testimony  of  self-oonsciousnese.     Indeed  it  is  only 

•  MatUr  and  Motion,  p.  20. 
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poasiHe  to  give  expression  to  snch  doubt  or  <lisbelief 
in  confused  and  self-contradietorv  temis.  To  enter- 
tain either  the  one  or  the  other  intelligently  and  sin- 
cerely is  impossible  so  long  as  by  self-conseiousness  is 
meant  self-oonscionsness  strictly  so-called, — self-con- 
sciousness in  its  o^m  proper  and  special  sfrfiere. 

That  sphere  is,  however,  narrower  than  the  ordi- 
nary man,  than  the  non-psychologist,  is  apt  to  suppose. 
Self-consciousness  is  often  imagined  to  testify  to  far 
more  than  it  does,  and  is  very  apt  t<>  be  appealed  to  in 
an  unwarranted  way.  Difficult  and  delicate  cross- 
questioning  may  be  required  to  elicit  precisely  what 
its  testimony  is,  and  much  caution  and  judgment  to 
apply  that  testimony  aright.  Careful  analysis  and 
induction  are  needed  in  order  to  determine  what 
properly  belongs  to  8elf-c<msciousness,  what  is  exactly 
and  exclusively  its  own,  and  what  is  merely  associate<l 
with  it  or  implied  in  it.  Self-consciousness  seems  to 
testify  to  the  validity  of  a  great  number  of  percep- 
tions and  judgments  whidi  are  not  immediate  appre- 
hensions of  its  own  but  beliefs  and  inferences  as  to 
the  origin  and  nature,  truth  or  falsity,  normality  or 
abnormality,  of  which  self-consciousness  is  no  ade- 
quate judge.  For  example,  it  seems  to  testify  that 
we  see  directly,  immediately,  and  exclusively  through 
the  organs  of  vision,  one  object  to  be  more  distant 
from  \i9  than  another;  the  relative  sizes  and  various 
other  features  of  the  constitxients  of  a  landscape,  tfco.: 
yet  it  is  not  so,  the  perception  of  distance  being  an  ac- 
quired perception,  and  the  eye,  although  seeming,  in 
the  circumstances  supposed,  to  do  all  the  necde<l  work, 
mereh 
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alilc  t<i  interpret  through  exporiences  acquired  from 
toueh,  nuiscular  exertion,  A'e.  We  seem  to  be  eon- 
scions  that  the  iiioou  is  a  bright  disk,  thiit  we  are  at 
rest  in  space,  nnd  ihat  the  earth  oeenpies  a  fixed  posi- 
tion. But  Astronomy  dispels  those  ilhisions  of  con- 
sciousness; proves  that  nuMin  and  stars  are  not  what 
they  seem, — that  where  we  think  rest  is  there  is 
motion,  and  wlicre  motion  rest ;  and,  in  a  word,  shows 
that  the  apjioarances  to  sense,  being  as  dependent  on 
the  constitution  of  the  organs  of  the  subject  as  of  the 
properties  of  the  object,  <lo  not  correspond  with  the 
realities  beyond  them.  As  to  mental  processes  of  a 
subtler  kind, — tfiose  of  an  entirely  psychological  nat- 
ure,— the  illusions  and  involuntary  deceptions  of  con- 
sciousness, or  rather  what  appear  to  be  such,  are  not 
less  numerous,  nor  can  it  be  loss  the  work  of  science 
not  to  confinu  but  to  correct  them. 

Self-consciousness  is  consciousness  only  of  our  own 
mental  states,  and  only  of  them  as  being  ours.  When 
we  know,  feel,  desire,  or  will  in  any  form,  the  know- 
ing, feeling,  desiring,  willing,  is  kno\\Ti,  felt,  con- 
sciously realised  by  us  as  Itelonging  to  us,  as  states  of 
our  own  selves.  Along  with  whatever  we  know,  or 
otherwise  consciously  exjiericnce,  self  or  the  ego  is 
known  or  consciously  exjwrieneed.  The  knowledge 
thus  afforded  us,  and  no  other,  is  the  knowledge  which 
is  given  in  self-consciousness.  The  fact  that  such 
knowledge  is  distinctly  limited  ought  to  lie  earefully 
noted.  The  agnostic  argiiiticntation  as  to  self-knowl- 
edge generally  derives  any  plausibility  it  has  to  over- 
looking it,  and  consequently  charging  self-conscious- 
ness with  failing  to  Ije  or  to  attain  what  it  cannot 
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>•..•'■  -.    Seif- 

i  iii  li.. -.  ....-..: —  .    .  .....       ..^i   .'iirni  "t 

kjwwktdgtt;  itt-iuuuit  perform  the  work  nf  our  ^'  n  •  -. 
ititx  uimnurieB,  (tr  aoy  ••£  oar  proeiesee«  uf  logicai  iu> 
tBtmee  ■  '  "'  *'  It  oau  only  i-ertify  to 

linmsot  iiii,  or  tci  tilt*  truth  uf  be- 

iiii£  IS  b>  4*jneTnal  ahjects  whether  present  or  peat.  Ifc 
i-an  <inl'  m  u>  what  is  imnie«lijiteiy  pven  io 

Nttd  ti>  ii--ii .  mil  ft«  m  how  op  by  what  pmreseos*  that 
has  lipen  givpn.  It  can  only  certify  to  the  particular 
immeWiarely  aod  direirtly  felt;  not  to  what  ie  general 
anfl  jrttin*><l  liy  infftrr»Mce,  Inductioa,  or  ub«tra(;tii>n. 

\Vi>  arp  not  to  infer,  however,  that  liecanae  the 
knowjfHlpp  jjiven  iiy  self-ttmBciousness  ia  limitetl,  us 
haa  juKt  lioen  indicated,  it  ia  therefore  either  amall  is 
amount  or  of  slijjht  importance.  It  is.  on  the  <^u.- 
trarj'.  ^■ery  pxtpnsivp  and  aupremely  valuable,  owing 
trt  bftinir  inaeparable  from  knowle«lge  in  every  form 
and  the  condition  of  all  functi<ins  of  mental  life. 
VVhr-n  I  think  /  hnnw  (hat  I  think,  Wlien  I  expe- 
rience an  emotion  /  know  that  I  '•xparxence  it.  Whan 
I  take  a  resolution  /  know  that  I  take  iL  Whait 
I  j>nr  forth  voluntary  energv-  /  know  that  [  am  doing 
go.  SeLf-consioiouiiness  I'leavea  to  the  sielf  in  all  phaaea 
of  ilA  aetix'irv,  (^'\]ierioncc.  and  endurance.  It  is  a  df 
reet  and  immediate  knowle«ige  of  aQ  the  ntrntai  »tate» 
of  fl        "  ire  ilirectly  and  immediately 

kn»  tiulii  have 'M  ^TMw/eci^vevnt 

of  ow  avn  minds,  aft  all  tntHliate  :ind  indirect  knowl- 
edge pmsupposes  and  ia  rendered  [toi^ible  by  imsie> 
diatc  ami  direct  knowledge.  AloofC  with  whatever  we 
know,  or  even  can  aeem  to  know,  ijelf  most  be  known, 
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and  the  knowle<]ge  of  self  in  tbe  form  of  eeIf-<!on- 
seioasneae  is  the  root  of  all  attainable  knowledge  of 
self  berond  the  sphere  of  immediate  self-cooaciom- 
neaa.  Bnt  it  is  vastly  more  than  that,  being  implied 
in  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  and  enter- 
ing still  more  deejJv  into  our  knowledge  of  the  spir- 
itnal  world.  It  ia  indispensable  to  oar  attainment  of 
any  knowledge  of  other  selrea.  Self-eonsciooaneBB  is 
the  key  which  enables  ns  to  enter  into  the  conacioiw- 
neas  of  the  race,  to  interpret  the  experiences  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  realise  that  noth- 
ing hnnian  is  foreign  to  ns.  It  gives  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind  access  to  the  nniversal  mind  of  which 
luVtory  is  the  record;  and  thns,  as  Emerson  has  re- 
minded ns,  makes  man  not  only 

' '  owner  of  tbe  sphere. 
Of  the  seven  starB  and  tlie  solar  year," 

tmt  aba 

••  or  Cmmr't  hand,  and  Plato's  brain. 
Of  Lord  Christ's  faaart,  and  SbakespcMrs's  strain." 

Nor  is  the  commnnitr  of  conseiousneas  whidi  is  root- 
ed in  self-eonscioasneas  confined  to  hnmanity.  It 
takes  in  animal  crmseioosneas  and  makes  men  capable 
of  understanding  what  tbe  expressions  of  that  con- 
sdotmiMs  ngnify.  Only  through  it  is  access  possible 
into  the  wondrous  world  of  life  and  activity  consti- 
tuted by  the  innumerable  lieings  which,  although 
lower  than  man,  are  in  many  instructive  ways  re- 
lated to  him.  Tbe  whole  adenee  of  comparative  psy- 
eholngy  is  dependent  on  it,  and  comparative  psy- 
chology has  to  do  not  only  with  the  physical  states  of 
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all  varieties  of  iniuikiiKl  Imt  of  all  species  even  of  sen- 
tient creatures.  Self-consciousness  is  the  conier-stone 
of  comparative  psvclmlogy  taken  in  its  widest  sense; 
an<l  comparative  ]isychologv  so  imilerstood  must  have 
a  great  future  hcforc  it,  as  it  is  a  vast  realm  many 
territories  of  wliicii  liuvc  Ijiirdly  l>een  even  begun  to 
be  ex])lt(rc<i. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  so  far  suggest  how 
much  would  be  lost  were  agnosticism  to  succeed  in 
discrediting  the  testiiuony  of  self-consciousness.  The 
liistory  of  iihilosophy  shows  that  agnosticism  has 
made  many  attempts  with  tliat  intent.  Tliercfore  I 
must  briefly  refer  to  the  chief  arguments  it  has  em- 
ployed. 

llume,  as  ha.i^  alreatly  been  indicated,  sought  to  jus- 
tify his  scepticism  by  the  reduction  of  consciousness 
to  a  succession  of  momentary  and  unconnected  states. 
HccnuM  have  (■sikrii  no  more  ilin>ct  way  tn  attain  bis 
end,  and  iic  LHibliy  declared  that  a  study  of  conscious- 
ness shows  that  "  what  we  call  a  mind  is  nothing  but 
a  heap  or  collection  nf  different  perceptions,  united  to- 
gether by  certain  relations,  and  suppiscd,  though 
falsely,  to  be  endowed  with  u  perfe<'t  simplicity  and 
identity."  But  he  failed  to  make  good  the  assertion. 
His  appeal  to  consciousness  was  vitiated  by  bis  ex- 
clusively empirical  way  of  looking  alike  at  natiire 
and  mind.  WTiat  was  inconsistent  with  bis  thcfliT  of 
knowledge  he  simply  refused  to  see;  and  unfortunate- 
ly any  reasonable  theory  i)f  self-identity — any  theory 
of  real  self-identity — was  inconsistent  with  it.  When 
conscious  at  all  hr  cprlninhj  ai 
conscious  of  what  he  calird  ide 
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cpptions;  liiit  lie  eoiild  not  witli  any  cnnsistency  fully 
acknowledge  that  fact,  and  lieiicp  he  had  to  say  tliat 
he  was  conscious  only  of  being  a  aeries  of  ideas  and 
impressions,  a  heap  or  eoUeotion  nf  jicrceptions,  and 
that  continuity  of  being  and  self-identity  were  "  fic- 
titious "—i.e.,  illusions.  None  the  leas,  however,  was 
the  self — his  own  self — existent  and  present  although 
he  chose  to  overlook  it,  and  none  the  less  were  the 
ideas,  jwrceptions,  and  iini)re89ions  experienced  states 
or  acts  of  that  self.  lie  was  always  conscious  of  it  as 
conditioning  and  sustaining  his  varying  mental 
states,  as  present  in  and  with  every  feeling  he  real- 
ised, every  thought  he  formed,  every  rcsidution  on 
which  he  acted.  The  self  is  permanent  and  ever  pres- 
ent in  consciousTiess,  and  therefore  the  continuous 
suhjeot  of  e<in8eiousness,  as  well  as  an  indubitably 
p<^>ssihle  object  of  introspective  and  reflective  inquiry. 
Hume  was  a  habitual  and,  when  unbiassed,  verj'  com- 
petent observer  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  and  that 
he  certainly  cuuld  not  have  l>een  without  the  help  of 
the  self  and  self-consciousness  which  he  pretended  to 
be  unknown  or  non-rxistent.  His  whole  work  as  a  psy- 
chologist was  a  practical  demonstration  that  he  could 
himself  do  what  under  the  influence  of  a  false  theory 
he  professed  could  not  be  done. 

^fr.  Herbert  S]K>ncer  has  affirmed  self  to  be  un- 
knowable, and  has  denied  that  what  is  called  self- 
consciousness  is  knowledge.  "  The  personality,"  he 
Bays,  "  of  which  each  one  is  conscious,  and  of  which 
the  existence  is  to  each  a  fact  beyond  all  others  the 
jnost  certain,  is  yet  a  thing  which  cannot  1>p  truly 
known  at  all,  knowledge  of  it  being  forbidden  by  the 
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very  iiiitvuv  of  tliouglit."  '  For  thinking  so  he  has 
given  two  reasons,  one  d^a^vn  from  "  the  ext«nt  of 
conscionsnt'ss  "  and  annthrr  from  "  the  suhstance  or 
nature  of  cousciousnt'ss, — its  primitive  dualism." 
The  h»tt«r  has  been  employed  by  so  many  other  writ- 
ers tliat,  in  (•nnneotioii  with  Jlr.  S[)oncer,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  former.  It  is  to  this  effect.  Conscious- 
ness exists  only  as  n  chain  of  states,  a  series  of  sub- 
jective modificatioiis.  But  the  chain  or  series  can  be 
nfiduT  iiitiuitp  nor  finite:  not  infinite,  for  an  infinite 
quiiutit.y  is  a  coiitrailicfion;  and  not  finite,  for  we  can 
comprehend  neither  the  Wginniug  nor  the  end, 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  link  or  term  of  it 
Hence,  accnrdinp  to  II  r.  Spencer,  it  is  unrepresent- 
able, and  consp<piently  unknowable.  Consciousness 
as  it  caniiitt  bp  j)erceived  cannot  be  represented,  and 
Ix'inp  uiire])resf'titablp  nnist  be  also  unknowalde. 

The  nrpuirient,  liowever,  seems  ijuite  inconclusive. 
All  that  it  really  shows  a])pears  to  be  the  impropriety 
of  emphmng  a  word  in  an  iirbitrary  manner.  The 
very  term  roiiscioii.'iiirs.s  implies  that  it  includes 
knowledge.  \Mwit  right  has  any  individual  philoso- 
pher to  assume,  and  to  argue  on  the  assumption,  that 
there  is  no  scinxtia  in  it?  Every  one,  Mr,  Spencer 
not  excepted,  regards  the  inuuediate  data  of  eou- 
Bcioiisness  as  the  most  certain  and  indubitable  of  facts 
iitid  fif  a]iprehensions  of  fart.  Personality,  Mr. 
Sjicncer  himself  expressly  tells  us,  each  one  is  con- 
Hcious  of,  and  its  existence  is  to  each  one  a  fact  beyond 
all  others  the  most  certain.  But  if  so,  if  immediate 
and  indubitable  consciousness  of  self  or  personality 
■  Krrt  PrineipUt.  Pt  I  ch.  iil.  P  90. 
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as  a  fact,  if  the  most  CLTtuiii  uf  all  apin'cliensioiis  of 
rcitlity,  lie  not  kuovvledgi*,  what  is  knowledge,  or  what 
else  can  be  better  entitled  to  be  called  knowledge  t  It 
is  surely  even  more  worthy  to  be  culled  knowledge 
than  any  perception  of  sense  or  any  apprehension  of 
what  can  be  figured  or  pictured  by  the  understanding 
with  the  help  of  imagination.  There  is  no  knowledge 
sujierior  to  the  testimony  of  8clf-<-'onscionsness.  It  is 
easier  to  err  as  to  what  one  sees  than  as  U>  whether  or 
not  one  is  conscious  i»f  seeing.  Self-consciousness  is 
the  fundamental  presupposition  of  ali  knowledge, — 
that  alone  whieii  cannot  hut  Ik!  known  along  with  all 
knowledge,  and  apart  from  which  there  can  !«  no 
knowledge. 

The  objection  whieli  has  In-en  most  frequently 
iirged  against  the  jMissibility  of  self-knowledge  is  tluit 
self  the  subject  of  knowledge  cannot  be  also  tlie  olj- 
ject  of  knowledge.  IJroussais,  Comte,  Mandsley, 
Spencer,  and  others  have  employed  it.  Yet  it  is  not 
a  very  serious  objection.  It  may  even  without  nnicli 
presumption  lie  doubted  if  it  require  an  answer.  That 
along  with  whatever  is  known  self  is  known  is  a  uni- 
versally experienced  fact,  and  bence  whoever  urges 
the  objection  In  the  very  act  of  doing  so  contrudicta 
himstdf.  Every  one  who  denies  that  he  knows  him-* 
self  is  conscious  of  knowing  biniself  in  the  very  act 
of  denying  knowledge  of  himself; — as  consciously 
and  certainly  aware  of  his  knowledge  of  himself  as  of 
his  denial  of  it.  What  is  the  use,  however,  of  arguing 
against  a  fact  so  attested  ?  What  can  it  avail  to  rea- 
son so  irrationally?  "Facts  are  cbiels  thnt  winna 
ding,"  says  the  poet.     And  of  all  facts  that  of  self- 
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knowlodgp  can  least  be  "  duug  " — can  least  be  broken 
down  or  tlinist  aside. 

To  endeavour  to  justify  doubt  or  denial  of  the 
jiossibility  of  self-knowledge  by  representing  self- 
reflcctiou  or  introspeotion  as  a  mere  gazing  in  tnicuo 
is  a  very  futile  procedure.  There  is  no  warrant  for 
so  restricting  internal  observation  as  to  exclude  from 
it  the  placing  oneself  in  those  jwsitions  in  which  such 
observation  is  alone  possible.  The  intelligent  student 
of  mental  phenomena  does  not  attempt  to  analyse 
tliciii  or  to  discover  their  laws  by  mere  vague  un- 
reguliitf'd  peering  and  spying  into  himself.  He  re- 
calls and  reproduces  them  as  they  have  occurred  in 
bis  own  experience  and  takes  account  of  how  they 
have  boon  descrilied  by  others;  reflects  on  how  his 
own  and  other  minds  have  worked  in  diverse  situa- 
tions; analyses  the  conceptions  and  notes  the  shades 
of  sentiment  of  whicii  language  is  the  expression; 
traces  the  trains  of  thougfit  and  phases  of  emotion 
mirrored  in  literature;  and  studies  humanity  in 
action  as  portraye<l  in  history.  The  psychologist  is 
mine  the  less  of  a  psychologist  because  he  refjuires 
in  stiKlying  the  luinian  consciousness  to  look  into 
men's  faces,  listen  ti>  titeir  words,  read  tiieir  books 
and  biognijdiies,  ike,  seeing  tliat  his  special  luisiness 
in  doing  so  is  not  with  the  features  of  faces,  sounds 
of  words,  or  letters  of  books, — not  with  what  his 
eyes  and  ears  present  to  him  but  with  what  his  mind 
apprehends,  analyses,  and  otherwise  den^a  with, — not 
with  phases  or  processes  of  matter  but  with  states 
or  functions  of  consciousness, — not  with  the  physical 
but  with  the  psychical. 
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The  FrcnrJi  physician  lironssaia  pulilishotl  in  1S28 
a  trcntist'  ciititli'd  D''  I'l n-ilulian  ef  tic  hi  Fulie  which 
attracted  much  attention  and  was  hirgcly  a  polemic 
against  consciousness.  He  did  not  deny  that  con- 
sciousness bore  a  testinnmy  wliicli  could  not  he 
wholly  ignored,  hut  he  admitted  even  that  grudg- 
ingly, and  represented  its  testimony  as  insignificant, 
and  indeed  as  confined  to  a  single  fact — the  bare 
assertion  that  one  feels  that  one  feels.  Consciousness 
had,  he  maintained,  nothing  properly  its  own.  All 
its  contents  he  traced  to  the  senses.  "  A  reasonable, 
man,"  he  declared,  "  cannot  admit  the  existence  of 
■what  is  not  demonstrated  by  sonie  sense  "  (op.  cU., 
ii.  6);  and,  speaking  of  his  opjxments,  he  said, — 
*'  We  defy  them  to  find  a  single  idea  in  their  psy- 
chology which  is  not  copied  from  .some  object  or 
scene  of  nature  "  (ii.  22). 

Both  statements  are  misleading.  A  reasonable 
man,  if  he  exercise  his  reason  aright,  cannot  fail  to 
admit  the  existence  of  what  is  not  demonstnitod  l>y 
any  sense.  Thoughts  and  feelings,  desires  and  voli- 
tions, undoubtedly  exist,  and  as  undoubtedly  it  is 
not  by  any  sense  that  their  existence  is  demonstrated. 
Who  ever  saw,  smelled,  heard,  touched,  or  tasted 
them?  Further,  even  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  true 
tliat  every  idea  is  copied,  as  Broussais  asserted,  from 
some  object  or  scene  of  nature,  he  inferred  too  much 
from  it.  On  what  ground  di<l  he  himself  suppose  it 
true?  Only  on  the  strength  of  an  argument  to  tlie 
effect  that  fhe  words  used  to  express  psychological 
farls  harp  primilivpli/  ftrrrrd  In  dr/ngnate  purely 
physical  facts.     An  argument  to  that  effect,  however, 
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is  not  only  ina(le(juaU'  but  irrelevant.  Proof  that  the 
words  useil  to  cx[>rt'ss  psycimlopicai  facts  have  prim- 
itively servi'J  to  designate  purely  physical  facts  is 
no  proof  tluit  the  two  classes  of  facts — the  psycho- 
logical and  physical — are  themselves  identical.  The 
ohjects  of  sense  attract  attention  before  there  is 
reflection  on  states  of  mind.  The  organs  of  sense 
are  actively  occupied  before  there  is  any  attempt  at 
introspective  exertion.  Hence  language  is  from  its 
very  origin  so  steeped  in  sense  that  it  can  n<'ver  be 
''onipletely  spirittialised;  and  lience  also  ahhi>ngh  we 
can  indicate  and  illustrate  the  things  of  the  spirit  in 
the  terms  and  imagery  of  sen.se,  our  power  to  reverse 
the  process  is  exceedingly  Ijnnted.  That  the  words 
u,se<l  fo  express  psycliolugicid  facts  were  evolved  out 
of  words  which  primitively  designated  jdiysical  facts 
is  very  probably  true,  and  certainly  a  vast  amount  of 
evitlencc  may  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  it; 
but  even  were  its  proof  absolutely  complete  it  would 
lie  no  pnM>f  of  what  Broussais  wished  to  establish. 
Further,  words  never  designate  purpli/  physical  fads. 
They  designate  only  facts  which  are  de]>endent  not 
only  on  the  projierties  of  external  objects  but  also 
on  the  constitution  and  activity  of  the  self  or  subject 
of  knowledge.  The  objects  and  organs  of  sense  give 
us  no  information  apart  from  the  subject  or  self. 
Broussais  cjuite  underestimated  the  iuHuence  ami 
significance  of  the  subjective  factor  in  knowledge 
when  he  wrote  as  follows:  "  The  senses  can  alone 
furnish  us  with  correct  ideas  of  bodies,  and  con- 
sciousness furnishes  us  with  no  other  incontestable 
fact,  no  other  fact  which  can  dispense  with  the  proof 
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of  the  senst's  tliati  tlio  interior  sensation.  The  lesti- 
iiionv  of  c<)iiseinusiie.ss  is  tlierefore  ni»t  eijuivHlt'iit  to 
that  (if  the  senses,  and  the  science  that  one  cuu  draw 
fruia  the  first  is  8<K)n  attained,  seeing  that  it  reduces 
itself  to  an  assertion.  1  am  endovvetl  with  the  facidty 
of  fcelinji  ihut  I  fi-fl.  IJut  this  assertion  expresses  a 
fact,  and  that  is  all  "  (op.  ciL,  n.  ^l,  :i8).  (.'cnuing 
from  Broussais,  a  materialist  so  thoro\igh-going  that 
he  would  not  admit  the  existence  of  anything  spirit- 
ual in  man,  any  specitic  self  or  soul,  and  who  defined 
soul  in  the  words  I'lime  e.st  uii  cervcaii  aijissant  rt  rten 
de  plus,  the  mere  admission  thiit  consciousness  has  a 
testimony  of  its  own  to  hear,  a  specific  item  to  eon- 
tribute  to  knowledge,  is  interesting  and  instructive; 
but  he  dei)lorahly  failed  to  see  how  much  was  in- 
volved in  the  fact  which  he  recognised.  The  reality 
tif  self-consciousness,  if  a  fact  at  all,  is  one  of  enor- 
mous significance.  It  means  that  without  it  there  can 
ibe  no  knowle<lge;  that  with  it  all  iwssible  human 
knowledge  is  attainaVde;  that  it  so  enters  into  all 
himian  knowledge  that  to  apeak  of  "  purely  physical 
facts  "  is  foolisii  talk,  as  no  such  facts  are  known  to 
man  or  kiiowahle  by  him;  an<l  that  the  testimony  t»f 
consciousness,  instead  of  being  ''  a  poor  and  insig- 
nificant fact,"  is  one  uf  extraordinary  wealth  and 
importance. 

Exaggeration  of  the  dependence  of  consciousness 
on  |>hysiolotficaI  conditions  is  another  way  in  whicli 
the  discrediting  of  the  testimony  of  self-conscious- 
ness has  been  attempted.  (Jail,  Spiirzheim,  Comte, 
Laycock,  Ch.  Robin,  and  many  others  have  so  pro- 
ceeded.  They  have  represented  intelligence,  feeling, 
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euiotinn,  and  will  as  simply  biological  results,  cere- 
bral processes  or  changes.  They  would  sul^stitute 
for  the  direct,  careful,  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  uiind  study  of  the  properties  of 
the  body,  dissection  of  the  brain,  and  jjsycho-physical 
experimentation.  But  obviously  there  are  both  nar- 
rowness and  exaggeration  in  that  view.  There  is 
uti(l<iubtedly  a  close  connection  between  mental 
states  and  physical  conditions,  but  what  the  connec- 
tion is  and  how  far  it  extends  can  only  be  ascertaiued 
by  those  who  make  use  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  Iwth  physiology  and  psychology,  not  of  those  who 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  eitlier  to  those  of  the  other. 
Introspection  and  external  observation  are  distinct, 
and  hence  psychology  .and  jihysiology  have  each  their 
own  sphere.  The  phenomena  which  are  the  projicr 
objects  of  study  of  either  are  not  resolvalde  into  the 
phenomena  which  have  t<i  be  dealt  witli  by  the  otiier, 
so  that  they  are  independerrt  although  closely  related 
sciences.  No  one  has  sought  more  strenuously  than 
Dr.  ifaiidslcy  to  identify  brain  with  mind  by  break- 
ing do\vn  what  he  calls  "  the  absolute  and  unholy 
barrier  set  up  between  physical  and  psycliical  nat- 
ure." Tint  with  what  result?  Tlie  plain  and  ofti-n 
repeated  contradiction  of  bis  own  teaching;  as  also 
liiM  enfon-ed  admission  thjtt  (he  observation  of  physi- 
cal olijects,  the  closest  study  even  of  the  bruin  and 
nerves,  cannot  give  us  even  the  least  direct  informa- 
tion us  to  feelings,  ideas,  and  volitions,  any  more 
than  material  changes  even  in  the  brain  and  nerves 
can  be  known  by  inetitai  intrr)S])ection. 

The   untnuttworthiness   of  self-consciousness   has 
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been  affinned  on  another  ground,  namely,  that  in 
many  cases  the  sensations  are  so  perverted  that  the 
idea  of  the  self  is  lost,  and  even  that  the  idea  of 
another  self  is  not  infrecjuently  substituted  for  it. 
In  other  words,  the  delusions  of  the  insane  as  to 
consciousness  and  self-identity  have  been  brought 
forward  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  testimony  of 
consciousness.  Ilie  reality  of  numerous  facts  of  the 
kind  must  Ijc  admitted.  There  arc  illusions  of  intro- 
sj)ection  as  well  as  of  perception  or  memory.  The 
insane  often  fancy  themselves  to  be  not  themselves 
but  other  selves,  kings,  queens,  sages,*  or  other  his- 
torical personages.  The  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  the 
aborigines  of  Brazil,  and  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica have  been  descrilted  as  apt  tti  be  subject  to  the 
ilelusion  that  they  were  wild  animals,  and  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  delusion  acting  accordingly.  The 
abnormal  facts  referred  to,  however,  fail  to  prove 
either  that  knowledge  of  the  true  self  is  lost  or  that 
knowledge  of  the  fake  self  is  substituted  for  it.  As 
regards  the  former  proposition,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  a  consciousness  of  self  remains 
amidst  all  the  perversion  and  confusion  of  ideas 
prevalent  in  the  madman's  brain;  and  as  regards  the 
latterj  it  can  as  easily  be  shown  that  the  man  who 
fancies  himself  another  self  still  believes  that  he  is 
himself.  The  charge  of  untrustworthiness  which  has 
been  brought  against  self-consciousness  has  not  l)een 
substantiated.  Those  who  have  urged  it — most  of 
them  have  been  physicians — have  themselves  had  to 
I  trust  the  consciousness  of  the  insane,  as  no  otherwise 
I  conld  they  have  distinguished  between  mendacity 
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and  insanity.  The  hallucinations  of  the  insane  are 
not  falsehoods  or  fictions,  but  true  and  real  as  facts 
of  consciousness. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  now  been  said  to  show  that 
even  self  may  be  made  the  object  of  agnostic  attacks; 
that  even  the  testimony  of  self-consciousness  may  be 
disputed  and  rejected.  The  very  existence  of  self 
may  l>e  called  in  question.  The  very  possibility  of 
knowing  it  may  be  denied.  Yet  there  is  no  rational 
or  practical  dubiety  as  to  either  the  existence  of  self 
or  the  reality  of  a  knowledge  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
of  which  a  man  is  more  certain  than  that  he  is;  that 
he  is  conscious  that  ho  is;  and  that  hin  consciousness 
that  he  is  is  a  knowledge  on  whidi  he  may  reasonably 
and  confidently  rely. 

Self-consciousness,  however,  is  not  merely  a  kind 
of  knowledge.  It  is  also  the  fundamental  condition 
and  universal  accomimniment  of  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  Further,  it  is  at  once  the  root-principle 
of  knowledge  an<l  tlie  knowledge  which  possesses  the 
highest  certitu<le.  Nothing  is  surer  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  any  self  than  that  itself  is  itself.  Without 
that  certitude  there  could  lie  im  other  certitude,  no 
other  firm  cnnvicliou  fir  trustworthy  experience. 
Even  if  neural  an<i  mental  processes  were  to  take 
place  they  would  l>e  nnfelt  and  unintelligible,  and 
the  whole  body  and  mind  in  which  they  occurred 
would  be  a  chaos  without  unity,  order,  or  purpose. 
Uence  the  imiwrtance  of  the  fact  that  each  self  so 
far  as  conscious  is  always  self-conscious.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  each  self  has  always  either  a  profound 
or   comprehensive   self-con.sciousness.      That   is,    in 
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fact,  far  from  being  the  case.  "  Know  thyself  "  is 
a  precept  not  easily  obeyed.  Men  are  often  more 
alive  to  the  defects  of  their  neighltours  than  to  their 
fown.  Beneath  the  surface  clearness  of  immediate 
self-conscioiisiu'ss  there  are  dark  depths  of  uneon- 
sciou.sness  which  few  care  or  try  to  explore,  yet  the 
reality  of  which  catmot  be  doubted.  What  they  con- 
tain come  at  times  to  light  in  the  great  crises  of  life, 
in  .seasons  of  temptation,  excitement,  and  revolution, 
or  in  strange  and  abnormal  oxpericnees.  They  may 
also  be  to  some  extent  apprehended  through  patient 
and  thoughtful  self-examination,  through  the  study 
of  other  selves,  and  attention  to  the  result.H  wliich 
have  been  attained  by  psychology  normal  and  mor- 
bid, human  and  comparative.  Those,  however,  who 
have  advanced  the  farthest  in  self-knowledge  are 
just  those  who  will  be  the  readiest  to  admit  tliat  their 
knowledge  is  neither  comprehensive  nor  profouiul. 
Each  man  knows  himself  with  absolute  certainty  as 
a  fact.  And  yet  every  truly  intelligent  num  is  aware 
that  each  man's  self  has  even  ti>  himself  nnioii  that  is 
most  mysterious  and  seemingly  insenitable.  Around 
each  man's  little  sphere  of  self-knowledge  there 
stretches  immeasurable  self-ignorance. 

Self  may  be  the  one  thing  we  know  l)est.  It  is 
certainly  the  one  thing  which  we  have  always  with 
us.  Yet  onr  knowle<lge  of  it  is  of  the  same  limited 
and  defective  kind  as  our  knowledge  of  the  other 
ultimate  objects  of  knowledge.  The  very  fact  that 
self  is  the  universal  element  in  cognition  makes  it 
impossible  that  it  should  be  apprehended  as  either 
an  exclusively  and  completely  known  oI)ject  or  as  a 
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direrfir  and  «*ntir»>lv  known  snhject.      Hence  seT 
knnwioiige  gcenia  to  l>e  nt  unev  the  utosl  certaiu  und 
the  most  Tn>'«ttemtts  kind  of  knowledge. 

Self  involves  many  great  mysteries.  Its  origin 
M  a  mvntery.  nnd  iinc  which  it  has  been  attempted 
lo  elucidate  l>y  various  forms  of  rreationinm,  emana- 
lioninn,  and  tmdv^ianism,  none  nf  which  are  gen- 
rrally  rerof^ised  as  satisfactory.  The  srai  of  self  is 
a  mystery.  Many  have  ondeavotiretl  to  lix-alise  it, 
to  trace  it  to  some  fo<'na  or  nerve-centre  of  the  bodUy 
organism.  .Apparently  they  have  as  yet  failed.  To 
refer  it  to  the  hrain  is  no  pxphmatif>n  so  long  as  the 
relations  Ix'fween  the  brain  nn  the  one  hand  and 
consciousness  or  psychical  activity  on  the  other  are 
not  much  better  knouTi  than  tiiey  as  yet  are.  The 
unity  of  the  self  is  n  mystery.  It  is  a  marvellously 
complex  unify,  one  which  includes  nil  that  the  mind 
is  and  is  capable  of. — its  .■^elf-activity,  its  states  of 
sentiencv  and  emotion,  its  intellcctoal  operations,  ita 
mom  I  and  religions  endowments, — and  it  is  never- 
theless the  moat  perfect  tvpe  of  creaturely  self- 
identity,  rieni'e  its  simplicity  is  as  exceptional  aa 
its  complexity.  Ita  uhufuitii  in  relation  to  the  b<yly 
is  a  Tiiysifery.  Its  action  mi  the  l>o«ly  Ls  co-extensive 
with  fJie  body,  yet  it  has  no  extension  und  is  indi- 
visible. Its  nbiquity  wth  reference  to  the  liody  may 
be  deemed  like  the  Divine  iibi«piity  with  reference  to 
the  iinivrrsp.  inasmuch  as  the  liunian  »elf  is  present 
throughout  the  whole  liody  as  n'ganls  power  yet 
docs  not  occupy  different  points  of  ^pace  bv  <Ufferent 
parts  of  its  own  mass.  The  union  of  spirit  niui 
maUfr,  mind  und  body,  in  each  human  self,  aithottgh 
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an  indnbhaMe  fart,  ia  a  do  less  indabitable  inv$tery, 
— a  probkn  vhicli  has  occupied  the  mind*  of  theo- 
logiana  and  pfafloaopbers  in  manv  ages  and  lands, 
birt  v^eii  k  stOl  muoiTed.  Farther,  the  datinalhony 
like  the  originatioD,  of  the  aelf  is  a  great  mjster^'. 
and  aiao  one  of  mtenaely  practical  intereat.  Hence 
OMnr  ram  hrpo^beaes  hare  in  all  age*  beea  carr<>i>t 
iqearJiiig  it,  Hence  alco  geeptici—i  as  to  the  worth 
of  all  thooght  on  the  sabjeet  it  widespread.  I>nnfac- 
Icfli  the  troth  regarding  it  fies  between  the  extremes 
of  imaginatite  or  dogmatie  erp^lolitj  and  agnoatie 
unbelief.  The  right  attitnde  towanb  it  is  oonaeioii*- 
neaa  of  onr  need  <>f  fnTIer  light  regarding  it.  and  a 
reasonable  faith  that  with  the  growth  of  netf-knowi- 
eAge  and  rrowth  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His 
works  all  needed  tight  wiD  not  fail  to  be  thrown  on  it. 
Am  carii  k«naa  self  ia,  as  we  bare  jnst  seen^  ao 
BnrstarkNBs  efcn  t«  itaelf^  whr  shovU  knowledgn 
even  of  the  Drrme  aelf  be  deemed  tmpontble  nrrrlj 
becuK  of  iTHcrioBaaeas?  Whr  alwald  the  oqra- 
terica  en— «.uJ  vidb  God^s  aatvre  and  wars  he 
oBeBMs  iaeoBiiiCcM  with  •  real  and  prognanre 
knowledge  of  God.  when  saefa  BjrMenes  as  those 
whidk  h«ve  jart  beca  referre«l  to  are  eertainlj  no< 
iaeaapalflhle  with  anr  man's  knowlM^  of  hinseif, 
orofaaToAerhaaaaieK^  Setf-knowled^  *i  a  real 
and  moat  valBable  knowledge,  ia  arUeh  it  mast  be 
a  tana's  ova  inih  if  he  faQ  to  aaafce  aleadr  pfagreav: 
aad  oaeaapaanrf  as  it  ii  wi&  ai^iterj  it  is  aot  onlj. 
wTthia  its  ova  Eailav  of  all  oor  knowledge  the  tawat, 
hat  also  the  her  to  all  otber  knowledge  thaa  self- 
£arh  man  i*  s  «rlf.  and,  ia  the 
»7 
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A  III  If  iwiihtfif  and  tbwoog^  materialist 
lit  that  there  is  anj  natiire- except  phjnncal  natore, 
any  vorid  which  is  incorporeal,  anr  stkch  reality  aa 
either  a  spiritual  self  or  a  IHvine  Being.  Bnt  he  has 
nerer  cocceeded  in  jnstifying  his  opinifjo,  or  proring 
more  than  what  no  one  deniea,  namelj,  that  the 
pbjaeal  are,  ao  £ar  as  honiaa  knowledge  extends, 
doselj  conjoined  and  aasoeiated;  that  sebres  or  sub- 
are  intiinatelj  related  to  non-aelres  or  ohjects; 
that  mind  ia  united  to  matter.  conaaoman'M  to  what 
is  oorporeaL  All  that  we  freely  grant  while  decid- 
edly rejecting  his  materialiHB.  Ood  caamot  be  rea- 
thoo^it  of  othuiwisi'  than  as  ererTwhere 
and  aettre  in  the  anirerae.  Hmnan  selres 
are  certainly  pnatmt  in  the  body  here  on  earth,  and 
other  selres  may  rery  possibly  be  similariy  present 
in  other  planet*.  Merely  as  bodily  objecta  all  mm 
are  as  tmly  puts  of  the  material  world  as  any  other 
bodily  objects.  Bat  men  are  not  mere  objects,  mere 
;  they  are  also  mbjeeta,  aelres,  beings  that  are 
of  tbeir  own  existence,  feelings,  pero^ 
Tofitioaa,  jadgawnta,  Ac;  and  as  such  each 
is  what  the  material  anireise  is  not.  Hence  all 
nir-n  are  ao  far  diAercatiated  from  all  physical 
nature,  froin  the  whole  eorposeal  worid.  The  world 
in  so  far  as  known  to  ns  is  not  a  subject  or  aelf^  not  a 
ego  or  qriritnal  being.  It  is  a  vast  material 
mpoacd  exdnsirely  of  objects  or  bodiea. 
SaUiBie  and  marrelkaB,  therefore,  slthoagli  Ae 
even  in  the  aense  indicated  is,  it  cannot  be 
bly  regvded  utbawiae  than  as  lower  than  the 
of  the  s^-ooaaeioas  and  rational  creatures  oon- 
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taiiKMl  in  if.  Foclitig  and  tlmuplit,  and  especially 
love  mid  rifflitciuinne^.s-t,  altiioiigli  Tint  tlK'niselves  of 
the  woriil,  nrp  wliat  give  tfi  the  world  itw  glury  and 
chief  value.  To  that  precious  truth  Pascal  has  given 
e-Xfluisite  expression  in  words  \vi<!e]y  and  familiarly 
kno\\^l,  but  whieli  will  only  he  deemed  siipei4ieial  or 
trite  by  the  fo<disli: — 

"  M«n  is  the  feeblest  reed  in  nature,  but  he  is  a  reed  that 
thinks.  It  is  out  nt'cesKary  tiiat  the  entire  universe  tthould 
arm  itself  to  cniBli  him.  A  vapour,  a  ilro])  of  water,  suf- 
fiees  to  kill  lilm.  But  though  the  universe  shuuUi  crush 
him,  man  would  still  Iw  more  noble  than  that  wliicii  kills 
hiui,  because  he  knows  that  he  dies,  while  tiie  univt-rse 
knows  notliin^  of  the  advuntnfre  which  it  has  over  iiiiu. 
Henee  all  our  diiarnity  ciinsists  in  thoiight.  It  is  by  this, 
not  by  the  space  or  time  whieh  we  cannot  Hit,  that  we  are 
to  elevate  ourselves.  I^et  us  labour,  therefore,  to  think 
aright  :  l)ehold  there  the  Ijcginning  of  morality."  ' 

In  those  words  Pascal  reminds  us  alike  of  the  great- 
ness and  littleness  of  the  universe,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  our  own  littlcne.>w  yet  possible  greatness. 

Jinn  is  a  mere  transient  sj)eck  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  bis  strength  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  power  of  the  universe.  Yet  he  can  do  what 
it  cannot,  and  make  himself  far  superior  to  it,  for 
he  has  reason  and  cnnscience.  Right  ibinking  tran- 
scends in  worth  all  material  greatness,  yet  there  is 
what  is  far  superior  even  to  it.  The  glory  of  right 
thinking  is  that  it  makes  possible  morality,  and  is 
the  principle  and  instrument  of  ethical  excellence. 
Were  there  a  merely  material  universe, — were  there 
nothing  in  creation   to  reveal  intelligence  and   love 

'  reiiteet  ile  I'attal,  t   ii.  p.  84  (ed.  Fiiug^re), 
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and  minister  to  the  noc-ds  of  sentient  iin<l  in<iriil 
beings, — the  question.  What  is  the  good  of  it?  would 
[bo  one  which  could  be  neither  asked  nor  answered. 
[It  has  been  told  of  Coleridge  that  when  asked,  What 
[can  be  the  use  of  the  stars  if  they  arc  not  inhabitetH 
his  reply  was,  ''  Perhaps  it  may  be  to  show  that  dirt 
is  cheap."  And  whimsical  as  such  a  suggestion  may 
well  seem,  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  bet- 
ter could  be  shown  that  none  of  the  enormous  ma- 
terial worlds  \-i8ible  from  our  earth  had  any  living 
and  conscious  creatures,  any  rational  or  moral  Iwings, 
in  them?  Considering  how  multitudinous  and  im- 
mense the  starry  worlds  are,  no  wise  nuiii,  I  think, 
will  venture  to  pronoimce  them  uninhabited  until  ho 
has  evidence  enough  for  believing  them  to  be  so. 
Astronomers  have  counted  vastly  more  than  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  stars  wliieh  arc  not  planets  but  suns, 
around  which  planets  are  ])robably  revolving  as  our 
earth  and  its  companion  planets  are  revolving  round 
otir  sun.  The  planets  of  those  far-off  suns  may  be 
as  large  or  larger  than  those  in  our  system,  but 
owing  to  their  distance  from  the  earth  they  are  in- 
visible to  our  astronomers  even  through  their  most 
powerful  teleseojies.  Is  it  credible  that  the  millions 
of  worlds  in  the  universe,  our  own  only  excepted,  are 
all  mere  masses  of  material  flross,  are  all  empty  tene- 
ments? If  it  Ik?  found  that  they  are  so,  agnostic 
atheists  will  have  a  far  weightier  reason  for  their  un- 
l^elief  than  any  which  they  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
Urge.  No  such  rliscovcry,  however,  seems  in  the  least 
likely  to  Ije  made.  Far  more  probable  is  it  that 
other  worlds  are  so  far  like  our  own  as  to  be  ruled 
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and  dcvelojH'd  nut  only  in  jKTordaueo  with  the  same 
physical  laws,  but  also  with  essentially  the  same  ra- 
tioual  itiul  moral  luws.  To  loiip  to  the  cont'liision 
that  uovvluTc*  except  on  earth  are  there  sentient,  in- 
telligent, and  moral  beings,  seems  to  show  a  credulity 
which  can  have  no  other  sources  than  human  conceit 
or  aj^noslic  atheism  itself.  Tn  believe  that  the  whole 
niaN-riid  iniiverie,  inconceivably  vast  although  it  be, 
is  tniijcr  the  same  government  as  that  which  rules  on 
earth,  may  lie  iticapnblc  <d"  l)eing  continued  either  by 
stiict  logical  tlcnioustratiun  or  scientitic  observation. 
It  is,  however,  a  manifestly  reasonable  faith.  Until 
disproved,  the  balance  of  reason  seems  to  be  clearly 
on  the  side  of  thfise  who  think  of  other  worlds  than 
our  own  as  not  wholly  unlike  our  own,  not  merely 
what  I  have  called  masses  of  material  dross  and  empty 
tenements,  but  rather  as  the  many  mansions  and  vast 
realms  which  the  Author,  Fntlier,  and  lluler  of  all 
has  jn'ovided  for  the  manifestation  of  His  own  nature 
and  for  the  welfare  of  His  creatui-es,  children,  and 
subjects. 

The  extenial  world,  what  is  called  the  physical 
universe,  has  not  always  Ijcen  regarded  as  merely 
physical.  It  has  often,  and  at  all  stages  of  culture, 
had  life  and  consciousness  attributed  fo  it.  Xattire- 
worship  has  lx>en  a  very  prevalent  form  of  worship, 
and  one  which  has  assume*!  many  phases.  The  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  were  widely  honoured  in  ancient 
times  as  the  father  and  mother  of  the  g<xls.  The 
.'itars,  the  winds,  rivers,  mtnintains,  and  even  what 
seem  to  lis  the  most  insignificant  of  creatures,  have 
been  deified.     The  very  sto<-ks  and  stones  have  been 
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invested  with  the  attriliiites  uf  personality  uud  wor- 
shipped. Pliilosophv  has  been  intiuciieed  by  that 
crude  theology  and  has  followed  in  the  same  course. 
llyldZiiisni,  which  asrribes  tn  matter  life,  self-activity, 
and  other  psychical  properties,  was  a  prevalent  form 
of  Greek  philosophy  througliout  it.s  whole  history; 
reappeared  in  force  at  the  Renaissance;  received  in 
later  times  the  approval  even  of  a  Cudworth  and  H. 
ir<ire;  fonnc!  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Diderot,  Kobinet,  and  other  advocates;  and  still 
has  adherents  in  contemporary  moniats,  as,  e.g.,  in  S. 
Llarfmann  and  Iliickel.  All  pantheism  strictly  so 
called  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  God 
and  the  world  are  essentially  identical.  But  wher- 
ever such  identification  is  completely  effected  the 
pantheism  ceases  to  be  a  true  tlieism,  and  indeed 
issues  either  in  atheism  or  acosmism, — either  in  the 
absnr|)ti<in  of  tlod  in  the  world  or  of  the  world  in 
(■rtxl.  Hence  also  it  inevitaldy  leads  either  to  mys- 
ticism or  to  scepticism,  both  of  which  can  be  shown 
to  have  always  led  to  the  sacrifice,  or  rather  suicide, 
of  reason.  It  is  well  to  recognise  that  God  and  the 
universe  are  intimately  cnnnecte<l,  but  most  unwise 
to  regard  them  as  one  and  the  same.  Such  a  con- 
fusion of  the  Divine  and  the  corporeal,  it  must  be 
added,  leaves  no  solid  fmindation  for  tlie  physical 
sciences.  If  the  world  lie  one  with  God,  if  it  1h'  an 
infinite  and  eternal  self  or  spirit  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  self  or  spirit  in  supreme  perfection,  bow 
can  mechanics,  physics,  eheinistrv,  physiology,  «frc., 
Ik.'  trustworthy  as  si-iences?  To  the  extent  that  mat- 
ter is  dematerialised,  spiritualised,  and  deifietl,  should 
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it  not  Ik-  witlulrawn  frijiii  t)ie  spheres  of  knowledge 
with  which  the  physical  sfiences  are  now  conversant, 
and  transferred  soniewliere  else  where  it  can  be  dealt 
with  as  a  kind  of  jjsyehology  and  theology?  Logical 
consistency  would  seem  to  demand  tlie  transference. 
There  can  Iw  nrt  doiiht,  however,  that  the  practical 
result  iif  it  would  be  the  bankruptcy  of  the  sciences 
referred  to. 

The  world  of  bodies  is  closely  connected  with  the 
world  of  selves.  In  order  that  there  may  be  knowl- 
eilge,  the  tirst  and  second  ultinnite  objects  of  knowl- 
edge must  conjoin  and  co-operate.  The  cognition  of 
matter  implies  not  only  the  presence  of  matter  but  a 
mind's  apprehension  of  it.  The  world  is  wholly  un- 
known to  irs  except  as  efFeetively  related  to  ns.  We 
have  no  non-relative,  no  90-caIlci.l  absolute  knowledge 
of  it.  In  that  respect,  however,  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  oidy  like  nil  other  knowledge.  The  knowl- 
edge even  of  our  own  selves  is  no  absolute  knowledge. 
We  can,  it  is  true,  make  ourselves,  and  often  do  make 
ourselves,  the  objects  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  our 
knowledge,  but  we  never  thereby  so  8e)>arate  the  self 
as  subject  and  the  self  as  object  as  to  make  either 
indejxmdent  of  or  uninfluenced  by  the  other.  In 
studying  the  workings  of  our  own  minds  wc  are 
even  more  apt  to  err  through  subjective  faults  than 
in  8tud\'ing  the  ofxrationa  of  external  nature.  We 
neither  perceive  nor  conceive  what  either  matter  or 
mind  is  in  itself.  In  both  cases  such  knowledge  as 
we  etui  attain  is  not  a  subjective  and  an  objective 
knowledge  which  we  can  treat  as  separate  or  separa- 
iile.     It  is  "  an  indivisibh'  subjective-objective  knowl- 
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edge,"  and  there  ia  no  other  knowledge,  &a  Ferrier 
especially  lias  coiK-lusively  shown.  We  can  have  a 
real  knowledge  both  of  matter  and  mind,  both  of  an 
ohjoft  and  a  subject,  the  one  knowabie  and  thu  other 
knowing,  but  we  can  know  neither  apart,  and  that 
for  the  simple  reason  that  when  apart  there  is  no 
knowledge.  The  objective  side  of  knowleilge  per  se 
is  not  perceivable  or  even  conceivable  by  any  human 
mind.  It  is,  as  Ferrier  says,  "  what  we  can  neither 
know  nor  be  ignorant  of  any  more  than  we  can  think 
of  a  centrelesB  circle  or  of  a  stick  with  imly  one  end." 
Sheer  nonsense,  the  entirely  inconceivable,  is  neither 
knowledge  nor  ignorance.  A  subjective  ."(ide  without 
an  objective  side  is,  of  course,  as  alwurd  as  an  objec- 
tive witliout  a  subjective.  All  our  conceptions  of  the 
world  are  dependent  on  our  perception.'*  of  it,  and  the 
latter  are  nil  largely  what  they  arc  not  merely  through 
the  world  and  its  contents  being  in  themselves  what 
they  are,  but  also  owing  to  what  our  senses  and  l)odily 
and  mental  constitutions  are.  Outward  nature  pre- 
sents a  very  ditferent  appearam'c  to  a  clear  and 
healthy  eye  than  to  a  jaundiced  and  diseased  one. 
"  The  eye  sees  only  what  it  brings  with  it  the  power 
of  seeing."  Xor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  mind.  In 
a  pure  and  pious  soul  both  the  world  and  God  are 
quite  othe^^vi8e  reflected  than  in  a  seltish  and  sensual 
one. 

There  certainly  is  an  agnosticism  which  displays 
itself  as  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  external  world. 
The  ordinary  man,  it  is  true,  does  not  entertain  such 
douVit  or  disbelief.  Although  at  exceptional  moments 
he  may  feel  uncertain  whether  he  is  awake  or  asleep, 
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perceiving  or  dreaming,  seeing  t>r  merely  imagining 
what  he  sees,  his  ordinary  condition  is  that  of  trust 
in  the  reaUty  of  the  objects  of  the  senses.  That  does 
not  imply  that  he  conceives  himself  to  apprehend  by 
sense  things  exactly  as  they  are  to  all  oliicr  Iteings. 
An  observant  savage  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
senses  of  many  animals  differ  from,  and  are  even  in 
various  respects  siijierior  to,  his  own.  The  actions 
and  liahits  of  hrutc  creatures  plainly  show  that  odours, 
savours,  and  colours  cannot  be  to  them  just  what  they 
are  to  men.  And  men  tliemsclvcs  differ  gi-eatly  from 
one  another  in  respect  to  thost?  things.  Certainly 
nothing  warrants  us  in  attributing  to  common  hu- 
manity faith  in  metaphysical  "  things-in-themsclves." 
Such  faith  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  phi- 
losophers. Tlic  relativity  of  knowledge,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  more  or  less  distinctly,  recognised  even  by 
those  who  have  not  the  least  tincture  of  philosophy. 
To  believe  in  an  external  world  is  one  thing:  to  l>e- 
lieve  in  an  external  world  per  se  and  not  cum  alio, 
— unperceived,  that  is  to  say,  by  any  mind  human  or 
Hui>erlninian, — is  another  and  very  different  thing. 
The  former  belief  is  intelligible,  the  latter  is  unin- 
telligible. To  affirm  that  the  world  is  external  and 
material  merely  implies  that  it  is  not  composed  of  the 
subjective  states  and  experiences  of  sentient  beings, 
whereas  to  affirm  that  it  is  external  and  material  per 
ae — i.e.,  without  any  reference  to  a  knowing  mind  or 
minds — is  e(piivalcnl  to  asserting  that  it  is  an  object 
or  complex  of  objects  which  can  have  no  subject,  and 
which  is  entirely  non-phenomenal,  imperceptible,  and 
unintelligible. 
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Agnosticism  in  the  form  of  doubt  or  disbelief  as  to 
the  external  world  uatiindly  arises  from  the  disap- 
pointments which  that  world  jjrodiu'es.  Tlie  things 
of  sense  are  limited,  misatisfying,  and  often  deceptive. 
The  mind  cannot  find  in  tlieui  the  reality,  self-con- 
sistency, or  satisfaction  for  which  it  craves.  Hence 
a  main  catise  of  the  divine  unrest  which  impels  the 
human  spirit  to  seek  for  higher  things  and  exercise 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  And  it  is  only 
when  siu-h  thought  has  come  to  he  earnestly  exerted 
and  considerably  developed  that  agnosticism  as  to  the 
external  world  has  asserted  its  right  to  recognition. 
So  long  as  it  is  not  felt  to  be  necessary  to  subject  to 
criticism  the  perceptifins  of  the  senses  they  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  reliable  data  or  materials  of  knowl- 
edge, but  when  tliey  come  to  lie  questioned  and  tested 
the  naive  faith  in  their  trustworthiness  begins  to  fade 
and  fall  away.  Reasons  for  doubt  emerge  and  mul- 
tiply. It  is  seen  that  the  certainty  sfwutaneously 
attributed  to  the  senses  is  excessive;  that  their  testi- 
mony is  much  luorc  limited,  relative,  and  insecure 
than  had  been  supposed.  The  consetjuences  are  that 
man's  attitude  towards  the  world  is  radically  altered; 
that  the  human  mind  enters  on  a  new  era  of  its 
history;  and  that  agnosticism  as  to  external  things 
appears  cither  in  religious  or  metaphysical  forms  of 
illusion  lum. 

In  India,  where  from  very  early  times  the  great 
concern  of  life  was  felt  to  be  religion,  the  Hindu 
mind  worked  otit  in  Rrahmanism  the  doctrine  that 
the  Divine  was  the  sole  reality,  the  all  in  all,  and  yet 
the  wholly  unknown  or  even  unknowable,  while  it 
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represented  tlie  material  world  as  but  "  the  veil  of 
Mayii,"  a  delusion  and  snare  by  which  the  truth  is 
hidden  from  men.  In  Buddhism  scepticiBm  as  to  the 
reality  and  worth  of  physical  things  was  not  less  radi- 
cal than  in  Bralimanism.  L>eliverance  from  the  coils 
of  existence  seemed  to  its  adherents  true  blessedness, 
the  repression  of  indi%nduality  a  constant  duty,  and 
Xirvana  the  chief  gfX)d. 

It  was  not  so  in  Greece.  Not  ascetic  withdrawal 
from  the  world  but  complete  self-development  in  it 
was  gcrtrally  felt  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  be  the 
true  ideal  of  life.  They  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  felt  to  the  full  the  joy  of  life,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  search  for  truth,  alike  for  the  sake  of 
the  search  and  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  What  Less- 
ing  said  of  himself  with  respect  to  truth — namely, 
that  he  even  preferred  the  pursuit  of  it  to  the  posses- 
sion, the  chase  to  the  prey — may  be  said  of  most  of 
the  old  Greek  j)hilosophers.  Tn  that  respect  they  were 
very  unlike  the  chief  Oriental  teachers  with  whom 
doctrine  or  devotion  was  ever  the  main  thing.  And 
yet  when  philosophical  thought  in  Greece  gave  rise  to 
ontological  systems,  the  solutions  of  the  problem  as  to 
the  reality  and  existence  of  the  external  world  given 
to  those  systems  had  much  in  common  with  those 
of  the  Hindu  theosophists.  Even  the  initiators  of 
Greek  philosophy  seriously  occupied  themselves  with 
questions  as  to  the  difference  between  appearance  and 
reality, — such  questions  as,  What  is  and  what  merely 
seems  to  be?  How  is  reality  to  be  distinguished  from 
semblnnce?  By  what  criterion  is  truth  to  lie  sepa- 
rated from  error? — and  thereby  showed  that  they  felt 
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liow  difficult  it  was  to  ediu-c  science  from  single  ma- 
terial objects,  or,  in  other  words,  to  rise  from  par- 
ticulars to  universnls  so  as  to  acquire  true  science,  a 
wholly  trustworthy  knowledge.  Plato,  greatly  influ- 
enced by  Swrates,  was,  however,  the  first  to  deal  with 
the  subject  in  a  really  critical  and  comprehensive  way. 
His  precursors  had  differed  greatly  as  to  what  was 
being  (reality)  and  what  appearance  (Illusion),  and 
so  had  manifestly  contradicteil  one  ntiotbcr,  and  failed 
to  rise  al>f>ve  the  world  of  deceptions  and  to  enter 
into  the  world  of  eternal  verities.  He  himself  sharply 
distinguisheil  reality  from  iip[>earance,  traced  all  real- 
ity to  the  eternal,  the  universal,  the  ideal,  to  first 
truths  and  ultimate  ends,  to  the  Supreme  Ooo<l,  the 
Absolute,  the  Divine,  and  relegatcil  the  world  <if 
changeful  sensuous  existence,  of  mere  physical  |>ar- 
ticulars,  to  the  limbo  of  non-reality  antl  self-contra- 
diction. The  world  of  the  senses  he  hehl  to  lie, 
except  in  so  far  as  participant  in  the  ideas  of  an 
eternal  and  unchaupeable  world,  a  false  and  imag- 
inary world.  Ideas  as  he  conceived  of  them  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  only  realities,  a!id  the  material 
objects  regarded  by  others  as  the  only  realities  he 
deemed  to  be,  profterly  speaking,  unreal.  As  ('room 
Koliertson  has  well  said,  "  Platonic  Realism  and  Plu- 
tonic Idealism  are  one  and  the  mme  doctrine,  Plato 
lH?ing  a  Realist  l»ecanse  of  the  reality  he  a.scribed  to 
ideas,  and  an  Idealist  because  it  is  ideas  to  which  he 
ascribed  reality."  '  Once  tlie  claims  of  idealism  had 
been  so  advocated  as  they  were  by  Plato  they  could 
never  again   be    ignored   by   philo.sophical    thinkers. 

■  Slements  of  Genera/  Philoiophy.  p.  72. 
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Oncp  the  reality  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  external 
world  was  dearly  shown  to  demand  proof,  the  ques- 
tion, How  is  its  reality  to  be  either  proved  or  dis- 
proved i  necessarily  came  to  l>e  recognised  as  a  f imda- 
niental  and  most  important  one.  The  history  uf 
philosophy  amply  attests  that  it  has  been  regarded  as 
such  by  many  of  the  clearest  and  profoundest  of 
human  thinkers.  It  also  shows  that,  like  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  and  reality  of  a  spiritual 
world,  the  question  as  to  the  existence  and  reality  of 
a  physical  world  is  one  which  has  come  to  stay. 
Ix)ng  as  it  has  already  been  with  us  there  are  no 
signs  of  our  getting  rid  oMt. 

From  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  close  of  Oreco- 
Itonian  history  sce}>fi('isni  as  to  the  material  world 
was  as  jircvalent  in  the  philosophic  schools  as  scepti- 
cism with  regard  to  the  spiritual  world.  In  medieval 
Europe  there  was  comparatively  little  scepticism  of 
either  kind.  That  was  due,  however,  to  the  alto- 
gether exceptional  strength  of  the  convictions  and 
causes  which  during  that  section  of  history  gave  an 
extraordinary  predominance  to  faith  over  reason,  to 
traditional  dognui  over  personal  investigation,  and  to 
social  authority  over  private  judgment.  For  many 
medieval  doctors  the  first  verse  in  Genesis  nmst  have 
seemed  a  conclusive  reason  for  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  external  universe.  The  great  mental  and  social 
revolution,  however,  which  introduced  the  modem  era 
of  philosophy,  received  into  its  bosom  the  thoughts 
and  theories  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  regard- 
ing the  external  world,  and  gave  them  fresh  life 
which  produced  new  developments.     Hence  during 
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the  whole  histiiry  r>i'  hkmIctii  philosophy  there  has 
l)ecn  a  coiilimiiiU8  criticism  of  the  grounds  anil  vari- 
ous forms  uf  bt'Iicf  in  a  material  world, — a  contiuvi- 
ous  criticism  which  has  greatly  influenced  the  entire 

rcourse  and  character  of  modem  pliiloso])liy.     That  it 

Ihas  done  so  for  good  cannot  reasoiutlily  he  doubted. 

'lldderu  wepticisin  as  to  the  reality  of  an  external 
world  vvi!!  lie  denied  by  the  iiittjority  of  the  students 
of  jdiiliisiipby  to  liave  succeeded  in  pmviiifr  itself 
true,  lint  few  competent  judges  among  tbeni  will  fail 
to  acknowledge  that  it  lias  'amply  justified  its  exist- 
ence and  actiWty  by  tbe  extent  to  which  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  general  progress  of  philosophy  and 
even  of  science. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  widely  prevalent  impression 
that  while  there  lias  been  a  vast  amount  of  doubt  or 
dlsl)elief  as  to  the  existence  of  God,  there  has  been 
little  or  none  as  to  the  existence  of  a  material  world. 
It  ifl  one,  however,  which  is  not  in  accordance  witli 

.facts,  and  which  can  exist  only  where  there  is  great 

fignorance  of  the  history   of   philosophical   tbought. 

'The  external  world  has  no  more  had  innnunily  from 
agnostic  attacks  than  the  other  iiltimatea  of  knowl- 
edge. The  must  ra|>id  glaneo  over  the  history  even 
of  niodeni  pbiiosopiiy  is  .sufficient  to  show  us  that 
agnostic  solutions  of  tbe  problem  as  to  the  existence 

[Of  the  world  have  been  almost  as  common  as  agnostic 
Intions  of  the  prfiblem  as  to  tbe  existence  of  God. 
Ues<'arfes  and  his  followers  regarded  nintt<'r  as  an 
object  not  of  perception  but  merely  of  conception, 
and  rested  the  reasonahlenes.**  of  belief  in  an  estenial 
world  on  faith  in  the  Diviue  veracity,     ilalelmiuclie 
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hdd  an  pbjaeal  diing!  to  be  aolj  riable  in  God. 
AgiMMiMiiMM  as  to  matter  was  implied  in  the  panthe- 
■■■  of  Spinoca  and  in  Locke's  Tieir  of  wwoodaiy 
qpafitin.  It  found  a  mnch  clears  and  mmre  ron- 
■iiil—l  t  HTWuirai  in  Berfcelej-'s  inunateriaHam.  Ac- 
cording  to  Bokelev  all  oar  aenaatioas  and  perreptions 
of  ao«alIed  material  objects  an  pnrelv  subjective 
pbenomena,  bevond  whidi  tbere  is  oo  reason  to  in- 
terpoee  anything  between  them  and  the  sofntfhe- 
power  of  wfaidi  the  wnaible  world  is  the 
i;  that  is  to  saj.  he  thought  God  and  the 
■ool  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  the  facts 
whidi  ordinaiT  men  and  the  conunon  ran  of  phikxo- 
phen  are  aeciiEtamed  to  ascribe  to  a  real  phtsical 
luiiteise.  Home  clearlr  saw  the  inc«apatifatIitT  of 
aeaaism  and  materiaHan,  and  that  a  thoroi^  aeuaisui 
fifce  his  own  left  no  gronndi  for  belief  in  a  pbvsical 
or  in  phvsioal  sicience.  J.  S.  Mill's  expla- 
9t  the  belief  in  an  external  world  was  haidlv 
less  aecptieal  in  character,  attempting  as  it  did  to 
•eeonnt  for  the  wide^Kcad  belief  in  the  reaUtr  of 
the  world  br  the  aaeociation  of  ideas  and  the  mind's 
esfahifity  of  expecting  them,  and  thus  redncing  the 
wvcld  of  maner  to  a  mere  aggregate  of  pomtibilUits 
of  mmmtum.  The  Idealism  of  Kant,  Fiehie,  Sdiell- 
iof^  and  Hegel,  and  the  later  forms  of  it  which  haTe 
appeared  in  all  eoontries  where  philawphT  L$  activelj 
enhrrated,  prove  that  idealism  is  not  leas  prone  than 
to  originate  and  spread  sceptical  views  of  the 
I  world.  The  these  that  external  perveption  is 
a  trne  hallncination  has  been  maintained  br  Taine 
and  Rabier  with  an  ingennitj  which  ha:s  gained  for  it 
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the  assent  of  a  considiTiiblp  niiinhcr  of  oontompornry 
psychologists. 

The  facts  just  referred  to  may  have  sufficed  to 
show  that  to  fancy  the  material  world  uimiwnilaMe 
by  agnosticism  is  an  evidence  of  credulity  explicable 
only  by  ignorance.  The  purport  of  them  eannot  be 
much  affecte<i  by  this  other  fact,  that  throughout  the 
wlirdf  history  of  ]dii!os(iphy  there  has  been  a  species 
of  pbilos<ipliy  which  ha.s  luaiiitaincd  inatti-r  to  lie  the 
only  ultijuate  object  of  knowledge, — the  species  so 
well  known  as  materialism.  It  is  n  plnlosoptiy  com- 
paratively easy  to  popularise,  but  one  which  has 
seldom  been  found  to  satisfy  critical  and  reflective 
minds,  and  one  which  has  owed  such  success  as  it  has 
attained  more  to  the  rhetoric  than  to  the  logic  of  its 
advocates.  Not  a  few  so-culled  materialists  have 
Iwen  wronged  by  being  so-called,  as,  e.g.,  among 
English  authors,  Ilartley,  Priestley,  the  elder  Dar- 
win, and  Ilome  Tooke,  all  generally  designated  ma- 
terialists, but  whose  "  materialism  "  did  not  imply 
denial  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  exclude  faith  in 
lliin  as  the  author  of  nature  and  the  father  of  spirits. 
Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer  have  often  been  very 
improperly  described  as  materialists.  To  identify,  as 
is  frequently  done,  monism  with  materialism  is  an 
act  of  injustice  to  the  former,  seeing  that  the  latter, 
resolving  as  it  does  everything  into  what  is  indeli- 
nitely,  if  not  infinitely,  divisible,  is  utterly  anti- 
monistic. 

Further,  materialism  strictly  so  called  is  always 
8elf-contra<lictorv.  It  dogmatically  affirms  matter  to 
substance,  and  explanation  of  all  things, 
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yet  has  no  other  reason  to  give  for  the  very  existence 
of  matter  than  the  testimony  of  the  sen^s.  It  has 
always  to  support  itself  on  sensism,  and  therefore 
presupposes  what  it  pretentls  to  account  for.  The 
very  senses,  sensations,  and  perceptions  on  which 
materialists  rely,  and  must  rely,  in  order  to  warrant 
either  their  account  of  matter  or  even  their  affirma- 
tioa  of  its  existence,  testify  against  them,  by  show- 
ing matter  to  be  not  even  conceivable  apart  from 
min<l,  not  the  cause  and  substance  of  mind,  bnt  what 
is  as  dependent  on  mind  as  mind  l<;  on  it,  and  even 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  mind  may  be  its  own  object 
but  matter  cannoL  To  have  a  right  to  postulate 
matter  at  all  the  materialist  must  have  a  mind  in 
order  to  get  even  the  least  conception  »f  matter,  and 
eonaeqtieiitly  most  not  objectify  and  glorify  matter 
as  a  something  prior  to,  or  separable  from,  or  inde- 
pendent of  mind.  The  presupposition  of  materialism 
is  3  hyiflifron-prdtervn,  and  its  course  of  self -defensive 
raciocinatioa  is  a  see-saw  process  of  continuous  alter^ 
Batioa  whii-Ji  never  reaches  self-consistency.  I  hare 
atrvti47,  however,  frealeil  of  materialism  elsewhere 
so  fuUy,  both  exiK>sitorialJy  and  critically,  that  I 
haw  no  desire  to  deal  further  with  it  here.* 

Agnosticism  as  to  the  cAtemai  world  is  still  not 
OB^  possible  but  pfwalent.  There  is  even  now  no 
geoeraUy  accepted  draMiastrmtioa  of  the  r««Uty  of 
sacb  •  world.  The  problem  as  to  matter  »  no  more 
•ahred  to  tbe  sattsfitrtioa  of  every  one  than  the 
proMna  as  to  IVtty.  WUIe  as  fuliy  reco^Bfied  as 
it  ever  was  to  be  a  real  and  fvndaiacailal  plttloiKiphi< 
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cal  problem,  it  is  still  nrie  wliirh  is  as  iiiueb  iimlcr 
disonssjoii  ns  it  ever  was.  During  tlic  Inst  forty  or 
fifty  years  nietai>liysiciaiis  and  |)sychol()gists  have 
been  coucentratiny  tlieir  efforts  and  exerting  their 
iitmoRt  ingenuity  in  attempts  to  answer  it,  and  have 
in  conse<]iii'nee  hrcmght  to  liglit  various  inleresting 
facta  in  tlie  departments  of  physiology,  psycln.ilogy, 
and  general  philosophy.  They  may  thereby  fairly 
claiui  to  have  considerably  eontributed  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  very  eoinjdex  and  eomprehensive  process 
involved  in  the  gradual  acipiisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
physical  nature.  They  cannot,  however,  reasonably 
pretend  to  have  made  it  imjiosssblo  plansibiy  to  <leny 
the  validity  of  perceptive  knowledge,  or  even  to  call 
in  question  the  very  existence  of  the  world  as  an  ex- 
ternal objective  reality.  Sceptical  .subjectivism  can 
still  give  as  specious,  perbnps  even  more  specious, 
reasiius  for  its  affirmations  than  it  did  before  iliiller, 
Helniholtz,  Feehner,  Wnndt,  Stumpf,  Lipps,  and 
others  in  Germany,  and  their  coadjutors  in  France, 
Italy,  England,  and  the  United  States,  made  known 
the  residts  of  their  investigations.  It  can  still  meet 
all  assertions  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world  with 
objections  entitled  to  receive  reasoned  answers,  and 
can  even  satisfactorily  prove  that  much  of  what  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  objective  both  in  perceptual  and 
conceptual  knowledge  is  really  subjective. 

There  is  a  practically  universal  feeling  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  extenial  world  and  an  nbtrnsiveness  in 
the  presentation  of  the  things  of  that  world  which 
make  it  very  natural  for  mankind  to  suppose  that  there 
is  a  direct  and  iinniedinte  ay>prehension  of  matter  far 
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BUperior  to  any  knowledge  we  can  have  of  God.  In 
reality,  however,  man  has  no  more  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate perception  of  matter  than  of  God.  By  not  one 
of  his  senses  is  matter  itself  apprehended.  At  the 
utmf)st  it  ii*  it!»  phenomena  or  properties  that  are  appre- 
hendeil,  an<l  even  they  are  not  (Hret-tly  or  immediately 
apprehendefl.  Our  supposeii  imme<iiate  apprehension.* 
of  matter  are  states  of  mind  connectetl  with  matter 
through  the  action  on  our  sentient  organs  and  general 
mental  con.stitution  which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena 
that  we  call  physical,  although  they  are  largely  psy- 
chical. Perceptions  of  CNtemal  olijects  are  dependent 
Iwth  on  mental  activities  and  on  imperceptible  external 
causes  or  conditions,  stich  as  ether-motions  without  and 
nerve-motions  within  the  organs  which  vidd  sensa- 
tions, say,  of  vision,  touch,  taste,  &c.  All  the  ultimate 
obje«'ta  of  knowledge, — matter,  mind,  and  Deity, — are 
known  by  us  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  by  attempting 
to  gaze  directly  into  their  ultimate  natures  or  spinning 
logical  cobwelts  round  our  conceptions  of  them,  but 
by  laying  our  minds  o[)en  to  receive  aright  the  impres- 
sions and  lessons  which  the  facts  themselves  can  alone 
convey  to  us,  that  we  come  to  know  them. 

The  manifestations  of  what  seem  to  be  the  contents 
of  the  world  of  matter  are  appearances  or  images 
iK'yond  which  lie  the  powers  that  by  their  action  on 
the  organs  of  sense  and  the  energies  of  the  mind  pro- 
duce those  appearances  or  images.  Hence  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  knowledge  of  God  are  only  to  bo 
oUtninff!  by  us  in  the  same  wny, — only  by  a  con 
tirnifiUH  and  rational  use  of  all  our  internal  powers 
acting   iind   reacting   on   external   powers   and   the 
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impressions  prodiictMl  hy  tliein.  It  is  not  attainable  in 
either  case  by  instantaut'ous  and  direc:t  jiorccption, 
but  by  a  natural  and  gradual  process  which  is  much 
more  comprehensive  and  complicated  than  the  great 
majority  even  of  psycholfigists  seem  to  be  aware  of. 
As  regards  both  the  world  and  God  the  process  re- 
ferred to  depends  subjectively  on  the  constitution  of 
a  mind  seeking  to  know,  and  objectively  on  the  mani- 
festations of  the  world  or  God  to  a  mind  so  engaged. 
What  we  call  matter  reveals  to  us  not  only  itself 
but  also  humau  selves  to  themselves,  and  even  God 
himself  to  thoughtful  men.  Each  man  niatiifests 
himself  to  other  men  by  the  motions  and  gestures 
of  his  body,  the  labours  of  his  hands  on  material 
things,  and  the  efforts  and  articulations  which  issue 
in  sounds  and  wonls  fmni  the  throat  and  lips,  «fec. 
To  each  man  other  men  manifest  themselves  in  the 
same  ways.  In  like  manner  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  with  their  manifold  aspects,  peculiarities, 
combinations,  ada])tations,  ev<ilnti(ms,  uses,  and  re- 
sults, are  media  through  which  the  Divine  Mind 
may  well  be  held  to  be  expressing  itself  to  other 
minds,  human  and  superhuman,  and  working  out 
great  issues.  That  our  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
the  world  are  to  a  great  extent  and  in  various  re- 
specta  of  the  same  nature  is  a  very  important  fact 
and  well  worth  attentive  study.  But  important 
although  it  l»e  I  cannot  dwell  on  it  here.  Xor  is 
that  necessary.  It  has  often  been  referred  to  by 
English  writers,  and  once  at  least  most  elaborately 
and  conclusively  deaU  with.  The  ablest  exhibition 
of  the  parallelism  between  knowledge  of  God  and 
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knowledge  of  the  world  to  be  found  in  any  language 
is  that  crmtaincti  in  11.  A.  Thouipson's  Chriiilinn 
Theisnt'  {Burnet  Frize  Treatise,  2  vols.  1855).  Ow- 
ing to  its  very  thoroughness,  however,  it  would  be 
useless  to  refer  non-metaphysieal  readers  to  it,  but  I 
would  earnestly  rt'coniiiifrid  to  all  my  readers  Mr. 
Thompson's  brief  and  euudcused  statemcjit  in  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Theology  (1857)  of  the  positive 
argumentation  in  his  larger  treatise.  It  is  especially 
desirable  that  they  should  read  eh.  v.  pp.  70-98: 
"  Comparison  of  the  Princiiiles  and  Proeesses  of  the 
Mind,  in  the  x\ttainment  of  its  Theobigieal  and  its 
other  Knowledges."  The  twelve  parallel.'*  there  ex- 
hibited by  comparison  of  the  character  and  proccs.se8 
implied  in  onr  knowledge  of  God  with  tho.se  imiiJied 
in  other  knowledge  allowed  to  be  fundamental,  enn- 
vineiiifi:ly  show  that  our  knowledge  of  God  is  not 
dejicndent  on  formal  demonstrations  but  given  us 
through  God's  own  nnuiifestations  of  Himself  in  the 
facta  of  nature,  conseionsness,  and  history,  and  in 
the  principles  and  conditions  of  our  intellectual  life. 
The  supposition  that  knowledge  of  matter  is  the 
most  certain,  immediate,  and  thorough  knowledge  is 
probably  widely  prevalent  among  the  uneducated 
and  iinthonglitfnl,  lint  it  is  entertained  by  few  if 
any  real  lliinkers  or  men  of  scientific  reputation.  It 
is  quite  imfair,  .dthotigh  it  has  often  been  done,  to 
describe  men  like,  say,  TTuxley  and  Spencer,  as 
niatc.'rialists.  ITnxley's  agno.stiei.sm  was  agnosticism 
as  to  matter  itself.  It  im|)lied  no  excess  of  confidence 
in  the  knowledge  of  matter  or.even  in  the  existence 
of  matter.     So  keen  and  clear  a  tliiuker  as  Huxley 
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could  not  possibly  be  u  uiaurialist.  He  attempted, 
indeed,  to  express  all  knowledge  in  materialistic 
phraseology,  as  the  most  definite  and  self-t^onsiatent 
terminology  wbieli  so-ealled  exact  seieiiee  is  able  to 
make  use  of,  but  he  took  eare  to  explain  that  he 
regarded  such  phraseology  as,  in  reality,  "  a  sort  of 
shorthand  idealism."  He  maintained  that  "  what  we 
call  the  material  world  is  only  known  to  ns  under  the 
forms  of  the  ideal  world  ";  that  ".the  very  existence 
of  '  flatter  '  ('  Stotf  ')  and  '  Force  '  ('  Kraft ')  is,  at 
best,  a  highly  probable  hypothesis  ";  that  ''  our  cer- 
tain knowledge  does  not  go  beyond  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness ";  and  that  "  our  one  certainty  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  mental  world."  Those  fundamentals  of 
Huxley's  faith  are,  of  course,  fur  from  sufficient  to 
prove  either  the  complete  selfi-onsisteney  or  general 
satisfactoriness  of  his  philosophical  creed,  but  they 
conclusively  show  that  he  was  no  materialist,  and 
tliat  he  clearly  recognised  self-consciousness  to  have 
a  priority  and  certainty  to  external  perception, — our 
knowledge  of  mind  to  be  deeper  and  truer  than  our 
knowledge  of  nuitter. 

There  is  still  less  reason  for  representing  Mr. 
Spencer  as  a  materialist.  Huxley  was  not  lacking 
in  spiritual  faith  and  reverence.  Nor  is  Spencer 
lacking.  His  Infinite,  Absolute,  and  Unknowable, 
which  underlies,  pervades,  and  transcends  the  mate- 
rial, relative,  and  knowablc,  is  obnously  to  him  no 
mere  mystery  or  even  mere  ideal,  but  of  all  realities 
the  most,  real,  and  somehow  the  life  of  all  our  b«>ing 
and  the  light  of  all  our  seeinir.  One  may  vastly 
prefer  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  but  it  is  no  mere  ' 
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negation  of  God,  and  manifestly  while  Mr.  Spencer 
refuses  to  claim  knowledge  of  it  he  has  a  faith  in 
it  wliich  he  feels  to  be  deeper  and  tnier  even  than 
any  attainable  knowledge  of  matter.  Those  who 
hold  that  they  may  humbly  claim  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  will,  of  course,  hold  that  such 
knowledge  need  not  be  less  true  and  profomid  than 
knowledge  of  either  matter  or  finite  minds;  nay,  if 
truly  conscious  of  «nion  with  God  in  knowledge  they 
must  realise,  nt  least  in  some  measure,  that  knowl- 
edge of  God  being  the  knowledge  which  God  most 
especially  gives  cannot  be  other  than  knowledge  at 
its  highest  and  besit.  God  knows  us  completely,  and 
can  niiiiiifcst  Himself  to  us  far  more  closely  and 
thoroughly  than  can  any  tinite  beings  or  material 
objects.  To  a  human  spirit  there  can  be  no  experi- 
ence so  vital,  jn'ofound,  and  instinctive  as  the  spir- 
itual exi)erience  which  rests  on  Divine  self-manifes- 
tation. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations that  the  oltjectirms  which  have  been  urged, 
or  may  be  urged,  against  the  cognuscibility  of  an 
external  world  are  substantially  the  same  objections 
which  have  been,  >>t  may  be,  urged  against  the  cog- 
nosc'iliility  of  God.  The  arguments  employed  by 
Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Spencer,  for  example,  to 
prove  that  God  cannot  be  known  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  arguments  which  Descartes,  ilalo- 
branche,  and  Hume  had  emjvloyed  to  show  that  there 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  belief  in  the  independ- 
ent reality  of  ini  external  world.  The  agnostic  prin- 
'  ciples  on  which  Hamilton  and  Mansel  rested  their 
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▼iewB  as  to  man's  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  that  or  any  s|irei!il  spliiTe  nf  alleged  or  con- 
ceivalde  knowledge,  Init  may  l)e  as  appropriately  up- 
plied  in  the  same  way  to  any  or  every  other  such 
sphere.  The  principles  on  which  Ilaniilton  and 
Mansel  rested  their  defence  of  religiou.s  agnosticism, 
— (o)  the  eonditioneduess  f*f  thought,  (h)  the  sub- 
jectivity of  sensations,  and  (c)  the  relativity  of 
knowledge, — are  true  and  most  ini])(>rtant  priiiciplea 
when  correctly  understood  au<l  a[>plied,  hut  tiicy  may 
be  seriously  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  and  were 
so  by  Ilamilton  and  Mansc^  and  their  too  trustful 
disciples.  When  rightly  understood  no  agnosticism 
of  any  kind  is  implied  in  thoiu;  but  when  errnncous 
meanings  are  assigned  to  them,  and  to  a!)  of  them 
such  meanings  have  been  assigned,  they  necessarily 
lead  to  agnosticism.  That  will  be  made  apparent  at 
a  later  stage  when  reference  has  to  be  made  to  the 
religious  agnosticism  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel.  Both 
the  great  Scottish  and  the  great  English  logician 
failed  to  discriminate  the  different  meanings  wbicli 
the  terms  in  their  so-called  "  laws  of  thought  *'  could 
bear;  both  erroneously  interpreted  the  terms  they 
employed,  so  as  to  rej(>ct  their  true  and  proper  mean- 
ing, and  to  impose  on  them  signitications  which  must 
necessarily  lead  to  sceptical  findings  as  to  God.  The 
same  propositions  interpreted  and  a])i>Iied  in  the 
same  perverse  way  must  as  necessarily  lead  to  agnos- 
ticism as  to  matter  and  mind  as  agnosticism  with 
reference  to  Go<l. 

The  imperfectitms  of  our  knowledge   of  matter 
ought  to  prevent   ns   from    rashly   pronouncing   it 
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superior  to  kii(»wle<lgc  rithor  of  luind  or  of  Deity. 
By  done  of  our  ^'Qsps  is  niaiter  kuown  otherwise 
than  indirectly  and  defccti\-ely.  What  matter  seems 
to  us  to  be  is  very  hirsrely  not  what  itself  is  l>ut  what 
our  senses  eau.se  it  to  apiK^ar  to  us  to  be.  The  various 
properties  of  material  things  must  necessarily  hare 
appeared  very  different  to  the  innnmerablo  species  of 
animals  which  have  been  connected  with  them  and 
dejK-ndent  on  them  from  the  origination  of  creat- 
nrely  life  countless  ages  ago  to  the  present  day. 
Throughout  all  stages  of  life  living  V)eings  of  every 
kind  have  been  gradually  motlitied  as  regards  size 
and  form,  structure  and  constitution,  activity,  sensi- 
bility, and  intelligence,  and  all  their  perceptual 
knowledge  must  have  been  eorresjiondently  changed. 
The  men  of  fonlay  arc  living  in  the  age  of  scientists 
who,  not  content  with  the  use  of  their  natural  organs 
of  perception,  are  siij)plementing  them  with  all  the 
instnmients  an<l  artificial  contrivances  which  their 
ingenuity  can  devise,  but  not  even  to  the  greatest 
physicists  having  at  command  the  most  modem  in- 
ventions does  the  world  of  the  senses  show  itself  ex- 
actly and  exclusively  as  it  is.  The  perceptual  world 
as  accepted  even  by  the  most  advanced  physical  sci- 
ence is  still  not  pure  and  naked  reality,  bnt  to  no 
incon.qiderable  extent  made  up  of  illusion  and  sjjecu- 
lation.    In  fact  it  is  largely  of  the  naturt^  of  Maya. 

Further,  however  iinKJi  we  may  admire  modem 
phypical  science  on  account  of  its  precision  and  use- 
fulneas  no  thoughtfid  man  can  fail  to  be  as  much 
ini|)re8sed  with  a  sense  of  its  shallowness  as  of  its 
dejith.      It  is  soon  at  the  end  of  its  tether,  and  con- 
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tantly  reminding  us  of  the  extent  of  human  igmv 
ance  eveu  of  matter.  A  few  short  stages  tiike  our 
reatest  physicists  to  those  elements  of  nuitter  wliieh 
are  the  farthest  limits  both  of  senae-ljcrceptiou  and 
of  physical  analysis.  Then  they  have  to  ask,  What 
is  matter^  What  is  its  really  ultimate  eonstitiitiun^ 
What  comes  after  and  accounts  for  the  elements  into 
which  they  have  resolved  it?  But  those  (juestitms  at 
once  take  them  beyond  tlie  material  world, — outside 
any  perceptual  world, — and  leave  them  where  none 
of  man's  senses,  even  if  aided  by  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  research,  has  any  information  to  give. 
'J'he  physicist  in  pursuit  of  the  kuowledge  of  matter 
comes  speedily  to  where  matter  itself  requires  to  l)e 
accounted  for,  and,  as  it  docs  not  account  for  itself, 
it  has  to  be  accounted  for  by  what  is  different  fnun 
itself,  not  material.  He  is  thus  forced  to  pass  from 
the  perceptual  world  to  a  conceptual  or  conjectural 
world  to  explain  it,  and  of  such  worlds  there  are 
many  competing  for  his  attention.  Matter  and  the 
material  world  have  been  accounted  for  by  "  atoms  " 
(an  hypothesis  of  which  there  are  divers  ancient  and 
modem  forms),  "  ether,"  "  metaphysical  points  capa- 
ble of  effort,"  "  indivisible  imextended  points  sur- 
roimded  l)y  spheres  of  attractive  and  repulsive 
force,"  "  unextended  spiritual  forces  or  monails," 
"  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation,"  "  groups  or 
clusters  of  actual  or  expected  sensations  or  ideas," 
"non -matter  in  motion,"  "objectified  Divine 
thoughts,"  "  manifestations  or  outgoings  of  the 
l>ivine  Will,"  «tc..  A*e.  I'ut  om  htiv  one  of  those 
hypotheses  be  accepted  as  satisfactory?    Has  any  one 
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of  tbeai  been  either  eonclosiTelv  proved  or  dia- 
proredf  Will  anv  man  who  impartially  examines 
tbem  feel  ooniidetit  that  he  knovs  thoroughly  what 
matter  iai    I  think  not. 

It  does  not  follow  from  what  I  hare  just  been 
stating  that  any  agnoetie  view  either  of  the  world  or 
of  fhyncal  science  is  a  justifiable  one,  but  it  indicates 
that  we  must  be  content  with  such  knowledge  or 
•dcnce  of  the  material  world  as  alone  deem^  attain- 
able, and  is  at  least  all  that  we  find  ourselves  to 
have  really  attained.  There  is  a  practically  univer- 
sal belief  among  men  that  there  ie  an  external  world, 
as  also  that  there  are  ample  rps^ms  for  the  belief, — 
for  thinking  that  they  know  that  there  is  an  external 
world  and  know  a  good  deal  about  it.  For  that  belief 
there  is  ample  justification,  but  only  the  same  sort 
of  justification  as  may  be  had  for  belief  in  God. 

We  believe  that  the  contents  of  the  world — the 
bodies  of  men  (our  own  included),  houses,  trees, 
fields^  ^c. — although  the  ultimate  groimds  of  them 
may  be  spiritual,  are  real  external  and  material 
things.  What  reasons  have  we  for  so  thinking? 
Such  reasons  as  the  following, — reasons  which  I 
must  merely  enumerate.  1°.  Although  our  sensa- 
tions and  even  perceptions  are  merely  as  psychical 
states  wholly  subjective — 1.«.,  internal  not  external 
phenomena — even  physicists  and  psychologists  find 
themselves  compelled  to  connect  those  subjective 
states  with  objective  causes  and  external  conditions. 
Th«  connections  established  between  sensations  of 
Kraell  and  motions  in  odorous  objects,  l»etween  sensa- 
tions of  hearing  and  \'ibniti<ins  of  the  minute  parti- 
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cles  of  the  air,  between  such  sentient  impressions 
as  those  associated  with  tht'  terms  liardness,  rough- 
ness, or  elasticity  and  the  arrangement  of  material 
particles  or  action  of  molecular  forces,  and  between 
sensations  of  colour  and  the  action  of  luminiferous 
rays  on  the  fibres  of  the  eye;  niul,  in  a  word,  all 
references  of  our  sensations  to  physical  causes,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  adequately  justified,  are  due 
to  an  inductive  process  essentially  identical  with  all 
sound  scientific  inductions.  To  deny  their  validity 
implies  the  non-validity  of  all  inductive  science. 
2°.  Man  is  in  a  large  part  matter.  He  has  a  body, 
and  his  body  and  mind  are  intimately  connected,  and 
influence  each  other  tn  a  great  extent.  Having  a 
material  body  of  his  own  he  readily  comes  to  know 
what  matter  and  bodies  are.  He  is  conscious  of  his 
sensations  of  sound,  colour,  .sniell,  touch,  and  sight 
as  different  not  only  in  intensity  and  kind  but  also  as 
<lifferent  in  place  and  time.  Those  sensations,  al- 
though dependent  on  the  brain,  are  not  felt  to  be 
in  the  brain  but  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
that  either  simultaneously  or  in  succession.  Hence 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  mind  and 
matter,  self  and  the  world,  is  soon  attained;  and  that 
all  the  more  so  because  sensation  itself  is  never  alone 
but  always  conjoined  with  perception  proper,  is  an 
act  of  knowledge  of  a  non-ego  which  is  cither  the 
body  or  material  objects  beyond  the  body.  Percep- 
tion attends  nil  the  senses,  and  not,  as  Herbart.  and 
Beneke  supposed,  merely  touch  and  sight.  3°.  Ex- 
perience of  the  rexistnnre  of  material  objects  to 
man's  volitions  and  exertions  has  often  been  made 
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till'  l>!isis  of  an  nrj:;iiiiU'nt  for  belief  in  an  exteniul 
world,  and  the  arguinent  when  iiri>|)erly  stated  may 
well  be  deemed  valid.  4°.  A  kindred  argument  may 
be  rested  on  the  persistence  and  permanence  of  mate- 
riiil  (dijefts,  and  niny  be  easily  so  presented  that  no 
sane  person  will  seriously  attempt  a  refutatirm  of  it. 
5°.  Material  objects  give  evidence  of  their  reality  ns 
sueh  in  tlmt  they  affeet  in  the  same  way  not  merely 
some  liut  all  individuals,  and  that  not  only  at  rare  or 
exceptional  times,  but  whenever  any  one  chooses  to 
observe  them.  What  is  perceived  by  many  or  all  as 
an  external  object  cannot  lie  reasonably  regarded  af 
a  merely  subjective  state.  That  argnnient  has  been 
well  presented  in  P.  E.  Dove's  Logic  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  6°.  Closely  connected  with  it,  and  seemingly 
as  relevant  and  valid,  is  the  argument  which  various 
scientists  have  rested  on  the  law  of  conservation  of 
matter  and  energy. 

T  have  merely  referred  to  the  foregoing  arguments 
because  I  have  not  attempted  in  this  work, — not 
even  in  this  chapter  of  it, — to  treat  of  agnosticism 
as  to  the  world  in  itself,  but  merely  of  agnosticism 
as  to  the  world  in  relation  to  agnosticism  as  to  God. 
The  manifestations  of  the  world  itself  to  those  who 
take  the  right  way  of  apprehending  them  are  the 
tTO£  bases  nf  belief  in  and  knowledge  of  it,  and  not 
otherwise  is  it  as  regards  God.  B<ith  the  world  and 
God  are  known  in  much  the  same  way.  It  is  not  by 
long-drawn-out  formal  proofs  or  demonstrations  akin 
to  those  of  geometry,  but  in  both  cases  by  an  essen- 
tially practical  and  hiind)ie  as  well  as  reasonable  way. 
If  we  candidly  and  earnestly  seek  to  know  God  and 
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nature,  if  we  love,  study,  and  co-operate  with  them, 
we  shall  assuredly  grow  continuously  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  them.' 

>  See  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith's  admirable  worlc  Han't  Knowledge  of  Man 
and  of  God,  six  diicounes  delivered  before  the  University  of  Dublin 
at  the  Donellan  Lecture,  1884-8r>. 
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t.    DTTEODrCTORT    REMARK.S    OX    AGNOSnCISlC   AS    TO 
OOD 

It  is  now  necessary  to  treat  exclusively  of  the  agnoe- 
ticijim  which  has  a  direct  and  special  reference  to  the 
third  great  ultimate  object  of  human  thought, — the 
hichest,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  object  of  thought  which  finite  minds  can 
entertain, — namely,  God.  To  God  all  agnosticism 
as  to  religion,  all  agnosticism  either  of  a  religious 
or  anti-religious  kind,  has  a  direct  and  special  refer- 
ence, and  that  necessarily,  seeing  that  religion  itself 
is  essentially  relationship,  a  felt  and  consciously  real- 
ised relationship,  of  the  human  spirit  to  what  it 
recognises  as  the  Dinne  Being  on  which  it  is  de- 
pendent Whenever  the  human  spirit  rises  into  the 
sphere  of  true  religious  experience,  and  feels  what 
life  eternal  means,  it  cannot  fail  to  regard  what  seems 
to  it  the  Di\Tne  as  more  truly,  and  in  a  stricter  sense, 
an  ultimate  of  thought  than  self  or  the  world.  The 
idea  of  it  is  more  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  both 
of  knowledge  and  existence  than  either  self  or  the 
world.  Xot  self  or  the  world  but  God  only  can  be 
the  idea  idearum  and  ens  enlium.  All  selves  except 
God's  own  self  are  defK>n<lent  and  oripinnted  selves, 
which  owe  what  they  an-  t<>  ITim  in  whom  they  live 
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and  move  and  have  their  being.  All  worlds  are  parts 
of  the  universe  which  has  its  unitj  in  God,  which  has 
come  from  God,  which  is  dependent  on  Him,  and  is 
what  He  has  made  and  willed  it  to  be.  Its  being 
is  owing  to  His  self-existence,  its  powers  are  also  His 
powers,  its  constitution  is  His  work,  its  laws  and  its 
ends  are  those  which  He  has  assigned  to  it,  by  which 
He  rules  it,  and  to  which  He  guides  it. 

God  is  not  only  a  higher  and  more  cuuiprchensive 
object  of  thought  than  human  selves  or  material 
worlds,  but  also,  as  I  have  already  had  to  indicate, 
one  which  is  in  «  certain  sense  more  definite  and  less 
ambiguous.  Although  the  depths  and  mysteries  in 
the  Divine  nature  nuist  far  exceed  and  transcend  the 
depths  and  mysteries  in  human  nature  and  the 
material  universe,  the  idea  of  Clod  is  clearer,  more 
precise,  and  more  exactly  definable.  No  atheist  or 
agnostic  can  reasonably  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  God  as  employed  by  an 
intelligent  theist.  The  atheist  denies  that  there  is  a 
God,  but  he  cannot  honestly  disallow  that  he  imder- 
stands  what  is  meant  by  the  word.  The  agnostic 
denies  that  God  is  knowablc,  but  not  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  either  knowable  or  known.  Were  it  either 
unknown  or  unknowable  to  him,  his  own  agnostic 
reasoning  must  necessarily  be  absurd.  Reasoning  to 
the  unknown  or  unknowable  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  questionable  process;  reasoning  from  them  ia 
manifestly  ridiculous  folly. 

The  idea  of  God  so  imderlies  and  conditions 
human  experience  and  human  thought  that  man  may 
not  tmreasonably  be  held  to  be  by  nature  in  some 
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measure  n  religious  boinp;.  In  all  stapes  of  his  exiw 
euce  lie  appears  to  have  ha«l  some  anticipations  aud 
conceptions  of  God.  Doubtless  at  first  such  antici- 
pations and  coiieeptions,  if  existent  at  all,  which  I  do 
not  dogniatieally  aflirni,  were  very  vague  and  crude, 
hut  so  also  were  primitive  notions  of  the  world  and 
souls.  The  measure  of  man's  knowledge  of  God 
necessarily  corresponds  to  the  measure  of  his  general 
enligiitenna-nt,  as  the  measure  of  the  latter  no  less 
necessarily  does  to  the  measure  of  the  former.  The 
worth  of  his  thuuglits  of  God,  like  his  thoughts  of 
man  aii<l  nature,  must  on  the  whole  be  worth  just 
what  lie  himself  is.  The  development  of  the  idea  of 
God  and  the  course  of  the  history  of  man  are  so 
dependent  on  ejteti  other  llnit  without  a  full  recogni- 
tion f>f  the  iiiiportnnce  of  either  the  other  must  be 
unintelligilile.  The  meaning  of  history  can  become 
apparent  only  in  so  far  as  God's  self-manifestation  of 
Himself  iK'conies  visible  in  humanity,  and  it  is  be- 
coming s<i  reiiJi.sed  now  as  it  has  never  hitherto  been. 
All  the  chief  peoples  of  the  world  have  now  come, 
or  are  rapidly  coming,  to  accept  essentially  the  same 
idea  of  God.  Christian  missions  have  had  directly 
and  indirectly  amazing  success.  Atheism  has  largely 
lost  ground  during  the  past  century,  and  such  suc- 
cesses as  it  has  had  have  been  due  not  to  the  influence 
of  new  reasons  or  of  scientific  discoveries,  as  some 
persons  would  pretend,  but  to  ptditical  discontent 
and  remediable  social  evils.  Polytheism  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  various  forms  of  monotheism  are 
drawing  closer  to  one  another  and  centring  in  Chris- 
tianity.    One  may  almost  ssiy  iliat  in  recent  "  world 
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arlianients  of  rcliginn  "  (inc  and  the  same  God  was 
aloiu"  ackn<i\vk'ilpiMl  iuid  adorcil. 

Tlipre  is  miidi  mure  a<'o<irflance  of  opinion  as  to 
what  should  Iw  meant  by  "  God  "  than  as  to  what 
shinild  Iw  meant  by  "  the  world  "  or  "  the  ogtK^  It 
wouUl  be  easy  to  fill  a  page  with  definitions  of 
"  God  "  which,  although  tliey  might  not  l>e  regarded 
perhaps  as  altogether  faultless,  would  not  Ix?  objected 
to  as  audiiguons.  Two  very  common  definitions  of 
Deity  are  these:  "God  is  the  self-existent,  infinite, 
and  eternal  Being,  the  Creator,  Prt^aerver,  and  Rnler 
of  all,"  and  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and 
xinchangeable  in  His  l)eing,  wisdoni.  power,  holiness, 
justice,  goodness,  an<l  truth. "  Millions  ipf  intelligent 
persons  ^v^]l,  without  hesitation,  accept  either  or  lx>th 
of  them  as  a  correct  statement  of  what  they  iK-liove 
God  to  be.  Is  there  any  definition  of  the  "  world  "  or 
"  self  "  of  which  the  same  can  be  said  {  Is  there  in- 
deed any  definition  whatever  of  "  matter  "  which  any 
Cfinsiderahle  nuuilier  of  jihysicists,  iiietaphysicists,  or 
fairly  well-educated  men  would  agree  to  accept  ?  I  do 
not  l)eHeve  there  is.  There  are  about  forty  definitions 
if  matter,  each  held  by  small  groups  only  of  physi- 
cists fir  nietaphysicists,  Init  not  one  which  has  fntuid, 
or  seemingly  deserves  to  Lave  found,  general  accept- 
ance. 

Agnosticism  as  to  religicm  is  essentially  agnosti- 
cism as  to  God,  the  object  of  religion.  There  can  1hi 
no  religion  where  there  is  no  faith  in  the  Divine. 
The  distinctive  idea  of  religion  is  the  Divine.  Ap- 
prehension of  the  Divine  is  what  is  constitutive  of  .all 
spiritual  knowledge,  jtist  as  appreliension  of  .self  is 
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of  all  introspective  and  psychological  knowle<lge,  and 
as  apprehension  of  the  world  is  of  all  physical  ob- 
aervation  and  science.  The  reasons  given  for  disbelief 
in  the  Di^nne,  when  fairly  and  serionsly  examined, 
will  rarely  he  fonnd  to  be  stronger  than  those  which 
have  lieen  unsuccessfully  urged  in  support  of  acopti- 
cism  as  to  the  world  and  selves.  They  are  very  apt, 
however,  to  seem  stronger,  as  the  knowledge  of  God, 
the  highest  and  most  precious  of  all  knowledge,  is 
the  lea.tt  likely  of  all  and  in  reality  the  least  of  all, 
as  I  hope  to  show  in  this  chapter,  to  lie  appreciated 
aright  and  sought  for  with  all  due  earnestness  and 
honesty. 

Agnosticism  regarded  from  a  religious  point  of 
view  may  be  religious,  anti-religious,  or  simply  non- 
religious.  The  agnosticism  which  is  neither  distinc- 
tively religious  nor  anti-religious  but  simply  non- 
religious  is  the  agnosticism  which  has  n<i  special 
reference  to  one  more  than  to  another  of  the  ultimate 
objects  of  knowledge.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute or  miiversal  agnosticism  with  which  I  have  al- 
ready dealt,  and  which  1  do  not  require  to  take  further 
into  account.  In  a  sense  it  is  the  only  self-consistent 
agnosticism.  Yet  it  is  the  least  prevalent.  And  no 
wonder,  for  what  it  attempts  to  effect  is  to  show  that 
all  supposed  knowledge  is  really  ignorance.  But  that 
w<iuld  Iw  equivalent  to  complete  mental  suicide,  and 
humanity  cannot  be  expected  to  commit  feJo  da  se. 
Wlien  such  agnosticism  is  professed  it  generally  seeks 
to  conceal  its  real  significance  by  a  peculiar  and  im- 
proper use  of  the  term  knowledge.  It  proceeds  on  an 
ideally  alwolute  view  of  knowledge,  one  which  tran- 
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ids  all  ordinary  human  knowledge,  and  denies  to 
be  knowledge  all  conception  and  thought  which  have 
not  a  compreiiensiveness,  exactness,  and  certitude  in- 
capable of  lieing  ([iiestioned  or  criticised.  The  agnos- 
tic standard  of  knowledge  to  which  I  refer  is,  in  fact, 
the  docta  ignoraniia  which  refuses  to  accept  as  knowl- 
edge anything  presenting  it«?lf  as  sucli  tc»  which  any 
objection  can  be  taken  or  in  which  any  iniiwrfection 
nn  be  found.  Such  a  view  obviously  assumes  that 
man  is  by  the  very  laws  and  limits  of  his  nature  not 
merely  the  dependent  and  fallible  Wing  which  he  cer- 
tainly is,  but  altogether  incapable  of  ascertaining 
truth  and  acquiring  knowledge,  which  he  certainly  is 
not. 

The  two  forms  of  agnosticism  wliifli  directly  refer 
to  God  and  religion  are  the  theistic  and  anti-tiicistic, 
the  religious  and  anti-religious.  Both  forms  are 
not  uncommon. 

The  latter  ia  widely  prevalent.  The  religious  ag- 
nostic denies  that  we  can  know  God,  yet  holds  that 
without  knowledge  of  Him  we  may  legitimately  be- 
lieve in  Him.  What  iw  distinctive  of  his  agnosticism 
is  its  strange  combination  of  professed  ignorance  of 
God  with  asserted  faith  in  Go<l ;  its  deliberate  con- 
junction of  such  apparently  incompatible  states  of 
mind  as  scepticism  with  regard  to  religious  knowledge 
and  iideisni  with  regard  to  religious  belief.  With 
reason  it  deals  in  a  suspicious,  critical,  and  negative 
way.  With  faith  it  deals  in  a  credulous,  dogmatic, 
and  affirmative  way.  As  regards  both  reason  and 
faith  it  is  always  in  excess,  and  in  conjoining  them, 
instead  of  harmonising  them,  it  sets  self-consistency 
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at  defiance.  There  are,  as  we  shall  see  at  a  later 
stage,  ai!  many  fomis  of  snch  agnostieie>ni  us  there 
are  kinds  of  substitutes  for  religious  knowledge  put 
forward  as  legitimate  bases  of  belief.  It  may  sidfioe, 
however,  to  keep  in  view  at  present  tliat  it  is  inher- 
ently self-contradictory,  inasnmeh  as  it  denies  that  we 
can  know  what  God  is  yet  affirms  that  God  is,  although 
entire  ignorance  of  what  anything  is  clearly  and 
necessarily  implies  entire  ignorance  even  that  it  is, 
^Ve  know  that  anything  is  only  by  having  some 
knowledge  of  what  it  is.  To  know  bare  existence, 
pure  being,  is  impossible  and  inconceivable.  Such 
existence  or  being  is  a  mere  idol  of  extravagant  spec- 
ulation or  uniutelligible  mysticism.  Hence  those 
who  deny  to  man  all  knowledge  of  G«d  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  knowledge  naturally  substitute  for 
it  mystic  means  or  acts, — ecstasy,  absorption,  direct 
vision,  &c.  Uence  there  is  often  much  illusion  and 
scepticism  in  mj'sticism  and  pantheism.  Hence  also 
there  are  forms  of  both  hardly  distinguishable  from 
atheism. 

The  anti-religious  agnostic  maintains  that  we  are 
both  unable  to  know  God  and  unentille<l  to  believe 
in  Gt>d.  His  attack  on  religion  is  consequently  a 
more  comprehensive  one  than  that  of  the  religious 
agnoetic.  It  is  an  attack  both  on  tite  knowledge  and 
belief  iiuplieii  in  whatever  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
religion, — in  all  that  can  claim  to  be  the  S4>urs  exjie- 
rience  of  intercourse  with  Go<l.  It  has  also  a  self- 
consistency  which  the  assault  of  the  religious  agnos- 
tic does  not  possi-^s.  The  alliance  of  agnosticism  with 
fideism  may  have  sentimental  and  practical  advau- 
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tag!6B  for  tlif  former,  Imt  it.  must  in  all  cases  bring 
with  it  great  logical  disadvantages.  In  idl  fomis  it 
18  an  unnatural  alliiincc.  Eaoli  s[)ccies  ni  fideism  is 
an  inconsistent  kind  of  agnosticisni.  The  substitutes 
for  knowledge  whieli  tidei.sni  jiroposes  are  so  many 
unsatisfactory  bases  of  lielief. 

Both  religious  and  anti-religious  agnostics  deny 
that  man  can  attain  to  any  real  knowledge  of  iiod. 
In  that  they  are  agreed.  And  on  account  of-  their 
l)eing  so  far  agreed  they  may  alike  be  regarded  by 
self-j-onsistent  theists  as  liolder.s  of  a  jjositivist,  eni- 
jnrieist,  or  naturalist  creed.  They  are  agreed  in  con- 
fining the  whole  sphere  of  jwssihle  knowledge  to  tlie 
examination,  discriitiination,  cla.ssificatiou,  correla- 
tion, itc,  of  i)henomeua,  physical  or  psychical.  As 
regards  knowledge  of  God,  religious  and  anti-relig- 
ions agnostics  take  up  the  same  attitude.  Botii  en- 
deavour to  jK'rsua<lc  nuMi  that  there  is  antl  can  be  no 
such  knowledge,  and  that  they  ought  to  Im'  content 
with  unquestioning,  unreasoned,  and,  what  must  seem 
to  others  at  least,  niienliglitened  belief.  The  religious 
agnostic's  <l«'nial  of  knowledge  of  (Jod  is,  however, 
much  more  rlinigcrous  and  harmful  than  the  anti-ro- 
ligious  agnostic's  denial.  The  latter  is  generally  to  a 
considerable  extent  di8c<»nnted,  white  the  former  is 
apt  to  Ix)  much  overestimated.  The  assaults  of  Sir 
William  Ilamiltoji  and  Dean  itauscl  on  tlie  evi- 
dences or  rational  bases  of  theistic  belief  made  a  vast- 
ly greater  impression  on  the  pidilic  mind  tlian  those 
of  J.  S.  .Mill,  W.  K.  ClifTord,  and  CJ.  J.  Romanes. 
That  they  had  more  relevancy  or  validity  may  well  be 
questioned. 
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Anti-religions  agnosticism  enters  as  an  element 
into  all  anti-tlioistic  theories.  It  is  to  be  found  iu 
atheism,  jxisitivisin,  secularism,  materialism,  j)e8- 
simiam,  &c.  In  those  connections,  however,  I  have  ■ 
already  dealt  with  it  somewhat  fully  in  Anli-Theislic 
Theories.  Here  therefore  I  need  only  remind  my 
readers  that  the  reasons  which  anti-religions  agnostics 
urge  against  Ix-licf  in  God  are  often  those  with  which 
tJiey  luive  lieon  supplied  by  religious  agnostics.  Anti- 
religious  agiiotsties  readily  accept  as  rea.sons  for  dis- 
belief in  God  reasons  which  religious  agnostics  urge 
against  the  claim  to  knowledge  of  God,  yet  maintain 
to  be  insuttieieiit  to  warrant  dislx'lirf  iu  God:  that  is 
to  say,  anti-religious  agnostic^*,  altb<iugh  holding  a 
more  consistent  and  so  far  stronger  logical  jxisition 
than  religions  agnostics,  often  strangely  attribute 
more  weight  to  the  argiuuents  of  those  whom  they 
deem  credulous  religionists  than  the  latter  themselves 
<lo.  The  same  arguments  which  left  Hamilton  and 
Mansel  sincere  religions  lielievers  were  largely  re- 
ceiver! as  necessarily  and  equally  discrediting  relig- 
ious belief  and  religious  knowledge.  The  moat  in- 
genious and  subtle  argiuuents  which  have  been  urged 
against  theism  as  a  do<.'trine  whicli  can  be  regarded  as 
a  real  and  trustworthy  expression  of  knowledgi^  of 
God  have  lieen  oftener  devised  by  theists  than  by  anti- 
theists.  Tlieists  have  been  frequently  the  keenest, 
and,  I  venture  to  add,  frequently  the  most  cavilling 
and  sophistical,  critics  of  theism.  Hence  there  is  no 
necessity  here  for  a  separate  examination  of  the  spe- 
cial reasons  of  anti-religious  agnostics.  There  is  a 
singular  lack  of  such  reasons.     I  will,  therefore,  con- 
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fine  inysplf  in  this  cliaptor  to  a  consideration  of  the 
prevalence  of  aiiti-rpligioiis  agnosticism  and  au  indi- 
cation of  some  of  its  causes. 

n.    PREVALENCE    OF    ANTI-RELIGIOUS    AONOSTrOlBM 

Anti-religious  agnosticism  is  of  all  varieties  of  eon- 
temporary  agnosticism  the  most  prevalent,  and  also 
tlie  most  sincere  and  earnest.  The  agnostic  move- 
ment in  antiquity  must  have  helped  to  undermine 
the  classical  tlieologv  or  mythology,  but  at  no  stage 
of  its  course  was  it  primnrily  nr  predominantly  di- 
rected against  it,  hut  against  knowledge  as  such,  sci- 
ence in  general,  the  claim  to  a  rational  certitude  or 
well-groimded  knowledge  in  any  sphere.  The  Greek 
pliilosophical  sceptics  were  not  more  hostile  than  oth- 
er Greek  philosophers  to  the  religion  of  Greece,  and 
would  have  deemed  it  a  waste  of  their  ingenuity  and 
beneath  their  dignity  as  philosophers  to  direct  their 
attacks  chiefly  against  the  religions  beliefs  of  their 
countrymen.  The  popular  Greek  myths  regarding 
the  gods  were  too  absurd  to  be  argued  against  on  ag- 
nostic principles ;  they  could  only  be  referred  to  in 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  credulity  of  mankind. 
Tlie  Greek  philosophical  sceptics,  therefore,  no  infiro 
thought  of  spending  their  strength  in  assailing  Greek 
mythology,  than  the  so-called  scientific  agnostics  of 
our  own  day  deem  it  worth  their  trouble  to  attack 
the  legends  of  the  saints.  The  purer  and  higher  ele- 
ments in  Greek  religion  they  viewed  not  unsympa- 
thetically,  having  regard  to  their  moral  tendency  and 
practical  utility.  In  a  word,  the  philosopliicat  stiej)- 
tics  of  the  ancient  classiciil  world  must  be  regarded 
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not  as  anti-religioua  but  as  religious  agiiostips.  They 
were  "  agnostics  "  inasimii-h  as  tlipv  eliallcngpd  the 
validity  and  certainty  of  what  claimed  to  Ik^  rfligioua 
knowk'<igc  as  well  as  of  all  otlier  forms  and  kinds  of 
what  is  commonly  called  knowledge;  hut  "  religious  " 
inasmuch  as  tlicv  did  not  infer  that  religion  ought  to 
be  discarded  or  neglected. 

The  agnostic  movement,  after  a  long  arrest,  again 
made  itself  felt  in  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  ch.  iii.  1  have  dwelt  on 
that  stage  of  it  at  as  nuieh  length  as  my  space  per- 
mitted, mainly  in  order  to  help  my  readers  to  realise 
that  the  scepticism  of  that  remarkable  jK>rind  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  movement  in  defence  of  religion ; 
that,  speaking  generally,  its  representatives  were 
much  less  sceptical  aa  to  faith  than  as  to  reason,  as  to 
religion  than  as  to  science.  The  majiirity  of  them 
assailed  reason  in  order  to  vindicate  faith,  and  sought 
to  exalt  the  authority  of  religion  by  piuring  contempt 
on  science.  In  other  words,  they  inculcate<l  what 
they  regarded  as  scientific  or  philosophical  scepti- 
cism in  the  interests  of  religious  authority  and  relig- 
ious dogma. 

In  tJie  course  of  time,  however,  a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  sceptical  spirit.  The  agnosticism  of 
the  present  day  is  seldom  directed  against  the  per- 
suasion of  knowledge  or  the  truth  of  science  in  gen- 
eral as  was  that  of  the  Oreeks.  It  is  also  rarely  held 
to  Ik-  vidiil  with  regard  to  rea.son  and  science  but  not 
to  faith  and  religion,  as  that  of  the  sceptics  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeeiitli  century  conmionly  was.  On 
the  contrary',  it  is  only  in  reference  Ut  the  spiritual 
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and  8ii|K'niatiinil  that  afpioHtit-ism  is  now  widely  prev- 
alent. In  marked  contrast  to  the  agnoBticisni  of  for- 
mer ages  contemporary  agnosticism  is  mainly  oeeu|ned 
in  endeavouring  to  siiow  llial  ordinary  cxiK'riciiee  and 
the  jwsitive  wiencos  arc  t"  lie  received  with  deference 
and  confidence,  but  that  religion  and  revelation  must 
be  rejected  as  presenting  only  credentials  which  tlie 
human  mind  is  incapable  of  testing  and  verifying. 
Although  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that 
aguosticisni  has  thus  taken  to  singling  out  religion 
as  the  special  object  of  its  assault,  the  change  of  atti- 
tude has  already  liecome  general. 

The  change  indicated  is  all  the  more  noteworthy 
because  it  is  one  far  from  obviously  consistent  or 
warranted;  far  from  due  to  fill  other  forma  of  agnos- 
ticism than  tiie  anti-religio>is  having  been  coriiplete- 
ly  refuted,  or  to  the  latter  having  been  conspicuously 
confirmed. 

Modern  research  has  done  extremely  little  to  re- 
fute or  even  to  weaken  the  sceptical  contention  for 
distnisting  the  testimony  of  the  senses  and  suspend- 
ing lielief  in  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  i>crception 
and  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  For  altlunigh 
physics  has  brought  many  facts  to  light  regarding  the 
pmperties  of  matter,  and  physiology'  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  organic 
conditions  of  sensation,  and  psychology  regarding  the 
species,  modifications,  and  relations  of  the  sensations 
themselves,  which  were  unknown  to  the  phil  isophical 
sceptics  of  the  Greco-Ronian  world,  it  cannot  fairly  be 
said  that  the  facts  referred  to  conclusively  dispose  of 
the  sceptical  objections  to  the  veracity  of  the  affinna- 
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tions  of  sense,  and  nia_y  even  be  plausibly  argued  to 
be  on  the  whole  fonJinuatory  of  tbeni.  Physical  sci- 
euee,  numerous  and  wonderful  altbough  its  discover- 
ies have  been,  instead  of  liavinp  attained  to  a  single 
certain  and  adequate  eoufeption  of  tlie  nature  of  mat- 
ter, has  only  suggested  a  multitude  of  dubious  and 
conflicting  hypotheses  concerning  it.  The  number  of 
divergent  a!id  enntradietory  views  as  to  what  matter 
is,  propounded  in  the  present  cent\iry,  far  exceeds  the 
number  entertained  in  the  age  of  Pyrrho  or  Aenesi- 
denni.s.  Hence  denial  of  its  reality  and  affirnuition 
of  its  iliusoriness  can  certainly  not  be  held  to  have 
been  made  less  rational  by  the  progress  of  physical 
science  accomplished  in  the  interval.  The  mystery  of 
the  connection  between  the  physical  impressions  or 
changes  on  and  in  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  psychi- 
cal states,  affective  and  perceptive,  constitutive  of  the 
sensations  themselves,  remains  as  dark  and  profound 
as  when  its  existence  was  first  recognised.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  mystery  of  the  connection  between 
our  perceptions  and  their  objects.  Physiology  and 
psyebologj'  have  iKitb  accumulated  masses  of  facts 
which  prove  the  subjectivity  and  relativity  of  our  sen- 
sations, the  two  chief  pillars  of  scepticism  with  refer- 
ence to  the  things  of  sense.  The  difficulties  raised  by 
meta])hysics  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
relate  to  the  foundations  or  presupjMjsitions  of  such 
knowledge,  and  consequently  cannot  be  directly 
cleared  away  liy  the  growth  of  sensible  experience 
or  by  the  findings  of  sciences  derived  from  such 
experience.  In  a  word,  that  all  our  perceptions 
are  hallucinations  and  all   their  objects  illusions  is 
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Yet  there  is  little  of  such  scepticism  among  us,  and 
what  little  of  it  there  is  lacks  thoroughness  and  ro- 
bustness. Even  two  such  courageous  thinkers  as  Mr. 
Bulfour  and  Dr.  Gordy,  although  they  uiaiutaiu  with 
the  most  commendable  frankness  and  clearness  that 
they  have  no  hwirlcdge  of  the  external  world,  no  ra- 
tional grounds  of  belief  for  any  matters  of  fact  except 
states  of  present  consciousness,  assure  ua  at  the  same 
time  that  they  fully  lielieve  what  they  profess  to  be 
ignorant  of  and  tn  have  no  reasons  for  believing. 
But  a  scepticism  which  thus  defines  itself  to  be  "  an 
intellectiuil  recognition  of  the  want  of  evidence  with- 
out its  consequent  unbelief";  which  thus  represents 
itself  as  fKiwerlcss  on  faith  and  cihtidnct ;  which  thus 
acknowledges  that  knowkMlge  and  ignorance,  ration- 
ality and  irrationality,  are  practically  indifferent  or 
alike  to  it, — surely  in  so  doing  also  confesses  itself  to 
have  little  claim  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  mind  and 
life  of  man  cannot  l>e  so  divided  into  two  disconnect- 
ed sections  as  such  scepticism  implies.  Had  we  been 
able  to  do  as  well  without  reason  as  with  it,  in  the  way 
it  assumes,  we  would  surely  not  have  been  jilagued 
with  it.  There  is  no  fact  more  easily  and  certainly 
verifiable  than  the  dependence  of  belief  and  action  on 
knowledge  and  reason. 

The  scepticism  which  concludes  that  religious 
knowledge  is  unattainable  is  not  only  far  more  prev- 
alent than  the  scepticism  which  seeks  to  discredit  sen- 
sible knowledge,  but  also  where  present  is  much  tnore 
powerfuL     Those  who  argue  that  they  have 
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evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  world,  no  sufficient 
reason  for  belief  in  the  objects  of  sense,  never  fail  to 
contradict  themselves  by  practically  accepting  the 
testimony  of  their  senses  as  if  it  were  evidence  of 
tlie  strongest,  reason  of  the  best.  Those  who  con- 
cludo  that  tliey  luive  no  valid  evidence,  no  sufficient 
reason  for  l>elief  in  the  existence  and  agency  of  God, 
are  almost  certain  to  infer  that  they  have  no  right  to 
Ixdieve  in  God. 

The  agnosticism  which  challenges  the  legitimacy 
of  the  processes  and  the  truth  of  the  results  of  the 
])(i.sitivc  or  empirical  sciences  is  also  at  the  present 
day  seldom  to  l)e  met  with.  Those  among  ns  who 
claim  to  be  "  scientific  agnostics  "  mean  by  the  claim 
that  they  arc  not  agnostic  so  far  as  what  they  consid- 
er science  is  concerned,  but  only  as  regards  religion 
or  metaphysics.  The  agnosticism  of  the  present  day 
rarely  ventures  to  attack  reason  within  the  limits  of 
the  sciences  of  things  seen  an<l  secular.  It  generally 
treats  as  unassailable  vast  provinces  of  knowledge 
which  the  agnosticism  of  the  past  keenly  and  confi- 
dently attacked.  The  Greek  sceptics  made  no  such 
exemptions:  they  assaile<l  nil  the  s]M'cial  sciences 
which  had  begun  to  he  cultivated  in  their  time, — 
geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  physics,  logic,  grammar, 
history,  ethics,  &c.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  scepticism  which  attacked  positive 
science  in  the  interest  of  religious  faith  was  the  com- 
monest form  of  agnosticism.  Now  it  is  the  rarest. 
It  is  only  in  comj>aratively  recent  times  that  agnosti- 
cism has  lietaken  itself  to  the  flattering  of  science  and 
the  singling  out  of  religion  as  the  sjiecial  object  of  its 
hostility. 
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Tbe  change"  is  only  a  diangc  of  attitndp,  not  a 
change  of  nature,  Apnosticisiii  is  still  in  reality  as 
little  the  true  friend  of  snience  as  ever.  Modern  ag- 
jiosticisin  is  as  inconsistent  with  seiencc  in  itself  as 
■was  ancient  apnnsticisni.  The  facts  which  it  denies 
and  the  jirincijiles  wliicli  it  assails  are  facts  and  prin- 
ciples essential  to  the  existence  and  development  of 
science;  and  if  the  agnosticism  of  the  present  day 
were  more  consistent  and  ingenuous  it  would  openly, 
like  the  agnosticism  of  old,  pronounce  all  science,  and 
not  merely  religious  science,  illegitimate  and  illusory. 
But,  on  the  cfintrarv,  it  identifies  itself  with  science, 
and  endeavours  to  pass  otT  its  dogmatic  assum])tions 
and  illogical  negative  inferences  as,  forsooth,  "  scien- 
tific" Its  representatives,  far  from  U-ing  too  scep- 
tical as  to  the  princi])les,  data,  methods,  and  eonclu- 
sif>ns  of  science,  are  n<it  even  reasonably  cautious  and 
critical.  The  same  persons  who  will  scarcely  hwk  at 
the  most  conclusive  proofs  and  evidences  in  favour  of 
religion  readily  accept  as  facts  and  certainties  mere 
hypotheses  and  conjectvirea  if  put  forth  in  the  name 
of  science. 

Viewed  in  this  connection  Mr.  Balfour's  Defence 
of  FhiluHophic  Doubt  and  Foiiiuhiluiiix  of  Belief  are 
rare  and  admirable  exceptions  to  the  general  tenor  of 
agnostic  publications.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest,  pro!>- 
ably  the  greatest,  of  their  merits  that  they  proceed 
on  a  perfectly  clear  recognition  of  the  obligation  un- 
der which  the  scientific  agnostic  lies  to  subject,  the 
idea,  premisses,  logical  pr(x»e8ses,  and  internal  or- 
ganisation of  science  itself  to  strict  scrutiny.  But  the 
ordinary  representatives  of  contemporary  agnosticism 
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are  just  the  jwrsons  who  have  least  recognised  that 
this  is  a  merit  at  all.  Mr.  Balfour's  works  have  had 
no  influence  whatever,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  in  the 
way  of  inducing  our  so-called  scientific  agnostics  to 
ht?  more  consistent,  comprehensive,  and  impartial  in 
their  epistemological  criticism.  And  this  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  were  the  agnostics  re- 
ferred to  to  criticise  the  foundations  of  science  as  they 
criticise  those  of  religion,  Mr.  Balfour's  contention 
that  the  case  against  religious  science  is  no  stronger 
than  against  other  science  could  not  be  plausibly  re- 
jected. 

The  immunity  granted  by  the  scientific  agnostics 
to  positive  science  is  not  due  to  all  sceptical  objections 
to  science  having  been  conclusively  answered  or  being 
capable  of  being  easily  answered.  Most  of  them  have 
not  been  completely  answered,  and  are  difficult  to  an- 
swer. They  are  quite  of  the  same  nature  as  the  ob- 
jections which  the  scientific  agnostics  urge  as  deci- 
sive against  theistic  or  Christian  faith.  Only  one  of 
them,  perhaps,  has  lost  any  considerable  measure  of 
its  force  even  against  the  physical  sciences, — ^the  ob- 
jection drawn  from  the  discordancy  of  the  conclusions 
reached.  In  consequence  of  following  appropriate 
methods  the  physical  sciences  have  at  length  attained 
in  a  large  measure  to  results  which  receive  the  assent 
of  all  competent  judges.  But  sureh'  the  fact  that  for 
so  many  ages  they  failed  in  this  respect,  and  that  their 
failure  was  the  most  effective  of  the  sceptical  argu- 
ments employed  against  them,  ought  to  make  our  sci- 
entific agnostics  more  scrupulous  than  they  are  in 
using  it  against  the  disciplines  or  sciences  conversant 
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with  religion.  It  has  beooiiie  pivvprless  jifjaitist  phys- 
ical science,  why  may  it  not  become  so  likewise 
against  religious  science  ?  Why  should  the  latter  not 
leanj  to  follow  b'tter  methods,  and  so  become  entitled 
to  the  same  sort  of  immunity  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  the 
former  ?  May  it  not  even  be  fairly  said  to  be  on  the 
way  to  attain  the  same  sort  of  general  liannony  as 
regards  results  which  is  ixrceptihle  in  physical  sci- 
ence, and  that  this  will  be  denied  ouly  by  the  preju- 
diced or  ill-informed? 


in.     SOUE     CAUSES     OF     PRKVALKNCE     OF  ANTI-BELIQ- 
lOUS  AONOSTIOIBM 

Why  is  anti-religious  or  anti-theological  agnosti- 
cism so  prevalent  ? 

No  one  reason  can  account  for  it.  Its  explanation 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  eo-operant  and  concurrent 
action  of  various  causes,  as  to  the  influence  of  which 
some  remarks  may  not  be  unnecessary  or  un[»rofita- 
ble. 

I.  One  such  cause,  then,  although  a  partial  and 
in<lirf*ct  one,  may  lie  found  in  the  comparatively 
critical  temper  and  scientific  spirit  of  tlic  jjrcsent  age. 
Let  us  not  exaggerate  its  influence.  Our  age  is  not 
nearly  so  critical  or  scientitic  as  we  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose. Only  a  relatively  small  number  among  us  are 
either  critical  or  scientific.  All  but  a  very  few  even 
of  educated  persons  are  content  to  accept  on  trust 
what  a  popular  historian  of  good  repute  tells  them, 
without  any  examination  of  his  authorities.  Free- 
man and  Stubbs  were  doubtless  critical  historians,  but 
even  their  readers  are  generally  no  more  critical  stu- 
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di'tits  of  history  than  were  the  tirst  geuerations  of 
rcatk'rs  of  Livy,  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  Bede.  Scien- 
tilic  opinion  is  widely  diffused  through  contemporary 
scx'iety,  but  were  all  who  particijiated  in  it  to  lie  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  on  the  elements  uf  science, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  them  could  be  credited  with  scientific  knowl- 
edge. On  what  passes  current  for  literary,  p()litical, 
aticial,  and  religious  criticism  it  can  hardlj-  be  neces- 
sary to  say  even  a  word  to  tlie  intelligent.  A  truly 
critical  and  scientific  spirit  is  still  confined  to  minds 
of  exceptional  quality  or  special  training.  Much  that 
is  80  ascribed  really  springs  from  faith — ^j'ea,  from  a 
blind,  facile,  or  perverted  faith. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  mo<l- 
eni  spirit  is  critical  an<l  scientific  to  ii  degree  and  an 
extent  which  the  medieval  spirit  was  not.  Some  cen- 
turies ago  there  was  evoked  by  causes  whidi  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  indicate  a  doubting,  questioning, 
scrutinising  temj>er  of  mind,  which  sotni  made  its 
presence  felt  in  various  forms.  It  broke  up  the  long 
dogmatic  slimilier  of  Europe,  and  imix-llcd  men  to 
cast  off  old  beliefs,  to  a.ssail  established  authorities, 
and  to  follow  other  routes  and  devise  new  methods, in 
order  to  attain  their  ends.  Down  to  this  day  it  has 
lieen  continually  growing  in  strength.  Its  history  is 
the  main  current  of  modern  history.  Its  course  and 
character  have  been  very  largely  directed  and  deter- 
mined by  forces  and  modes  of  thought  which  are  not 
specifically  religious,  and  which  may  readily  liecome 
anfi-rcligidus.  It  has  shown  itself  in  the  region  of 
intellect  chiefly  in  the  elalK>ration  and  application  of 
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the  physical,  exjxjrimental,  positive,  inductive  sci- 
ences, and  in  the  region  of  action  ]>y  wonderful  in- 
genuity and  energy  as  regards  things  secular.  It  is 
apt  in  the  one  sphere  to  become  empiricism  or  mate- 
rialism, and  in  the  other  to  become  worldliness;  and 
those  who  are  carried  by  it  to  either  error  must  nat- 
urally be  disposed  to  justify  themselves  by  adopting 
agnostic  views  and  8upj>orting  thcin  by  what  are  al- 
leged to  be  critical  nietliods.  The  only  sort  of  relig- 
ious unity  which  is  jierceptible  to  the  ordinary  eye 
has  been  broken  by  it  into  fragments.  There  is  no 
one  outstanding  religious  authority,  law,  or  creed 
now  acknowledged  as  there  was  in  pre-Refomiation 
days.  Religion  is  at  present  of  all  things  the  most 
subjected  to  questionings,  and  the  questions  raised 
regarding  it  are  often  of  a  kind  to  which  the  most 
relevant  and  conclusive  answers  are  just  those  which 
can  be  least  appreciated  by  irreligious  men.  Multi- 
tudes among  us  who  have  no  scicntitic  knowledge  of 
any  branch  of  physics  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge their  ignorance,  but  are  ready  to  believe  and 
proud  to  rejieat  the  metaphysical  and  anti-thetdogical 
nonsense  in  wliicli  physicists  of  a  certain  tyjw  too  fre- 
quently indulge.  Multitudes  destittite  of  critical  ca- 
pacity or  training  are  anxious  to  adopt  what  they 
deem  "  advanced  critical  views,"  and,  of  course,  have 
a  preference  for  the  most  advanced.  Religion  does 
not  now  engross  the  thoughts  of  mankind  generally 
as  it  did  in  some  former  generations;  theology  lias 
ceaseil  to  be  the  favourite  and  dominant  science;  the 
sciences  which  deal  with  things  seen  nod  tetiipiral 
are,  on  the  contrary,  those  now  held  in  bigbest  honour 
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and  pursued  with  the  greatest  zeal.  But  obviously 
the  too  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences 
may  Ik*  just  as  anti-reli^ons  in  tendency,  and  as  fa- 
vourable to  the  spread  of  anti-theological  agnosticism, 
as  the  too  exclusive  pursuit  of  bodily  pleasure  and 
material  wealth. 

II.  There  is  another  reason  or  clement  which  must 
not  be  left  out  of  our  answer  to  the  question  under 
consideration.  Religious  knowledge,  like  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge,  presupposes  special  qualifications 
in  those  who  didy  appreciate  and  successfully  acquire 
it.  There  is  no  science  which  does  not  require  special 
aptitudes  in  its  cultivators.  The  study  of  formal 
logic  does  not  demand  purity  of  heart,  but  it  demands 
a  purity  of  reason  which  i.s  in  many  j>crsons  not  to  be 
found.  Mathematics  only  discloses  its  capabilities  to 
those  who  have  an  exceptional  power  of  apprehend- 
ing quantitative  relations.  Chemical  or  phy.-iiolngical 
investigation  reciiiires  much  that  is  not  called  for  in 
mathematical  investigation.  Conscience  is  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  in  moral  science  but  not  in  biol- 
ogy'. An  individual  devoid  of  susceptibility  to  the 
beautiful  can  be  no  authority  on  questions  of  a'sthet- 
ics.  In  like  manner,  spiritual  truth  requires  for  its 
aiv]>rehension  and  stutly  spiritual  discernment.  Tiiore 
is  nothing  exceirtional  in  its  not  being  perceived  by 
unspiritually-minded  men  even  where  the  evidences 
of  its  presence  are  abundant. 

It  may  Ix'  of  all  truth  the  clearest  in  itself,  and  yet 
dark  and  dim  to  imi»erfect  and  untrained  organs  of 
vision ;  the  sort  of  truth  for  the  right  disceriunent  of 
which  the  natural  man  most  needs  aid  and  discipline. 
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It  was  just  of  spiritual  as  compared  with  material 
objects  that  Aristotle  so  wisely  and  aptly  said  that 
"  our  eyes  are  like  those  of  night-birds  for  daylight, 
better  fitted  to  observe  those  which  arc  less  than 
those  which  are  most  visible  in  themselves."  '  Al- 
though tlie  whole  nature  of  man  is  made  for  the  ap- 
prehension and  enjoyment  of  spiritual  truth,  it  nev- 
ertheless requires  for  the  attainment  of  a  clear  con- 
sciousness and  sure  possession  of  it  an  amount  of  care 
and  effort,  of  external  guidance  and  self-endeavour, 
greater  than  is  needed  for  the  comprehension  or  ac- 
quisition of  lower  and  lesser  things.  Our  spiritual 
nature  is  far  more  easily  atrophied  through  careless- 
ness and  disuse  than  our  corporeal,  sentient,  or  pure- 
ly intellectual  nature.  Hence  a  scientist,  merely 
through  exclusive  devotion  to  his  work  as  a  scientist, 
may  become  as  dead  to  the  evidences  and  attractions 
of  religious  truth  as  the  sensualist.  A  mere  scientist, 
even  although  a  naturally  great  and  good  man,  may 
thus  allow  the  springs  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  life 
within  him  to  dry  up.  The  life  of  Charles  Darwin, 
otherwise  so  j)raiscwortiiy,  was  in  this  respect  a  warn- 
ing. Altliough  that  illustrious  man  had  not  only 
wonderful  special  gifts  as  a  scientist  but  was  an  emi- 
nently sincere,  self-denying,  humble,  lovable  man,  in 
his  all-«ngrossing  pursuit  of  biological  knowledge  he 
lost — and  with  characteristic  candour  confessed  that 
he  hml  lost — his  power  to  apprt'ciate  art  mid  litera- 
ture, and  to  feel  the  di^vout  emotions  w'ltli  wliicli  the 
sublimities  of  nature  had  iu  his  eurly  years  inspired 


•  MelaphytKs,  Ilk.  T.     Tin-  Ia'ss,  cli.  i. 
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hiiii.'  Hk  scientific  work  has  had  a  vast  and,  I  be- 
lieve, beoefioent  influenoe  on  religioua  thought  and 
life,  Imt  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there  will  be  found 
in  any  of  his  writings  a  single  opinion  expressed  by 
bini  on  religions  qaestiou^  which  can  fairly  be  said  to 
tuve  eitbcr  originality  or  uinch  intrinsic  value.  Most 
inMriK'five,  however,  was  the  contrast  between  his 
own  inodesit  reluctance  to  put  forth  his  views  on  re- 
ligion and  tlie  foolish  anxiety  of  others  to  ascertain 
what  those  views  were.  Xo  man  placed  as  he  was 
wjuld  have  given  less  encouragement  to  the  folly  of 
tliiise  who  would  fain  have  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
an  authority  in  theology. 

Many  are  alive  to  the  things  of  time  and  sense  who 
nre  dead  to  things  eternal  and  spiritual.  The  things, 
however,  to  which  men  are  dead  they  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve do  not  exist  or  cannot  be  known.  And  powers 
of  iipj)rehensir)n  which  men  are  unconscious  of  jxjs- 
HeHKJng  they  nmdily  iiersuiide  themselves  are  not  real 
jKtwers.     It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  that 


'  Tlio  wortlx  of  Darwtn  referrod  to  are :  "  I  hRTC  sidd  that  in  one 
rmporl  iii_v  mind  lian  cliitiiKfd  during;  tlie  last  twenty  or  thirty  yeari. 
Up  to  till'  atff  uf  tliirty.  or  beyond  it,  poetry  of  many  kinds,  sneli  aa 
Hio  work"  of  Milton,  (iruy,  Byron.  Wonlnworth,  ro!erid){e,  and 
Shelley,  ((nve  me  ({reut  pleiisiire,  and,  even  iiii  a  scfiuolboy,  I  took 
Iminenne  ileliKhl  in  Sliukespeare,  espeeially  in  tlie  liiiHorical  playn 
I  liiive  hUo  naiil  IhiH  fiirinerly  pieliires  jjave  me  eonsiilemiile  and 
iiiii»ie  very  ({rent  deli)ili(  But  now  for  ninny  vearH  1  eunnot  en- 
dure 1(1  rend  a  line  of  poetry  ;  I  Imve  tried  iBtely  to  reiid  Sliiike- 
•  peiire,  and  fmiiid  it  do  iiitDlerulily  dull  that  i(  imii«eiited  me.  I 
liitve  alHo  lout  my  iimle  fur  |iiitirre»  or  imi.-iie.  My  mind  oeems  tfl 
Imve  lieeoiiie  n  kind  of  macliiue  for  (irindinii  general  lawn  ovit  of 
larp'  eollectioiiA  uf  fiii'ln,  hut  m  liy  this  ulioultt  have  mused  the 
atrophy  of  llmi  pari  of  llie  brain  nh>uc>.  on  wliicli  the  liiRher  tastca 
depend,  I  eaniiol  conoeive.  The  Ions  of  these  ta-ttes  is  a  loss  of 
InippineM,  and  may  p«K»ibly  lie  injiirioii*  to  the  iiitelleet,  and  more 
proliahly  lo  the  moral  eharaeter  hv  enfeebling  (be  emotional  iwrt 
uf  our  nature."— .^(fe,  vol.  i   |ip.  liJ0-l()2;  also  ib.,  pp.  811,  8U. 
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there  is  niutheniatieul  truth,  yet  Sir  Williaiu  lluiiiil- 
ton's    famous    attack    ou    inatiiematics    was    widely 

[approvfil  aiiiiiiig  tlKist-  whose  minds,  altlunigh  otlicr- 
■wisc  well  endowed,  were  withuut  iiiatheiiiatieal  apti- 
tudes, and  coasetjuently  predisiwsed  to  attribute  their 
want  of  success  in  uiatheuiatical  studies  rather  to  de- 
fects in  the  science  lliaii  t<i  the  limitations  of  their 
own  understandings.  Owing  t<>  the  prevalent  neglect 
of  a?8thetic  culture  there  are  many  agnostics  as  to 
apathetic  realities,  hut  there  arc  no  true  artists  among 
them, — they  are  all  anti-u'sthotie  agnostics.  In  mor- 
als, a  depraved  man  is  iiatiiraily  sccfttical  as  to  good- 
a,  and  a  thoroughly  selfisli  iimn  eiinnot  believe  in 
pure  disinterestedness.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  con- 
formity with  a  law  coextensive  with  the  nature  and 
history  of  man  that  religious  tnith  should  need  for 
its  acquisition  special  affinities  and  i)eculiar  (lualifi- 
cations.  The  affections  of  a  .Huitably  dis|M>sed  lieiirt 
are  as  necessary  for  the  riglit  appreliensioti  and  full 
approj)riation  of  such  truth  as  the  energies  of  a  clear 
intellect.  A  |X'rs4inal  and  progressive  e.xjwrlencc  in 
which  the  human  .soul  meets  and  feels  it.ielf  in  con- 
tact and  cfimmunion  with  the  Divine  Spirit  is  an  in- 
dispen-sablc  condition  of  a  real  and  satisfying  com- 

,  prehension  of  the  highest  and  nio.st  needed  truth. 
Hence  wherever  tliere  is  a  mind  in  wliieli  tlM-  germs 
of  natural  piety  which  it  brought  with  it  into  the 
world  have  been  allowed  to  decay  and  die,  on  which 
religious  impressions  have  l^een  slight  ami  evanescent, 
by  svhich  serious  and  searcliing  religifms  ('.xiHTieiices 
have  been  unfelt,  and  which  has  ecitne  to  he  wholly 

^engrossed  by  secular  studies  and  interests,  there  also 
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u  »  mind  to  which  no  creed  can  be  so  congenial  as 
that  uf  agn<jstifisni,  and  of  agnustieisni  in  some  atbe- 
i»tic  funu.     To  sudi  a  mind  Nature,  far  from  being 

.     .     .     ■•  the  thin  veil 
Which  half  reveals,  aud  half  conceals  the  face 
And  lineaiuents  of  our  King," 

ig  a  dull  dead  wall  which  hides  them  from  view;  and 
Sujiematural  Revelation  may  be  even  less  translucent 
tf>  it.  An  agnostic  of  this  t^■pe  should  be  conscious 
of  his  deficiency  of  sensibiUty;  of  his  incapacity 
to  realise  what  others  of  richer  nature  and  broader 
culture  have  assuredly  felt;  of  his  unreceptiveness 
to  experiences  which  have  produced  the  purest  and 
loveliest,  the  most  disinterested  and  devoted  of  hu- 
man lives,  and  consequently  of  a  certain  hardness, 
narrowness,  and  barrenness  of  spirit.  Very  probably 
ho  will  not  be  thus  conscious,  but  he  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  so ;  and  if  he  be  so,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  con- 
siderably sceptical  of  his  own  scepticism.  And  well 
he  may.  His  is  an  agnosticism  which  admits  of  an 
easy,  obvious,  and  ample  explanation  from  natural 
causes,  apart  altogether  from  rational  grounds. 

T  have  not  by  these  observations  begged  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  I  do  not  argue  that  the  agnostic  ought 
to  accept  the  religious  experiences  to  which  I  refer 
as  valid  evidences,  but  merely  that  Mrithout  expe- 
riences, without  a  certain  familiar  and  inward  reali- 
sation of  the  character,  influence,  and  effects  of  relig- 
ion, he  cannot  lie  a  competent  critic  or  judge  of  its 
claims  and  credentials.  T  fully  admit  that  no  one 
should  accept  what  presents  itself  to  him  as  religion 
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without  being  satisfied  of  its  rationality  and  truth. 
WTiat  I  maintain  is  merely  that  many  may  and  act- 
•aally  do  fail  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  rationality 
and  truth  of  religion  because  of  a  poverty  and  blind- 
ness of  spirit  for  which  they  are  themselves,  in  great 
jiart  at  least,  responsible. 

III.  The  spread  of  anti-religious  agnosticism,  I 
must  now  indicate,  is  favnurfd  not  only  by  the  want 
of  special  qualifications  required  for  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  religion,  but  by  the  prevalence  of  feelings 
and  passions  directly  adverse  to  its  reception.  Botli 
in  the  individual  and  in  society  there  are  an  unwill- 
ingness and  aversion,  arising  from  various  causes,  to 
accept  the  evidences  presented  by  religion  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  claims  which  it  makes.  True  and  pure  re- 
ligion condemns  all  thaJ  is  false  and  impure  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  demands  sacrifices  and  exertions 
which  ordinary  human  lieings  are  very  indisposed  to 
make.  It  humbles  the  pride  of  man  by  evincing  his 
helplessness  as  regards  the  attainment  of  his  highest 
end.  It  throws  on  his  sinfulness  a  searching  and  ter- 
rible light,  and  imposes  on  his  appetites  and  passions 
manifold  and  severe  restraints.  It  enjoins  a  law  of 
life  opposed  to  all  the  ideals  which  the  heart  loves  to 
body  forth  in  its  imaginations.  It  requires  a  loving 
and  unqualified  submission  in  all  things  to  the  Di- 
vine Will.  Hence  we  cannot  reasonably  fail  to  con- 
clude that  it  must  be  an  utter  delusion  to  suppose 
that  religion,  were  it  only  set  forth  to  men  in  its  in- 
trinsic simplicity,  truth,  and  beauty,  would  be  spon- 
taneously and  joyously  accepted  by  all.  There  is  that 
in  human  nature  which  makes  it  possible  for  men  to 
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hnte  rt'ligiiiti  Iuk'uusp  of,  ami  in  ihc  measure  of,  its 
purity  auti  cxecUeure. 

Is  it  said  that  tlie  evil  in  man  often  favours  the 
.spread  nf  religion  !l  That  unist  lx>  granted;  but  it 
detracts  nothing  from  the  truth  or  relevancy  of  what 
is  here  contended  for.  It  is  only  true  and  pure  re- 
ligion which  what  is  false  and  foul  in  man  cannot 
pninmtp.  A  riglit  use  fif  reawiti,  the  love  of  cxoel- 
leufc,  Iratred  of  vice  and  eoiiteuipt  of  uieanness,  good 
and  generous  affections,  uiii>prverted  and  healthy  de- 
sires and  apix'titcs,  alone  favour  the  reception  and 
growtli  of  religion  as  it  ouglit  to  be,  a  self-consistent 
and  uvidotiled  religion.  But  causes  of  a  contrarj- 
nature  have  unquestionably  had  an  enormous  influ- 
ence on  tlie  actual  and  eniinnon  belief  and  practice 
of  the  world,  and  go  far  to  explain  the  prevalence  of 
religious  error  and  corruption.  To  show  what  these 
cau-ses  are  and  how  they  operate  may  often  be  very 
useful  work, — a  fair  and  effective  refutation  of  the 
opinions  and  exjxisure  of  the  acts  to  which  they  have 
given  rise. 

Archbishop  Whateley's  Errors  of  Homanistn  traced 
to  their  Origin  in  Human  Naliirf  has  obtained  the 
approval  of  Protestants  of  all  shades  and  varieties; 
and  although,  of  course,  Catholics  will  not  accept  its 
conclusions,  I  imagine  that  they  will  not  challenge 
tlie  iegitinmcy  of  its  method  but  merely  the  manner 
of  its  application,  and  will  Im?  content  to  argue  that 
what  are  alleged  to  he  errors  had  sources  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  than  those  to  which  \Vhateley  has  re- 
ferreil  thoni, — sources  wliich  warrant  their  being  held 
not  to  he  errors. 
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The  agnostic  rejectors  eif  religion  Imvc  theiii.selves 
uiadc  greut  use  nf  tlie  argiitiieiit  that  religiiHis  beliefs 
are  the  products  of  irrational  causes,  abnormal  affec- 
tions, diseased  tendencies.  They  are  quite  entitled 
to  do  so,  and  the  argnnicut  is  Ixitli  valid  and  valuable 
within  certain  limits.  But  it  is  double-edged,  and 
may  be  employed  as  legitimately  and  with  as  nuich 
effect  against  tlie  agnosticism  wliicli  rejects  religion 
as  against  any  of  the  forms  of  religion  which  ngims- 
ticism  impugns.  The  nf)n-rational  causes  favourable 
to  irrcligion  and  agnosticism  are  not  less  numerous 
and  powerful  than  those  favourable  to  religion  and 
theology.  Prejudices  and  enmities  against  religion 
are  so  common  and  so  deeply  rootetl  in  human  nature 
that  the  agnosticism  which  represents  it  as  vain  and 
dcccjUive  must  l>e  greatly  aided  by  tiiem,  and  may 
in  many  cases  be  mainly  producctl  by  them.  As  al- 
ready indicated,  religion,  even  if  it  were  always  true 
and  pure,  would  iiiiftirally  be  to  a  large  extent  the 
object  of  hostile  feelings.  It  gains  and  satisfies  many 
through  conforming  and  ministering  to  what  is  fool- 
ish and  depraved  in  them.  But  it  in  consequence 
thereof  also  repels  and  revolts  many,  who,  instead 
of  thoughtfidly  di.stingui.siiing  tx'tweeri  the  true  and 
the  false,  the  pure  au<l  the  inii)ure  in  religion,  treat 
religion  as  resixinsible  for  all  that  assumes  its  name. 
Hence,  while  some  are  h'd  by  their  passions  and  prej- 
udices to  degrade  and  deprave  religion,  others  are  led 
by  observation  of  the  corruptions  so  brought  about 
to  doubt  or  <lisl»elief  of  its  tnifb,  and  to  batved  and 
Contempt  of  it,  even  when  it  fully  desen'cs  their  faith, 
love,  and  obedience.    A  vast  amount  of  the  aversion 
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to  religion  from  which  the  atheism  and  scepticism  of 
our  times  have  sprung  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the 
false  impressions  of  its  real  nature  occasioned  by  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  it,  the  evils  done  or  sus- 
pected to  have  been  done  in  its  name,  and  the  real  or 
imagined  faults  of  its  professors.  The  atheism  and 
scepticism  which  have  been  so  prevalent  throughout 
the  past  century  in  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  have  largely  arisen  from  a  hatred  of  the  Church 
and  clergy,  founded  on  the  belief  of  their  aiming 
chiefly  at  their  own  aggrandisement  and  being  inimi- 
cal to  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  lalxiuring  classes. 
In  such  an  association  of  ideas  and  feelings  there  may 
be  little  reality  or  logic,  but  there  is  unquestionably 
much  of  that  human  nature  which  abounds  in  the 
average  man  and  so  often  proves  stronger  than  truth 
and  reason.  The  usurimtions  of  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion, the  rash  sjieculatinns  of  therdogians,  the  errors 
and  crudities  of  preachers,  tie  inconsistencies  of  re- 
ligi<jnisits,»Si:c.,have  prolialily  done  more  to  make  men 
unbelievers  than  iiiiiiiipassioned  arguments  on  behalf 
of  scepticism.  And  it  is  not  only  on  the  uneducated 
that  influences  of  the  kind  referred  to  have  told. 
Their  oj)eration  can  be  almost  as  plainly  traced  in 
lientham's  Atutlt/sis  of  Natural  Reliijion  on  the  Tem- 
poral Happiness  of  Mankitid,  J.  S.  Mill's  Essay  on 
the  UlUliy  of  Religion,  Cotter  Morison's  Service  of 
Humanity,  and  Leslie  Stephen's  Agnostic  Apology, 
as  in  the  speeches  reported  and  articles  published  in 
the  cheap  socialist,  secularist,  and  freethought  period- 
icals. 

IV^.  Perhaps  a  still  deejier  and  more  copious  eth- 
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ical  source  of  anti-religiuiis  agnosticism  than  any  of 
the  foregoing  has  now  to  be  indicated.  I  refer  to  a 
inisconceptiou  of  the  nature  of  religion,  from  which 
result  deplorable  neglect  and  violation  of  the  moral 
rcijuirenients  of  religious  investigation.  One  must 
apprehend  what  religion  reallv  is  k^fure  one  can 
rightly  appreciate  it.  But  many  so  fail  in  this  re- 
^Bpect  as  to  approach  even  tlie  consideration  of  it  in 
an  utterly  wrong  s])int.  They  regard  the  question  as 
to  its  truth  or  falsity  as  only  one  among  the  many 
questions  witli  which  they  may  deal,  and  consequent- 
ly a  question  which  may  ho  iH)st]>oiipd  to  any  season 
deemed  convenient,  and  pr<ise<'uted  just  so  far  and  in 
such  ways  as  is  agreeable  to  them.  Some  even  imag- 
ine that  the  proper  frame  of  sjjirit  in  which  to  ap- 
proach it  is  one  of  cold  unconcern,  not  ilistiirlied  by 
any  sense  of  personal  interest  in  the  inquiry  to  be 
instituted. 

Such  a  view  is  extremely  foolish.  Keligion  is  no 
mere  matter  of  theory,  and  the  consideration  of  it  is 
no  mere  matter  of  option.  It  is  a  practical  thing, 
and  one  so  eminently  and  comprehensively  practical 
that  if  true  at  all  it  must  be  of  supreme  imiKirtance. 
What  is  highest  iu  man  is  not  knowledge  but  action. 
His  intelligence  is  merely  a  subordinate  and  instru- 
mental faculty.  His  chief  end  is  to  be  found  not  in 
thinking  but  in  doing.  Human  nature,  as  Butler  has 
well  shown,  is  a  const itutirtti  framed  for  virtue  under 
the  government  of  conscience.  All  its  powers,  as 
Kant  has  so  impressively  taught,  ought  to  work  un- 
der the  primacy  of  the  moral  reason.  Duty  is  its 
Iiighcst  and  most  comprehensive  law;  the  doing  of 
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duty  is  the  noblest  improvement  of  bring.  The  first 
and  greatest,  yea,  in  u  scnsi'  ilie  one,  demand  made  on 
man  is  to  do  whatever  he  recognises  to  Uc  duty,  and 
this  tleninnd  is  of  the  most  inifierativo  kind,  for  who- 
ever refust'S  to  nliey  it  is  self-degraded,  and  unless 
given  over  tn  u  reprubate  mind,  feeds  himself  to  be  so 
4)e.fore  Gotl  and  man. 


"  Powers  tiepart, 
PoHseNsioiiM  v^antsli,  luiil  opiaiuuK  c-hiuige, 
Aud  puM^ioiit!  hold  a  Uiu-tuatiug  Hc-iit ; 
But  l»y  the  stonu  of  circumstiuit-e  unshidien, 
Aiid  siilijiH't  neitluT  to  W!lii)se  nor  wane, 
Duty  exists  :  iiiiiiiutaljly  siurvives 
Fur  our  (itipjiort,  the  meiiHiire  jukI  the  fomia 
Which  nil  iilistract  iiitelliffenee  supijlies; 
Whose  kiujpioin  is  where  time  and  Hpiice  are  not." 

And  to  Duty  all  man's  work,  whether  of  head  or 
hands,  imglit  to  have  a  eonstant  reference.  Our  re- 
sponsibility as  lion  is  eoextensivo  with  onr  ability, 
our  free  agency,  our  jxiwcr  of  willing.  We  are  as 
resjiousible  for  the  exercise  and  use  of  our  intellectual 
faculties  as  of  our  Imdily  inenil>ers,  seeing  that  the 
former  are  under  our  direction  and  control  equally 
with  the  latter.  The  law  of  duty  is  for  all,  yet  not 
the  same  for  all.  It  assigns  t<i  each  man  bis  own 
work  and  no  other's.  It  calls  upon  some  socially  to 
occupy  themselves  with  science;  and  to  all  such  it 
prescribes  in  what  spirit  their  work  mtist  he  done — 
one  of  earnestness,  sincerity,  thoroughness,  entire 
trutbfiilne.ss,  disinterestedness,  and  other  kindred 
qualities.  Some  it  as  ilistirictly  forbids  to  have  to 
do  with  3(!ienee,  and  enjoins  to  work  in  other  si)here8 
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for  whicJi  they  are  better  fitted  and  in  which  they  ean 
labour  without  neglecting  the  claims  of  common  life. 
But  it  exempts  none  from  the  obligation  to  consider 
seriously  what  the  claims  of  religion  on  them  are,  and 
how  they  stand  in  relation  to  it,  for  the  law  of  duty  is 
itself  so  identified  with  that  obligation  and  those 
claims  that  for  it  to  do  so  were  to  deny  itself.  Moral- 
ity and  religion  so  support  and  include  each  other 
that  they  are  not  separable.  Tlie  great  question,  What 
must  I  do  ?  How  can  I  live  and  act  as  I  ought  i — the 
question  which  of  all  otiiera  has  the  most  direct  and 
imperative  claims  on  every  man — is  at  once  a  relig- 
ious and  a  moral  one,  so  that  none  are  morally  free  to 
neglect  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  truth 
and  requirements  of  religion,  or  to  consider  it  other- 
wise than  ^vitll  all  the  care  and  earnestness  appro- 
priate to  a  practical  matter  of  primary  imiwrtance. 
If  there  be  a  God  there  is  one  to  whom  we  stand  in 
the  most  intimate  relations,  to  whom  we  must  be  un- 
der infinite  obligations,  and  to.  whose  will  our  lives 
and  actions  ought  to  l)e  conformed.  Ilence  to  en- 
deavour to  detennine  whether  God  be  or  not,  and  if 
lie  l»e  what  lie  is,  and  whether  and  how  He  has  man- 
ifested Himself,  and  how  He  is  related  to  us,  and 
what  He  retjuifes  of  us  as  the  rational  and  moral  l>e- 
ings  we  are,  is  a  clear  and  immediate  duty  which  no 
man  may  neglect,  or  perfunctorily  discharge,  without 
incurring  great  guilt  and  deser^'ing  great  shame. 

But  we  may  well  question  if  there  would  be  any 
anti-theological  agnostics  were  this  duty  faithfully 
performed.  Has  any  .si^ml  .sought  parly,  earnestly, 
and   in   a   reastuiable  way   for  God  witliout  finding 
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nim,  and  acquiring  some  measnre  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  the  anti-theological  agnostic  de- 
clares to  be  unattainable  i  Probably  not  one.  And 
certainly  the  distinctively  sceptical  way  of  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  questions  as  to  religious 
truth  is  a  foolish  and  wrong  way.  "  Scepticism 
(ij  <r*^«),"  says  Sextus,  "  is  a  faculty  or  metho«l 
of  iiKjuiry  which  comimres  and  which  opposes  in  all 
jxissible  ways  apparent  or  sensible  things  and  those 
which  are  perceived  by  the  understanding;  one  by 
means  of  which  we  arrive,  owing  to  the  equal  weight 
of  the  things  or  reasons  opposed,  first  to  suspension  i>f 
judgment,  and  then  to  exemption  from  trouble,  to 
tranquillity  of  soul."  Rather,  might  he  have  said, 
a  method  of  producing  intellectuttl  and  moral  paraly- 
sis, and  go  dcadness  of  soul.  It  hns  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  method  of  scientific  inquiry.  And  it 
is  much  more  inapplicable  in  practical  life.  We  are 
Wind  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  what  seem  to  be  duties 
are  duties;  but  dutiejp  once  recognised  are  not  to  be 
neglected  or  imperfectly  performed  while  we  go  wan- 
dering in  all  directions  in  quest  of  reasons  which  may 
counterbalance  those  that  seem  to  show  them  to  be 
duties.  Truth  and  duty  l)oing  once  in  any  measiiro 
seen,  our  chief  business  in  regard  to  them  is  to  follow 
them  up,  to  try  to  know  them  better,  and  to  realise 
them  as  fully  as  we  can  in  our  minds  and  lives, — not 
to  go  on  devising  and  collecting  objections  to  them 
until  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  them  from  their  op- 
posjtes.  and  so  can  persuade  ourselves  tliat  we  need 
not  trouble  (lurselves  aboiit  tJiem.  The  man  who,  in 
presence  of  the  evidence  for  a  God  of  power,  wisdom, 
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and  ngbt«>iisrjes9  preseutcd  by  tlie  physical  universe, 
by  the  lituiiiiii  niiiid,  by  the  wondrous  history  of  our 
race,  an<l  especially,  perhaps,  by  its  religious  history, 
cuhiiinating  ua  that  does  in  Christianity,  instead  of 
attending  to  it  with  serious  and  impartial  mind,  goes 
gathering  up  such  poor  and  slight  objections  to  it  as 
sceptics  have  been  able  to  adduce,  and  tries  to  per- 
suade himself  that  their  united  weight  is  equal  to  the 
uiighly  sum  of  the  Divine  self-manifestation,  is  great- 
ly to  lie  pitied,  but  also  much  to  be  blamed.  His 
method  of  procedure  is  rationally  and  morally  wrong. 
It  is  a  method  which  anti-theological  agnostics  have 
not  infrequently  followed. 

In  connection  with  the  point  to  which  our  attention 
is  now  directed,  the  distinction  on  which  Dr.  Chal- 
mers loved  to  expatiate — the  distinction  between  the 
etiiics  and  the  objects  of  theologj' — is  indubitably  real 
and  of  tlie  greatest  importance.  The  mere  probabil- 
ity tliat  there  is  a  God  lays  us  under  the  strongest 
obligation  to  seek  II im  with  earnestness  in  every  way 
within  our  reach.  If  lie  may  lie  known  it  is  criminal 
in  us  not  to  know  Him.  Ignorance  of  Him  may  be 
only  less  reprehensible  than  conscious  impiety.  I 
refer  my  readers  to  Dr.  Chahners'  own  pages.' 


IV. 


TU£    WILL       AND         THE     WISU 


TO     BELIEVE 


I  have  not  put  forward  in  the  preceding  observa- 
tions any  plea  for  a  less  careful  or  strict  investiga- 
tion of  the  claims  of  religion  than  of  other  things. 
To  have  done  so  would  ha%'e  shown  distrust  of  relig- 
ion and  Iieen  wrong  in  itself.     Although  belief  in  re- 

>  See  dulmer*!  yitiural  TktoUt^,  ch.  i.,  iL 
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ligion  may  he  iimiv  inijxjrtant  than  lielicf  in  aught, 
else,  and  iilthoiigli  we  may  not  unnaturally  desire  to 
believe  what  promises  to  be  so  beneticial  to  us  as  pure 
religion,  it  docs  not  follow  that  we  should  believe  it 
without  adequate  scrutiny.  All  religion  uot  self-cou- 
seious  of  falsehood  challenges  inquiry,  and  will  not 
object  to  inquiry  being  searching  provided  it  be 
honest. 

Professor  William  James  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
have  written  ingeniously  and  attractively,  the  former 
on  "  The  Will  to  Believe"  and  the  latter  on  ''  The 
Wish  to  Believe,"  and  in  doing  so  have  emphasised 
some  important  truths;  but  I  cannot  ascribe  as  much 
power  or  right  to  "  willing  "  and  "  wishing  "  in  rela- 
tion to  "  Itelicf  "  as  they  seem  to  di».  The  view  taken 
of  "  will  "  by  Professor  James  apjiears  to  me  to  wrap 
the  subject  he  discusses  in  a  distorting  and  confusing 
haze.  A  "  will  "  virtually  identified  with  our  "  non- 
intellectual  "  or  ''  passional  nature  "  is  not  real  will, 
not  will  either  in  its  ordinary  or  its  projM?r  psycho- 
logical acceptation,  and  its  relationship  to  belief  must 
Ik?  on  the  wlmle  very  different  from  that  of  will,  prop- 
erly understood,  to  belief.  Will — volition  or  cona- 
tion— has  often  a  great  influence  on  belief,  but  it 
never  aflfects  it  directly.  There  is  no  such  act  of 
mind  jxissible  as  willing  to  Itelievr  what  docs  not 
seem  to  be  true  or  promise  to  give  pleasure,  or,  in 
oilier  words,  which  seems  destitute  of  any  reason  or 
evidence  for  its  being  deemed  true  or  good.  By  will- 
ing we  can  give  attention  to  a  subject,  study  it  long 
and  earne.-Atlv  or  onlv  bnstilv  and  suwrliciallv,  and  in 
appropriate  or  inappropriate'ways,  but  we  cannot  by 
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any  cjccrtion  of  will  force  rmrsolvos  to  believe  any 
projxisitioii  on  any  subjoct  iKnoiul  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  evidence  for  it.  There  is  no  mere  "  will  to 
believe  ";  a  merely  willed  belief  is  a  sham  belief,  no 
real  Ijelief.  Ur.  James  rightly  tells  us  that  religious 
belief  is  of  supreme  im|Kjrtauce ;  that  it  presents  to 
u»  a  momentous  option ;  that  the  option  is  a  forced 
one;  that  seeptieism  is  not  avoidauep  of  ojition  but  is 
option  of  a  certain  particular  kind  of  risk ;  and  that 
the  agnostic  advice  to  keep  the  willing  nature  out  of 
the  game  is  an  imiwssible  one,  seeing  that  not  to  de- 
cide is  itself  tr>  deciih',  just  like  deciding  yea  or  no, 
and  attended  with  the  same  risks;  but  tlie  inference 
which  he  draws  from  these  important  considerations 
— the  inference  that  we  not  only  lawfully  may  but 
must  decide  in  the  case  of  such  belief  not  on  intel- 
lectual but  on  passional  grounds — is  neither  true  nor 
relevant-  Why  must  we  so  decide  i  Because,  says 
Dr.  James,  there  are  cases  where  ge7iuine  options  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  decided  on  in- 
tellectual groiuids.  He  has  not  shown,  however,  that 
there  are  any  such  cases.  In  professing  to  do  ao  he 
ha.**  oven  made  the  mistake,  truly  extraordinary  in  so 
eminent  a  psychologist,  of  substituting  throughout  for 
options  of  belief,  which  would  alone  be  relevant,  op- 
tions of  action,  which  are  utterly  irrelevant.  Will  is 
essentially  action.  It  only  indirectly  influences  be- 
lief. To  ]X)int  to  instances  where  men  will  to  act  al- 
though the  likelihood  of  their  acting  successfully  be 
small  is  not  in  the  least  a  pnwf  of  their  acting  in 
tliese  instances  on  passional,  not  intellectual,  grounds. 
A  man,  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  perceives 
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that  his  chances  of  being  able  by  selfs?xertion  to  es- 
cape destruction  are  only  as  one  to  a  hundred,  has  not 
only  reason  for  the  most  energetic  action  but  far  more 
reason  than  one  who  perceives  tiuit  his  chances  of  es- 
cape are  as  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred.  Certainly  will- 
ing, as  Dr.  James  says,  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  game 
of  lielieving.  hut  as  certainly  it  cannot  force  the  mind 
to  believe  what  presents  to  it  no  appearance  of  evi- 
dence. The  part  which  willing  has  in  the  game  is 
this:  the  mind  can  either  will  to  follow  along  the 
paths  on  which  the  light  of  truth  shines,  and  in  which 
alone  therefore  right  Iwlief  cun  lie  attained,  or  will  to 
deviate  from  them,  and  so  wander  into  regions  of 
darkness  and  delusion.  Through  a  right  use  of  his 
will  a  man  may  arrive  at  certitude  as  to  the  highest 
truths  his  spiritual  nature  needs,  and  hy  the  abuse  of^ 
it  he  may  remain  ignorant  of  them  or  become  a  dis- 
believer in  tliem. 

As  regards  "  the  wish  to  believe,"  it  is  tnie  that  we 
are,  as  a  rule,  easily  persuaded  to  believe  what  we 
wish  to  lielieve.  The  wish  that  anything  be  true  is 
often  father  to  the  thought  that  that  thing  is  true. 
Tlie  most  candid  minds  cannot  avoid  desiring  that 
certain  beliefs  may  he  found  true  and  others  not. 
And  for  that  they  are  not  to  he  blamed,  seeing  that 
it  is  inevitable.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  all  candid  minds  not  to  let  their  wi.'ihes,  their 
inclinations,  pass  with  them  as  reasons  for  belief, and 
so  unduly  to  influence  their  judgments.  "  The  wi.sh 
to  believe,"  s^)  fur  from  being  with  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  intelleetual  honesty  a  reason  for  believing 
what  he  wishes,  is  a  reason  for  his  being  specially 
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careful  and  cautious  in  his  inquiries  as  to  whether 
what  he  wishes  to  believe  be  really  true  or  not  "  If," 
wTitea  Archbishop  Wbateley,  "  a  mode  of  effectual 
and  si>eedy  cure  Ix?  projxised  to  a  sick  man,  he  camiot 
hut  wish  tliat  the  result  of  his  inquiries  coneerning  it 
may  be  a  well-founded  conviction  of  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  tlie  remedy  prescrilied.  It  would  be  no 
mark  of  wisdom  to  be  indifferent  to  the  restoration  of 
health,  hut  if  his  wishey  should  lead  him  (aa  is  fre- 
quently the  caae)  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  the 
remedy  without  any  jnst  frronnds  for  it,  lie  would  de- 
servedly l>e  taxed  with  folly.  In  like  manner,  a  good 
man  will  indeed  wish  to  find  the  evidence  of  the 
Christian  religion  satisfactory,  but  will  weigh  the 
evidence  more  carefully  on  account  of  the  imjiortanco 
of  (he  question."  Taking  this  view,  I  cannot  hut 
think  that  those  who  say  "  believe  what  yon  wish," 
"  liflieve  what  is  in  the  line  of  your  needs,"  "  Ivelieve 
that  life  is  worth  living,  and  your  lielief  will  liolp 
create  the  fact,"  give  imj>erfoet  and  dangerous  advice, 
and  instead  of  helping  to  refute  the  agnostic  play  into 
his  hands.  Believe  in  the.  line  of  your  duties  would 
lie  a  better  advice,  but  Ixittcr  liccause  duties  imply 
clear  and  imjierative  perceptifms  of  reason.  A  rea- 
soned pessimist  cannot  be  a  voluntary  optimist.  A 
merely  willed  l)plipf  that  "  life  is  worth  living,"  were 
such  iK'lief  |xissil>]e,  would  not  help  to  create  the  fact. 
No  belief  not  inclusive  of  a  sense  of  resting  on  truth 
can  produce  good. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
such  passional  and  ethical  causes  of  anti-thcnlogical 
agnosticism  aa  those  which  have  now  been  indicated. 
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I  am  quite  roady  to  grant  that  there  arc  anti-theolog 
ieal  agnttstics  whose  agnosti<'isin  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  their  oj)cration;  and  that  they  account  more  di- 
rectly and  extensively  for  reUgioiis  indifference  and 
obtuseness  than  for  anti-religious  acepticisui.  Genu- 
ine agn«jstics,  even  when  they  relegate  religious  truth 
to  the  region  of  the  uuknuwable,  are  never  men  di-- 
void  of  curiifsity  as  to  religious  truth,  and  seldom  men 
devoid  of  susceptibility  to  religious  influences.  It  is 
jiiithctie,  indeed,  to  (ibsen-e  how  many  of  them  strug- 
gle to  retain,  or  cannot  forego,  the  reUgious  sentiments 
which  they  have  sought  to  show  have  no  foundation 
or  warrant  in  reason  or  fact;  how  many  of  them  are 
religious  in  heart  and  life  in  spite  of  their  anti-religious 
agnostieisui  of  intellect.  Passional  and  ethical  causes, 
however,  of  the  kind  indicated,  Iiave  unquestionably 
been  real  and  powerful  causes  of  anti-religious  agnos- 
ticism. ^^^ultever  tends  to  make  men  invspiritual, 
worldly,  selfish,  is  favourable  to  it;  all  that  tends  to 
raise  them  above  unspirituality,  worldliness,  selfish- 
ness, is  unfavourable;  and  the  strongest  of  all  agnostic 
forces — the  ime  great  safeguard  of  humanity  against 
tlie  general  or  final  h-iiiiiqili  of  an  anti-religious  aji 
nosticism — is  none  oliicr  than  the  redemptive  power 
f>f  the  fiospel  of  Christ  nuniifeste<l  in  the  strengthen- 
ing, purifying,  and  eniioliling  of  the  characters  and 
lives  of  individuals  and  nations. 
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All  questions  roganling  agnosticism  as  to  religion  are 
conncc'tcil  t-itlior  with  knowledge  m-  lielief,  fnnl  imisrt 
always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  witli 
IkjIIi.  I  shall  attempt  to  deal  wifli  siicli  agnusticism, 
in  the  tirst  place,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  hehef. 
There  are  few  suhjectw  more  worthy  of  stiuly  than 
belief.  The  power  of  belief,  trne  or  fal^e,  for  good 
or  evil,  is  iiicalcidable.  Individnal  diameter  largely 
dciK'nds  on  pei-sonal  belief.  History  liaj*  been  mainly 
just  %vhat  eoninion  belief  has  made  it.  So  long  as 
men's  beliefs  as  to  things  were  regulated  not  by 
evidence  but  by  authority  there  could  he  no  science. 
AV'hcre  there  is  a  servile  faith  in  the  heart  there  can- 
not be  freedom  in  outward  relations.  "While  a  people 
'  believes  itself  to  have  been  divinely  divided  into  castes 
it  must  be  the  victim  of  injustice  and  opjircs-sion; 
while  it  believes  [xilygamy  to  ho  a  divinely  authorised 
institution  it  cannot  reap  the  fruits  of  domestic  virtue. 
Trnth  lielieved  alone  makes  a  jn^ojih'  truly  enlight- 
ened, free,  and  moral.  All  the  religions  of  the  world 
have  sprung  from  a  few  momentous  beliefs;  and  all 
the  civilisations  of  the  world  have  originated  in  its 
religions. 

It  is  especially  incimibent  on  both  the  philosopher 
and  the  theologian  to  seek  to  have  correct  views  nR 
to  belief. 
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I.    THEOBIIS    AS    TO    BELXEf 

The  worth  of  a  pliiloaophy,  it  U  now  universally 
recognised,  greatly  depends  on  what  is  commonly 
called  ita  Epistemology, — its  theory  of  the  import, 
validity,  liuiit.-i,  an(i  conditions  of  knowledge.  But 
a  theory  of  knowledge  cannot  be  worked  out  apart 
from  a  theory  of  belief.  The  validity  of  knowledge 
and  the  legitimacy  of  belief  are  themes  which  cannot 
be  rationally  disjoined.  The  question.  Within  what 
limits  is  human  knowledge  possible  <  is,  if  not  virtu- 
ally identical  with,  certainly  inseparable  from,  the 
question,  What  are  the  limits  of  legitimate  belief? 
And  the  question,  On  what  conditions  is  human 
knowledge  attainable?  is,  in  like  manner,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  certainly  inseparable  from,  the  question, 
What  conditions  must  we  conform  to  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  believe?  In  a  word,  a  dwtrine  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  doctrine  of  belief  are  not  so  much  two 
distinct  doctrines  as  two  sides  or  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  doctrine, — a  doctrine  which  may  be  called, 
with  almost  equal  propriety,  either  Epistemology  or 
Pisteology. 

But  religious  science,  theology,  while  intimately 
related  to  philosophy  as  a  whole,  is  to  no  other  part 
of  it  so  intimately  related  as  to  that  which  concerns 
itself  with  epistemological  or  pisteological  problems. 
Everj'  fonn  of  theology  assnmes  and  implies  a  doc- 
trine of  the  limits  and  conditions  of  knowledge  and 
belief.  If  a  theologian  of  the  present  day  show  him- 
self unconscious  of  this  fact  one  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  he  has  been  bom  out  of  due  season  and 
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should  surelv  liave  livrd  in  some  former  age  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  mutter  of  comparative  iuditfereuee 
whether  a  tlieologian  regard  his  theory  of  knowledge 
and  belief  as  an  introduction  to  his  system  of  theology 
or  as  a  part  of  it;  hut  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence that  he  shonld  see,  and  see  clearly,  that  if  an 
introduction  it  is  an  indispensable  one,  and  one  which 
slunihl  vindicate  the  method  and  principles  of  all  his 
rfubseqiient  procedure;  and  that  if  a  part  it  is  a  funda- 
mental part,  the  very  basis  on  which  the  whole  stnict- 
ure  he  would  rear  must  stand.  Theology  can  only 
make  gocMl  its  right  even  to  existence  through  the 
refutation  of  various  widespread  theories  of  belief  and 
knowledge. 

The  theologian  requires  to  have  a  theory  of  belief. 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  have  merely  «  theory 
of  religious  Itelief,  or  of  speciheally  Christian  belief, 
such  as  some  theologians  have  sought  to  provide.  Not 
enitugli  for  this  aiin])]e  reason  that  religious  l)elief  is 
only  a  form  of  belief,  and  Christian  faith  only  a  still 
more  special  form  of  it;  and  consequently  that  what- 
ever is  either  true  or  false  of  belief  as  such  must  be 
so  likewise  of  all  religious  belief  and  of  all  Christian 
faith.  However  mucli  more  there  may  be  in  any  of 
the  forms  of  belief  than  there  is  in  its  general  nature, 
there  cannot  reasonably  Iw  attributed  to  them  any- 
thing which  is  inconsistent  with  that  nature.  A  theo- 
lop^an  who  opjioses  to  an  obnoxious  general  theory 
either  of  belief  or  cognition  a  specifically  religions  or 
Christian  one  shows  an  utter  want  of  perspicacity. 
Fntil  he  has  displaced  the  obnoxious  general  theory 
with  a  satisfactory  general  one  there  is  no  room  or 
standing-ground  for  his  special  theory. 
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It  is  iKit  tlieti  wiili  exclusively  religions  bt-lief  but 
with  belief  itself  iu  relatiou  to  religiou  and  to  scepti- 
cism us  regards  religion  that  we  have  here  to  concern 
ourselves. 

Belief  is,  however,  an  essential  element  in  religion. 
Wlicrever  tliere  if*  religion  there  is  at  the  root  of  it  a 
Ix'liijf  in  what  itiuv  be  I'alli'il  the  Oiviuf.  All  religion 
i.s  iHtiiidcd  on  such  U-licf.  It  uniy  be  dissociated  from 
truth  and  knowledge  but  not  from  belief.  The  mul- 
titude of  wor8hij>s  in  the  world  represents  a  corre- 
sptmiling  multitntle  of  lieliefs.  The  character  of  any 
jiarticular  vvorwliip  is  an  expression  of  the  belief  en- 
tertained regarding  t!ie  object  of  worship.  The  lowest 
religion  asj  well  as  the  highest  iiriplics  in  the  minds  of 
those  influenced  by  it  .some  sort  of  creed  which  elicits 
their  feelings  and  determines  their  actions.  Theism 
is  the  l)elief  tliat  there  is  one  God,  the  ever-living 
Creator  of  the  universe  and  Father  of  spirits.  Pan- 
theism is  the  lielicf  in  the  essential  identity  ami  in- 
separability of  God  and  the  universe.  Polytheism  is 
the  Udicf  in  many  Wings  deemed  divine  by  tho.se  who 
worshiji  them.  Belief  ))eing  thus  the  condition  of  all 
religion,  and  cunseqiiently  of  all  theology,  a  tlieorv  or 
study  of  belief  naturally  precedes  al!  tfieology,  all 
scientific  study  of  religion. 

The  term  belief  may  be  u.sed  either  in  a  subjective 
or  an  objective  sense:  either  nf  the  mental  act,  the 
state  of  consciousness  so-called,  or  of  what  is  Mieved, 
be  it  a  fact  or  proposition,  a  person  or  creed.  In 
N.T.  and  ecclesiastical  (ireek  the  tenii  viari^  is 
similarly  andiiguous.  For  example,  throughout  the 
Gosi)el8  it  is  ordy  foimd  in  a  subje<*tive  sense,  while 
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in  the  Acts  of  the  Ajxtstles  ami  tin-  Kjiislles  it  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  un  objective  sense  as  tu  have  led 
some  critics  to  maintain  that  the  preaching  uf  the 
Apostles  was  essentially  different  from  that  of  Christ. 
So  in  theological  Latin  (ides  nuiy  mean  either  fides 
qua  cmlilur  or  fidra  quw  crvditnr.  And  German 
theologians  in  treating  of  Glauhe  often  so  arbitrarily 
interuhaiig*',  coinhine,  or  confns*'  the  two  siguitications 
of  the  term  us  to  make  tlieir  dissertations  ahnost 
worthless.  Therefore  let  me  say  that  here  I  am  treat- 
ing of  belief  only  in  its  primary  and  alone  strictly 
jirojior  sense — its  suhjectivc  signification. 

liciief  is  a  [leculiar  state  of  mind,  a  kin<l  of  t-on- 
si'ious  experience,  wliich  it  is  not  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  various  other  states  of  mind  or  kinds  of 
conscifius  e.vpericnce.  It  is  distinct,  for  instance, 
from  any  {tarticular  kind  fif  knowledge,  itiasmuch  as 
it  accompanies  every  kind  <>f  knowledge  and  extends 
even  far  beyond  the  liounds  of  knowledge.  And  yet, 
as  will  l»e  shown  in  due  tinse,  it  has  often  been 
both  identified  with  and  opposed  to  knowledge  in 
various  ways  preventive  of  clear  iuid  just  views  of 
religion. 

There  is,  perhajis,  n(»  function  id*  mind  so  easily 
distinguishable  from  belief  as  imagination.  Generally 
they  are  separated.  Only  in  exceptional  and  piilho 
logical  conditions,  as  in  dreaming,  hallucination,  aud 
insanity,  does  iinagiiuitiou  become  so  confused  in  con- 
sciousness with  sense,  intellection,  and  feeling,  as  to 
draw  to  itself  lielief,  sn  that  its  creations  and  sug- 
gestions seem  realities. 

From   feeling  also  belief  is  distinct.     Feeling  in 
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itaelf — feeling  apart  froai  all  perception  and  intel- 
lection— is  a  pnrelj  subjective  affection,  having  even 
no  reference  to  an  object.  Belief,  on  the  contrary, 
has  always  reference  to  an  object.  It  is  always  l>elief 
of  or  about  something.  And  we  may  believe  things 
niuTlated  to  our  feelings.  Space,  time,  number,  and 
their  projierties  are  objects  of  belief,  and  supply  the 
contents  of  whole  systems  of  belief,  without  directly 
exciting  any  feelings. 

Belief  is,  further,  neither  desire  nor  volition.  Both 
desire  and  volition  presuppose  belief  and  often  power- 
fully react  on  belief,  but  they  are  specifically  distinct 
from  it  in  at  least  one  marked  respect.  Desire  and 
volition  alike  tend  towards  an  end.  A  striving  tow- 
ards an  end,  and  therewith  some  reference  to  the 
future,  are  essential  to  both.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
belief;  it  refers  (o  being  or  not-being,  to  being  so  or 
being  otherwise,  and  may  rest  entirely  in  the  present 
or  past. 

Belief  is  a  primordial  fact  of  consciousness.  The 
mind  brings  with  it  into  the  world  the  capacity  of 
believing,  just  as  it  brings  with  it  the  capacity  of 
feeling.  The  first  acts  of  consciousness  involve  it  not 
less  than  the  latest.  It  is  a  simple,  ultimate,  and 
consequently  unanalysable  mental  state.  It  cannot 
be  decomposed  because  it  hii:<  not  been  compoiUKleil. 
All  attempts  to  show  that  belief  has  grown  out  of 
more  rudimentary  conscious  states  and  may  be  re- 
solved into  more  elementary  mental  constituents  may 
safely  be  held  to  have  failed. 

We  are  not  to  infer  from  belief  being  thus  simple 
tliat  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  it  must  be  easily 
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attainaltle.  Sncli  is  certainh'  nut  the  case.  Tlie 
simple  elements  of  iiiind,  like  the  simple  elements 
of  chemistry,  demanJ  from  those  who  would  become 
thoroughly  acciuainted  with  them  protracted  and  ex- 
tensive investigations.  A  thorough  knowlwlge  of  any 
one  of  tliem  supposes  a  knowledge  of  all  of  them. 
They  enter  in  different  ways  and  proportions  into  a 
multitude  of  compounds,  and  how  they  do  so  is  a 
verj'  large  subject  for  study.  To  know  fully  what 
Vielief  is  we  should  recpiire  to  know  far  more  about 
its  connection  with  thought,  feeling,  emotion,  desire, 
and  volition,  and  how  it  contributes  to  constitute  and 
niodifv  the  complex  manifestations  of  mind  in  the 
individual  and  in  history,  than  psycliology  has  yet 
discovered.  The  more  necessary  is  it  for  ua,  there- 
fore, to  treat  of  it  only  so  far  as  the  end  we  have  in 
view  demands. 

Hume  was,  perhaps,  the  first  agnostic  to  recognise 
that  he  required  an  agnostic  theory  of  Ixdief.  The 
Greek  sceptics  and  their  successors  had  Ix'foro  Hume 
clearly  seen  that  the}-  were  bound  ti>  discredit  beliefs 
of  all  kinds,  and  they  attempted  to  do  so  by  tracing 
them  to  non-rational  causes,  by  representing  them  as 
contradictorv  of  one  another  immediately  or  in  their 
conseipiences,  and  by  calling  in  question  their  alleged 
criteria,  &c.  The  more  they  might  seem  to  succeed, 
however,  in  theso  efforts,  the  more  inexplicable  they 
made  the  very  existence  of  belief  to  appear,  seeing 
that  belief  is  of  its  very  nature  an  assumption  and 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  knowledge  and  truth. 
Belief  in  its  essential  being  is  a  much  more  formid- 
able obstacle  to  a  rational  acceptance  of  scepticism 
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tlian  anything  in  the  characters  of  particular  beliefs 
or  in  the  differences  of  kinds  of  belief.  Hence  Hume 
as  a  sceptic  sliowed  both  perspicacity  and  consistency 
in  !<eeking  for  a  theory  of  belief  itself,  and  snch  a 
theory  as  would  at  once  explain  and  explain  away  the 
reference  to  knowledge  and  truth  which  is  the  most 
distinctive  i>eculiarity  of  belief.  That  was  precisely 
what  ho  attempted  to  accomplish.  Reminding  his 
readers  that  "  Iwlief  has  never  yet  been  explained  by 
any  philosopher,"  he  proceeded  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  his  own, — a  thoroughly  agnostic  one.  Beliefs, 
according  to  his  contention,  are  distingtiishe«l  from 
non-beliefs,  from  imaginations,  not  by  any  real  or 
supposed  apprehension  of  e\'idence  but  by  vivacity  or 
strength  of  conceptions  or  impression.^.  The  liveli- 
ness of  the  former  is  the  sole  difference  l)etween  them 
and  the  latter.  "  We  must  not  be  contented  with 
saying  that  the  vi\ndness  of  the  idea  pro<luces  the 
belief,  we  must  maintain  that  they  are  individually 
the  same."  "  The  lielief  or  assent  which  always 
attends  the  memory  and  senses  is  nothing  but  the 
vivacity  of  those  perceptions  tliey  represent,  and  this 
alone  distinguishes  them  from  imagination." 

The  explanation  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  pro- 
ceeds on  a  manifest  ignoring  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  fact  professedly  explained.  But  it  is  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  account  for  anything  by  implicitly  denying 
it  to  be  what  it  is.  Belief  is  found  only  as  lielicf  of 
what  ap{)ears  to  Ik"  true;  never  as  anything  else.  To 
begin  by  referring  it  to  mere  vivacity  and  force  of 
concejrtions  is,  consetiuently,  to  refer  it  to  w)iat  it 
never  is,  iti  ord^r  lo  infer  U  not  to  be  what  it  alwai/s 
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appears  io  he.  In  a  wonl,  it  is  to  start  h\  iniplicitly 
denying  what  is  distinctive  of  and  eascntinl  in  lielief 
as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  with  a  view  to  being  able 
explicitly  to  conclude  that  the  fact  is  an  illusion. 

Further,  imagination,  which  is  unaccom])auied  by 
In-lief,  is  often  Jivciier  and  stronger  than  iiifinury, 
which  is  accompanied  by  it.  The  evidences  on  which 
we  assent  to  tniths  or  facts  often  make  feebler  im- 
pressions on  us  than  the  objects  present  only  to  our 
phantasies.  Fnnu  the  pages  of  Dickens  w-e  get  live- 
lier ideas  of  Sam  Weller  and  Oliver  Twist  than  we 
get  of  the  Saxon  or  Svvaliian  nionarchs  from  those  of 
the  most  critical  historians;  but  we  do  not  on  that  ac- 
count believe  in  the  fictitious  personages  or  disbelieve 
in  the  historical  ones.  The  inijiressions  received  from 
witnessing  a  great  drama  well  acted  are  dec])  and 
strong,  luit  they  are  not  beliefs  in  any  sane  mature 
mind.  Hume's  psychology  of  belief  was  hopelessly 
at  fault  in  confounding  tlic  sense  of  reality  which 
iningination  may  jjroduee  with  that  whicli  evidence 
I)roduccs.  Tt  went  far  in  the  way  of  effacing  the  linf 
of  distinction  between  history  and  p<H'trv.  Hence, 
jx'rhajxs,  we  may  ajipropriatcly  close  onr  review  of 
it  with  the  following  sonnet  of  Charles  I''.  Johnson 
on  these  twain,  "History  and  Poetry": — 

"  Three  men  seem  real  as  Iivingr  men  we  know 
The  Florentine,  whose  face,  woe-worn  iinil  ilark, 
Rossetti  drew  ;  the  Norman  Duke,  '.so  stark 

Of  iirm  that  none  hut  him  iiiiijht  rlruw  liis  Ik>w,  ' 

And  'Kpntie  Shnkespeare,'  though  eiishnniiled  so 
In  his  own  thouRht,  that  some  men  cunnot  rnark 
The  Houl  his  Iwok  n'veals,  as  when  n  lark 

Sing)!  from  u  cloud,  unseen  by  men  tH'low. 
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But  still  more  real  than  thene  seem  other  three 
Who  never  walked  on  earth  ;  "  Hiiuilet  the  Dane '  ; 
The  'noble  Moor  '  ;  thei-niel  Scottish  thane, 

Aiubitioti's  thnill.     How  striuige  that  they  should  be. 
Though  nought  but  flgiueiits  of  the  {xjet's  brain. 

Instinct  with  life,  and  yet  wore  real  thiui  he.'* ' 

James  Mill,  under  the  influence  of  Iluine  and 
Hartley,  wae  led  to  attach  to  the  association  of  ideas 
an  even  excessive  importance  for  the  explanation  of 
mental  phenomena.  Among  Ins  applications  of  it 
was  an  attempt  to  improve  on  Hmne's  theory  of  tiie 
genesis  of  belief.  He  agreed  with  Uume  in  holding 
that  there  was  no  generic  distinction  between  a  case 
of  belief  and  a  case  of  imagination.  He  did  not, 
however,  deem  it,  like  Hume,  sutticient  to  represent 
them  as  merely  instances  of  more  and  less  livelv 
imi>ression.  He  further  sought  to  trace  the  diffi^r- 
ence  as  regards  liveliness  of  impression  between  cases 
of  belief  and  cases  of  mere  imagination  to  a  corre- 
sponding but  deeper  difference  between  them  as  re- 
gards strength  of  association.  The  difference  in  the 
strength  of  the  association  between  a  ease  of  belief 
and  a  case  of  imagination  is,  according  to  him,  what 
ultimately  differentiates  them  from  each  other.  "  To 
l)elieve  a  succession  or  co-existence  between  two  facts 
is  only  to  have  the  ideas  of  the  two  facts  so  strongly 
and  closely  associated  that  we  cannot  help  having  the 
one  idea  when  we  have  the  other."  In  a  word,  all 
kinds  of  belief  may  be  reduced  to  cases  of  indissoluble 
association. 

It  was  thus  that  James  ^ill  endeavoured  to  ac- 

•  TtmpU  Bar,  toL  96,  Ko.  38S,  p.  Sft. 
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count  for  belief;  and  the  attempt,  although  of  a 
character  as  agnostic  in  tendency  as  Iliune's  own, 
was  one  which  it  was  both  natural  and  legitimate 
for  hiin  to  make.  It  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  as 
every  attempt  to  trace  belief  to  the  inseparable  as- 
sociation of  ideas  cannot  fail  to  be.  Perceptions  of 
fact  must  precede  ideas,  and  perceptions  of  coimec- 
tions  of  fact  associations  of  ideas.  But  belief  accom- 
panies all  the  perceptions  of  facts  and  their  connec- 
tions which  are  needed  to  account  for  associations  of 
itleas,  and  cannot  therefore  be  their  effect.  Further, 
one  may  surely  believe  one  thing  or  idea  before 
associating  two  or  more.  The  continuous  association 
of  two  ideas  does  not  make  either  of  them  iielicved. 
There  may  be  as  much  closeness  of  association  where 
there  is  no  belief  as  where  there  is.  The  ideas  of 
Jupiter  and  of  Juno  are  at  least  as  closely  associated 
as  those  of  the  Enq^ror  and  Empress  of  Germany, 
yet  only  the  latter  two  personages  are  objects  of 
belief. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  writers  of  the  associa- 
tionist  school  have  failed  to  make  out  that  there  is 
any  such  inseparable  association  of  ideas  as  they  con- 
tend for.  There  are,  indeed,  ideas  which  are  insep- 
arably connected — e.g.,  cause  and  effect,  whole  and 
part,  colour  and  extension.  Such  ideas  are  always 
thought  of  together  and  cannot  be  thought  of  apart; 
they  are  indissolnbly  conjoined.  The  asaociationist, 
however,  does  not  mean  by  tbe  inseparable  associa- 
tion of  ideas  merely  their  indissoluble  conjunction, 
their  inseparable  connection.  He  means  further  that 
their  conjunction  is  one  which  has  grown  to  be  in- 
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dissoluble;  that  their  couuection  ia  one  which  asso- 
ciation has  made  to  be  insfparable.  And  there  his 
hvjKjthesis  coiuplctclj  breaks  down.  No  association- 
ist  has  shown  that  any  strictly  indissoluble  association 
hHs  grown  at  all;  that  any  of  the  ideas  which  cannot 
Ite  conceived  of  as  existing  apart  either  ever  did  exist 
apart  or  were  ever  able  to  he  thouglit  of  as  existing 
ajiart.  Wherever  then.'  is  any  evidence  of  ideas  hav- 
ing been  connected  by  a  process  of  association  there 
tlie  ideas  are  always  separable,  no  matter  how  frequent 
and  luiintermpted  may  have  been  their  recurrence. 
Wherever  any  two  ideas  arc  found  to  be  really  in- 
separably associated  they  will  also  be  found  to  have 
been  always  so;  to  have  never  been  even  conceivable 
apart;  and,  therefore,  not  to  liave  been  connected  by 
association  at  all.  Associationists  have  not  discov- 
ered a  single  case  uf  conjunction  undoubtedly  pio- 
duced  liy  association  which  has  be<Miiiie  inse|)arable. 
It  is  (inly  necessary  truth  that  links  ideas  iiidissolnbly' 
together.  In  a  word,  the  so-called  law  by  which 
associationists  have  professed  to  explain  belief  is  itself 
wholly  uiijjroved.' 

J.  S.  Mill  recognij«;d  that  his  father's  account  of 
the  origin  uf  belief  was  iinterialde,  and  that  belief 
nmsl  he  admitted  to  be  a  primordial  and  unanalys- 
able fact.  He  further  saw  that  a  distinction  ignored 
or  obscured  by  his  father  and  other  associationists, 
the  distinction  between  memory  and  imagination,  was 
an   idtimatc  one.     But  ho  fell  into  the  mistake  of 


'  Sop  in   Wind,  vol.  i. ,  Rrt    of  the  author  on 
and  the  Ongin  ot  Moral  Ideiu." 
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referrinp;  nil  lioiirf  to  nipiuorv  niul  cxi)eotafion.  lie 
might  rjitlier  liavo  referred  uU  iiieiiiory  and  expecta- 
tion to  Itelief,  89  memory  is  belief  in  tlie  past  and 
expeetaliuii  implies  belief  in  the  future.  Belief,  bow- 
ever,  !ifis  n  imicb  wider  spiipre  tliitn  botli  iiierimrv  iind 
expectation  taken  togetber.  It  does  not  refer  merely 
to  the  past  and  tlie  future.  There  is  belief  in  im- 
mediate present  experienee.  There  is  belief  in  nee- 
essary  or  what  may  l>c  failed  nnn-tempnral  truth. 
Belief  in  neither  of  these  forms  can  U-  Icgitiiuately 
reduced  or  referred  to  memory  or  expectation.  Hence 
lielief  as  such  is  neither  resolvable  nor  divisible  into 
memory  and  expectation. 


One  of  the  most  eminent  of  contemjmrary  psychol- 
ogists, Hr.  Bain,  has  discussed  the  miturc  of  In^lief 
at  considerable  length,  and  in  a  very  original  and 
instructive  way.  I  feel  unable  to  accept  the  general 
conclusions  at  which  lie  has  ari'ived.  At  the  same 
time,  1  am  sensible  that  but  for  bis  iuipiirv  my  own 
views  regarding  the  subject  "f  it  would  have  been 
less  definite  than  they  are,  and  fully  recognise  that 
many  f>f  bis  observations  anil  illustrations  have  a  sug- 
gestivenes-s  and  value  which  aw  independent  of  bis 
generalisations. 

It  is  only  with  his  general  findings  as  to  the  nature 
of  belief,  however,  that  I  have  to  do.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  sunwned  up  tiius: — 

1°.  Action  is  the  basis  of  belief. 

2°.  It  is  also  the  ultimate  criterion  of  belief. 

•T^'.  Primitive  credulity  is  a  fundamental  fact  of 
belief. 
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4°.  Cognisance  of  the  order  of  nature  is  a  neces- 
sary element  in  belief.     And 

5°.  The  opposite  of  belief  is  not  disbelief  but 
doubt  or  unt'crtainty. 

Now,  it  seems  to  nie  that  all  these  prop<.Tsitions  are 
inaiTurate,  and  that  the  following  counter-proposi- 
tions are  true: — 

1°.  Belief  is  not  based  on  action  but  on  intellection. 

2°.  Action  or  preparedness  to  act  is  not  a  test  of 
belief  but  only  of  tidelity  to  certain  kinds  of  belief. 

3".  There  is  no  mental  fact  an.swering  to  what  Dr. 
Bain  calls  "  primitive  credulity." 

4'^.  Cognisance  of  the   order  of  nature  is  not  a' 
necessary  element  in  belief.     And 

6°.  The  opposite  of  l>elicf  is  neither  dislwlief  nor 
doubt  but  the  absence  of  belief. 

I>pt  us  glance  at  these  antagonistic  por4itions.  And, 
first,  as  to  the  basis  of  l)elief.  Dr.  Bain  very  justly 
opposes  the  identification  of  belief  with  cither  knowl- 
edge or  emotion,  and  also  does  good  service  in  mak- 
ing apparent  the  extent  and  efficicucv  of  its  infiuence 
on  the  whole  «|ipeti'nt  and  energising  nature  of  man. 
The  significan<'c  <if  Kdief  undoubtedly  largely  de- 
pends on  the  closeness  and  range  of  its  contact  with 
the  emotional  and  volitiomi!  jvrinciples  of  the  mind. 
It  owes  thereto  a  vast  amount  of  the  power  which  it 
exercises  in  individual  life  and  manifests  in  history. 
Yet  none  the  less  it  is,  I  think,  properly  regarded  by 
almost  all  psychologists  as  mainly  an  intellectual 
phenomenon.  Its  only  immediate  and  universal  an- 
tecedent is  judgment.  Its  root  is  thus  in  intelligence 
and  not  in  will  in  Dr.  Bain's  sense,  and  stil!  less  in 
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its  ordinary  ]if»v(-liologit'al  sense.  It  is  not  grounded 
in  action.  Action  iiupliea  belief.  There  is  no  prop- 
erly human  action  possible  or  conceivable  except 
action  based  on  belief.  But  this  is  sutttcient  to  show 
that  action  cannot  be  the  basis  of  V>clit'f.  It  cannot 
be  t!ic  foundation  of  its  own  foundiition.  Its  real 
basis  is  obvious.  It  is  intellection,— tnie  or  false 
judgment,  and  the  processes  which  lead  to  true  or 
false  judgment. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  contrary  positions  as  to  the 
criterion  or  test  of  belief.  According  to  Dr.  Bain, 
actinj;  or  preparedness  to  act  is  the  criterion.  A  belief 
is  not  a  mere  notion  but  a  state  of  mind  that  we  act 
or  would  be  likelij  to  act  on.  It  has  always  a  refer- 
ence, more  or  less  remote,  to  action;  and  that  it  has 
such  a  reference  is  what  entitles  it  to  be  termed  belief. 
Now,  I  admit  that  all  belief  may  have  stnne  sort  of 
reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  action;  or,  at  least, 
that  it  can  be  iniatriri('(l  to  have  some  such  reference: 
and  further  admit  that  readiness  to  act  is  the  best 
test  we  can  have  of  the  sincerity  of  beliefs  which 
directly  demand  practical  conformity.  But  I  cannot 
concede  more.  Readiness  to  act  is  dearly  no  cri- 
terion of  the  truth  of  belief,  f<jr  it  accompanies  false 
as  well  as  true  l)elief, — sheer  fanaticism  often  even 
more  than  the  faith  which  rests  wholly  on  reality, 
Xor  does  it  rliflFerentiate  belief  from  knowledge,  see- 
ing that  knowledge  in  common  with  belief  tends  to 
express  itself  in  action.  Nor  from  feeling  and  de- 
sire, the  references  of  which  to  acting  and  prepared- 
ness to  act  are  as  ol>vifius  and  direct  as  that  <if  belief. 
It  is,  in  fact,  no  criterion  of  belief  as  suck.    Beliof 
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per  sc  is  just  what  it  is  in  and  f<jr  consciousness,  and 
needs  no  external  criterion  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  mental  facts.  It  may  be  quite  eonii)letc  with- 
out prompting  to  or  prudueing  action.  Mere  "  head- 
belief  "  iiiny  be  as  truJv  belief  as  ""  heart-belief,"  and 
•yet,  instead  of  originating  like  the  latter  good  works 
and  virtuous  habits,  may  display  itself  only  iu  a  nar- 
row and  obstinate  opinioujitiveness.  Where  evil  pas- 
sions arc  strong  and  will  weak  there  uiay  be  a  real 
belief  in  moral  principles  yet  habitual  contravention 
of  them.  In  the  higher  spheres  of  being  at  least  we 
may  not  be  prepared,  or  even  disjwsod,  to  act  on 
what  we  believe.  Preparediies.s  to  act  is  there  the 
test  of  faith  in  a  person  or  of  fidelity  to  spiritual 
truth  and  mora!  duty,  but  not  a  criterion  of  lielief  as 
such.  And,  passing  to  lower,  ground,  n  man  who 
intelligently  follows  a  geometrical  demonstration 
cannot  fail  to  believe  its  conclusion  with  absolute 
conviction,  and  that  without  any  reference  to  action. 
Thru,  belief  in  )ijtst  events  makes  no  call  for  action. 
Dr.  Bain  himself  admits  this,  liut  represents  the  ad- 
mission as  consistent  with  acceptance  of  his  theory. 
He  tells  us  that  had  he  run  up  against  a  wall  yester- 
day to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  carriage  his  reason 
for  calling  his  conviction  of  having  done  so  a  belief 
and  not  a  men-  fiiitioii  wmild  be  the  feeling  that  "were 
there  any  likelihood  of  being  jammed  u|)  in  that  spot 
again  he  would  not  go  that  way  if  he  could  help  it." 
"  That  feeling,"  he  says,  "  is  quite  enough  to  show 
that,  in  believing  my  memory,  I  have  still  a  reference 
to  action  more  or  less  remote."  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  so,  for  the  feeling  would  have  no  existence 
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unk'ss  ilL'lilx'nilflv  L-voki-il  in  a  wiij  wliicli  tukt-a  away 
all  relevancy  fmiii  the  reference  to  action,  (.'an  it  be 
doubted  that  Dr.  Bain  would  trust  his  memory  even 
if  he  did  not  exercise  Lis  jmagimition  iu  the  way  de- 
scribed^ An  actual  "  jamming  "  of  the  kind  specified 
is  quite  enough  of  itself  to  produce-  a  belief  in  its 
occurrence  without  any  speculation  as  to  a  possible 
future  '*  jamming."  The  belief  in  what  hup|K'ncd  is 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  recollection  of  the  actual 
past  experience,  without  any  reference  to  a  similar 
possilde  future  experience. 

Xotwitlistaiiiling  the  f<»regoing  objections  to  Dr. 
Bain's  view  of  the  criterion  of  l)elief,  I  recognise  that 
there  is  a  large  measure  of  truth,  and  of  very  impor- 
tant truth,  in  il.  Belief  is  in  countless  cases  a  motive 
to  action,  and  in  such  cases  action  is  often  the  surest, 
and  sometimes  the  only,  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
belief.  The  couucctiou  between  belief  and  volition, 
faith  and  practice,  is  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
intunatc  kind,  and  the  correspondence  between  them 
18.  as  a  rule,  easily  traceable.  Where  there  is  a  weak 
and  hesitating  faith  there  cannot  be  a  strong  and 
consistent  life.  A  fully  assured  faith  is  a  nnghty 
power  even  when  divorced  from  knowledge.  Uut,  of 
course,  it  is  a  mightier  when  conjoined  with  it.  Mere 
faith  can  only  give  strength  to  act;  knowledge  alono 
supi)lies  the  truth  on  which  to  act;  ami  the  world  in 
which  we  live  is  one  wherein  all  effort  to  act  ou  what 
is  initrue  must  prove  to  have  been  wasted  energy. 

Thirdly,  refcreuce  has  t(»  be  made  to  the  "  primi- 
tive credidity  "  reckoned  by  Dr.  Bain  as  a  fun<la- 
mental  fact  of  belief.    Tn  taking  up  this  position  he 
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rather  strangely  follows  in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Ileiil, 
who,  in  order  to  explain  belief  in  testimony,  postu- 
lated two  instincts,  one  of  veracity  and  another  of 
credulity,  ^^^lat  Dr.  Bain  calls  '"  primitive  credu- 
lity "  is  an  instinct  closely  akin  to  the  latter,  but  of 
wider  range.  It  is  an  original  inclination  to  assent 
to  ever\ihin{j  without  suspicion;  aii  intuitive  ten- 
dency on  tlie  side  of  every  uncontradicted  experi- 
ence; "  an  initial  belie%'ing  impulse  of  the  mind, 
wiiich  errs  on  the  side  of  excess,  and  which,  if 
iiofhiiig  has  happened  to  check  it  in  a  particular  case, 
will  be  strong  enough  for  anything."  I  eutirely  dis- 
believe in  the  existence  of  any  such  principle.  The 
assuciationist  school  has  always  prided  itself  on  not 
unduly  iiiultiplying  "intuitive  tendencies";  and, 
und(>ul)ted]y,  t<i  postulate  such  a  tendency  unneces- 
sarily is  a  serioiis  mistake.  In  the  present  instance 
tlie  principle  [pustulated  appears  to  I)e  of  a  quite 
un|)hilos(iphic«i  character.  It  may  seem  to  explain 
any  and  every  thing  foolish  in  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  individuals  and  societies,  but  only  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  what  explanation  is.  No 
opinion  or  jtractice  is  accounted  for  by  merely  attrib- 
uting it  to  credulity.  Clearly  primitive  credidity 
cannot  explain  belief  itself.  Credulity  is  excess  of 
belief,  and  to  explain  belief  by  excess  of  belief  would 
show,  not  that  the  philosopher  win*  did  so  was  corre(!t 
in  his  explanation,  but  that  his  initial  believing  im- 
pulse had  lost  none  of  its  primitive  power.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  temporary  in- 
stinct to  l)elieve  everything  in  any  belief  or  credu- 
lousness  with  which  we  are  familiar.    "  We  begin  by 
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Lelicvirig  ovcrvtiiinp;  whatever  is  is  true."  So  says 
Dr.  Bain.  But,  in  fact,  we  begin  hy  believing  only  a 
ffw  things,  and  these  very  simple  and  certain  things, 
— Htiitcs  of  pleasure  and  pain,  primitive  cravings  and 
obtrusive  impressions  of  sense.  There  is  no  more 
credidity  in  a  child's  belief  of  the  realities  which  first 
affect  its  conscious  life  than  in  a  scientist's  belief  in 
the  results  of  his  invest igationa.  Nature  takes  charge 
of  our  earliest  education  and  lays  within  us  a  broad 
basis  of  belief  in  truth  before  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  falsehood.  Even  human  speech  and 
testimony  are,  as  a  nile,  true.  Not  veracity  and 
l)elief  but  mendacity  and  distrust  call  for  special  ex- 
planation, and  they  find  it  in  the  egoistic  and  evil 
motives  from  which  they  spring  and  the  deceptions 
to  which  these  give  rise.  To  refer  even  belief  to  any 
intuitive  or  instinctive  tendency  is  crude  psychology. 
Of  course  there  is  a  large  amount  of  credulity  and 
false  iM'Iiff  ill  the  world.  T'litit  peo|)le  learn  to  esti- 
mate evidence  aright,  and  ac<piire  a  sutKcient  experi- 
ence of  physical  nature  and  human  nature,  (iiey  must 
often  reason  badly  and  believe  erroneously.  But 
no  intellectual  instinct  or  intuitive  tendency  is  re- 
quired to  account  for  that.  Savage,  or  so-called 
"  primitive,"  man,  I  must  add,  cannot  fairly  be  cited 
to  prove  "  ]irimitive  credulity,"  seeing  that  suspi- 
ciousness as  \vell  as  credidousness  is  a  general  charac- 
teristic of  him. 

Fourthly,  Dr.  Bain  argues  that  nothing  can  be  set 
forth  as  belief  wliich  does  not  inijdieate,  in  some  way 
or  other,  the  order,  arrangements,  and  seipiences  of 
the  universe.     Cognisance  of  the  order  of  nature  or 
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of  the  course  of  tlie  world  is,  he  holds,  a  necessary 
element  in  belief.  And  that  also  is  a  ri«'w  which  I 
do  not  see  my  way  to  accept.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bain  him- 
self is  not  quite  consistent  in  holding  it.  IIow  is  it 
to  be  harmonised  with  the  view  that  primitive  cre- 
dolity  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  belief  t  The  credn- 
lousness  which  is  referred  to  an  instinctive  believing 
impulse  appears  to  spring  just  from  the  want  of 
the  cognisance  of  nature  which  is  affirmed  to  be  a, 
necessary-  clenient  in  l)elief.  Were  such  eognia 
necessarily  an  element  in  belief,  could  primitive 
credulity  be  a  ftmdamental  fact  in  it  ?  Would  "  the 
instinctive  tendency  "  and  the  "  necessary  element  " 
placed  in  belief  not  be  conflicting  principles,  one  of 
which  would  eject  the  other?  Indeed  the  view  in 
question  seems  inconsistent  even  with  the  general 
tenor  of  any  philosophy  of  an  empirical  character. 
Cognisance  of  the  order  of  nature  must  surely  be 
only  attainable,  in  aeconl.ance  with  empirical  prin- 
ciples, through  a  gradually  acquired  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  and  processes  of  nature.  It  cannot  be 
given  or  implied  as  a  necessary  element  in  a  primor- 
dial mental  fact  like  belief.  To  refer,  as  Dr.  Bain 
does,  to  the  order  of  nature  in  his  theory  of  l>elicf 
would  thus  seem  to  be  an  error  of  the  same  kind  as 
J.  S.  Mill's  well-known  recourse  to  if  in  his  theory  of 
indnction.  Further,  and  apart  fr^tm  all  considera- 
tions as  to  philosophic  self-consistency,  there  is  a 
Tery  obrions  and  strong  reason  for  not  regarding 
cognloance  of  the  order  of  nature  as  a  necessary  ele- 
mpnt  of  Iwlief.  It  itself  involves  belief,  and  Wlief  of 
the  most  comprehensive  kind.     It  is  the  cognisance 
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>>{  :i  tnilli  whtcli  iiicliiitcs  n  iiiiiltitiuk'  of  gt'iifral 
ti'iitlis,  all  of  wiiu'li  iiii])l_v  a  imiltitiHlf  of  (wrticular 
rxjierieiicc's,  in  l-vctv  one  i)f  which  iit'hef  is  un  e.ssiMi- 
tial  constituent.  It  is  through  iinuiiiicrable  particu- 
lar heHc'fs  that  tiio  itiiud  arrives  at  a  conviction  of  the 
order  of  mUiirc.  .\ii(l  if  copni-sniirc  of  thf  order  of 
nattiri'  Uv  itsflf  tiius  attaiiu'd,  it  manitV-stlv  cannot  ho 
a  necessary  element  in  belief  itself. 

It  is  not  to  he  inferred  from  the  preceding  reninrks 
that  cognisance  of  tlie  nrder  of  nature  is  a  snhject 
which  may  be  safely  neglected  in  the  study  of  belief. 
It  has  manifestly  a  close  ami  iuipurtant  connection 
with  Itelicf.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  a  test  nf  tlus 
value  (tf  beliefs:  once  at(aiu<'il,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
applied  as  a  criterii-n  <d'  their  crriiibility.  So  long 
as  there  is  no  clear,  steady,  and  truthful  conception 
of  the  order  of  nature  men  cannot  fail  to  fall  in  c<in 
sequence  into  manifidd  errors  and  didusions.  Tlie 
characteristics  whicli  distinguisli  medieval  from  mod- 
ern thojight,  faith.  an<l  jiractice  are  al!  more  or  less 
traceable  to  differences  in  the  eimeeptions  of  nature 
predominant  in  medieval  and  modem  times.  No  one 
can  readily  believe  what  seems  to  him  inconsistent 
with  his  general  \'iew  f>f  the  world. 

Fifthly,  b(dief  and  disbelief  are.  acctirding  to  Dr. 
Bain,  as  mental  attitudes  the  same,  the  inu-  opposite 
of  both  l>eing  doubt.  This  view,  however,  I  do  not 
require  to  eomnieiit  on,  having  had  occasion  in  a 
former  chapter  to  maintain  that  the  only  opposite  to 
belief  is  non-belief  (the  aliaence  of  belief),  just  as 
the  only  opposite  to  knowledge  is  ignorancf  (nesci- 
ence), and  that  dnubt  differs  fmni  belief  and  disbe- 
lief only  in  complexity  and  degree. 
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n.   THE   SPEEBS   OP    BEXIEF 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  belief  is  that 
it  relates  in  all  it«  forma  and  d^rees  to  truth  andi 
knowledge.    These  are  what  it  is  concerned  with,  andl 
it  assumes  that  tnitli  is,  and  that  knowledge  is  more^ 
or  leas  attained  or  attainable.     Whatever  we  believe 
we  believe  to  be  tnie,  and  to  be  known  bv  ns,  in  the 
measure  of  onr  belief  of  it,  as  true.     Whatever  we 
disbelieve  we  believe  not  to  be  true,  and  that  we 
know  it,  in  the  measure  of  our  disbelief  of  it,  not  to 
be  tme.     Whenever  we  d<iubt,  it  is  in  the  belief  that, 
our  knowledge  is  insufficient  to  warrant  a  firm  con- 
viction either  as  to  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  what 
we  doubt.     This  distinctive  trait  of  belief  entitles  us 
to  regard  disbelief  and  doubt  as  forms  of  belief, 
and   to  include  them   under  the  term  belief  when 
we  require  to  employ  it  in  its  widest  or  generic 
sense. 

It  should  also  determine  the  place  and  fimction  to 
be  aasigned  to  belief  among  mental  phenomena.  It 
shows  that  it  properly  belongs  to  the  intellect 
distinguished  from  feeling  or  sentiment  and  from 
will  or  conation;  and  in  the  intellect  to  judgment  as 
distingiiished  from  conception  and  imagination.  Men 
often  believe  error,  but  only  when  they  judge  that 
they  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  tnith.  Belief 
has  always  judgment  for  its  antecedent  and  founda- 
tion. Judgment  is  just  the  intellect  exercised  about 
knowledge  and  truth;  and  belief  is  just  acquiescence 
in  the  results  of  its  activity.  There  is  nothing  in 
intelligence  more  essential  than  judgment  thus  im- 
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derstood,  for  through  it,  or  rather  in  tho  form  of  it, 
and  of  it,  only,  is  tlii>  mind  fa])al>lr  of  appn-licndint;, 
or  even  supposing  that  it  sipprfht-uds,  either  reality 
or  relationship.  It  is  present  in  all  self-consciousness, 
in  alt  peree|)tions  of  sense,  in  all  intuitions  and  infer- 
ences, in  all  analysis  and  in  all  synthesis,  in  all  esti- 
mates of  probability  and  in  all  eonvietions  of  certi- 
tude; and  wherever  judgment  thus  imderstood  is, 
there  U-lief  also  is. 

The  sphere  of  belief  corresponds  to  the  nature  of 
belief.  Hence  lielief  is  co-extensive  with  true  and 
erroneous  judgment,  with  real  and  imagined  knowl- 
edge. Whatever  a  man  judges  to  W'  true  he  also 
believes  to  be  true.  But  Udief  is  as  inseparable  from 
false  as  from  true  judgment.  The  difference  between 
a  true  and  a  false  judgment  is  not  tliat  the  former 
is  and  the  hitter  is  not  liolieved,  but  that  the  former 
is  believed  to  be  what  it  really  is,  namidy,  true,  while 
the  latter  is  believed  to  be  true  altlmugii  really  false. 
Wherever  there  is  error  there  is  btdicf.  Further, 
belief  is  necessarily  co-extensive  with  real  and  imag- 
ined knowledge,  as  botli  of  these  are  composed  of 
judgments.  Whatever  any  man  knows  he  believes; 
and  there  is  neither  separatinn  nor  roufliet  possible 
between  his  knowle<lge  and  the  belief  whieii  accom- 
panies it.  The  terms  know  ami  ixdieve  are  often 
indeed  opposed.  Certain  things  are  sai<l  to  lie  not 
merely  helievrd  hid  known,  and  others  to  Ik?  not 
knouii  but  only  believed.  In  all  .such  cases,  however, 
knou'  implies  full  asfmrance.  and  helipve  dennirs  more 
or  IrM  of  diihieti/.  Of  course,  belief  extends  far  l)e- 
youd  the  limits  of  knowledge.     It  includes  a  great 
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(leal  tint  »  CaW.  and  tlierp  ■•  no  &W 

tiMTf^  i*  ooIt  **  kBiMrIe4gF  faWlr  to  caDed,^  vfaat  k 

errnaeoinlT  befiered  tn  be  ksmrledlpe. 

What  hM9  been  wd  taar  mffiee  to  indicate  the 
■etiul  sfherf  of  bc'lief.  It  also  floggcste  what  i»  it$ 
proper  or  legitimate"  gpberc.  Belitf  JumU  be  <m- 
attemmwe  trilh  kmowrifd^.  eoimcidfnl  wUk  hwA, 
ArtnaJlv  it  ia  far  mntv  rxtensire  than  kDoviedgCw 
and  coineides  br;pp]j  with  ermr  aod  not  with  troth. 
But  an  far  as  it  doe*  so  it  id  a  defect  or  maladT  of 
mtnd.  To  believe  a  lie  or  illosioa  is  an  evil  aad 
mixforttine.  Tlie  worth  of  belief  Aependa  ouialT  on 
the  trtith  and  ralae  of  it/i  content,  on  the  reali^ 
and  cxcellencj  of  its  objects  Belief  is  aaaent  U* 
what  in  regarded  aa  true,  and  can  hare  no  rightfal 
place  in  the  mind  onleas  tme.  Faith  is  from  it» 
verj  nature  bound  to  give  reasons  for  its  existenee, 
aAd,  of  roiirse,  its  reasons  ongfat  to  be  good.  The 
entire  prorince  of  belief  belong*  of  right  to  the 
realm  of  tmth.  Hence  a  moat  important  part  of 
the  aelf-di^pline  incumlient  on  men  is  that  of  en- 
deavouring to  coafonu  all  their  belief^,  disbelief, 
and  doubts  to  the  findings  of  sound  judgment;  of 
striving  after  a  complete  reasonableness  of  faith  as 
well  as  of  conduct;  of  having  constant  regard  in  the 
fontiation  of  their  convictions  to  all  available  and 
appropriate  endence.  It  is  wrong  to  believe  witbont 
eviileiice,  or  nithont  due  consideration  of  the  amount 
and  weight  of  evidence,  and  still  worse  to  believe 
against  evidence.  A  rightly  regulated  mind  is  one  in 
which   evidence   is   the   measure   of  assent;  or,    in 
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other  wonls.  iii  which  assent  is  proportional  to  evi- 
dence. 

This  truth  is  of  imnicnse  practical  moment.  Pres- 
ident Tliornwell  did  not  in  the  least  exaggerate,  I 
think,  when  he  wrote  thus;  "  There  is  no  priueijile 
which  needs  to  Iw  more  strenuously  inculcated,  than 
tliat  evidence  alone  should  Iw  the  lucasurc  of  assent. 
Iti  reference  to  this  principle,  the  whole  discipline  of 
the  understanding  must  l)e  conducted.  Our  anxiety 
should  he  to  guard  against  all  tlie  influences  which 
preclude  the  access  of  evidence,  incapacitate  us  to 
appreciate  its  value,  and  give  false  measures  of  judi;- 
ment,  instead  of  the  natural  and  legitinuite  limits  of 
helief.  All  real  evidence  we  are  hound  to  receive,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  which  it  would  liave,  in  ii 
soimd  and  healthful  ciuulitioii  of  soul."  '  The  tnith 
thus  inculcated  hy  the  einineiit  .Vmerican  divine  is 
substantially  iiientical  with  the  pi-inc!))le,  "  as  much 
ethical  as  intellectual,"  which  Prof.  Huxley  held  t<i 
be  "  all  that  is  essential  to  agnosticism," — the  ]>rin- 
ciple  "  that  it  is  wrong  ffir  a  man  to  suy  he  is  certain 
of  the  objective  truth  of  any  ]>ro|>ositi()U  uidess  he  can 
produce  evidence  which  logically  justifies  that  cer- 
tainty." ^  Clifford  has  fervently  argued  for  the  same 
jirinciple  in  his  articles  on  Thv  Elkics  of  Belief  and 
The  Ethics  of  Religion,"  and  also  under  the  illusion 
of  its  being  distinctively  agnostic.  In  reality  agnosti- 
cism has  not  the  least  claim  to  any  peculiar  or  exclu- 
sive right  to  it.  The  principle  in  question  is  simply 
the  principle  of  intellectual  honesty.     It  is  observed 

'  Di»couriei  an  Truth,  p.  12."?.      Carter,  New  York,  ISri.l. 
'  Cotltdtd  Kttayt,  rol.  t.  p.  310  ff.         '  Leciurtt  and  Ettayi. 
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in  the  ordinarj'  affairs  of  life  just  in  proportion  tn 
tlie  griod  sense  and  fair-mindedness  of  those  who  con- 
duct them  ;  has  l>een  exemplified  in  all  successful  his- 
torical and  scientific  research;  and  ought  equally  to 
be  conformed  to  in  religious  life  and  inquirj'.  Chris- 
tianity assumed  and  enjoined  it  from  the  first,  and 
long  before  it  received  recognition  as  the  fundamental 
ttrndition  of  true  scientific  method.  It  may  be  that 
it  is  now  more  faithfully  and  fully  acted  on  in 
modem  jiositive  science  than  elsewhere.  If  so,  such 
science  may  fairly  claim  to  l>e  in  that  respect  excep- 
tionally Christian,  but  should,  most  certainly,  not 
pretend  to  be  thereby  distinguished  from  or  opposed 
to  (Miristianity. 

Nothing,  then,  is  to  lie  received  as  true  without 
sufficient  evidence.  The  great  and  all-comprehensive 
duty  of  man  as  to  belief  is  to  believe  and  disbelieve 
according  to  evidence,  and  neither  to  believe  nor  dis- 
believe when  evidence  fails  him.  As  Clifford  says, 
"  It  is  wrong  in  all  cases  fo  believe  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  where  it  is  presumption  to  doubt  and  in- 
vestigate, then  it  is  worse  than  presumption  to  be- 
lieve." » 

When  we  say  so,  however,  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  "  sufficient  evidence  "  i  Obviously  not  only 
evidence  which  will  produce  or  warrant  an  absolute 
or  metapliysical  certainty.  Such  evidence  if  attaina- 
ble would,  indeed,  be  amply  sufficient,  but  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  attainable.  It  is  possible  to  raise  a  theoretical 
doabt  as  to  any  truth.  Clifford  himself  has  shown 
OS  how  we  may  question  the  assumptions  of  Euclidean 
>  £€tf<m*,  4c,  roL  0.  p.  SIL 
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p^pfiniPtry  and  the  universal  statemenla  of  arithmetic. 
Seemingly  only  onniiseieuee  can  be  infallible  as  to 
anything. 

Xor  need  mitlieient  evidence  be  scientific  evideuee. 
The  istiiteinent  itf  Clifford  juwt  tpioteil  has  been  rejire- 
sentcd  as  equivalent  to  the  assertiuii  that  ''  no  man 
ought  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravita- 
tion till  he  haa  read  carefully  through  the  '  Pi-in- 
eipia,'  and  mastered  the  steps  i.f  the  demonstration."' 
Of  Course,  it  does  not  mean  anything  so  absurd. 
Clifford  clearly  explained  that  it  was  not  so  meant, 
and  that  in  many  cases  we  arc  fully  justified  in  be- 
lieving even  scientific  truths  on  authority.  Enough 
of  evidence  may  be  presented  in  twenty  piages  of  an 
elcmentarv  tcxt-lnxjlc  of  physics  to  enable  a  schooll)oy, 
tpiife  incapable  of  nnderstanding  tlie  *'  Principia," 
intelligently  to  apprehend  and  accept  Newton's  law. 
And  still  less  evidence  may  be  sutficient  to  warrant 
such  faith  in  it  aa  is  posssessed  by  multitudes  who 
have  never  been  taught  even  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  physics.  Parents  who  conscientiously  tell  their 
children  as  true  only  what  they  themselves  really 
know  to  Ix-  true  may  reasonably  expect  to  Ix?  believed 
on  their  mere  word,  for  in  that  ca«>  their  wfird  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  sufficient  reason  for  Ijelief,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  it  an  intellectual  and  moral  l>enefit. 

When  scientific  knowledge  is  needed  the  common 
man  must  lie  content  to  lx>  guided  by  scientific  ex- 
perts. In  ordinary  affairs  scientific  evidence  is  rarely 
to  \>e  had,  and  we  must  depend  on  such  evidence  as 
is  available.  And  that  nuiy  be  neither  very  good  nor 
'  jf.  Strutt.  The  Nnture  of  Faith,  p.  46. 
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very  aluuidaut.  We  arc  often  IkhiihI  to  act  on  slight 
aud  weak  evidence.  To  beings  with  our  limited  ca- 
pacities prolmhility,  as  Butler  says,  is  "  the  very 
guide  of  life."  Hence  we  must  beware  of  despising 
any  kind  of  eviileiu'c  which  is  g<K»d,  and  must  williug- 
ly  accept  all  evidence  to  the  whole  extent  that  it  is 
gtHid.  The  best  measure  of  a  man's  love  of  tnith  is 
to  he  found  in  the  extent  of  his  anxiety  to  appreciate 
aright  even  the  lowest  degrees  of  evidence. 

Evidence  which  leaves  us  (]uitc  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  action  will  be  successful  may  be 
anijily  sufficient  to  show  us  that  action  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  of  duty.  We  are  often  morally  and  pru- 
dentially  bound  to  act  where  the  chances  of  failure 
far  exceed  those  of  achievement.  But  no  cases  of  this 
kind  can  Ix"  rationally  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the 
law  that  belief,  and  action  on  l)elief,  ought  to  \ye  in 
accordance  with  reason  and  evidence.  That  law  re- 
quires a  i>repcmderance  of  reason  in  favour  of  action 
as  against  inaction,  but  not  a  preixmdcrance  of 
chances  of  sucee-ss  over  chances  of  failure  in  action. 
The  bare  possibility  of  success  may  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  most  strenuous  and  painful  exertion,  when 
the  probability  of  success  is  infinitesimally  small  and 
failure  seems  almost  inevitable. 

Manifestly  also  we  have  no  right  in  any  case  to 
determine  whether  the  evidence  adduced  for  belief 
be  sufficient  or  not  without  an  actual  examination  of 
it  witli  reference  to  the  conditions  and  peculiarities 
of  the  case  in  question  ;  no  right  to  prejudge  any  kind 
of  evidence  in  an  a  priori  manner,  or  to  excuse  our- 
selves from  taking  it  fully  and  fairly  into  account  on 
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a  merely  general  plea  that  it  is  insnflicient.  Every 
aiK-li  i)k'a  itsflf  needs  p>roof,  and  eaii  nnly  lie  jiroven 
through  a  conseientious  weighing  and  sifting  of  the 
very  evidence  on  which  suspicion  or  condemnation  is 
prematurely  an<l  unfairly  cast.  This  is  a  rule  with- 
out exception,  and  disregard  of  it  necessarily  im])Hes 
more  or  less  of  inttdlectual  dislioiiesty.  Proli.ihly  it 
is  one  nowhere  so  frequently  disregarded  as  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  Tlie  tendencies  leading  men,  in- 
stead of  earcfnlly  endcavcniring  to  determine  the  real 
value  of  what  jiresents  itself  as  evidence,  hastily  to 
assume  and  assert  it  to  l>p  insufficient  arc  there  often 
esjiecially  strong.  On  the  ntlicr  hand,  it  nuist  lie  ad- 
mitted that  nowhere  else  is  insufficient  evidence  Tnorc 
apt  to  be  rashly  pronounced  ample  and  conclusive. 

We  hold,  then,  that  man  is  never  free  to  helieve 
against  evidence,  or  without  evidence,  or  otiierwise 
than  with  due  regard  to  the  quality,  weight,  and  rel- 
evancy' of  evidence.  And  yet  we  reject  any  merely 
evidentialist  or  intellcetnalist  theory  of  the  ()rigin  or 
nature  of  l»elief.  Belief  ohvionsly  owes  its  ix>culiar 
character,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  power  and  impor- 
tance, largely  to  its  central  jwsition  in  human  nature 
and  its  intimate  affinities  with  all  that  is  constitutive 
of  that  nature.  It  counrets  the  intellectual,  emotion- 
al, and  volitional  caiMihilities  and  attributes  of  the 
spirit  by  firmer  and  subtler  ties  than  any  other  men- 
tal state  or  condition.  Tt  is  so  conjoined,  not  only 
with  perception,  judgment,  and  reasoning,  hut  also 
with  imagination,  feeling,  desire,  and  will,  in  their 
multifarious  phases  and  expressions,  as  to  he  influ- 
encetl  by  all  and  ojierative  in  and  through  all.    Hence 
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every  man  is  very  much  what  his  belief  is,  and  his 
belief  very  much  what  he  is.  ^Vnd  yet  there  is  in  this, 
as  wc  shall  afterwards  see,  nothing  inconsistent  with 
evidence  being  tlie  legitimate  rule  or  criterion  of 
l)elief. 

Nor  does  the  reasonableness  of  the  conformity  of 
belief  to  evidence  imply  that  l)eliof.  and  the  life  of 
feeling  and  action  founded  on  lielief,  should  be  aflFeot- 
ed  merely  hy  the  strength  and  clrarnnts  of  the  appre- 
hension  of  evidence.  They  naturally  will,  and  even 
manifestly  ought,  to  be  affected  als«»  by  the  character 
of  the  object  or  content  of  belief.  AH  belief  is  not 
the  same  belief  nor  of  the  same  value.  Many  true  and 
attainable  l)eliefa  are  not  worth  our  seeking  after,  or 
troubling  ourselves  as  to  what  evidence  there  may  be 
for  them.  Beliefs  as  to  morals  have  claims  u}x>n  us 
which  lieliefs  as  to  lower  concerns  have  not,  and  de- 
mand from  us  more  anxious  inquiry  as  to  whether 
they  are  true  or  false.  Belief  in  God  should  natu- 
rally so  affect  a  man's  whole  view  of  the  world  and 
history,  and  so  influence  his  whole  life  an<l  conduct, 
and  has  also  such  immense  sig^nificance  for  societies 
and  natiojis.  that  a  refusal  to  study  the  grounds  of  it 
^vith  the  utmost  care  and  earnestness  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  inexcusable. 


in.    CHRIBTIAN    FAITH    IS    RELATION   TO    BELIEF 

Inasmuch  as  religious  lielief  is  a  kind  of  belief  and 
Christian  faith  a  fonn  of  rcliginus  belief,  all  that  has 
l)een  affirmed  of  l)elief  in  the  foregoing  observations 
must,  if  true  at  all,  hold  good  of  religious  belief  and 
of  Christian  faith.     .\1I  tliat  is  true  of  the  universal 
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(belief)  must  be  true  uf  ihe  special  (religious  lielief) 
atnl  of  the  {^articular  (Christian  faith).  Ileuce  since 
all  belief  ought  to  rest  on  evidence,  and  can  only 
justify  it's  existence  bv  reasons,  religious  l)elief  is 
bound  so  to  justify  itself,  and  Christian  faitli  is 
under  the  same  obligation. 

But  the  converse  does  not  hold  giHul.  Religious 
belief  is  not  mere  belief :  it  has  a  distinctive  character 
of  its  own,  and  the  reasons  which  justify  it  must  be 
of  a  special  kind  and  apjvropriatc  to  its  nature, — not 
the  reasons  for  any  sort  of  non-religious  l«?licf.  x\s  a 
religious  ]ihenonienon  it  nnu-t  have  a  religious  ex- 
planation ;  as  a  spiritual  fact  it  must  be  grounded  on 
spiritual  truth.  To  demand  of  it  to  produce  uiathe- 
uiatical,  pliysical,  or  historical  reasons,  or  to  submit 
to  be  tested  by  inathciuatical,  physical,  or  historical 
criteria,  would  be  absurd. 

Xot  otherwise  is  it  with  regard  to  Christian  faith. 
That  implies  still  more  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  uiero 
belief  than  does  simple  religious  belief.  It  is  not 
mere  belief,  nor  mere  iKdicf  in  religious  truth,  nor 
even  mere  l)elief  in  Christian  truUi.  It  is  a  self-sur- 
rendering acceptance  uf  Christ  as  of  God  made  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctiticatiou,  and  redemption 
unto  us;  a  supreme  trust  in  Christ  based  on  a  dis- 
tinctive conviction  as  to  His  character  and  llis  rela- 
tionship alike  to  God  and  man.  Mere  bcdief  is,  in- 
deed, sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  by 
tlie  same  name  as  faith,  but  it  is  always  in  such  cases 
80  sjiokeu  of  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  the  faith 
which  the  Gosi^l  deniau<ls  hut  a  dead  and  unprofita- 
ble faith,  such  as  even  the  most  wicked  of  beings  may 
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have.  Faith  in  its  (HMtiiidivt'lv  I'liristiau  sense  im- 
]>lie.s  the  actidii  nf  all  thf  fmuianiental  fx>wer8  and  af- 
fections iif  tiie  hiiuiiin  s{>irit.  It  eontains  in  genn  the 
whole  Christian  life,  being  a  turning  avfray  from 
•liivkucss  tt)  lifjlit,  from  sin  to  ri^^htonisness,  from  self 
to  (iod  inanifi'stwl  in  and  thruiigh  Christ. 

("hristian  faith  when  true  to  its  proper  nature  is 
relipioiiH  lielief  nt  its  highest  and  liest:  the  final  and 
jMTfci't  form  of  lielief.  All  relifiion  presH]iiK)ses  and 
pi'tHM'fds  from  tit'lii'f.  In  tln'  ruder  fortna  of  religion, 
however,  belief  is,  for  the  most  jmrt,  capricious  and 
gregarious,  luirefloeting  and  umpiestioning.  No  ex- 
]>ress  (IfTiiand  for  it  is  needed,  as  no  one  thinks  of  test- 
ing current  lieliefs  hy  private  judgment.  When  such 
a  demand  for  it  is  made,  religious  douht  i>r  dislnplicf 
has  already  arisen.  It  is  oidy  in  religions  which  Hud 
themselves  su-sjieeted  or  opiwsed,  and  feel  the  need  of 
overcoming  distnist  and  antagonism,  that  stress  is 
laid  on  belief  and  reasons  for  it  urged.  Brahnuinism, 
rtiiddliisni,  Znroastriaiiisni,  aud  Mohammedanism  are 
examples  of  ethnic  religions  nf  this  kind.  In  the 
Vedic  hynins,  the  Epic  poems,  the  Puranas,  the  Tan- 
tras,  &(.:,  of  Hinduism  faith  is  highly  lauded.  It  is 
ex]>lieitly  a])jx>aled  to  and  enjoined  in  various  con- 
nections, yet  rarely,  if  ever,  in  a  tnily  reasonable 
way;  and  nowhere  has  the  doctrine  of  "  justification 
liy  faith  '!  l>oen  so  monstrously  |ierverted  to  immoral 
ends  as  in  Hinduism.  Buddhism  has  often  been  de- 
serilied  as  not  taking  faith  into  account  at  all ;  hut 
that  is  an  incorrect  account.  Wliat  is  true  is  that  in 
T!iidil!iisiu  faitli  is  not  regunlefl  as  a  separate  princi- 
ple but  idfittilied  with  knowledge,  so  that  right  beliefs 
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arc  uierelv  eorrwt  vipwrt.  Oripriiuil  BiifliHiism  was 
essentially  an  etbical  ralioualisin  iucapablc  of  laying 
bold  of  the  ordinary  human  heart.  It  had  almost 
untiling  in  common  with  popular  Buddhism,  in  which 
faith  shmvs  itself  as  almost  entirely  divorced  from 
ratiuital  and  inipral  law,  and  in  moat  extravagant  and 
degrading  practices,  Zoroastrianism,  dualistic  al- 
tliiingb  it  was,  did  nmrc  justice  to  faith  than  either 
Jjrahnianism  or  ISnddhism,  but  as  dualistic  it  could 
not  jxjssibly  d«  full  justice  to  it.  A  true  monotheism 
can  alone  elicit  all  the  powers  of  a  complete  faith, 
^[itbammcdanism  was  a  direct  crcafion  of  faith  and 
a  niarvellons  exemplification  of  its  might.  The  whole 
Mohammedan  world  may  justly  be  saifl  to  rest  on 
c<infidence  in  the  divine  mission  of  its  founder.  The 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  Mohannncdanisni 
spread  was  chieHy  due,  indeed,  to  its  free  and  uns|>ar- 
ing  use  of  the  sword  j  but  it  was  faith  which  seized 
and  yiehlcd  the  sword.  ilohammedan  like  Zoroas- 
trian  faith  is  not  mere  belief,  mere  assent,  or  mere 
conformity  of  conviction  with  reality,  but  inclusive 
of  the  central  energies  of  the  sjnrit.  It  is  required  to 
produce  a])proi)riato  fr\iits,  possess  the  whole  heart, 
and  rcgidatc  the  whole  life.  It  is  "  the  entire  sur- 
render of  the  will  to  God  "  (Islam),  and  "  those  who 
have  surrendered  themselves''  (Mussuhnen)  are 
"  the  believers  "  as  opposed  to  "  the  rejectors  "  (Kaf- 
firs), But  it  implies  a  very  defective  conception  of 
God,^ — an  idea  of  Him  in  which  righteousness  and 
love  are  sacrifice<l  to  power  and  authority.  Hence  it 
is  not  truly  and  fully  moral;  not  the  surrender  of  en- 
lightened, free,  and  affect  innate  service  of  absolute 
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gooduesa,  but  of  servile  subiuissinn  to  arbitrary  om- 
nipoteuce.  Hence,  admirable  altLuugb  ^[ohammedan 
fnitli  bf  in  iH-rtaiii  I't-sjiocts,  it  can  by  iiu  means  satisfy 
the  iiitellfctual,  emotional,  or  moral  requirements  of 
man,  and  is  far  from  rightly  related  to  evidence,  or 
affection,  or  duty. 

The  term  "  faith  "  hardly  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Yet  its  ini|x»rta.nce  n.s  a  condition  of  piety  is 
much  more  adequately  recognised  there  than  in  the 
Koran,  aUbough  for  the  m<ist  part  nitber  implicitly 
than  ex])licit!y,  rather  through  bi.storical  examples 
than  doctrinal  stateujeuts.  The  faith  which  animates 
the  Christian  is,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  lui^  so  strikingly  shown,  substantially  the 
same  principle  as  that  through  which  the  patriarchs 
and  })rophets,  saints  and  heroes,  of  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation gained  their  spiritual  victories  and  secured 
the  Divine  approval.  But  what  is  merely  implied 
and  latent  in  the  Old  Testament  is  clearly  expressed 
and  delinitely  evolved  in  the  New.  In  Christianity 
alone  has  faith  had  its  proper  nature  and  significance 
as  a  religious  principle  fully  disclosed.  Its  predomi- 
nant form  is  no  longer,  as  under  the  old  dispnsation, 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  but  trust  in  a  Heavenly  Father. 
It  retains  the  awe  and  reverence  but  none  of  the  ser- 
vile fear  of  the  ancient  faith;  it  works  especially 
by  love,  moves  the  whole  nature,  and  aims  at 
moral  perfection,  likeness  to  Christ,  its  distinctive 
objwt. 

Christian  faith  is,  therefore,  far  more  than  mere 
belief,  or  even  mere  religious  lielief,  and  nuich  which 
is  true  of  it  is  true  only  of  itself.     Yet  it  is  belief,  and 
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belief  of  a  distinctively  religions  kind,  and  what  is 
true  of  that  belief  is  true  of  it.  Like  all  other  belief 
it  ought  to  be  in  nccfirdance  with  reason  and  con- 
formed to  evidence;  ought  to  l>e  preceded  by  ade- 
quate consideration  and  rest  on  sane  judgment.  The 
justice  of  this  re<juircnient  is  everywhere  jirertupiMiscd 
and  often  and  clearly  expressed  in  the  Cbrintliin 
Scriptures.  A  blind  faith  is  not  a  Christian  faith. 
The  latter  is  essentially  a  turning  in  mind,  heart,  and 
will  from  darkness  to  light, — tlie  seeking  and  follow- 
ing of  light.  And  accordingly  it  claims  to  be  war- 
ranted by  abundant  evidence,  and,  alike  as  conviction 
and  as  self -surrender,  has  reasons  which  it  is  not 
afraid  to  present  as  conclusive.  It  neither  sanctions 
nor  allows  of  any  divorce  between  itself  and  the  en- 
lightened imderstandiiig.  One  of  its  most  prominent 
and  distinctive  characteristics  is  its  contitnious  and 
comprehensive  appeal  to  evidence.  Yet  it  is  no  mere 
belief  or  simple  historical  faith,  but  a  supreme  trust 
or  reliance  based  on  the  self-revelation  of  God  which 
centres  in  Christ.  Christian  faith  is  a  imitjue  self- 
surrendering  acceptance  of  Christ  as  made  of  God 
unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption. Sometimes,  indeed,  mere  Itelief  is  sjxiken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  same  mime  as  faith, 
hut  it  is  then  always  sufficiently  indicated  to  he  not 
the  faith  which  the  Gospel  demands,  but  a  dead  faith, 
an  unpnvfitable  faith,  a  faith  which  the  most  wicked 
may  have.  Faith  in  its  distinctively  Christian  sense 
iinjilies  tlie  action  of  all  the  fundamental  jKiwers  and 
affections  of  the  human  spirit;  can  have  no  being 
without  love  and  good  %vorks;  and  contains  in  germ 
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the  whole  Christun  life,  being  a  taming  awaj 
darkneaa  to  ligbt,  from  sin  to 
■elf  to  God. 


IT.  WBT  BEUET  AS  TO  sKUsiox  s  SO  omar 

FAUn 

Van  V  qneatMOA  cnniiwti^  with  beli^  mig^  be  reV- 
evantlv  treated  of  in  rdbtioD  to  agnwtieiaBi,  but  my 
spaee  aDows  me  to  deal  in  this  chapter  with  onlr 
— viz.,  the  qnestion.  What  ia  involved  in  the  fact 
belief  is  to  so  great  an  extent,  tis  it  obvinoslr  is,  false  1 
In  dealing  with  it  I  shall  have  regard  speciallj  to  re- 
ligiona  belief,  althon^  all  other  belief  is  liable  to 
more  or  lea  fitiated  in  the  same  waj. 

It  ia  mrnerrtmrj  to  spend  time  in  proving  the  fa 
from  which  we  are  to  start.  The  slightest  sarrey  of 
the  sjatems  of  belief  which  role  the  wi>rl<l  is  sufficient 
to  dkow  that  thej  are  largely  self-contradictory,  in- 
eoonatent  with  one  another,  insufficiently  supported 
by  eridenoe,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  dictates  of 
enlightened  reason  and  conscience.  It  is  especially 
manifest  that  there  is  an  enormous,  depressing,  per- 
plexing amount  of  false  religions  belief  in  the  w>irld. 
About  230  millions  of  human  creatures,  or  16  |ier 
eenL  of  mankind,  are  reckoned  still  to  adhere  to  relig^j 
iona  in  which  only  savages  can  believe,  and  which 
Jong  as  they  are  believed  in  must  keep  their  votaries 
aarages.  Several  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  race 
are  Tagnely  termed  Brahminists  or  Buddhists.  The 
believers  in  Mohammed  are  probably  not  less  than 
120  millions.  Israelites  may  be  set  down  as  about 
8  niillioTiA.      Cliristians  are  estimated  as  abi>ut  430 
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millions,  nf  wliioli  <ivpr  210  inilliona  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics, uvor  120  millions  ProtestJints,  over  80  milHous 
adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  some  10  millions 
belong  to  variona  comparatively  small  sects.  The 
nuniWr  of  disliel Severs  in  tho  existence  of  any  relig- 
ion;* truth- cjinnot  l)e  even  approximately  estimated, 
but  must  he  large.  All  that  implies  an  enormous  ex- 
tent and  amount  of  false  belief  of  a  very  serious 
kind.  If  any  of  the  systems  referred  to  be  even  in 
the  main  true,  all  the  others  must  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure false.  The  differencea  between  even  Roman 
CathoHcism  and  Protestantism  cannot  reasonably  he 
deemed  of  slight  imjxjrtance.  If  the  Pope  be  infalli- 
ble, if  transuhstantiation  be  true,  if  out  of  commun- 
ion with  the  Church  of  Rome  there  is  no  salvation, 
Protestants  and  all  non-Catholics  must  l)e  most  se- 
riously in  error;  if  those  projxvsitions  are  not  true, 
all  Catholics  must  be  as  seriously  in  error. 

Belief  as  to  religion,  then,  is  to  a  vast  extent  false. 
Why  is  it  so?  How  are  we  to  account  for  a  fact  at 
once  so  undeniable'and  .so  jjerplexing?  It  is  not  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  account  for,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  belief  being  a  strictly  historical  phenomenon 
produced  by  forces  which  can  all  be  studied  in  opera- 
tion by  attentive  observers.  Its  explanation  is  in 
general  terms  just  this: — Belief  is  produced  and 
modified  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  many  of  which 
are  not  valid  reasons  for  lx?lief.  Belief  should  he  al- 
ways in  conformity  with  knowledge,  but  other  things 
than  knowledge— authority,  self-interest,  passion, 
eloquence,  flatter}-,  assr>ciation,  imagiiuition,  preju- 
dices of  all  kinds — often  give  rise  to  belief,  and  so  be- 
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liof  18  often  contrarr  to  knowledge.  Belief  can  only 
jnstifv  itself  by  evidence,  but  it  frequently  owes  its 
origin  to  quite  other  causes,  and  can  give  no  proper 
justification  of  itself.  Good  reasons  for  belief  ought 
to  l»e  the  causes  of  belief,  but  the  real  causes  of  belief 
are  in  many  cases  not  good  reasons  for  it.  The  ra- 
tional grounds  of  belief  must  not  be  confounded  with 
its  actual  causes. 

The  causes  which  mould  and  modify  man's  beliefs 
are  not  only  numerous  but  vary  in  the  measure  and 
mode  of  their  influence  according  to  their  relations  to 
one  another,  and  especially  according  to  the  mental 
condition  of  those  on  whom  they  act.  They  often  de- 
termine belief,  but  they  do  not  always  or  necessarily 
detenniue  it.  They  produce  and  modify  it  in  certain 
ctrcuntstances  when  they  would  not  do  so  in  other 
circumstances.  They  make  certain  persons  believe 
8o  and  so,  but  would  hare  no  such  effect  on  others. 
They  influemv  injnriotisly  the  ignorant,  say,  but  not 
the  cultured,  the  fanciful  but  not  the  intelligent,  the 
prejudiced  but  not  the  unprejudiced,  and  so  on.  The 
less  experienced,  morally  relined,  and  intellectually 
caltured  a  people  is,  the  more  eaailv  are  its  beliefs 
affected  by  caaaes  whidi  are  noC  reasons,  or  are 
quale  reasons. 

The  foUowing  are  acme  of  tKe  chief  canses  which 
so  act  upon  belief,  and  especially  upon  religious  be- 
lief as  to  aocoont  for  its  being  laigely  false: — 

(a)  The  most  general  ^anoe  over  the  religions  i 
the  world  is  enoa^  to  show  that  the  beliefs  of  i 
hare  been  laigd^  affeeled  by  their  sarrcHuidii 
the  fomta  aad  aqieets  of  nature,  geograplucal  < 
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tions,  local  peculiarities,  &e.  Causes  of  this  kind 
have  had  an  pxagp'ratcd  influence  nttributed  to  them 
by  various  writers,  yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  they  have  had  a  very  real  influence, — 
some  direct  influence  and  a  very  great  amount  of  in- 
direct influence.  The  faitlis  of  the  world  still  reflect 
more  or  less  the  featurea  of  the  skies  under  which 
and  of  the  lands  on  which  they  arose. 

(b)  The  genius  and  dispositions  of  the  various 
races  and  coninninities  of  men  P(|nally  affect  the  char- 
acter of  their  beliefs.  Racial,  tribal,  and  natioTial  pe- 
culiarities are  not  indeed  original  causes  of  divergent 
religions  convictions.  They  have  themselves  been 
produced ;  but  once  formed  they  are  real  causes,  and 
persistent  causes.  The  different  races  and  families 
of  mankind,  where  polytheist.s,  have  gods  which  differ 
very  nnicb  as  they  themselves  do.  Even  when  various 
pe<iples  acknowledge  one  and  the  same  religion,  that 
religion  is  modified  in  its  beliefs  as  in  its  institutions 
by  each  of  them  in  cHinformity  with  their  own  genius. 
It  has  l)een  thus  with  Buddhism  ;  thus  with  Moham- 
medanism;  thus  with  Cbristiaiiity. 

(r)  The  social  medium  has  an  immense  influence 
on  l)e!ief.  Belief  is  a  highly  contagious  thing.  In 
certain  states  of  8f)ciety,  in  certain  dispositions  of  the 
mind  of  a  community,  belief  spreads  with  very  little 
aid  from  reason,  with  .scarcely  more  than  the  sem- 
blance of  an  appeal  to  reason  ;  spreads  almost  entirety 
through  fellow-feeling,  sympathy,  emotional  e.vcite- 
ment,  example,  imitation,  fashion ;  and  hence  seizes 
and  subjugates  minds  ainio.st  as  quickly,  and  almost 
as  independently  of  rational  reflection,  as  the  epidem- 
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ic8  which  from  time  to  time  lay  hold  (if  aiul  master 
our  bodies. 

(d)  The  influence  of  the  social  medium  in  the  de- 
termination of  belief  may  be  explained  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  jiower  of  the  association  of  ideas  and  by 
the  habits  of  thought  which  it  generates.  And  these 
also  of  themselves  greatly  aflFect  belief.  Opinions 
may  be  easily  formed  in  various  ways  without  good 
reason,  but  once  formed  in  any  way  they  are  very 
difficult  to  be  dispelled  by  the  most  cogent  reasons. 
The  beliefs  formed  in  early  youth,  for  example,  al- 
though resting  it  may  be  on  the  weakest  grounds  and 
the  most  illusory  impressions,  are  apt  to  become,  sim- 
ply in  virtue  of  priority  of  {wssession  and  lengt.h  of 
tenure,  principles  which  we  deem  too  certain  to  re- 
quire te.<tiiig,  too  sacrt'd  to  run  any  risk  of  unsettling, 
and  by  which  we  judge  of  all  views  and  reasonings 
afterwards  submitted  to  us.  Ponfrc  difficile  est  quae 
placuere  din. 

(e)  Authority  has  IxHi-n  another  great  factor  in 
the  development  of  lH;licf.  Outside  of  Christendom 
millions  believe  ntjt  because  they  think  themselves  to 
apprehend  the  truth  of  what  they  accept  as  divine 
verities,  but  I)ecau8e  they  deem  themselves  liound  to 
believe  whatever  Confucius,  Gotania,  or  Mohammed 
have  taught.  Within  Christendom  millions  in  like 
manner  aceept  as  Christian  tnith  not  tliat  wliich  com- 
mends itself  of  itself  to  them  as  true,  but  that  which 
they  believe  to  be  taught  as  such  by  an  infallible  au- 
thority. 

(f)  Belief  in  general,  and  religious  belief  in  par- 
ticular, are  likewise  strongly  affected  by  tlie  feelings, 
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emotions,  and  desires.     It  is  not  true,  as  some  have 

maintained,  tliat  fear  alone  made  the  gods ;  but  fear 
had  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  them,  or  there 
w<juld  not  have  l)een  either  Si)  niiitiy  gods  of  terror,  or 
even  so  many  terribly  erroneous  representations  of 
the  true  God.  Nor  are  man's  gods,  as  others  have 
held,  merely  projections  of  his  own  desires;  hut  his 
desires  account  for  many  of  his  beliefs  regarding  his 
gods.  Senanoua  passion,  for  instance,  has  had  a  large 
and  deplorable  'place  in  history ;  and  it  has  held  a 
oorresjKmdingly  large  and  deplorable  place  in  mythol- 
ogy. There  is  no  feeling,  no  appetite,  no  emotion  of 
the  human  heart  which  may  not,  which  does  not,  so 
stimulate  imagination,  and  so  act  on  the  judgment, 
as  to  contribute  to  the  fonnation  and  character  of  its 
religious  conceptions  and  convictions. 

((/)  ImaginatioTi  has  likewise  bad  a  potent  influ- 
ence in  the  development  of  religious  l»idief.  When 
properly  conjoined  and  incoriwrated  with  reason, 
when  conformed  to  and  regulated  by  reason,  it  gives 
support  and  energ}',  strength  and  wings,  to  reason  in 
the  sphere  of  religion  not  less  than  in  the  spheres  of 
science  and  practical  life.  But  imagination  is  very 
apt  to  be  disjoined  and  divorced  from  reason;  to 
refu.se  its  control  and  guidance;  to  liave  little  or 
no  regard  to  probability  or  truth;  and  then  in  the 
.spiritual  as  in  other  spheres  it  becomes  the  active 
and  too  successful  enemy  of  reason,  a  source  of 
manifold  errors  and  faults,  and,  as  Lord  Bacon 
calls  it,  "  a  troublesome,  meddlesome,  impertinent 
faculty." 

(A)  Religidus  Ixdief  has  further  been  affected  by 
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individual  experiences  and  historical  events.  A  sim- 
ple-minded Catholic  peasant  when  in  difficulty  or  dis- 
tress invokes,  say,  the  aid  of  some  popular  saint,  re- 
lief follows,  and  thenceforth  his  helief  in  the  power 
of  that  saint  cannot  be  shaken  by  argument  because 
he  imagines  it  to  have  been  confirmed  by  experience. 
An  educated  Protestant  will  very  likely  feel  amazed 
at  such  a  lack  of  logic,  and  yet,  if  a  proud  and  selfish 
man,  he  may  very  possibly,  when  afflictions  befall 
himself,  see  in  them  sure  indications  that  there  is  no 
providential  government  of  tlie  world.  Assur,  it 
would  seem,  became  the  chief  gt>d  of  Assyria  simply 
because  of  the  personal  preference  for  him  of  a  war- 
rior king  who  gained  numerous  and  decisive  victo- 
ries. Mohamniedan:^  hold  tliat  no  true  prophet  is  un- 
successful, and  accordingly  ask  from  the  claimant  to 
a  Divine  mission  little  more  in  the  way  of  evidence 
than  that  he  should  succeed.  ITence  there  have  been 
so  many  Mahdis,  and  hence  the  desirableness  in  the 
interests  of  truth  of  Mahdis  being  "  smashed  "  as 
quickly  as  j)4)S8ible. 

(i)  Of  causes  of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  been 
referring  the  last  I  shall  mention  is,  I  believ^e,  the 
strongest  of  all — the  self,  the  {)er8onality.  The  main 
cause  of  erroneous  l>elief  is,  I  am  convinced,  want  of 
earnestness,  honesty,  and  goodness  in  man's  own  es- 
sential nature  and  activity.  That  there  are  many 
innocent  and  inevitable  errors  is  not  to  Ik?  doubted; 
but  neither  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  for  most  of 
their  erroneous  beliefs,  and  esjxjcially  for  many  of 
those  which  most  practically  and  directly  concern 
them,  men  are  themselves  seriously  to  blame.     Cen- 
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tral  liglit  is  whal.  diey  above  all  need  to  dispel  their 
circinufcrpiitial  darkness. 

"  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  dear  breast. 
May  sit  in  tiie  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day  ; 
But  he  that  liideM  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
BenighttKl  walkN  under  the  midday  beam — 
Himself  i»  bis  own  dungeon. " 


V.    TllK    8CEPTICAL    lAKEKKNCE    FROM    PREVALENCE    OF 
FAlJiK    liELlQIOUS  BELIEF    ERBONEOUS 

False  religious  belief,  then,  is  lamentably  preva- 
lent, and  its  prevak'nee  can  he  naturally  and  easily 
accounted  for  by  tlie  action  of  causes  of  Ijclief  wbicli 
are  not  reasons  for  Wlief.  As  such  causes  are  tiu- 
iiuTous  and  powerful,  the  quantity  of  irrational  belief 
iu  the  world  is  enormous.  Does  it  f(dlow  that  we  can 
legitimately  draw  from  those  two  facts,  the  one  of 
which  is  the  explanation  of  the  other,  the  sceptical  or 
agnostic  inferences  which  have  so  often  been  deduced 
from  them  i    My  answer  is  in  the  negative. 

Hume,  I  have  said,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  reasons  and  causes  of  belief 
in  a  way  really  serviceable  to  the  historical  study  of 
religion.  But  from  the  very  dawn  of  religious  scep- 
ticism in  India  and  in  Greece  the  distinction  was  so 
far  perceived  as  to  be  employed  t<j  discredit  religious 
belief.  Scepticism  has  always  pointed  to  the  multi- 
plicity aud  contrariety  of  religions,  and  to  the  way  in 
which  they  have  arisen,  as  an  argument  for  rejecting 
them.  Hume  himself  strove  to  show  that  the  chief 
causes  of  religion  had  not  Ijeen  reasons  which  intelli- 
gent men  would  think  of  giving  as  a  justification  for 
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— »«|I**^,  Int  tl»  desiies  and  pMmnii*  of 
mtdBgeatx  -mwt  domca^  btaaed,  and 
wortliT ;  and  he  did  this  m  cndi  a  va;  as  to 
that  it  had  no  proper  JBadfieadon.  It  still  U  dw 
ha^itT^'  praedoe  of  aoppdes  to  dweQ  on  the  oontm- 
rie^  and  ahamdity  of  a  vast  number  of  religiona:  to 
■hov  hov  naturaUv  ther  are  explicable  bjr  the  work- 
ing of  noo-ratiaDal  eauaes;  and  then  to  infer  that 
there  is  no  troth  in  id^ions  beBef ;  that  rdigiooa 
belief  is  essentially  irratiooal  belief:  and  that  man 
has  not  been  made  for  the  attainment  nf  religioas 
tmth.  Now,  I  deny  that  either  the  fiMt  of  the  prevn- 
lenee  of  false  retj^gioiis  bebef,  or  what  I  admit  to  be 
the  correct  explanation  of  it,  warrants  these  or  soek- 
lilce  inferoMses. 

One  reason  for  the  denial  is  that  the  argument 
employed  by  scepticism  has  as  much  relevancy  and 
force  against  the  kind  of  doubt  and  unbelief  which  it 
seeks  to  inculcate  as  against  the  faith  which  it  would 
fain  discredit  as  credulity.  It  applies  to  soepdciani 
itaelf  not  less  than  to  what  it  calls  dogmatism.  Non- 
rational  causes  may,  and  do,  generate  scepticism  as 
well  as  dogmatism.  Disbelief  and  doubt  bare  no 
more  right  to  assume  that  they  are  founded  on  reason 
and  evidence  than  belief  and  faith.  Belief,  disbelief, 
■ad  douirt  are  in  the  same  predicament,  and  the  ar- 
goment  cannot  fairly  be  urged  only  against  one  of 
them — belief,  i.e.,  affirmative  or  positive  belief. 
Hake  a  study  of,  say,  Montaigne,  Ba^'le,  and  Hume 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Sam- 
md  Kiithcrford  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine how  far  their  opinions  were  due  to  their  cir- 
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cuniatanccs,  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  their  teinpcranienta,  their  mental  and  moral 
poculiurities,  their  e.\i>erienee8,  and  the  like,  and  how 
far  tu  reason  and  evidence,  and,  if  the  investigation 
be  thorough  and  inijMirtial,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sceptical  creeds  of  the  first  three  mentioned  may  be 
just  us  plausibly,  and  just  as  trnly,  referred  to  non- 
rational  causes  as  the  dogmatic  creeds  of  the  last  three 
mentioned. 

Another  reason  f'>r  denial  of  the  sceptical  infer- 
ences under  consideration  is  the  excess  of  generalisa- 
tion involved  in  the  sceptical  arginaeutation.  The 
prevalence  of  false  religions  belief  is  certainly  not  a 
prtHif  of  the  non-existence  of  true  religions  belief. 
If  in  all  systems  of  religion  en'oneous  Ijcliefs  can  be 
easily  detected,  it  does  not  follow  that  tliey  contain 
only  such  beliefs.  Because  religious  belief  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  produced  by  cau.'jcs  which  are  not 
reasons,  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  all  relig- 
ious belief  is  irrational.  To  justify  that  inference 
we  should  recpiire  to  show  that  religious  Itelief  has 
been  wholly  due  to  causes  which  are  not  reasons. 
That,  however,  cannot  be  done.  The  argument  as- 
sumes to  \ye,  universal  what  is  only  general.  There 
are  not  only  causes  of  religious  belief  which  are  not 
reawms  for  it,  but  there  are  likewise  reasons  for  it 
which  are  also  causes  for  it  All  true  reasons  for  it 
have  always  lieen  among  the  causes  of  it.  All  appre- 
hensions which  the  human  spirit  has  obtained  of  the 
Eternal,  and  all  the  modes  of  the  Eternal's  self-mani- 
festation to  the  human  spirit,  have  always  been  at 
once  reasons  and  causes  of  religious  faith. 
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It  follows  from  what  has  now  been  stated  tliat  an- 
other ground  for  rejection  of  the  sceptical  inferences 
referred  to  is  that  the  distinction  between  reasons 
and  ciuises  of  l)elit'f  on  which  tlieir  justification  is 
rested  is  far  from  a  distinct  or  ilctinite  one.  It  is,  in- 
deed, much  the  reverse.  It  is  fluctuating  and  vague, 
crossed  and  confused.  Whether  Ilunic  was  in  any 
measure  aware  of  this  or  not  we,  ]jerhaps,  cannot 
know.  It  certainly  would  not  at  all  have  suited  his 
purpose  to  show  that  he  was  aware  of  it.  But  it  is 
Sfmiewhat  remarkable  and  altogether  regrettable  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  sliould  not  have  more  clearly 
seen  the  real  character  of  Hume's  distinction.  The 
greater  part  of  what  seems  to  me  erroneous  in  thought 
and  misleading  in  expression,  both  in  his  Philosophic 
Doubt  and  Foundations  of  Belief,  springs,  1  think, 
from  a  too  hasty  and  triisting  acceptance  of  the  dic- 
tum of  our  Scottish  arch-sceptic. 

"  There  is  no  distinction,"  says  Mr.  Balfi>\ir  in 
Philosophic  Doubt, '  ''  which  has  to  be  kept  more 
steadily  in  view  than  this  between  the  causes  or  an- 
tecedents which  produce  a  belief,  and  the  grounds 
or  reasons  which  justify  one.  The  inquiry  into  the 
first  is  psychological,  the  inquiry  into  the  second  is 
philfwophical,  and  they  belong  therefore  .  .  . 
to  entirely  distinct  departments  of  knowledge." 
Those  wf)rds,  it  seems  to  me,  require  to  be  supple- 
mented and  corrected  by  the  statement  that  there  is 
a  truth  on  the  subject  which  ought  to  be  kept  just 
as  steadily  in  view;  and  that  it  is  this, — the  direct 
causes,  the  immediate  antecedents,  of  belief  are  al- 
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ways  at  Knist  siipixiaed  {jrouiuls  or  reasous,  and  all 
true  grounds  or  rcawjiis  of  lieliof  are  also  among  the 
causes  and  antecedents  of  belief.  If  that  be  so,  how- 
ever, the  in)]uiries  into  causes  and  gi'ounds,  antece- 
dents and  reasun.s,  <'annnt  be  so  distinct  as  Mr.  Bal- 
four represents  them  to  be. 

1  say  the  direct  causes,  the  immediate  antecedents, 
of  lielief  are  always  at  least  supposed  grounds  or  rea- 
sons. Ifelief  is  never  directly  produced,  never  finally 
or  strictly  siieaking  caused,  by  what  is  not  at  least 
imagined  to  be  a  reason,  at  least  deemed  to  be  a  real 
jK-rception  of  truth.  The  so-called  causes  and  ante- 
cedents of  lielief  which  are  wholly  non-rational  or  ir- 
rational— desires,  passions,  and  various  of  the  other 
influenfes  to  which  I  have  already  referred — do  not 
of  ihcniselves  determine  Itelioi, — are  not  in  direct  and 
innnediate  contact  with,  but  act  on  it  only  through 
disposing  and  biassing  the  intellect  to  take  bad  rea- 
sons for  gfjod,  weak  reasons  for  strong,  errors  for 
truths.  Authority,  for  instance,  which  ilr.  Balfour 
HpfKises  to  reason,  receives  the  mental  assent,  the  in- 
tellectual homage,  of  no  human  being  simply  as  au- 
thority. All  faith  in  it  deems  itself  reasonable.  Let 
any  one  assail  any  form  of  religious  or  political  au- 
thority in  the  name  of  reason  and  he  will  find  the 
Ivlievers  in  it  ready  to  do  battle  with  him  in  the  same 
name.  ilr.  Balfour  himself,  while  opposing  author- 
ity to  rea.s^iu,  tries  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  is  largely 
successful  in  doing  it  Justice.  But  how?  Just  wUh 
rrmaiiK,  which  of  itself  surely  implies  that  authority 
and  reason,  an  anteced(;nt  and  a  ground  of  belief,  are 
not  "  entirely  distinct." 
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Reasons  are  also  causes  i>f  belief.  Good  reasous 
are  its  011I3'  true  causes.  Aud,  I  must  add,  it  is  ju.-st 
such  reasons,  just  legitimate  causes,  which  are  the 
most  jwrniauent  ones,  and  th<i8e  which  acquire  con- 
stantly increasing  power  as  the  religious  history  of 
liumanity  advaiiccs,  while  those  causes  which  are  not 
real  and  satisfactory  reasous  become  jn'ojx>rtionally 
less  influential  in  forming  and  modifying  religious 
belief.  As  religious  lielicf  develops  it  comes  grad- 
ually to  rest  more  and  more  on  its  rational  grounds, 
its  appi'o]>riate  evidences,  atul  to  shake  off  more  and 
more  its  dependence  on  what  is  unworthy  of  it.  Thus 
has  it  lieen  f<ir  instance  with  the  In^lief  in  Deity.  It 
has  l>ccomc  from  age  ti>  age  loftier  and  purer,  more 
rea.sonaI>le,  more  moral  and  spiritual ;  has  gradually 
cast  out  the  elements  of  arbitrariness  and  grossuess 
which  flefiled  and  debased  it  in  its  earlier  stages,  and 
gradually  absorbed  into  itself  all  that  is  l)est.  Im- 
moral and  irrational  conceptions  of  the  Divine  have 
been  one  after  another  thrown  aside.  In  the  struggle 
of  religions  for  existence  the  victory  has  been  surely 
although  slowly  with  the  fittest,  in  the  sense  of  the 
truest,  the  purest,  the  most  satisfying  to  the  higher 
nature  of  man.  There  is  a  fact  which  tends  to  show 
that  man  has  l>een  made  for  the  attainment  and  reali- 
sation of  religious  truth ;  and  that  the  sceptical  infer- 
ence to  the  contrary  has  no  more  warrant  than  the 
other  sceptical  inferences  already  rejected.  The  testi- 
mony of  history  so  far  as  it  goes  decidedly  contradicts 
what  scepticism  would  affirm.  It  certifies  that  prog- 
ress, not  retrogression,  is  the  rule  in  religion,  just  as 
in  science,  in  morality,  and  in  art.  I  say  the  rule ;  not 
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the  necessary'  or  incvitalile  law,  not  what  has  been  or 
ijiust  be  in  all  cireuiustances,  not  what  occurs  inde- 
]K'ndeiUlj  of  the  free  choice  wf  uien  and  the  prudent 
and  enerpetio  exertion  of  their  faculties,  yet  what  is 
certainly  a  fact  of  the  most  unquestionable  and  com- 
prehensive kind. 

Are  there  any  reasons  for  that  fact, — the  progres- 
sive and  expanding  rationality  and  truthfulness  of  re- 
ligious belief  i  There  are,  and  they  only  confirni  the 
inference  which  the  fact  itself  naturally  suggests,  and 
which  scepticism  vainly  denies. 

One  reason  is  that  belief  is  what  it  is.  It  always 
and  of  its  very  nature  refers  to  knowledge  and  truth. 
It  is  only  in  them  that  it  can  find  its  self-justitica- 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  suspiicion  that  they  are  absent 
enters  into  it  restlessness  and  pain  make  themselves 
felt.  Hence  dunbt  not  only  plays  a  large  part  but 
often  a  beneficent  part  in  religion.  Hence  also  belief 
even  at  its  lowest  tends  to  l)ecome  belief  at  its  high- 
est; tends  towards  the  assurance  which  can  only  be 
found  in  adequate  evidence,  in  conclusively  discov- 
ered tnith,  even  us  a  seed  germinates  and  seeks  the 
light  in  order  to  its  full  development  as  a  plant  or 
tree. 

Another  reason  is  that  human  nature  is  what  it  is. 
Although  it  contains  a  great  variety  of  particular 
powers,  passions,  ami  affections,  which  have  their 
several  peculiarities,  and  are  often  in  conflict,  yet, 
as  Bishop  Butler  has  so  conclusively  shown,  it  is  also 
a  constitution,  a  system,  an  organic  whole;  and  this 
precisely  because  all  its  several  susceptibilities,  ten- 
dencies, and  activities    are  rightfully,  however  far 
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A' 


^lA^  vlT  uuir  gnitl  ippttrru'mg  pnaciple, — t^  power 


vhk'h  4 1 


truth   from  error,  rigbt 


WfMiift.  J'.  ■.-  i  vvor<l»,  liuuuiiti  tuiture  ie  ewenii^., 
^'iili'/oul  Mijil  iititml.  It  can  only  develop  normallj 
^U  mt  fur  lU  it  uiovra  towanis  (ruth  and  conformity  to 
■lot)  lu  I  run  d«wttniiUon,  however  long  it  may  take 
|if  I'l'ullx^  il,  i«  to  hare  rpason  nf>t  as  the  slave  but  as 
ihr  ttiiMitor  of  imflffination  and  passion;  conscience 
no)  HN  lhi<  d(>|MMi<liMit  hut  the  director  of  all  particular 

Hiill  itiKithcr  mison  )•<  that  the  world  and  history 
«ri>  what  they  are, — tlie  one  h  system  rationally 
plnnned,  ttnd  the  otiior  n  pnx'css  rationally  directe*]. 
All  iNirtieiilar  cause!*  are  l»oth  so  arranged,  co-ordi- 
n«t<M|,  and  controlled  that  they  8ul>9erve  a  general 
mlional  end.  They  may  seem  forces  of  the  same  rank 
M  rMiHW,  tnd  able  to  op^xise  it  with  saooesB,  bat 
thfiv  an*  fovmd  to  W  in  the  long-nm  its  iniitnuwatta. 
II'  »o  operate  as  ultimately  to  profit  reason.  Xat- 
tir«'  und  hiftorv  may  appear  to  exhibit  merely  the 
play  of  Win<l  forces,  but,  in  fact,  each  is  a  drama 
H'hicli  llie  law  and  issue  is  the  glory  of  rationali^ 
and  irtoralilA'. 

Vurther.  certain  caiiw^  inflnpnee  religious  belief 
^hicK,  although  not  directly  and  entirely  reasons  ff»r 
h.  lire  conditions'  of  its  reastonablene^s.  Snch  are 
{H)  the  extemtion  of  knowle^igt*  and  aeience;  (7/)  the 
IH'owih  of  reason  and  of  tin  A  ideas  which  mle 

II;    {i\   the  growth   of  coi  ,   enlargement   of^ 

moTwl  vifiinn;  {d)  the  growth  of  the  affec'tions,  rtifinc 
meiu  of  the  feelings:  and  (r)  the  teaching  and  aotinn' 
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of  great,  rcligioii.s  iJcrsniiHlitu's.  Xotif  of  these  faets 
or  fort't'.s  are  directly  ratiouul  groumls  of  religiuus 
belief,  but  they  are  factors  whicb  aid  iu  conforming 
it  to  reason.  The  extension  of  knowledge  does  so. 
,\  man  niny  believe  what  is  not  in  accordance  with 
knowledge,  but  he  cannot  lielicve  the  contrary  of 
what  he  knows,  or,  in  other  words,  what  he  is  aware 
fit  be  false.'  The  progress  of  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Biology,  iVrc,  liave  greatly  amended  religious  belief, 
and  thereby  a<lvance(l  theokigy.  The  development 
of  reason  and  of  its  ruling  ideas  is  a  closely  connected 
and  kin<lred  cause.  Hence  the  interests  of  philoso- 
phy and  of  theology  arc  insejiarable.  Every  ad- 
vance of  the  fonner  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
The  growth  of  the  idea  of  imity  destroyed  pnlythe- 
ism.  The  clear  apj)reheusion  of  the  idea  of  law  has 
made  crude  and  extravagant  forms  of  belief  in  mira- 
cles generally  impossible.  The  regulative  ideas  of 
reason  are,  in  fact,  the  strongest  forces  iu  the  world, 
and  their  power  is  nowhere  more  clearly  traceable 
than  in  the  spiritual  history  of  humanity.  As  re- 
gards conscience,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  man 
rises  in  the  scale  of  being  it  becomes  clearer,  purer, 
and  stronger,  rules  more  etTeetivcly  the  whole  mind 
and  conduct,  and  gradiudly  van(|uislies  the  views  of 
Ood  and  of  find's  relations  to  mankind  which  grieve 
and  offend  it.  In  like  manner,  proportionally  to  the 
refinement  of  man's  nature  and  affections,  be  ceases 


'  Thf  iloctrini'  of  "  twofold  Inith  "  liaa  nerer  bi-en  held,  »o  fur 
M  I  arTi  aware,  with  foniplcti'  einrerity.  TIip  di»ttnrtiun  between 
"  cnMlito  "  Bnd  "  phyaica,"  on  which  .Vverroen,  I'omponazzi,  and 
Gaiilt'o  rested  it,  was  only  a  prndential  derice  aipiiu'tt  rc>iigioQa 
pcnecatioii. 
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I  enoc;  ifccy  hn«  4 
tfcerl 
«if  tW  great  trmAa 
mioA  ther  kare  preo  pomrrfvl 

Ertrj  eoMitart  tbeat,  it  aart  be  wliM,  viU 
—*■*-««  t^  then  ka  <dll  deeper  leasim  tkm  tkoae 
alwdj  ■fnrimiwi  for  the  eoone  vi  ^■■— '''j  har- 
Urtnrdt  merJncreaa^  «Hght«auBnit  and 
It  is  tlttt  God  is  and  b  vbit  He  L&, — 
the  warre  of  aO  dependniC  exiBtenee,  A«  sapreme 
aDd  iofiahe  Reasoa  to  wbose  all  eumpreheiUBTe  and 
rriT-o|>i-ratire  will  tlie  esBential  ratioiialiu'  of  human 
aatvre,  lh«  vonderfal  order  of  the  phvsaral  muTerse, 
and  the  inteJleetaal  and  moral  progresB  in  huitorr, 
are  ahiae  eonantentlj  traeeable.  It  is  the  giorr  of 
oar  finite  reaaoos  to  be  able  to  diaeeni  in  some 
menanre  the  eoaiw  and  dirvetion  in  which  the  Infi- 
nite Reason  has  been  working  throngh  millions  of 
agea.  We  not  only  beliere  bat  certainly  know  that 
tbeiv  were  millions  of  ages  during  which,  through 
stage  after  stage  of  merely  physical  development, 
preparation  was  made  for  organic  and  animal  life, 
and  alitri  that  when  the  preparation  was  ccmiplete 
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the  life  appeared,  and  through  stage  after  stage  far 
more  wontlerful  jumI  in  forms  iiinumcrablp,  was  tle- 
vclopt'd,  but  ever  in  the  main  onwards  and  upwards. 
We,  further,  not  only  believe  but  know  that  those 
stages  of  the  evohition  of  the  earth  issued  in  the 
appearance  of  man,  a  l>eing  distinet  from  all  other 
beings  of  the  earth,  in  that  he  feels  hiuiself  akin  in 
his  personality  and  in  his  spiritual  affinities  and 
aspirations  to  the  Divine.  The  formation  of  man  is, 
aecording  to  the  development  theory  itself,  the  goal 
towards  which  the  physical  world  has  tended  from 
the  beginning.  After  the  appearance  of  man  the 
interest  of  the  evolution  of  tlie  world  ceases  to  he 
mainly  physical  or  animal,  and  becomes  mainly  spir- 
itual. It  lies  not  in  the  production  of  new  species  <»f 
beasts,  but  in  the  improvement  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  mankind  is  probably  yet  only  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  course  to  which  no  end  can  be  as.signed, 
but  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded  it  has  clearly  been  on 
the  whole  an  education  into  truth  and  virtue.  With 
that  great  fact  before  bini  the  tlicist  at  least  cannot 
fail  to  ask.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Reasi>ti  which 
has  thus  willed  and  worked  throughout  the  past  will 
depart  from  the  line  of  procedure  which  lie  has  fol- 
lowed throughout  so  many  millions  of  ages,  and 
henceforth  work  not  towards  the  higher  but  towards 
the  lower,  not  towards  the  light  but  towards  the  dark- 
H  ness,  not  towards  truth  but  towards  falsehood,  not 

■  towards  the  elevation  but  towards  the  degradation  of 

■  the  spirits  whom  lie  calls  into  being?    Assuredly  the 
I  answer  of  the  tlieist  will  be,  No,     To  hiui  at  least 

■  such  a  conception  can  only  seem  self-contradictory 
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and  absurd — the  conception  of  an  Irrational  Reason. 
And  well  may  we,  I  think,  adopt  his  answer;  and 
while  guarding  against  forming  exaggerated  esti- 
mates of  progress,  or  overlooking  the  reasons  which 
abound  for  thinking  it  will  be  slow,  toilsome,  and 
painful,  both  acknowledge  its  existence  in  the  past 
and  trust  that  it  will  be  carried  on  in  the  future  to 
a  glorious  future.  Well  may  we,  looking  back  on  the 
past, 

"  rest  in  tlie  faith 
That  man's  perfection  is  the  crowning  flower, 
Towards  which  the  argient  sap  in  life's  great  tree 
Is  pressing, — seen  in  puny  blossoms  now. 
But  in  the  world's  great  morrows  to  expand 
With  broadest  iietal  and  with  deepest  glow." 


TL    TKCTE    INKERESCE.S    FKOM    VREVALKNCE   OF    FALSE 
HELIOIOUS  BELIEF 

Having  now  seen  what  inferences  are  not  to  be 
drawn  from  the  prevalence  of  false  religious  belief 
and  from  its  explanation,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
indicate  in  this  chapter  some  inferi'nccs  which  may 
be  truly  drawn  from  them. 

Obviously  one  such  inference  is  that  there  is  much 
need  for  care  and  caution  in  the  fonnatiou  of  our 
religious  beliefs.  Seeing  that  false  religious  l>elief  ia 
8o  prevalent,  and  that  there  is  so  much  to  produce  it, 
all  general  eulogies  of  l)elieving  and  all  general  de- 
nunciations of  doubting  in  regard  to  religious  mat- 
ters must  be  exceedingly  foolish.  There  is  plainly 
far  too  much  assurance  and  far  too  little  hesitation 
in  a  vast  number  r.f  niinds  at;  regards  what  is  true 
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and  what  is  false  in  such  niutters.  For  one  who  be- 
lieves too  little  there  are,  if  society  as  a  whole  he 
eniisiderod,  hundreds  who  believe  to<»  iiuieh,  too 
readily,  without  adequate  and  independent  reflec- 
tion. An  enormoua  number  of  mankind  are  en- 
slaved, duped,  and  exploited  by  those  who  elaim  to 
he  their  religion;*  teuehers,  as  well  as  hy  those  who 
undertake  to  be  their  political  leaders,  owing  mainly 
t<i  their  ovrt\  credulity,  their  precipitancy  of  judg- 
ment, their  want  of  consideration  and  reflection, 
of  criticism  and  investigation.  What  the  world  re- 
((uires  is  not  more  faith  but  only  more  faith  of  a  right 
kind:  more  of  the  faith  which  rests  on  knowledge, 
which  conforms  to  evidence,  which  does  not  pretend 
to  certainty  when  it  has  not  got  it,  which  does  not 
despise  even  the  lowest  degrees  of  probal)ility  when 
they  are  real,  which  seeks  t<i  fnljitw  whatever  light 
tliere  is,  and  which  fears  no  criticism  because  abso- 
lutely trutliful. 

Another  inference  is  the  need  of  being  on  our 
guard  against  unreasonable  doubt  or  excessive  dis- 
belief. Wo  are  bound  to  doubt  and  disbelieve  as 
well  as  to  believe  according  to  evidence,  conformably 
to  reason.  AVhat  is  true  of  our  beliefs  is  in  this 
respect  true  also  of  our  doubts  and  disbeliefs,  for 
floulit  is  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  nature  of 
belief,  and  disltelief  is  negative  or  antagonistic  belief. 
The  same  causes  which  prevent  men  from  believing 
aright  prevent  them  from  doubting  or  disbelieving 
aright.  All  influences  which  move  them  to  the  too 
hasty  acceptance  of  error  indispose  them  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  truth  on  evidence.    Indolence,  prejudice, 
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passion,  &c.,  may  lead  to  the  rejpctioii  of  the  very 
strongest  evidence.  No  evidenee  will  produce  assent 
if,  instead  of  being  carefully  and  candidly  appreci- 
ated, it  is  unexamined  or  examined  only  with  the 
(k'tcnnination  to  find  flaws  in  it.  Nowhere  may  pas- 
sional causes  Le  more  clearly  seen  to  liave  had  exces- 
sive inflnence  and  trnly  rational  considerations  less 
than  their  due  than  among  atheists,  so-called  relig- 
ious freethinkers,  and  social  anarchists.  To  feel 
adequately  the  importance  of  being  on  our  guard 
alike  against  credulity,  superstition,  undue  doubt, 
and  excessive  disbelief  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  we 
must  realise  as  we  ought  the  necessity  and  value  of 
true  religious  belief  both  to  individuals  and  societies. 
Without  such  belief  moral  distinctions  will  not  be 
seen  in  their  real  sacredncss,  nor  the  passinns  curbed, 
nor  burdens  home,  nor  self-sacrifices  made,  as  they 
rerjuire  to  be  if  the  souls  of  individuals  and  the  lives 
of  societies  are  to  prosper.  It  is  vain  to  think  that 
mere  science  or  mere  ethics  will  suffice.  "  As  well 
trust,"  says  Mr.  Uarrison,  "  in  the  rule  of  three  and 
the  maxims  in  a  copy-book  to  enable  us  to  deal  with 
the  storms  and  trials  of  life." 

What  has  just  been  stated  suggests  as  a  third 
inference  that  in  regard  to  religious  belief  it  must 
be  the  jmrt  of  wisdom  to  ('(incern  onesidf  chiefly  with 
what  is  essential  and  vital,  ct*ntral  and  practical,  in 
religion,  and  to  seek  especially  to  be  well  grounded 
and  firmly  fixed  in  faith  therein.  We  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  eternal  religious  verities  a 
realisation  of  which  is  directly  and  immediately 
uecessary  to  the  welfare  of  our  spirits,  and  all  quea- 
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tions  rpparding  rfligion  wliich  may  he  interesting  but 
the  solution  of  which  is  not  indisponsubk'.  A  very 
short  <Ti'f(!  may  be  mueh  better  tlian  a  long  one,  and 
f|uite  sufficient  if  received  intelligently  and  firmly. 
The  Ijord's  Prayer  is  short;  hut  if  a  7n:m  thoroughly 
helieve  it — thoroughly  believe  in  God's  Fatherhood, 
man'3  brotherhood,  the  sacrodness  of  God's  name, 
the  grandeur  and  the  claims  of  God's  kingdom,  the 
oldigations  of  God's  will,  and  onr  dependenee  on 
Ilim  for  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants,  for  pardon- 
ing mercy,  and  for  deliverance  from  temptation  and 
evil — he  will  not  only  pray  aright  but  live  aright, 
need  fall  into  no  very  dea<lly  error,  may  safely  bo 
content  to  form  no  conclusion  as  to  many  keenly 
debate*!  religious  questions,  and  to  take  no  part  in 
iriany  rlistracting  religious  controversies,  but  apply 
himself  heartily  and  joyously  to  serve  God  in  what- 
ever work  He  in  His  providence  assigns  liim. 

My  final  inference  would  be  that  religious  belief 
ought  to  be  the  reasonable  belief  of  the  wlnde  man, 
— of  the  wdiole  spirit.  All  Ixdief  ought  to  be  reason- 
able. We  have  no  right  to  believe  what  we  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  or  more  than  we  know  to  be  true. 
Evidence  should  be  the  measure  of  assent.  Assent 
should  be  in  proportion  to  evidence.  For  elsewhere 
maintaining  that  view  I  have  been  more  than  once 
described  by  reviewers  as  a  rationalist.  And  if  to 
li<il<l  that  belief  to  Ir;  legitimate  nnist  be  reguhited  by 
mid  conformed  to  reason  is  to  be  a  ralionalisl,  un- 
doubtedly T  am  a  rationalist — an  unbhiahing  and  ira- 
peniteut  rationalist — who  considers  all  those  who  do 
I  him  to  be  irralionalisls. 


agree 
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6nt  I  bj  no  means  think  that  the  reason  to  whieh 
belief  ought  to  be  coofonned  is  so-called  pore  reason 
or  mere  ratiocination.  'Sot  is  it  exclosiTel^  either 
what  Reid  calls  anv  one  of  its  offices  or  6egnea,  or 
what  Mr.  Balfour  calls  either  "  its  ordinarr  and  pop- 
ular "  or  its  "  transcendental  "  sense — either  *'  the 
merely  critical  and  inferential  process ''  with  which 
he  identifies  it  or  *'  the  Logos  or  Absolute  Reason.'* 
It  is  no  isolated  entitr,  separate  faculty,  or  abstrac- 
tion of  any  kind.  It  is  reason,  however,  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  and  popular  sense  in  which  we  all  speak  of 
those  who  have  beoome  insane  and  morallv  irre- 
sponsible as  having  **  lost  their  reason,"  and  also  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  been  more  laigelj 
used  than  in  anv  other  bv  philosophers  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  dav.  It  is  not  reason  divorced 
from  anv  inherent  power  or  legitimate  affection  of 
the  human  mind,  but  reason  conjoined  with  them  all, 
with  sense,  perception,  and  conception,  with  intui- 
tion, judgment,  and  inference^  with  imagination, 
with  appetites  and  desires,  with  moral  and  spiritual 
susceptibilities  and  aspirations.  It  is  the  entire 
rational  self,  regulating  all  and  not  dispensing  with 
anj  of  the  principles  and  powers  of  human  nature 
so  far  as  they  can  be  rationally  controlled,  made 
"  sobaenrient  to  moral  purposes,"  and  "  auxiliar  to 
Diraie.'*  "  Vem\mft."  says  a  recent  writer  on 
Logic,  **  ist  der  Gesamtansdruck  fur  die  hochste, 
mn&uiendste.  gesteigertste  Bethatigung  des  gesamt- 
CB  Seelenleliens  des  Mensehen.'' '  Reason  cannot 
with  the  aid,  for  instance,  even  of  imagina- 
•B.  WaUE,  AmAmA  d  Leyik,  pi  162. 
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tion  in  any  ik'parlinent  of  science  or  any  sphere  of 
ordinary  life.  Why  should  it  bo  expected  to  do  8o 
in  religion  so  long  as  it  keepa  imagination  in  due  de- 
pendence on  itself?  A  religion  which  does  not  satisfy 
the  natural  and  legitimate  desires  of  the  heart  eannnt 
he  a  true  or  reasonable  religion.  \\  hilc  every  evil 
passion  tends  to  pervert  religious  belief,  all  generous 
sympathies,  all  pure  aflfections,  all  refined  feelings, 
all  upward  tendencies,  aid  reason  in  its  (jnest  of  re- 
ligious truth.  Why  should  reason,  the  rational  ego, 
in  the  region  of  religion,  or  in  any  other  region,  cut 
oiT  its  own  wings  or  cut  itself  off  fmni  any  source  of 
strength?  As  it  is  with  the  whole  mind  and  heart 
and  soul  that  we  should  love  Absolute  Truth  and 
Perfect  Goodness,  so  is  it  also  with  the  whole  mind 
and  heart  and  soul  tliat  wc  should  believe  in  theni. 

When  1  say  that  a  great  many  persons  believe  a 
great  deal  too  much,  by  that  I  mean  merely  that 
they  believe  a  great  deal  which  they  have  no  good 
evidence  for  believing,  no  real  right  to  beUeve, — a 
great  deal  that  is  false  and  nuschievous.  Far  be  it 
from  mo,  however,  to  say  that  we  believe  too  much 
in  the  sense  of  believing  too  strongly,  too  thorough- 
ly, too  heartily  what  is  true  and  good,  well-founded, 
sufficiently  attested.  A  weak,  a  wavering,  a  half- 
hearted faith  in  what  is  entitled  to  a  firm,  a  thor- 
ough, a  cnnTplcte  faith,  is  always  a  great  misfortune 
and  id'ten  a  grievous  fault.  lu  the  faith  with  wliicli 
we  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  the  Supreme 
there  should  be  no  weakness  or  wavering,  doubt  or 
fear.  In  the  faith  with  which  we  offer  ourselves  up 
on  His  altar  there  should  be  all  of  life  and  energy, 
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of  thnught  and  goodness,  which  is  in  lis.  Nothing 
which  is  required  of  us  should  be  reserved  or  with- 
held. 


VII.     BASES    OF    AGNOSTIC    RKLIOIODB    BELIEF    IN 
CHEISTIANITY 

IJcIipious  apiiostifs  while  ](rofV,isinjr  liolief  in  God 
deny  that  the  basis  of  that  belief  is  to  be  found  in 
knowledge.  The  denial  raises  the  question,  Where, 
then,  do  they  themselves  find  a  foundation  for  their 
belief?  And  the  obvious  answer  is  that  it  can  only 
be  in  some  sort  of  belief  itself.  So  obvious  is  it  that 
all  forms  of  religious  agnosticism  have  given  it,  and 
avowedly  rest  on  .some  sjiecies  tir  variety  of  belief. 
To  knowledge  religious  agnosticism  opposes  belief, 
to  reason  faith. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  between  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  reason  and  faith,  was  by  no  means 
unknown  to  or  undi.seusseil  by  Hindu  and  Arabian 
thinkers.  The  history  of  the  struggle  between  the 
two  powers,  however,  is  one  which  has  been  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  Christendom.  It  was  not  raised 
in  classical  antiquity,  owing  to  the  strange  dissocia- 
tion of  religion  and  truth  in  the  Grteco-Roman  miud. 
It  inevitably  arose,  however,  when  Christianity  made 
its  presence  felt  in  the  world.  '*  I  am  the  Truth," 
said  Christ,  and  it  was  as  "  the  Truth  "  that  Chris- 
tianity claimed  to  be  received  and  to  be  the  power  of 
(lod  unto  salvation.  It  was  for  the  Truth  that  every 
Christian  martyr  suflfered.  Some  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian fathers  were  led  by  their  zeal  against  pagan  phi- 
losophy to  harsh  censure  of  all  philosophy  and  to  oo- 
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casional  denials  of  the  iiiitlioritv  of  reason,  but  none 
of  them  were  si»  unwise  as  to  altenipt  to  raise  sccp- 
tieism  to  the  rank  of  a  method  of  producing  believ- 
ers. The  relationship  of  reason  anJ  faith,  knowledge 
and  lK'lief,was  earefullv  ami  earnestly  studied  bv  sev- 
eral of  the  most  eminent  .selioUistie  divines;  but  it  was 
onlj  at  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation — only,  that 
is  to  say,  when  reason  began  to  take  up  au  attitude 
of  antagonism  to  religion  and  to  ehallenge  and  rejeet 
the  doctrines  of  the  Chureh — that  the  cjuestion  of  the 
interconnection  and  respective  right*  of  the  two 
powers  eonie  distinetly  into  the  foreground  as  of  pri- 
nuiry  and  fundamental  imjiortanee.  It  has  occupied 
the  minds  of  all  the  chief  philosopliers  and  theolo- 
gians of  the  modem  era.  The  names  of  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  of  Ilobbes  and  Spinoza,  of  Malel>ranche, 
Aniauld,  and  Pascal,  of  Hooker,  I)<vssuet,  l>ocke, 
Leibniz,  and  Wolf,  of  Kant.  Jaoibi,  Fries,  Fiehte, 
Hegel,  and  Schclling,  <if  Ilerliart,  Krau.se,  Jiinl 
Baader,  of  Hamilton,  ilansei,  and  J.  II.  Newman, 
arc  among  those  most  generally  known  in  connection 
witli  it,  but  a  host  of  others  might  be  added  to  them. 
Obviously,  to(),  the  (|Uestiou  is  here  to  stay.  There 
are  no  signs  of  cessation  of  interest,  or  even  of  de- 
crease of  interest,  in  it.  As  it  concerns  eciually  i»hi- 
losophy  and  theology,  and  both  vitally,  the  discussion 
of  it  is  never  arrested.  The  literature  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  is  consequently  already  enornnnis. 

I  have  happily  to  deal  only  with  a  special  phase  of 
the  subject,  or,  more  definitely  sjieaking.  only  to  in- 
dicate and  appreciate  the  forms  which  rcdigious  iig- 
nosticism — the   agnosticism   which   retains  religious 
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or  tjpe  of  ic%ia«s  bdef  tke  kittil  uf  it 
vitb  vineli  ve  are  most  fa^Smr,  thr  kind  of  it  prrr*- 
lent  throofiioot  Chratmdooi — befirf  in  ChriatanitT. 
ninctiamtr  praents  hwlf  to  ns  vMi  tke  ifaiMwd 
to  be  reenred  m  a  tme  and  mmueutuoa  laaaifnta- 
tioB  €/f  the  cfaanrter  aad  will  of  God.  It  cam  onl  j 
bfc  r«!«vcd  bv  Jieing  beliPTe«L  The  onbelief  of  it  is 
the  rvjeetion  of  it.  Bnt  all  belief  of  it  is  not  the 
Muae  kind  of  belief.  Belief  is  a  state  of  minil  which 
has  Tarioos  stages.  I  may  lielieve,  for  instance,  that 
parallflograiiis  on  the  same  hose  and  between  the 
Mtnc  paralieU  are  equal  to  one  another  because  I 
know  that  Euclid  and  other  mathematicians  say  so, 
or  l>ecflH«e  I  have  meaatired  such  parallelograms  and 
found  thf-m  equal  as  asserted,  or  becaiLse  I  hare 
dr-trioriMtriitcil  their  equality.  But  the  belief  which 
TfttU  on  any  one  of  those  grounds  is  decidedly  differ- 
<!nt  l)oth  in  nature  and  in  worth  from  the  belief 
whir-h  rc'dtH  on  either  of  the  other  glxjunds.  In  all 
the  three  chbcs  it  rests  on  evidence;  but  the  evidence 
in  in  the  flmt  instunee  the  evidence  of  testimony,  in 
the  Hffdiiil  fhiit  nf  practical  verification,  and  in  the 
thin)  iliiit  of  in«lh</»iatical  demonstration.  R°ligiou3 
hclii'f  iind  diriatinn  faith  may,  in  the  same  way,  be 
biiNdd    on    iliiTercnt    grmimls,    and    some    of    those 
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grounds  maj  be  more  satisfactorj  and  more  elevated 
than  others.  Belief  in  the  being  and  presence  of 
God  and  faitii  in  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ 
may  have,  yea,  uudoiibteJly  liave,  different  stages, 
and  may  be  in  one  stage  surer,  purer,  and  higher 
than  in  another.  All  belief  is  founded  on  supposed 
evidence,  and  all  legitimate  belief  is  founded  on  real 
evidence;  ]>ut  belief  may  l>e  legitimate  as  resulting 
from  real  evidence,  although  not  belief  of  the  high- 
est order, — belief  fomided  on  the  most  appropriate 
and  conclusive  evidence.  We  ought  not,  however, 
to  regard  Itelicf  as  spurious  and  false  merely  because 
it  is  of  an  inferior  kind.  If  we  apprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  a  mathematical  proposition  it  is  by  no  means 
indifferent  whether  we  believe  it  nr  not,  even  should 
we  have  no  higher  ground  for  our  l.ielief  than  the 
testimony  of  mathematicians.  Even  such  belief  is 
better  than  non-belief  or  disbelief.  The  evidence  on 
which  it  rests  is  good  evidence,  although  not  the  best. 
AVhat  is  believed  is  true,  and  truth  is  always  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  error. 

While,  however,  we  are  not  to  count  worthless 
any  sincere  belief  which  rests  on  any  real  evidence, 
neither  are  we  to  count  belief  in  a  lower  stage  equal 
to  belief  in  a  higher,  but  should  seek  to  be  conscious 
of  the  defects  iji  all  faith  short  of  that  which  rests  on 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  attainable  of  what  is 
believed.  If  instead  of  so  doing  we  persist  in  taking 
an  inferior  kind  of  belief  as  belief  at  its  best,  or  the 
only  legitimate  sort  of  belief,  then  are  we  genuine 
agnostics,  seeing  that  we  reject  as  illusory  or  unat- 
tainable all  the  higher  knowledge  on  which  alone  a 
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higher  faith  can  l>e  founded.  Were  a  uian  foolish 
enough  to  maintain  that  belief  in  mathematical  prop- 
ositions shouhl  only  rest  on  testimony,  he  woultl 
clearly  be  an  agnostic  in  mathematics,  however  well 
he  might  mean  towards  it,  inasmuch  as  he  denied  the 
attaiualnlity  of  all  knowledge  of  mathematics  from 
measurement  and  demonstration.  Of  course,  no 
person  is  so  foolish  in  regard  to  mathematics.  As  to 
religion,  however,  a  great  many  are  thus  foolish. 
There  arc  some  who  pronounce  each  form  or  stage 
of  religious  faith  the  only  legitimate  or  reliable  one, 
and  who  discredit  and  reject  all  others.  Those  who 
do  so  often  have  the  Ijest  intentions  towards  religion, 
but  their  good  intentions  should  not  prevent  us  from 
considering  them  as  agnostics,  or  from  deeming  them 
to  the  extent  of  their  agnosticism  dangerous  to  re- 
ligion, however  sincerely  friendly  to  it  they  may  l»e, 
and  although  their  religiousness  or  piety  need  not 
be  called  in  question. 

The  religious  non-agnostic  holds  that  religious  be- 
liefs ought  to  have  rational  bases,  to  be  adequately 
attested  as  true  by  appropriate  evidence,  and  so  to  be 
in  accordance  with  knowledge.  The  non-religious 
agnostic  holds  that  religioiis  beliefs  have  no  rational 
bases,  are  uieajjable  of  Iwiug  proved  true  Uy  satis- 
factory evidence,  and  are  not  found  to  Ik-  accordant 
with  knowledge.  It  is  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
latter  which  here  coneems  us.  And  a  very  strange 
position  it  is,  and  seemingly  a  most  perilous  one  for 
the  agnostic  himself.  He  too  has  beliefs, — anti- 
religious  and  non-religious  lielicfs.  How  does  he 
propose  to  justify  Ihem?  Has  he  found  out  any  other 
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or  ht'tter  way  nl'  doing  so  than  the  way  in  whicli  the 
religious  iion-agnostif  uutlertakes  to  justify  his  be- 
liefs, namely,  by  reason,  evidence,  and  knowledge? 
That  is  the  only  way  in  whieh  beliefs  of  any  kind  can 
be  jn.stified.  Ilcncc  the  agnostic  has  not  only  to  re- 
fute the  beliefs  of  the  uoii-agiiostic  but  to  establish 
his  own,  although  he  can  nidy  ilo  so  on  non-agnostic 
prineiides.  To  the  whole  extent  of  his  agnosticism 
he  eiin  neither  consistently  refute  the  beliefs  of 
others  nor  justify  his  own,  and  when  a  fully  devel- 
o|)ed  agnostic  he  cannot  consistently  regard  any  basis 
of  knowledge  sure,  any  standard  of  truth  reliable, 
ainy  reasons  either  jjositively  or  negatively  conclu- 
sive. How  then  can  he  hope  in  the  least  for  success? 
Only  by  fancying  that  lie  can  reduce  all  sfvealled 
knowle<lge  to  mere  belief,  or,  in  other  words,  can 
nuike  out  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
belief  and  knowledge.  It  is  well  known  how  Ilunie 
tried  to  |)rove  knowledge  only  exceptionally  viva- 
cious belief.  It  is  nut  so  well  known  that  most  clear- 
sighted sceptics,  ancient  and  modern,  have  in  various 
ways  sought  to  do  the  same.  Tlicy  have  endeavoured 
to  represent  the  reference  of  belief  to  knowledge  as 
illusory,  on  the  gronn<l  that  knowledge  itself  is  essen- 
tially identical  with  belief.  Were  that  so,  all  seeming 
knowledge  would  really  be  mere  belief,  and  radical 
scejiticisni  might  fairly  claim  to  have  been  victorious. 
In  that  case  all  belief  would  rest  merely  on  itself, 
and  not  only  all  religi<iu  ami  theology,  but  also  all 
so-ealled  philosoj'ihy,  science,  and  ordinary  knowl- 
edge would  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  producta  of 
credulity. 
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What  the  radical  agnostic,  however,  is  logically 
bound  to  do,  cannot  rationally  be  done.    The  t^M 
tempts  made  to  do  it,  or  to  represent  it  as  done,  ha^P 
necessarily  faik-il.      They   have  misrepresented 
clear  and  unequivocal  testimony  of  consciousn 
dealt  freely  in  erroneous  descriptions  of  belief 
knowledge,  and  in  various  ways  so  abused  tl»e  tenns 
belief  and  kiunvleiige  as  either  to  confound  the  facta 
which  they  denote,  or  erroneously  to  separate  &J^M 
contrast  them.   Agnosticism  can  neitlier  disprove  tha" 
knowledge  and  belief  are  closely   and  indissoluble 
connected,  nor   that   they  are   manifestly   distinc 
Knowledge   and    belief  are  indissolubly  connecte 
inasmuch  as,  although  we  can  Jtelieve  without  kno\ 
ing,  we  cannot  know  without  believing.    To  say  that 
we  know  what  we  do  not  believe,  or  know  to  be  tn^H 
wliat  wo  believe  to  be  false,  or  even  what  we  cannot 
decide  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  is  to  say  what  is 
self-contradictory  and  nonsensical.     Wherever  there 
is  knowledge  there  is  belief,  and  the  knowledge  is  tll^| 
rational  and  adei|uate  basis  of  the  belief,  the  onl;^^ 
such  basis.     But  beUef  is  far  more  extensive  th; 
knowledge.     There  can  be  belief  where  there  is 
knowledge, — where  there  is  merely  the  suppositl 
of  knowledge.    There  can  be  belief  where  there  are^ 
error,  ignorance,   illusion,  and  in.-^anity.       Belief  is 
often — what  knowledge  never  is — a  holding  for  true 
tliHt  which  is  false,  a  niistjiking  for  accurate  percef)- 
tinns  those  which  are  erroneous,  for  correct  judg- 
ments sucli  as  are  incorrect,  and  for  legitimate  proc- 
esses of  reasoning  more  or  less  manifest  fallacies. 
Knowledge  is  always  the  holding  for  true  what 
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true;  and  the  true  is  that  which  is  the  expression  of 

external  or  internal,  plnsical  or  spiritual,  reality, 
anil  which  is  valiil,  nut  for  one  mind  only,  but  for  all 
sane  minds.  The  bases  of  knowledge  are  our  mental 
activities  working  in  accordance  with  the  intuitions 
of  reason,  the  conditions  of  accurate  perception  and 
judgment,  and  the  laws  of  legitimate  ijiference. 
Mere  belief  is  not  the  basis.  No  mere  belief  is 
knowledge.  All  knowledge  properly  so  called  is  a 
gorid  fonndation,  the  only  good  foundation,  for  be- 
lief. The  agnostic  can  neither  show  that  belief  is 
identical  with  knowledge  nor  that  knfiwledge  rests 
on  belief,  and  so  long  as  he  cannot  do  that  he  has  no 
right  tf)  profess  agnosticism. 

The  author  of  a  recent  and  interesting  treatise  on 
Kiioidfdije,  Belief,  and  Certitude — F.  Storrs  Turner 
— has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  knowledf/c  is 
belief  thus.  '*  All  knowledge,"  he  tells  ns,  "  is  doubly 
de{>endent;  first  on  consciousness,  and  through  con- 
sciousness on  reality."  Then  he  asks,  "  Can  these 
two  axioms,  '  consciousness  never  deceives  us,'  '  nat- 
ure or  the  reality  never  deceives  us,'  be  proved?" 
And  his  answer  is,  "  Assuredly  not.  They  are  be- 
liefs. They  also  require  a  ground  or  reason.  Into 
the  question  of  the  griHind  or  grounds  upon  which 
consciousness  and  reality  are  accepted  as  perfectly 
trustworthy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  now,  for  we 
are  making  no  objection  to  belief  in  them.  The 
important  fact  for  us  is  that  knowledge  depends  upon 
these  axioms  for  its  own  existence.  Knotring  is  be- 
lieving. There  is  no  other  way  of  knowing.  'Wliether 
there  is  any  believing  which  i.s  not  knowing  is  a  point 
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which  nay  remain  over  for  a  separate 
tion  "  (p.  453). 

According  to  that  view,  knowledge  is  the  basis  of 
belief  and  belief  is  the  basis  of  knowledge,  go  that 
knowledge  lies,  a&  it  were,  between  an  u[>per  and  an 
under  kind  of  belief,  and  at  once  supports  belief  and 
ia  supported  by  it.  Such  a  view  does  not  ap|iear  to 
be  at  all  consistent  with  an  admission  of  the  existence 
of  knowledge  properly  so  called.  No  knowledge  rests 
on  mere  belief,  and  no  mere  belief,  no  belief  which 
does  not  to  some  extent  rest  on  knowledge,  conies 
into  contact  with  reality.  Then  is  it  not  an  abuse 
of  language  to  designate  the  two  propositions,  "  con- 
t^ionsness  never  deceives  us,''  and  "  nature  or  the 
reality  never  deceives  us,"  axioms?  I  hold  that  it 
is,  ami  even  question  their  right  to  be  considere<l 
reasonable  beliefs.  Who  Itelieves  themj  Certainly 
they  are  not  axioms  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
but  the  crudest  of  generalisations.  Knowledge  and 
science  would  indeed  l>e  in  imminent  danger  had 
they  to  rely  on  such  pseudo-axioms  instead  of  on 
real  axioms  and  laws  of  thought,  like  the  principles 
of  causality,  of  identity,  of  contradiction,  of  excluded 
middle,  &c.,  on  the  immediate  introspective  and  per- 
ceptive p^jwers  of  the  mind,  on  appropriate  methwls 
of  research,  and  on  the  adequately  ascertained  and 
alteste<l  truths  accumulated  in  past  ages,  Conscious- 
nesa  in  the  general  or  popular  sense  of  the  term  often 
deceives  us.  It  is  only  when  restricted  to  its  philo- 
Bophical  sense,  and  to  the  attestation  of  the  one  fun- 
damental fact  that  "  along  with  whatever  i^  known 
self  or  the  ego  is  necessarily  known,"  that  it  can  be 
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truly  said  never  to  decei^'e  us,  and  then  it  is  raani- 

fi'stly  not  merely  belief  but  immediate  cognition. 
As  for  the  proijositiou  "  nature  or  reidity  never  de- 
ceives us,"  to  say  that  reality  never  deceives  us  is 
just  to  say  that  reality  is  always  real,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  mere  tautoh)gy,  while  to  say  that  nature,  in 
any  reasonable  sense  of  the  term,  never  deceives  us,  is 
not  in  accordanee  with  fact.  Merely  physical  nature, 
indeed,  cannot  deceive  in  the  same  sense  as  human 
nature  can  and  does,  but  even  it  is  full  of  illusions 
which  ordinary,  and  even  scientific  intelligence,  has 
much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  from  realities.  No 
pief,  jxrhajis,  has  ever  a<ln!ired  nature  more  than 
"Wurdswcirlh,  but  even  he  has  not  ventured  to  say 
more  than  that  "  she  never  doth  deceive  the  hearts 
of  those  who  love  her."  Animal  and  human  nature 
lx>th  deceive  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  Many 
animals  are  adepts  in  deception,  and  entire  sjiecies  of 
them  would  soon  become  extinct  were  they  not.  A 
Hebrew  [)salmist  confesses  to  have  said,  "in  his  haste, 
all  men  are  liars."  The  question  has  \yeen  asked. 
Might  ho  not  have  said  so  at  his  leisure?  It  might 
be  dirticult  to  decide  whether  savage  or  civilised  men 
are  the  more  deceitful.  '"The heart  of  man  " — human 
nature — says  Jeremiah,  "  is  deceitful  alwve  all 
things,"  and  that  is  a  much  better  generalisation  than 
ifr.  Turner's  "nature  never  deceives  us"  ;  but  neither 
the  one  nor  tlie  other  is  an  axiom  upon  which  knowl- 
edge depends  for  its  existence.  Knowing  implies  be- 
lieving, but  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  "  knowing  is 
hrlirrinij."  when  wlint  is  distinctive  of  knowing  is  the 
apprehension  and  acquisition  of  truth,  which  war- 
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raoto  belieriog,  and  produces  resBonable  belief.  That 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  believing  which  is  not  know- 
ing will  not  be  found  to  call  for  any  special  conaiden- 
tion.  Who  haa  ever  met  with  a  man  who  does  not 
believe  more  than  he  knows  i 

"We  need  not  dwell  further  on  the  agnosticJ 
which  by  identifving,  or  rather  confounding,  belies 
and  knowledge,  would  base  religion  on  a  belief  ex- 
clusive of  knowledge.  There  are,  however,  forms  of 
agnosticiiim — religious  agnosticism — which  rest  on 
different  groimds  of  belief,  and  these  have  now  to  be 
briefly  considered,  belief  in  Christianity,  as  already 
intimated,  being  taken  as  the  type  or  example  of 
belief. 

Vm.    BEI-IGtOrS    BELIEF   AJfTD  TRANSMITTED   COMMON 
DOCTBISE  AND  CrENERAL  CONSENT 

One  ground  on  w^hich  religious  Ix^lief,  including 
belief  in  Christianity,  has  been  largely  rested  is  the 
authority  of  transmitted  common  doctrine  and  gen- 
eral consent.  Belief  at  tliat  stage  and  resting  on  that 
ground  has  so  firm  a  rational  basis  that  no  coninumity 
ever  wholly  outgrows  it.  A  critical  sceptical  attitude 
of  mind  towards  the  views  and  sentiments  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  closely  associated  and  in  general 
sympathy  is  not  the  rule  but  the  exception.  When 
any  belief  or  system  of  belief  has  laid  hold  of  one 
generation  it  naturally  and  easily  passes  to  the  next. 
Were  it  otherwise  there  would  lie  no  such  thing  as  a 
common  faith, — no  such  thing  as  national  creeds,  aa 
Brahminism  in  India,  'Mohammedanism  in  Turkey, 
Catholicisni  in  Italy,  Luthcranisni  in  Germany,  Pres- 
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byterianism  in  Scotland,  &c.  Were  it  otherwise 
there  oould  even  hardly  be  any  family,  social,  or 
rcligimis  life  at  all.  To  some  extent  all  who  accept 
Christianity,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  do,  receive  it  because  the  lielief  of  it 
prevails  throughout  the  conimnnity  into  which  they 
were  horn  and  in  which  they  grew  up.  The  faith  of 
the  individual  is  always  in  some  measure  rooted  in 
and  determined  by  the  faith  of  the  community. 

Sceptics  have  often  made  use  of  that  fact  in  order 
to  discredit  religious  belief  and  Christian  faith.  But 
in  doing  so  they  have  generally  overlooked  two  closely 
related  facts.  The  first  of  them  is  that  scepticism 
itself  is  a  system  of  l)eliefs.  Its  disbeliefs  arc  also 
beliefs.  And  the  disbeliefs  of  scepticism  are  in  many 
instances  as  niueh  due  to  the  action  of  social  tradition 
and  the  social  medium  as  the  lK>liefs  of  religious  oom- 
numitics.  No  inijmrtial  inquirer  can  oonie  to  any 
other  conclusion  as  to  the  beliefs  of  the  great  majority 
of  English  secularists  and  French  atheists.  The  in- 
fluence of  political  traditions  and  of  social  prejudices 
is  nowhere  more  manifest.  The  second  fact  to  which 
I  refer  is  that  what  is  true  of  religious  belief  with 
reference  to  religion  and  common  consent  is  largely 
tnie  also  of  what  is  called  seientiHc  belief.  The  gen- 
erality of  mankind  accept  the  results  of  science 
mainly  on  the  ground  tliat  scientists  are  agreed  in 
accepting  them,  and  (hat  public  opinion  is  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  scientists  teach.  There  is  nothing 
unreas(mable  in  accepting  scientific  truths  on  that 
ground  when  you  have  no  Ijotter  on  which  to  rely. 
The  common  C(m8enl  of  the  .scientists  and  of  the  com- 
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niunity  is  a  fact  which  retjuires  to  Ix?  accounted  for, 
and  one  which  can  best  be  exiilaincil  i>ii  tlie  supposi- 
tinii  that  it  IS  well  finuidcd.  The  fit'iirral  belief  of 
chemists  and  uther  physicists  in  the  atomic  tlieory  is 
only  intelligible  by  there  l>eing  a  large  amount  of 
truth  in  it,  A  universal  and  continuous  assent  to  any 
pro]Hi8itioii  is  prima  farie  a  strong  ])resnniptiiin  in 
favour  of  its  truth.  Widely  spread  and  Imig  jireva- 
lent  systems  of  belief  have  generally  a  large  amount 
of  reasonableness,  sufficient  to  account  in  no  small 
measure  for  the  extent  of  their  diffusion  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  are  clung  to. 

Our  two  chief  living  English  agnostics — Leslie 
Stephen  and  llerlx-rt  S]K'Ticer — oann<it  l>e  charged 
with  having  overlooked  the  signiticance  of  the  tradi- 
tional factor  in  l>elief.  Nor  have  they  undervahied 
it.  On  the  contrary,  both  of  them  have  made  such 
hjrge  concessions  to  traditionalism  that  they  may  not 
unjustly  be  regarded  as  at  onee  agnostics  and  tradi- 
tional i.sts. 

Mr.  Stephen's  ultimate  test  of  the  character  of 
opinion  or  doctrine  is  not  reason,  not  logic,  but  evo- 
lution in  the  natural  histjory  sense  of  ttie  tenn,  or  at 
least  in  the  Darwinian  sense  of  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest."  The  belief  which  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence overcomes  and  displaces  all  rival  beliefs  is  the 
fittest,  and,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  man  can  attain 
truth,  the  truest.  His  point  of  view  lias  lieen  thus 
descrilK'<]  by  himself:  "The  evolutionist  holds  that, 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  truest  opinion  tends 
to  survive;  and  thus,  that  whilst  no  generation  is  in 
possession  of  the  whole  tnuh,  the  history  of  belief  is 
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that  of  a  slow  grnvitation  towanls  trutli.  Some  doc- 
tritifs  vvliicli  Irave  survived  all  eliaiifros,  and  strenpth- 
pTied  under  all  conditions,  may  lie  detiiiitoly  estab- 
lislied  as  true,  or  at  least  as  indefinitely  close  approx- 
imations to  triitli.  Others  are  cli.sappearing,  or 
re(|inring  transformation.  By  studying  the  history  of 
o])inion  from  lliis  jxiint  of  view  we  may  olitain,  not  a 
self-subsisting  and  inde|>endent  system  of  philosophy, 
but  an  indispensable  guide  towanls  further  approxi- 
mations. We  can  use  history  without  being  under  the 
tyranny  of  tlie  past.  We  can  value  the  jxjstulates 
upon  which  men  have  acted  without  investing  them 
with  sufvernatural  authority." 

Such  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Stephen 
has  criticised  and  censured  J.  11.  Newman's  Throry 
of  Development.  And  so  far  as  regards  merely  the 
theory  of  Newman  his  criticism  of  it  seems  to  me 
conclusive  and  his  censure  just.  To  what,  however, 
does  he  owe  his  victory,  if  victory  it  be?  Solely,  I 
think,  to  his  theory  lieing  at  once  more  traditionalist 
and  more  sceptical  than  Ne\v^mln's  own.  Xewmnu 
very  largely  evaded  the  logical  question  as  to  truth. 
Mr.  Stephen  evades  it  wholly,  and  so  has  relatively 
to  Newman  the  consistency  of  completeness.  Tic  thus 
gains  the  right  to  charge  hini  with  "'  sanctioning  a 
method  of  playing  fast  and  lofise  with  facts  which 
make  the  apjiarent  appeal  to  history  a  mere  illusion." 
Yet  his  own  theory  is  even  less  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
rash  assumption  to  accept  the  Danvinian  hypothesis 
of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  on  the  mere  character 
of  its  history.  The  chief  doctrines  of  religion  have 
had  a  far  more  solid  and  comprehensive  historical 
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basis.  His  amalgamatioii  of  traditionalism  and  scep- 
ticism leaves  little  if  any  room  for  either  real  truth 
or  rationality. 

The  student  of  Mr.  Spencer's  writings  cannot  fail 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  poverty  of  his  argumen- 
tation against  religious  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the 
cognoscibility  of  God  alone  excepted,  which  he  attacks 
with  the  weapons  provided  by  Mansel.  For  the  re- 
jection of  theological  doctrines  and  religious  beliefs 
generally  the  one  argument  alone  and  always  in 
requisition  is  that  while  scientific  doctrines  are  con- 
stantly gaining  more  and  more  the  assent  of  men  and 
greater  and  greater  influence  over  them,  as  regards 
theological  doctrines  the  reverse  is  true.  In  his 
criticism  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief  he 
represents  the  w^hole  conflict  between  his  own  philoso- 
phy and  Mr.  Balfour's  as  turning  on  that  thesis,  and 
to  be  decided  with  reference  to  it.  Any  impartial 
and  comprehensive  comparison  of  the  history  of  the- 
ology with  the  history  of  almost  any  other  science 
will  not  fail  to  show  that  the  existence  of  the  contrast 
on  which  Mr.  Spencer  would  hazard  tlie  fate  of  his 
philosophy  is  a  mere  imagination.  Theistic  doctrine 
j)idged  of  by  its  history  is  at  least  as  strongly  pre- 
sumptive of  its  being  true,  of  its  being  inexplicable 
on  the  supposition  of  its  falsity,  as  any  corresponding 
doctrine  judged  of  by  the  same  standard. 

There  are  two  opposite  extremes  of  opinion  as  to 
the  function  and  worth  of  tradition  in  religion,  a 
depreciatory  and  an  exaggerated  view  of  its  influence 
and  value.  Protestantism,  although  it  has  practically 
accepted  tradition,  has  done  so  half-heartedly,  and 
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tends  to  the  fonner  view.  Protestants  often  hold 
crude  and  exaggerated  conceptions  uf  private  judg- 
njent.  CatlioHos  are  apt  to  entertain  as  crude  and 
exaggerated  conceptions  regarding  a  common  consent 
which  rests  on  passively  accepted  tradition.  All  re- 
ligious l>elief  of  much  worth  is  now  largely  tradi- 
tional, just  as  all  scientitic  belief  is.  The  whole  of 
Christendom  has  inherited  far  the  greater  portion 
l)oth  of  its  religion  and  of  its  science  from  the  past, 
and  is  no  more  entitU-d  to  scoflF  at  its  traditional  re- 
ligion than  at  its  traditional  science. 

We  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  those  who  inherit 
Christianity  are  Christians  merely  liecause  they  have 
inherited  it;  that  they  have  no  insight  into  its  truth; 
that  they  have  wholly  failed  to  verify  the  faith  in 
which  they  acquiesce.  There  may  lie  siich,  many 
such — many  who  believe  simply  becanse  others  be- 
lie%-e  and  just  what  others  l)cHeve.  But  obviously  all 
such  are  unworthy  of  the  great  gift  which  history  and 
tradition  have  brought  them,  and  what  faith  they  have 
is  of  a  low  and  im{>erfect  kind.  The  value  of  the 
traditional  in  religion  becomes  fully  apparent  only 
when  conjoined  with,  not  when  exclusive  of,  the  per- 
gonal. The  thought  and  cxjx^riencc  of  the  race  is 
due  to  the  e.vertions  of  the  individuals  composing  it, 
and  the  success  of  individual  exertions  has  been  made 
possible  owing  to  the  vast  wealth  of  thought  and  ex- 
}ieriencc  with  wliich  tradition  is  freighted.  Those 
who  inherit  Christianity  are  not  to  be  assumed  to  be 
Christians  merely  because  they  have  inherited  it  and 
l»peii  told  that  it  was  true.  Tt  is  no  more  than  justice 
to  supi)ose  that  in  almost  all  cases  there  has  been  to 
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some  oxteiit  iusight  into  the  truth  of  what  they 
were  taught  and  vei-itication  of  the  faith  in  which 
they  acfjuiesce,  and  that  in  not  a  few  cases  there 
hna  Iwcii  a  careful  examination  of  the  eonuiion 
erced. 

There  is,  however,  it  must  be  granted,  a  stage  of 
fiiitli  in  wliit'h  the  individual  is  excessively  and  slav- 
ishly (le])endeiit  on  the  oomnninity  and  its  l)oliefs  and 
traditiiins.  At  tlutt  stage  iiieii  helieve  for  the  most 
l>art  jnut  l¥>faiise  others  believe  and  just  what  others 
believe.  It  slmnld  Ik?  obvious,  one  would  think,  that 
that  must  be  a  low  and  imiKM-fect  stage.  Faith  ought 
to  be  personal  and  active;  ought  to  have  some  bctt«r 
reason  to  give  for  itself  than  that  others  share  it. 
If  those  who  agree  in  a  faltli  have  no  other  reason  for 
it  than  that  they  agjee,  the  dejiendenee  of  each  upon 
all  18  obviously  one  in  whicli  reason  has  extremely 
little  share  indeed.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  attempt 
has  ixH?n  made  to  rej)resent  such  imf)ers<inal  and  pas- 
sive faith — such  believing  simply  lieeause  others  be- 
lieve— ^as  the  sole  type  of  true  faith;  and  common 
l)elief,  common  c<in.sent,  as  the  criterion,  or  at  least 
the  primary  criterion,  of  all  truth,  and  especially  of 
religious  truth.  For  example,  a  resolute  and  sua- 
tttiued  effort  of  the  kind  was  made  in  the  early  part 
of  hist  ("enturv  by  a  band  of  French  thinkers,  some  of 
whom  jKis-sessed  eminent  intellectual  and  literary 
gifts.  Pliiloeophy  and  theology  are  indebted  to  them 
for  having  done  so  much  to  make  the  influence  of  the 
social  medium  on  the  individual  sufficiently  realised 
at  a  time  when  a  disintegrating  empiricism  was  prev- 
alent.   To  an  irreligious  and  exaggerated  individual- 
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ism  they  opposed  a  religious  Init  unfortunately  also 
exaggerated  traditioiralisni. 

De  Boiiald  aud  De  Lamennais  were  its  ablest  phil- 
osophical represeiitatives.  The  Essai  sur  I'lndif- 
ference  dans  la  Maliere  de  Religion  of  the  latter  is 
the  most  earnest,  impassioned,  and  ehxpieut  atUMiipt 
ever  made  to  fnmid  a  dfK'triiie  of  traditionalism  on 
sceptical  bases.  In  that  work  De  Lamennais  was  not 
content  merely  to  argue  that  all  modern  philosophy 
was  radically  vicious  and  t«-iKled  inevitably  to  strepti- 
cisni,  but  he  insisted  that  the  individual  reason  was 
necessarily  doomed  to  find  only  error,  and  to  wander 
in  darkness  until  it  renounced  itself  by  an  aet  nf 
faith  in  tradition  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  individual 
opinion  to  eatlnjlic  or  connnon  consent.  lie  employed 
all  the  chief  arguments  of  scepticism  against  the 
senses,  against  the  sentiments  and  the  reasonings,  of 
those  who  deemed  truth  and  certitude  attainable  by 
the  self-activity  of  individual  minds.  He  fefused  to 
admit  that  we  are  even  of  ourselves  Sure  that  we 
feel.  He  rejected  the  testimony  of  self-con.sciousness, 
and  maintained  that  just  l>ecanse  based  on  that  Iiojkj- 
lessly  false  foundation  all  the  systems  of  thought  de- 
visef]  during  the  previous  four  centuries  had  contra- 
dicted and  destroyed  one  another,  leaving,  as  they 
passed  in  rapid  succession,  scarcely  a  wrack  iK-bind, 
yet  each  pushing  humanity  onwards  towards  the 
abyss  of  universal  scepticism.  The  wise  man  falsely 
so  called  of  the  modern  world  had  all  alike  in  his 
I  estimation  started  from  the  individual  consciousness 
H  as  a  first  and  sure  principle,  and  had  differed  only  as 
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what  faculty  of  the  conscious  being,  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  in  it  the  supreme  criterion  of  certainty, 
— whetlier  sense,  or  feeling,  or  reason.  He  affirmed 
that  the  principle  from  which  they  started  was  false, 
and  maintained  that  the  criterion  of  truth  is  to  be 
found  in  none  of  its  forms,  in  no  faculty  of  the  mind ; 
that  the  only  criterion  of  our  senses,  of  our  feelings, 
of  our  judgments  and  inferences,  being  true,  is  that 
they  agree  in  their  deliverances  with  those  of  others. 
The  individual  lives  merely  with  the  life  of  the  race. 
All  true  thought  is  transmitted  belief.  The  individ- 
ual is  dependent  for  his  intelligence,  its  operations 
so  far  as  legitimate,  and  its  conclusions — religious, 
political,  moral,  and  social — so  far  as  true,  on  tradi- 
tion flowing  from  a  primitive  revelation,  which  per- 
vades the  ages,  and  of  which  the  Catholic  Church  is 
alone  the  custodian  and  interpreter. 

Such  was  the  central  conception  of  the  theory  which 
De  Lamennais  expounded  with  a  passionate  earnest- 
ness and  a  magnificent  elo<]uence  which  for  a  time 
greatly  stirred  and  roused  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
defectiveness  and  self-contradictoriness  of  it,  how- 
ever, are  very  obvioas.  The  attack  on  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  human  faculties  and  of  even  the 
surest  criteria  of  truth  was  manifestly  unwise.  An 
indiscriminate  and  unsparing  assault  on  all  the  pri- 
mary principles  of  human  thought  and  on  all  modem 
philosophy  and  science  could  only  end  in  speedy  and 
utter  failure,  and  necessarily  discredited  the  whole 
theory  which  gave  rise  to  it.  A  scepticism  so  extreme 
is  self-destructive.  If  tradition  be  as  worthless  in 
regard  to  philosophy  and  science  as  De  Lamennais 
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maintained,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  to  be  also  as 
worthless  in  regard  to  Catholic  religion  and  theol- 
ogy. The  kind  of  argumentation  which  he  employed 
could  lie  applied  as  logically  and  effectively  against 
the  tradition  which  he  retained  and  commended  as 
against  that  which  he  rejected  and  condemned. 
Furtlier,  general  consent  can  have  no  worth  if  the 
individual  assents  of  which  it  is  composed  have  none. 
Multiplying  zeros  will  never  make  a  jwsitive  sum. 
No  addition  or  elaboration  of  errors  will  result  in 
truth.  By  one's  own  individual  reason  to  seek  to 
prove,  as  De  Lamcnnais  did,  that  individual  reason 
is  wholly  fallacious  is  so  manifestly  a  fallacious  exer- 
cise of  reason  as  to  prove  nothing  about  reason  ex- 
cept that  it  may  be  greatly  abused.  Besides,  no  man 
can  vviiolly  renounce  his  own  reason  and  accept  in- 
stead common  consent  or  collective  reason.  The 
individual  can  only  attain  to  what  he  individually 
thinks  to  be  that  consent  or  reason,  and  in  that  he 
may  be  as  much  mistaken  as  in  any  of  his  other 
thoughts.  There  came  a  day  in  the  life  of  De  La- 
men  nais  when,  although  he  was  firmly  convinced  that 
the  common  consent,  consciousness,  or  reason  of 
mankind  attested  the  truth  of  a  certain  doctrine,  the 
Pope  was  convinced  that  it  did  not,  and  declared  the 
doctrine  a  heresy.  The  result  was  that  De  Lanien- 
nais,  who  had  been  called  "  the  last  of  the  Fathers  " 
and  "  a  second  Bossuet,"  who  had  refused  the  offer 
of  a  bishopric  and  the  dignity  of  the  cardinalate, 
found  himself  an  outcast  from  the  Church  which  he 
had  so  passionately  loved.  Consent,  even  if  uni- 
versal  to  tradition,   although    uninterrupted,    is,    I 
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w-uuld  add,  uulv  worthj  of  respect  wbea  produced 
by  evitionce,  and  then  it  indicates  that  the  truths 
a&j^'utcd  to  are  either  s*'lf-t»ridenl  or  rerr  erident — 
verv  sijuple  and  clear.  It  does  not  otherwise  reallj 
rest  on  the  truth  of  vhat  is  believed.  On  the  cob- 
trark-.  it  asuunes  that  the  txoth  itadf  cannot  be  di- 
rectly, pnnaaaQr,  trvh-  kaovs.  It  u,  therefore,  an 
etssentiaU^v  Inv  form  of  belief,  and  can  obIt  jaeti£r 
haett  AmondtmOj  aeuut  a  hi^r  iaitk  by  i 

tx.  uxAnos  «r  cmxtxcn*  to  mpw>«i  or  : 

TW  character  of  a  bdiet  it  Mj  be  I 
W  b>M«  atftnacd  Vt  its  hetMT.    ^^Brikcirl 
•kaU  kwv  them"  B  a  Bana  apffcrabfe  ta 
«f  bcficfaswcH  «i  la 
BinR*  k  ii  WH/k 
haw  W«a  aaie  balk  to 
««%iMW  Wfir&  aad  nH|a«wi  ^^m—  by 
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of  hy  reason  an<l  conscience.  So  every  Chritifiun 
doctrine  aiid  Christian  creed  have  a  history,  but  tho 
history  is  in  each  case  of  itself  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  the  doctrine  or  creed.  It  ia  too 
fragmentary  or  dubious,  too  complex  and  confused, 
too  capalile  of  being  inttTiireted  in  various  and  di- 
vergent ways,  to  do  so.  Hume's  Natural  History  of 
JielUjion  and  Xewman's  Theory  of  Development  are 
very  able  and  suggestive  works;  but  the  attempt 
made  in  the  former  to  show  the  irrationality  of  re- 
ligion and  the  attom])t  made  in  the  latter  to  justify 
the  claims  of  Catholicism  are  both  futile.  Ilume  in 
order  to  reach  his  conclusion  had  to  ignore  the  opera- 
tion of  reason  and  the  power  of  truth  in  the  forma- 
tion of  belief,  and  to  leave  unex{)lained  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  prf>gress  in  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion. That,  however,  is  a  prodigious  defect,  and 
makes  his  so-called  Natural  History  of  Religion  very 
unnatural  indee<L  Newman  in  order  to  give  plausi- 
bility to  his  theory  of  religious  development  had  to 
iK'gin  by  postulating  the  existence  of  an  infallible 
authority  outside  n{  the  development  to  distinguish 
the  false  from  the  tnu'  in  it.  Obviously  that  should 
not  have  bf?on  i)oslidate<l  but  proved.  He  further 
selected  and  manipnlnt^'cl  the  fuctii  of  history  to  make 
them  suit  a  foregone  conclusion.  For  examitle.  he 
excluded  from  conaideration  tUv  great  ethnic  relig- 
ions, although  Home  of  them  had  dominated  the 
minds  of  far  more  miiliona  for  more  eetiturieo  than 
Christianity  itself  had  done.  For  proceeding  -lo  he 
had  recounw-  to  the  plea  f>f  the  KUp«'riority  of  the 
civilisation  of  Wo«tem  Euro[)e  over  Oriental  civilisa- 
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tion.  Yet  he  was  careful  not  to  take  into  accotmt 
the  higher  and  healthier  civilisation  of  Protestant 
as  compared  with  Catholic  nations.  The  lack  of  his- 
torical impartiality  \'itiate8  his  whole  theory. 

To  me  it  seems  that  no  mere  history  of  belief  or 
theory  of  its  development  can  of  itself  certify  the 
truth  of  belief.  Any  argimient  even  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  drawn  merely  from  its  history  most  be 
very  inadequate.  To  prove  that  Christianity  as  a 
system  of  religious  belief  has  existed  and  grown 
through  ages,  spread  over  many  lands,  and  been  the 
source  of  a  rich,  varied,  and  vast  civilisation;  that 
its  development  has  been  continuous  and  consistent; 
that  its  jwwer  and  influence  have  been  immense  and 
to  a  large  extent  beneficent  Iwth  to  individuals  and 
communities  is,  I  fully  recognise,  not  only  a  valid 
argument  for  Christianity,  but  rightly  stated  and 
adequately  worked  out  may  be. a  very  powerful  and 
valuable  one.  Works  like  Loring  Brace's  Gesla 
Cfirisli.  Dr.  Storr's  Divine  Origin  of  ChristianHy 
indicated  by  Us  Historical  Effects,  and  Principal 
Fairbaim's  lirligion  in  History  and  the  Life  of  To- 
day, fully  merit  the  welcome  whicli  they  have  re- 
ceived. The  historical  argument,  however,  needs  to 
be  supported  and  supplemented  by  other  modes  of 
proof.  It  is  only  a  secondary  and  indirect  argument, 
and  cannot  deal  immediately  with  the  truth  itself 
but  only  with  its  external  effects.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  in  Ritschlian  expositions  of  Christian 
Apologetics  the  historical  argument  is  often  virtu- 
ally the  only  one  to  be  found.  An  Apologetic  so 
*'  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  "  within  the  limits 
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of  historical  experience  cannot  but  prove  very  inad- 
equate. It  must  fail  to  bring  the  mind  into  suffi- 
ciently close  contact  with  spiritunl  truth  itself, — with 
the  eternal,  the  supernatural,  and  Divine. 


X.   BELIEF  IN  RELATION  TO  AtTTHOKlTY.       FORMS  OF  RB- 
LIOIOUS    AUTHORITY 

Another  stage  of  religious  belief  is  that  in  which 
belief  is  rested  on  authority.  It  is  the  stage  in  which 
men  accept  spiritual  truths  not  because  they  appre- 
hend them  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  faculties  but 
because  they  are  enjoined  on  them  by  others  in  wboiti 
they  have  confidence  and  on  vvIidui  they  feel  them- 
aelvea  dependent.  Authority  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  mere  power  or  arbitrary  will — such  power  as 
does  not  rest  on  reason  and  refuses  to  give  reasons. 
The  exercise  of  mere  power  or  will  over  others  is  des- 
potism or  tyranny — an  abuse  of  jwwer  or  will — in 
those  who  possess  it,  and  implies  the  slavery  and  deg- 
radation of  those  who  are  subjected  to  it.  Authurity 
is  clearly  distinguishable  therefrom.  It  is  the  right 
of  an  individual  or  society  to  l>e  lx?lieved  or  obeyed 
on  account  of  reasons  in  whole  or  in  part  springing 
from  the  character  or  pf>sition  of  tin-  individual  or 
society — i.e.,  from  reasons  not  intrinsic  to  the  com- 
mands given  or  claims  made.  Authority  thus  under- 
stood is  unquestionably  legitimate  and  necx^ssary  with 
reference  Iwth  Ui  the  c</ntrol  of  external  conduct  and 
the  guidance  of  opinion.  Society  could  not  be  consti- 
tuted, pres«>rved,  luid  rlevejoped  without  the  exercise 
of  authnrity  in  l»<?tb  ftirms. 

Faith  in  all  great  ndigion*  lias  been  spread  largely 
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bj  iUiUmrity  as  well  as  by  reason.  IVlief  in  Cliristi- 
anity  is  no  <?xw|)tioii  to  tlie  rule.  C'iirist  sought  to 
jraiii  hclicf  in  Iliiiisolf  as  the  condition  of  belief  in 
Ilin  (JiH'triiic  atul  of  olM^dipueo  to  Tlis  cmnniands.  He 
ntadp  nn[)ariilii'lcd  chiinis  t<i  ]X'rsi>nal  autliuriiy.  The 
Apostles  spoke  as  men  having  authority  in  virtue  of 
a  Divine  cfminiission.  St.  Paul  has  wTittcn  so  ein- 
plintir-nlly  against  the  sinfulness  of  resistance  to  civil 
Hutlinrify  (K"iii.  xiii.  1-"))  ns  to  have  given  plausibil- 
ity to  the  tcacliing  of  those  divines  who,  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  have  argued  that  all  active  resistance 
to  civil  authority  is  disr)lK'dience  to  (lod.  W^ien  the 
clergy  of  the  Christian  Church  liad  providentially 
devolved  ujion  tlieni  the  inunense  task  of  guiding  and 
riding  (he  minds,  first  of  the  debased  [>o]inlatioii3  of 
Asia,  Grtrcc,  and  Rotiif,  and  then  <if  the  rude  bar- 
bariaus  who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was 
most  natural  thai  tliey  should  have  thought  that  they 
could  not  have  too  much  authority  on  the  side  of  what 
they  Wdieved  |<i  Ik'  truth,  and  should  have  striven  to 
exalt  aa  much  as  tliev  could  the  authority  which  they 
deemed  to  be  a  religious  and  so<'inl  ne<'essity.  Xor 
can  it  lie  justly  ileiiied  that,  grievous  as  were  the  er- 
rors into  which  the  medieval  (^hurch  fell  in  conse- 
quence of  its  undue  reliance  ou  the  jirinciple  of  au- 
thority, it  was  also  enabled  liy  means  of  it  to  perform 
wonderful  services  to  religion  ami  Innnanity.  No 
modem  Church  is  yet  great  enough  to  despise  the 
medieval  Church — the  Church  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  was  by  far  the  mightiest  and  most  Iwneticent 
agent  in  tiie  formation  of  Christendom  out  of  bar- 
barism and  confusion. 
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Tlif>  infliK  nee  nf  anHiorify  liiis  not  yet  t'cased  in  the 
C'liristiaii  wurld.  ('!iri.'<tiiiiiity  lias  Ktill  no  hesitation, 
no  shame,  in  innking  nsc  of  the  authority  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  rulers,  in  ordor  to  impress  and  nmuhl 
to  its  purjMisf's  the  souls  of  the  youn.e^est,  simplest, 
and  least  r-dueatett.  Nor  are  we  entitled  to  infer  tliat 
autliority  Las  only  a  transitory  value,  and  will  grail- 
ually  disappear  with  the  progress  of  enlightenment 
and  freedom.  So  long  as  there  are  sfieial  beings  and 
soeial  relationships,  authority  would  seem  to  be  in- 
dispenaahle.  Only  anarchists,  indeed,  dream  that  nil 
human  and  soeial  authority  is  hurtful,  unjust,  and 
doomed  to  disapjx^ar.  But  anarchists  are  generally 
atheists,  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  God,  a  God 
not  of  disorder  but  of  order,  whose  right  to  authority 
will  never  diminish,  and  whose  authority  may  well 
be  exftected  to  Ik*  a  i^Tjietual  source  of  authority  in 
subordinate  forms.  History  shows  us  all  forms  of 
huntaii  authority  varying  and  continually  cnm]W'lle<l 
to  adjust  their  claims  to  those  of  [jersonal  freedom, 
equity,  and  reason,  hut  it  does  not  show  us  that  in  any 
of  its  forms  it  is  tending  towards  e.\tiuction.  There 
is  no  essential  antagonism,  it  must  Ite  remembered, 
l>etween  authnrity  anil  freedom,  authority  ami  reason, 
authority  and  duty.  They  are  to  be  co-ordinateil,  not 
ciiiitrasted.  To  eond)ine  and  liarmoiiise  them  ought 
to  lie  one  of  the  aims  of  human  life.  To  regard  and 
treat  them  as  naturally  antagonistic  has  been  the 
source  of  nnieh  error  and  mischief. 

The  principle  of  authnrity  as  it  manifests  itself  on 
earth  is  always  a  jvarlial  truth,  and  its  value  is  always 
relative  and  limited.     In  the  domain  of  Christianity 
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it  ap]>ear9  in  three  forms — iiameiy,  as  (1)  Personal 
Authority,  (2)  Authority  of  the  Church,  and  (3) 
Autliority  of  Scripture. 

(1)  By  personal  authority  I  refer  here  to  merely 
human  authority.  That  authority  is  obviously  only 
relative  and  limited.  It  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end. 
It  is  only  legitimate  when  it  supplements  the  defects 
of  a  reason  which  is  weak  and  faltering,  and  encour- 
ages it  to  learn  to  exercise  its  own  God -given  powers 
in  humble  dependence  on  Divine  aid.  It  is  a  hurtful 
tyranny  when  it  seeks  to  prolong  its  own  sway,  in- 
stead of  honestly  endeavouring  to  make  itself  as  little 
necessary  as  possible.  Christian  faith  is  a  faith 
which  rests  on  actual  ajipreliension  and  experience  of 
Christian  truth,  not  a  faith  which  passively  accepts 
what  it  is  told  to  be  Christian  truth.  It  is  a  faith 
which  lias  God  iitxl  Christ  and  eternal  life  for  its  im- 
mediate and  direct  objects,  not  a  faith  which  has  to 
do  with  divine  realities  merely  through  the  mediation 
of  certain  official  jjersous.  The  officials  in  religious 
societies  have,  of  course,  like  the  officials  in  other  so- 
cieties, rights  to  be  resi^eeted  as  well  as  duties  to  per- 
form, hut  they  are  not  lords  over  God's  heritage  nor 
t!ie  masters  of  men's  reasons  or  consciences.  They 
have  no  other  right  to  religious  authority  than  what 
su|>eriority  in  religious  knowledge,  or  in  virtue  or 
piety,  may  give  them.  A  clergyman  as  regards  mat- 
ters of  religion  may  be  expected  to  be  a  sort  of  exjjert 
in  his  sphere,  as  physicians,  lawj'ers,  and  scientists 
are  in  theirs,  and  if  so,  he  is  entitled  to  an  analogous 
authority,  but  not  to  a  specifically  different  kind  of 
authority.    The  officials  of  a  religious  society  are  not 
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entitled  to  deprive  its  iiieniliery  of  Kpirifunl  ripilits  in- 
herent in  their  very  humanity,  and  to  demand  from 
them  a  blind  faith  or  an  unreasoned  obedience.  All 
legitimate  authority  rests  on  reasons,  and  is  willing 
to  have  its  claims  submitted  to  examination.  There 
is  no  arroganee  in  e.xaminiiig  (lie  elaims  of  any  mere- 
ly earthly  authority,  spiritual  or  temporal;  on  the 
contrary,  sueh  examination  is,  as  a  rule,  the  discharge 
of  a  manifest  duty.  Yet  so  late  as  July,  1870,  an 
OFcunienieal  council  of  a  Christian  Church  was  fovmd 
to  declare  the  personal  infallil)ility,  as  a  doguiatie 
authority,  of  its  official  head.  Pcrhaiis  no  nuire  fof.il- 
ish  an  act  was  committed  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  one  which  can  be  of  no  real  service  even  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  which,  I  fear,  has  destroyed  all 
reasonable  hoj*  of  a  reunited  Christendom.  That 
the  dogma  had  no  warrant  in  rea8«iu,  revelation,  or 
history  was  clearly  proved  by  the  leaders  of  the  mi- 
nority in  the  Vatican  Crnmcil  itself;  hut  the  powers 
of  light  failed  to  dispel  the  dense  darkness  and  folly 
of  the  majority  of  its  members. 

(2)  Religious  belief  may  also  be  based  on  the  au- 
thoilly  of  the  Church.  Any  Church  as  represented 
by  its  officials  may  rightly  claim  some  measure  of  au- 
thority as  regards  both  doctrine  and  discipline.  It 
could  not  otherwise  be  an  organised  society.  That  a 
Church  should  have  authority  is  inseparable  from  its 
having  a  creed  and  constitution.  Ho  Church,  how- 
ever, is  entitled  to  claim  to  be  an  absolute  nr  ultimate 
authority.  A  Church  ought  always  to  be  prepared 
to  lay  its  claims  to  authority  before  the  bar  of 
reasott.    It  is  a  fair  question  for  any  one  to  ask,  Why 
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should  I  lielievc  what  the  Church  teaches  ?  But  it  is 
also  a  very  hard  question  for  auy  Church  which 
claims  absolute  lordship  over  faith  to  answer  consist- 
ently with  any  show  of  reasonableness.  Is  it  replied 
tliat  what  ihe  Chnrcli  teaches  may  l»e  seen  and  fell 
by  the  mind  to  be  true, — that  what  it  declares  can  be 
imicpf-TxloMtly  verified  {  Tlicn,  in  that  case,  the  mind 
does  not  really  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  Church 
but  on  the  authority  of  reason  and  experience;  in 
other  words,  it  can  judge  the  Churcli,  and  determine 
whether  the  Church  teaches  the  truth  or  not,  inde- 
pendently of  the  mere  word  of  the  Church.  He  who 
BO  recognises,  however,  the  tnith  of  what  the  Church 
teaches  has  obtained  inrlr']K'ndencc  of  the  Church, 
and  can  no  longi-r  award  the  highest  jdacc  to  eccle- 
siastical authority  but  to  the  Divine  mi^t  of  tnith. 
The  Church  becomes  in  tiiat  case  simply  a  witness  of 
truth,  without  any  right  to  atlix  the  stamp  of  truth 
on  whatever  .^ihe  is  pleased  to  teach.  The  answer  in- 
dicated, therefore,  cannot  l)e  consistently  given. 

May  a  Church,  then,  boldly  claim  to  have  her  mere 
■word  accepted  as  the  tnith. — to  have  her  assertions 
accepted  sunply  because  they  are  hers?  That  may 
seem  to  be  the  only  consistent  position  for  the  Catho- 
lic Church  to  take  up,  and  some  of  her  own  teachers 
have  taken  their  stand  u|V)n  it.  But  it  re(]uires  great 
audacity  thus  to  demand  an  implicit  unreasoning 
faith,  and  even  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  ventured 
to  maintain  that  what  she  affirms  must  be  accepted 
entirely  in  trust  on  lier  word — i.e..  without  any  kind 
of  intelligent  verification.  The  opinion  that  a  blind 
faith  m  the  mere  word  of  the  Church  is  a  funda- 
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iiipiital  (liH'triiic  (if  ( 'jitholicisiii  was,  in  faot,  pxprfsj^ly 
coudoiimed  by  I'iiis  IX.  liimsi'lf.  An  able  aixl,  1 
imagine,  roprcspntative  Catliolie  theologian,  Dr. 
Sclianz  of  Tiiliingcn,  writes  thus:  "A  inan  must 
hold  Ix'fore  he  can  accept  witii  safety  the  authority 
of  the  C'hureh  these  seven  preliminary  truths — the 
existence  of  God,  the  pt»8sihility  of  revelation,  the 
fact  iif  rcvolatitJii,  tlip  history  of  the  Old  Testunirnt 
as  substantially  geriuiiu',  the  suKstantially  authentic 
character  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
the  institution  of  an  enduring  Apostolate.  A  man 
must  t)p  in  reason  sntisfiod  alKuit  these  points  before 
surrendering  his  mind  to  tlie  (htgiiui  of  the  infallibil- 
ity of  the  Church — unless,  indeed,  he  clearly  sees  a 
way  of  estublishiiig  tlie  Divine  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures.  Catholic  theologian.s,  tlien,  no 
more  claim  of  themselves  the  right  of  as.suniing  the 
authority  of  the  Church  than  Protestants  may  claim 
the  right  of  the  itispinitinn  and  Divine  authority  of 
the  Bible."  '  Well,  those  words  are,  1  think,  very 
true ;  but  if  true,  does  it  not  follow  that  if  men  are 
able  to  know  so  much  as  is  affirmed,  they  cannot,  if 
they  seek  spiritual  truth  as  they  ought  to  do,  he  so 
largely  deixmdent  on  the  Church  as  the  Church  often 
endeavours  to  make  them  believe?  Does  not  the 
Church,  and  es{>e('inlly  the  Catlmlic  Church,  ask  men 
to  Indieve  an  enormous  deal  alxjut  religion  not  on  the 
ground  that  they  can  know  the  truth  there<if  if  they 
will  only  seek  it,  but  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot 
so  know  it,  and  must  therefore  believe  what  their 
teachers  tell  tbeni  ?  To  one  who  holds  that  faith 
I  Ckrirtian  Apology,  rd.  HI.,  Pref.,  xri,  xrii  (B.  T.) 
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should  be  founded  on  knovrled^  and  conformed  to 
knowledge  that  procedure  is  manifestly  agnostic,  and 
any  Church  adopting  it  is  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  agnosticism.  The  way  in  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  exalted  authority  has  assuredly  involved 
a  denial  to  her  members  of  powers  of  knowing  Di- 
vine truth  with  which  they  ougjit  to  have  been  cred- 
ited, and  the  exercise  of  which  would  have  made  them 
far  less  dependent  on  churchly  authority  than  they 
have  been  or  ought  to  be.  Hence  it  is  only  natural 
that  there  should  have  often  appeared  among  her 
clergy-  agnostics  of  a  very  pronounced  type.  With 
such  agnostics  she  has  had  much  trouble  in  the  way 
of  preventing  them  from  compromising  her  by  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  they  were  inclined  to  go  in  the  glori- 
fication of  faith  at  the  expense  of  reason.  Most  of 
them  she  has  prevailed  on  to  retract.  Her  own  in- 
trinsically agnostic  relationship  to  religion  she  has 
shown  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  alter. 

(3)  The  faith  in  Christianity  which  rests  merely 
or  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  so  im- 
mature and  inconsistent,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be 
outgrown  wherever  mental  development  is  not  ar- 
rested. That  was  made  apparent  on  a  great  scale  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation.  The  authority  of  the 
Church  was  then  recognised  by  the  most  earnest  and 
thoughtful  portion  of  the  Christian  world  to  be,  not- 
withstanding all  pretensions  to  the  contrary,  merely 
human  authority.  The  deference  which  had  been 
yielded  to  it  was  clearly  seen  to  have  been  supersti- 
tious and  debasing.  From  the  word  of  those  who 
dainifld  to  speak  for  tlie  Church  men  turned  to  the 
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Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and  in  doing  so  fonnd 
strength  and  support.  The  word  of  the  priest  lost  its 
power  to  enslave  and  terrify  when  the  Bible  as  the 
written  word  of  God  was  appealed  to  in  opposition 
to  it.  The  Reformation  rested  very  largely  on  the 
substitution  of  one  authority  for  another, — on  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  religions  authority  from 
the  Church  to  the  Scriptures.  All  the  leading  Re- 
formerii  were  at  one  in  striving  to  get  the  Bible  fully 
recognised  as  the  supreme  accessible  spiritual  author- 
ity. It  was  in  the  Bible  that  they  sought  for  tlie  sub- 
stance of  their  preaching.  It  was  from  the  Bible 
that  they  endeavoured  to  evolve  their  creeds.  It  was 
by  references  to  the  Bible  that  they  undertook  to 
defend  all  the  articles  of  those  creeds.  Tiu.Te,  then, 
was  another  stage  of  faith, — the  stage  in  which  faith 
rests  on  the  Bible  as  God's  word.  But  faith  may  rest 
even  on  the  Bible  as  God's  word  in  various  ways. 
And  some  of  those  ways  may  even  l>e  (jitite  agnostic 
as  regards  religious  truth.  For  example,  a  nian  may 
receive  the  Bible  as  ultimate  authority — an  authority 
above  the  criticism  and  independent  of  the  support 
and  confirraalion  of  reason — an  authority  which 
makes  an  unconditioned  rlaim  on  belief.  That  is 
manifestly,  however,  to  accept  it  in  an  uiiiiitrlligent 
and  cjipricioTis  manner,  and  the  faith  which  ho  ac- 
cepts it  is  but  anotlier  form  of  agiuwtif  uiiltelief  in 
man's  power  of  knowing  religious  truth.  Belief  in 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  as  obviously  iMumd  to 
give  reasons  for  itself  as  belief  in  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  Tlie  authority  of  the  Bible  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  taken  on  truMt  any  more  than  the  authority 
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century  concentrated  itself  on  the  task  of  producing 
and  exbibitiiig  fvidenccs  siirtieieiit  to  show  that  Chris- 
tianity ouf^lit  to  Ik?  Iiplit'ved  to  U-  true. 

That  the  evidentialist  divines  rendered  real  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  human  progress 
cannot  fairly  be  dcnicil,  hut  they  by  no  means  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  bare  the  true  foundations  of  religious 
belief.  On  the  contrary,  they  may,  without  injus- 
tice, be  charged  with  having  divorced  faith  from  rea- 
son, belief  froiii  knowledge,  in  a  decidedly  agnostic 
manner.  For  what  they  sought  to  make  evident  was 
that  men  are  bound  to  receive  Christianity  us  true, 
not  because  they  can  know  it  in  itself  to  be  true,  but 
notwithstanding  their  being  necessarily  utuible  to 
know  it  in  itself  to  lie  true.  They  lalniured  to  .shut 
men  up  to  receive  Christianity,  along  with  whatever 
is  in  the  Bible,  in  the  slump,  as  it  were,  notwithstand- 
ing their  necessary  ignorance  of  its  essential  nature, 
because  in  the  Bible  and  guaranteed  to  have  come 
from  God  by  the  miracles  and  prophecies  recorded  in 
tlie  Bible.  That,  however,  was  a  very  unsatisfactory 
prrx-edure,  and  such  faith  as  was  thereby  attainable 
oould  not  be  other  than  a  p^mr  kind  of  faith.  We 
may  lie  convinced  on  such  external  grounds  as  the 
miracles  and  prophecies  recorded  in  Scripture  that 
the  Scriptures  are  true,  and  yet  be  quite  blind  to  the 
truth  of  the  truths  in  Scripture — just  as  a  man  may 
be  quite  convinced  on  external  evidence  that  Euclid 
is  all  true  and  yet  not  .see  the  truth  of  a  single  propo- 
sition in  Euclid.  Arguments  from  miracles  and 
prophecies  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gospel 
is  not  the  work  of  man  but  the  word  of  (Jod,  but  as- 
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Bent  to  that  conclusion  is  not  equivalent  to  faith  in 
the  Gospel  as  truth.  Mysteries  are  doubtleas  involved 
in  Christianity  as  in  nature,  but  mysteries  are  no 
more  tlie  direct  objects  of  Christian  than  of  natural 
faith,  and  a  "  mystery  "  into  which  \vc  eovild  have  no 
insiglit  would  be,  as  Lotze  says,  "  a  mere  curiosity 
devoid  of  all  connection  with  our  religious  needs, 
and,  on  that  account,  an  unworthy  object  of  revela- 
tion." 

A  faith  in  Christianity  not  resting  directly  on  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  assuming  that  Chris- 
tianity cannot,  even  when  revealed  and  in  so  far  as 
revealed,  be  directly  kno\vn,  and  must  consequently 
be  rested  on  a  knowledge  of  external  incidents  and 
testimonies,  is  in  the  main  a  blind  faith,  and  every 
atlenijit  to  vindicate  it  as  the  true  faith  must  base 
itself  on  the  agnostic  hypothesis  that  God's  revelation 
uf  Iliiiiself  and  of  the  spiritual  truth  contjiined  in  it 
cannot  be  in  themselves  the  pro{K>r  objects  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Such  agnosticism  underlay  the 
evidcntialist  apologetic  theology  as  a  whole,  and  hence 
it  is  not  without  substantial  reason  that  that  theology 
has  fallen  largely  into  disesteem.  If  religious  truths 
be  accepted  merely  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  or 
merely  on  such  external  grounds  as  the  miracles  or 
prophecies  therein  recorded,  they  are  not  accepted  by 
us  as  in  themselves  either  really  true  or  religious.  To 
bo  apprehended  and  realised  by  us  as  properly  relig- 
ious truths,  we  must  have  a  living  insight  into  their 
nature  and  significance,  and  a  veritable  spiritual  ex- 
perience of  their  influence  on  our  hearts  and  lives. 
Revelation,  even  at  its  highest,  and  taken  in  its  strict- 
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est  sense,  must  be  directly  verifiable,  otherwise  it 
would  be  a  revelation  which  did  not  reveal,  and  cer- 
tainly a  revelation  which  could  not  accomplish,  those 
spiritual  ends  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  we  can  rea- 
sonably conceive  a  revelation  to  have  been  given. 
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AGNOSTICISM   AS  TO   KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD 

1.    A   OLANCE  AT    THK    niSTOKY   OF    R£LIOIOUS 
KNOWJ,El(«E 

Knowledge  and  belief,  although  closely  connected, 
are  so  far  from  being  identical  or  equivalent  that  it 
18  as  ne<'e88arv  to  treat  of  agnostifism  with  reference 
to  knowledge  of  (iod  as  to  treat  of  it  with  reference 
to  belief  in  God. 

In  all  the  higher  forms  at  least  in  which  God  has 
hoen  the  object  of  huiiinn  thought  He  has  lieen  not 
merely  believed  in  but  bi'lievcd  to  be  known.  A 
worthy  faith  in  God  is  a  self-consistent  one,  includes 
a  feeling  of  certainty  of  knowing  what  and  in  whmn 
it  believes,  and  rests  on  the  conviction  of  having  an 
actual  apprehension  of  God  as  the  true  God,  the 
most  real  of  Injings.  It  is  not  to  be  understootl  as 
neces.sarily  less  than  knowledge  but  as  essentially 
more  than  knowledge,  a  thing  of  the  heart  and  life 
as  well  as  of  the  intellect.  It  is  so  that  the  truly 
religious  man  understands  and  appreciates  it.  Ho 
does  not  say  of  either  the  object  or  contents  of  his 
faith  that  he  only  believes  that  they  are;  does  not 
feel  his  faith  to  be  a  mere  holding  for  true,  but,  on 
the  contrars',  feels  it  to  W-  mi  nrhuil  holditifj  of  fhe 
truth  and  a  living  in  the  truik.  Even  the  faith  that 
God  is  80  apprehended  and  realised  nnist  l>o  admitted 
to  have  been  often  very  erroneous  and  defective,  but 
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it  is  always  better  tlian  mere  belief,  a  blind  belief,  a 
so-called  faith  wholly  divorced  from  knowledge  and 
practice. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  in  no 
region  of  the  earth  and  in  no  stage  of  human  history 
have  tribes  r)f  men  been  f<ivind  wholly  <lc'stitute  of 
conceptions  and  beliefs  of  a  religious  kind.  Wher- 
ever men  have  not  been  utterly  debased,  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally,  the  visible  and  corporeal 
world  has  everywhere  suggested  to  them  some 
thoughts  of  the  invisible  and  divine,  and  the  experi- 
ences of  life  have  always  led  them  in  some  measure 
to  realise  the  sort  of  dependence  on  a  power  or 
powers  higher  than  their  own  which  is  what  is  dia- 
tincti\'ely  called  religious.  From  the  earliest  and 
lowest  to  the  latest  and  highest  stages  attained  by 
hunjanity  in  the  course  of  its  history  man  has  never 
ceased  to  show  himself  conscious  of  the  existence  and 
operations  of  what  transcends  all  that  the  senses  can 
perceive  or  the  mind  clearly  attain,  and  yet  which 
is  very  near  to  him,  with  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  which  he  is  vitally  concerned,  and  which  he  is 
bound  to  revere  and  worship. 

Religion  has  passed  through  various  stages  and 
has  assumed  many  forms.  Its  history  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  a  progressive  sclf-reveiation  of  God  in, 
through,  and  to  men, — an  ilinerarium  mentis  in 
Dftim,  fir  soul's  progress  towarrls  flod  and  in  God. 
If  of  the  three  ultimate  objects  of  knowledge, — self, 
the  world,  and  God, — God  be  the  Father  of  all  selves 
and  the  Creator  of  all  worlds,  (}od-consciousness 
must   be  a  more  profound  and  comprehensive  con- 
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sciotisness  than  either  world-conscioiisness  or  self- 
consciousness,  and  theology  must  ultimately  be  a 
more  fundamental  an<i  widely  inclusive  science  than 
either  cosmology  or  psychology.  Neither  matter  nor 
finite  minds  have  their  origin  or  explanation  in  them- 
selves. They  have  come  from  God,  and  to  lie  com- 
prehended aright  must  be  seen  in  profounder  and 
clearer  views  of  God  than  men  have  yet  attained. 

"  Accender  ne  dovria  piti  il  diwo 
Di  veder  qaella  esiienzia,  in  che  oi  vede 
Come  notitra  natura  e  Dio  b'  unio." 

— Dastk,  Par.,  c  ii.  40-42.' 

Religion  as  a  subjective  fact,  as  what  may  be  called 
piety,  is  man's  reali.sation  of  his  relatcdness  to  what 
he  apprehends  as  Divine.  As  such  it  should  be  of  all 
frames  and  experiences  of  mind  at  once  the  most 
mj'sterious  and  the  clearest,  as  also  the  most  inti- 
mate, the  most  inspiring,  «n<l  most  regulative.  It 
alike  reaches  to  the  decjiest  and  rises  to  the  highest 
level  of  human  consciousness,  and  feels  the  giver 
and  sustaincr  of  it  to  be  none  other  than  the  Divine 
itself.  Religion  as  a  historical  phenomenon  began 
like  other  historical  phenomena.  (lod  begins  at  be- 
ginnings and  brings  to  pass  what  can  be  made  of 
them.  He  lays  the  foundations  of  things  in  the 
depths  and  builds  upwards.  Hence  the  early  phases 
of  religion,  like  tliose  of  morality,  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  rudimentary. 
They  are  even  apt  to  seem  to  us  in  all  respects  con- 

'  "With  inhaler  anlonr  (ihould  we  he  itrdte<l 

To  nee  that  Enst'Dfe,  which  revealed,  will  nhnw 
How  God  aad  man  in  sulmtaiice  were  united." 

—(Wright'*  tr.> 
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temptible  and  unworthy  of  eoiisideratiou.  That, 
however,  only  shows  how  short-sighti:'!!  nion  are  apt 
to  be,  and  how  prom-  to  overlook  that  hegiiuiings 
should  be  viewed  in  relation  to  ending.s,  and  the 
seeds  of  things  be  judged  of  with  reference  to  wlusf 
grows  out  of  tlreni. 

ilen  were  the  latest  and  »ii>st  liiglily  develojied  of 
living  beings  to  appear  on  earth.  They  inhabited  it 
long  before  the  origin  of  cidliaation  or  the  eotii- 
mencement  of  historic  time,  and  also,  of  eourse,  long 
before  the  date  assigned  by  the  Cliureh  to  the  erea- 
tion  of  the  liililical  Adam.  The  earliest  traces  of 
religion — those  left  by  palieolitbie  and  neolithic  men 
— are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  imply  only  coneeptious 
of  the  supernatural  akin  to  those  of  modern  savages. 
Hence  the  history  of  religion  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised to  have  been,  in  the  main,  lik<'  the  history  of 
man  himself,  a  progressive  development  throughout 
an  enormous  stretch  of  time.  Very  different  opin- 
ions, however,  are  still  held  both  as  to  its  starting- 
point  and  as  to  the  relative  jw.isition  of  its  stages.  As 
to  the  starting-point,  fctichism,  totemism,  folk-lore, 
ghost-  or  ancestor-worship,  polytheism  in  its  speciKc 
sense,  pantheism,  henotheism,  nionotbeisTn,  and  prim- 
itive revelation  have  still  each  its  advocates,  none  of 
whom  have  sueeeedcd  in  establishing  their  favourite 
hypothesis.  Xor  has  certainty  or  unanimity  been 
attained  as  to  the  general  order  in  which  the  ruder 
phases  of  religion  have  ajipeared.  None  of  the  ways, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  many  forms  of  polythe- 
ism, understood  In  its  wider  or  generic  sense,  have 
been  arranged  by  anthrojiologists  and  comparative 
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mythiddpists  ciiii  1)0  snfi-ly  held  to  represent  their 
real  historical  position  and  siK'r<'Hsion. 

But  even  should  there  be  no  single  progressive 
series  of  religions  ascertained  or  ascertainable,  there 
is  nowhere  u  more  amazing  example  of  progress  to 
be  witnessed  than  in  tlie  liistorj  of  religion.  Won- 
derful as  has  been  the  progress  of  science  from  its 
beginnings  to  its  present  state,  it  is  not  more  won- 
derful than  has  been  the  progress  of  religion.  The 
intelleetual  and  spiritual  distance  between  what  re- 
ligion was  at  its  lowest  and  what  it  is  now  in  Chris- 
tianity at  its  best  is  not  less  than  the  progress  made 
in  the  course  of  the  history  of  science.  Nor  is  there 
any  manifest  likelihood  that  it  will  he  otherwise  in 
the  future, — that  religion  will  lag  iiehind  science  or 
do  lesser  services  to  humanity  than  science  in  the 
future.  The  rudest  kinils  of  idolatry  are  still  repre- 
sented on  large  spaces  of  the  earth,  but  they  are  so 
rapidly  giving  way  before  monotheism,  and  especially 
before  monotheism  in  its  Christian  forms,  that  if 
Cliristian  Churches  were  only  faithfully  to  carry 
out  their  Master's  "  great  commission  "  all  the  exclu- 
sively polytheistic  religions  might  give  place  to  the 
worship  and  service  of  the  one  true  (}od  even  in  the 
course  of  the  present  centvtry. 

The  polytheistic  religions  themselves,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  testify  to  the  power  of  a  consciousness  of  the 
Divine  in  human  life.  Even  a  polytheistic  religion 
or  polytheistic  conception  of  God  is  better  than  no 
religion  or  conceprion  of  God.  Polytheism  in  every 
form  has  in  it  some  conception  of  God,  some  genn  of 
religion,  and  in  its  various  foiins  we  see  the  phases  of 
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a  rpliginns  propress.  To  liHve  niiy  apprehcnsinn  at  all 
of  the  stiperhiiiaaii  aiui  supernatural,  any  perceptimi 
of  tlu'  Divine  and  suseeptiliility  to  its  inttiienee,  is 
for  human  life  and  history  a  most  momentous  fact 
and  experience.  It  is  man's  first  stepping-stone  to 
higher  things,  that  ah>ue  l>y  which  he  can  raise  him- 
eelf  above  himself  and  enter  on  a  progressive  course. 
Even  the  vacuest  gropings  of  men  in  their  lowest 
estate  for  the  aid  and  friendship  of  invisible  powers 
higher  than  their  own  are  not  to  be  despised.  They 
were  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the  first  motions 
towards  what  became  the  truest  and  best  in  religion. 
But  the  merely  rudiuientary  pidythcisms  were  vastly 
inferior  to  some  of  the  developed  polytheisms.  Some 
of  the  latter  imjilied  comparatively  high  conceptions 
and  ideals  both  of  Deity  and  humanity.  They  may 
even,  alth<iugli  they  could  only  rule  the  mind  in  its 
youtliful  immaturity,  have  done  more  for  the  prog- 
ress of  humanity,  through  eliciting  and  stinndating 
the  free  and  energetic  exercise  of  men's  faculties, 
than  religions  of  a  far  more  profound  and  serious 
character.  The  culture  of  Oreece  is  the  best  vindi- 
cation of  the  scheme  of  providence  which  included 
the  religion  of  Greece.  There  have  been  tiuu-s  in 
the  history  of  ("hriatendoni  whcu  highly  cultured 
men  couhl  look  back  with  longing  to  the  day.s  of 
Grecian  jiolytheism.  It  was  so  at  the  Renascence, 
when  the  most  active  minds  of  Europe  sought  in 
Hellenic  paganism  the  freedom  of  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm which  they  could  not  find  in  medieval  scholas- 
ticism. It  was  so  even  at  the  connuencemcnt  of  last 
century,   when   the  cold   orthodoxy  and  the  pale 
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rationalism  of  his  time  led  Schiller  to  attempt  to 
replace  religion  by  art,  and  drew  from  his  discour- 
aged heart  such  p<:)ems  as  The  Gods  of  Greece  aiid 
Words  of  Wisdom. 

The  idea  of  the  Divine,  however,  to  be  found  in 
even  the  highest  forms  nf  polytheism  has  been  to 
such  an  extent  outgrown  that  there  is  no  nee<l  to 
dwell  further  on  polytheism  proper.  Neither  agnos- 
tics nor  non-agnostics  now  feel  the  truth  of  their 
cause  to  depend  on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  merely 
poh-theistic  conception  of  Deity.  They  will  alike 
readily  acknowledge  that  whatever  services  polythe- 
ism in  the  strict  «n<l  sp<cific  sense  of  the  term  may 
hare  rendered  to  mankimi  in  the  past,  the  conception 
of  Deity  on  which  it  rests  has  ceased  to  l>e  credible 
to  the  men  of  to-day,  and  can  no  longer  satisfy  the 
demands  of  either  the  intellect  or  the  heart. 

But  there  are  wortliier  coneeptions  of  the  Divine 
than  the  polytheistic.  There  are,  for  instance, 
monistic  conceptions  of  the  Divine,  superior  to  the 
merely  jwlytheistic  while  inferior  to  a  truly  monothe- 
istic conception.  The  ancient  Egyjrtian  religion,  for 
example,  rested  on  such  a  conception.  Its  origin  is 
not  disclosed  by  Egyptian  history,  was  unknown  to 
the  Eg\i>tians  them.selves,  and  is  seemingly  still  un- 
known to  the  Egyptologists  of  to-day.  There  is 
neither  adequate  evidence  that  it  was  a  degeneration 
from  monotheism  or  at  first  properly  monotheistic, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  lowest  elements  were 
its  oldest  elements.  It  was  the  soul  and  life-blood  of 
a  civilisation  probably  mneh  older  than  the  Chinese 
and  certainly  older  than  the  Hindu.     It  was  an  ex- 
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tremely  complpx  and  enigmatic  religion,  but  neither 
auperiicial  nur  unjinigressive,  and  went  ou  develop- 
ing for  thousands  of  years  without  losing  its  identity, 
left  perhaps  no  attribute  of  God  whollj'  unrecognised, 
and  possessed  great  truths  which  it  only  too  skilfully 
concealed  from  those  deemed  unworthy  to  receive 
them.  In  the  Egyptian  religious  system  all  sorts  of 
powers  were  deified.  The  natural  powers  were  re- 
garded as  also  divine  powers,  working  visibly  and 
physically  in  the  aspects  and  agencies  of  the  uni- 
verse, yet  in  conformity  to  law,  and  with  a  religious 
and  moral  purpose.  Further,  the  separate  powers 
were  felt  not  to  be  all  powers,  the  particular  deities 
not  to  be  all  that  was  divine, — and  that  feeling  ex- 
pressed itself  Bometinies  in  the  attribution  of  all 
power  to  one  particular  god,  and  at  other  tiuiea  in 
altogether  overlooking  the  particular  deities  and  per- 
sonalising and  glorifying  the  power  of  the  powers, 
the  gods  in  Ihe  god.  The  Egyptian  religion  was 
monistic  as  well  as  polytheistic,  but  not  a  monothe- 
ism, although  so  far  tending  to  monotheism  and  at 
times  strongly  monotheistic  in  expression.  It  was  a 
monism  inclusive  of  polytheism  and  consistent  with 
the  utmost  exaltation  of  particular  gods;  not  mono- 
theism which  is  essentially  exclusive  of  polytheism 
and  recognises  only  one  god  as  truly  God.  Hence 
when  the  monistic  element  in  it  was  developed  the 
result  was  not  monotheism  but  pantheism.  It  is 
rather  to  monism  than  to  monotheism  that  nature- 
worship  leads,  and  naturalistic  monism  fully  devel- 
oped is  not  monotheism  but  pantheism. 

China  has  of  all  nations  had  the  longest  continu- 
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oti8  liistnrv,  and  throughout  its  whole  history  it  has 
had  a  ndigiou  ahaost  as  peculiar  as  was  that  of  Egypt, 
and  one  whioli,  like  that  of  P>g,y|>t,  lias  been  almost 
uninfluenced  from  without.  Its  simple  and  prosaic 
religion,  however,  is  in  character  utterly  unlike  what 
that  of  Egypt  was.  For  example,  whereas  the  latter 
was  an  excessively  priestly  religion,  one  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  former  is  that  priests  have  ha<l  little, 
if  anything,  to  clo  with  either  its  development  or 
its  control.  The  Chinese  religion  is  essentially  an 
ethical  and  political  religion,  and  has  become  what  it 
is  under  the  influence  of  sages  and  statesmen,  of 
social  reformers  and  political  teachers,  of  whom  the 
most  honoured  is  Kong-tse  (Confucius,  h.  B.C.  551 
and  (L  47S), — who  was  no  priest,  prophet,  or  even 
pliilo.sopher,  but  simply  a  moral  and  political  instruc- 
tor of  the  purest  Chinese  type, — one  who  drew  the 
wisdom  which  he  imparted  from  what  had  been 
written  before  him  in  the  books  called  Kings  and 
from  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  wise  rulers 
of  the  Wan  D^Tiasty.  The  Chinese  words  T'ien,  Ti, 
and  Shang-ti,  words  as  old  as  any  that  exist  in  the 
Chinese  language,  express  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
which  the  Chinese  have  held  throughout  their  whole 
known  history,  and  perhaps  far  into  prehistoric  time. 
The  funilamental  (•hiiraeteristic  of  the  Chinese  re- 
ligion is  the  indissoluble  connection  of  invisible  Deity 
with  the  visible  heavens.  In  almost  all  religions 
Ccod  and  the  heavens  have  been  closely  associated. 
All  tlif  higher  races  of  mankind  have  seen  the  glory 
of  the  Divine  to  be  revealed  in  the  face  of  the  sky, 
but  In  China  alone  have  Dod  nml  the  heavens  never 
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ceased  to  l>e  iiKlissohiMy  eoimet'ted,  to  be  deenied  tn- 
separalile  and  indivisible,  lleuoo  tlie  Chinese  have 
so  conjijined  them  in  their  tlioughfs  that  God  and 
heaven  are  practically  identified,  God  not  being  a 
creator  of  heaven  or  distinct  from  heaven,  and 
heaven  not  being  merely  the  visible  or  material 
heaven.  Accordingly  what  they  regard  as  the  Divine, 
the  Supreme  Reality,  although  so  far  conceived  of 
as  cndoweil  with  inteilectnal  and  moral  qualities,  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  person,  but  merely  a  force, 
which  moves  and  acts  throughout  the  universe  as  a 
sustaining  and  generative  power,  and  as  a  principle 
of  order  and  rationality  to  which  itidividuals  ought 
to  conform  their  conduct,  and  by  which  esiTccially 
the  national  life  should  be  regulated,  Init  which  has 
neither  true  consciousness  mir  frcedoTn,  neither 
affection  nor  will,  and  consequently  no  care  for  indi- 
viduals. Individuals,  indeed,  are  not  only  not  ex- 
pected to  worship,  but  are  prohibited  from  worship- 
ping, T'ien.  The  Emperor  is  alone  deemed  worthy 
to  do  so.  The  asjiirations  and  adorations  of  the 
people  may  not  ascen<l  higher  than  the  monarch  him- 
self, their  deceased  ancestors,  and  nn  indefinite  num- 
ber of  elemental  spirits  of  which  they  do  not  pretend 
to  have  much  knowledge.  With  such  a  religion  and 
the  impersonal  character  of  its  Supreme  Being  the 
Chinese  people  cannot  be  otherwise  tVian  deplorably 
lacking  as  individuals  in  spiritual  life,  and  as  a  nation 
socially  and  politically  weak  and  unprogressive. 
TTn fortunately  it  has  none  better.  The  Taoist  re- 
ligion which  traces  its  origin  to  Lao-tse,  an  elder  con- 
temporary of  Confucius,  and  the  author  of  a  mystical 
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little  treatise,  the  Tao-tf-King,  rests  on  an  even 
poorer  basis  than  the  Confncian,  inasmuch  as  the 
Divine  Personality  is  even  less  recognised  in  it.  The 
word  "  Tao  "'  has  been  variously  rendered  "  reason," 
"  nature,"  "  wav."  What  is  denoted  bv  it  is  not  a 
personal  intoUipcnce  but  intelligence  as  a  law,  as  an 
incomprehensible  essence  or  agency,  as  l>eiiig  thought 
of  as  an  energy  which  may  assume  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms  without  ever  truly  declaring  itself.  To  live 
conformably  to  it  is  regarded  as  the  great  moral  law; 
and  identification  with  it  through  the  loss  of  personal 
existence  is  deemed  the  chief  good.  There  is  in 
China  a  third  religion  or  so-called  religion,  one  of 
foreign  origin.  Buddhism.  It  has  necessarily  failed, 
however,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  native  religions, 
for  although  it  presented  a  high  moral  ideal  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  character  and  life  of  Buddha  it  was 
agnostic  in  its  teaching  as  to  God,  viewed  all  exist- 
ence as  irrational  and  vain,  and  virtually  identified 
the  chief  good  with  an  eternal  extinction  of  con- 
sciousness. In  all  the  three  Chinese  religions  there 
is  much  to  remind  us  of  modem  religious  positivism. 
The  Comtist  religion  is  closely  akin  to  them,  espe- 
cially to  the  Confucian.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  trinity  of  the  former,  with  its  three  members  or 
hjTJOstases — Space  or  the  Grand  ililint,  the  World 
or  Grand  Fetiche,  and  Ilumanity  or  the  Grand  Eire 
— had  been  borrowed  from  the  Trinity  of  the  latter 
— Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man.  That  what  is  thus  re- 
garded in  China  as  the  Divine  is  so  like  the  object  of 
European  positivist  worship,  deity  without  personal- 
ity, without  affinity  with  what  is  best  in  man,  and 
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indeed  almost  a  void,  is  what  more  than  anj-thlng 
else  explains  the  weakness  an<l  iinprogressiveuess  of 
China.  China  converted  to  the  service  of  the  true 
God  might  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, he  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  best  example  of  a  ]iuiitheistie  monism  is 
Brahmanism.  It  was  preceded  by  and  almost  neces- 
sarily grew  out  of  a  naturalistic  polytheism.  It  does 
great  credit  to  the  ability  of  the  Hindu  mind,  and 
couhl  only  have  resulted  from  the  most  profound 
and  earnest  meditations  on  the  nature  of  existence, 
on  the  ahsohite  spirit,  on  the  relation  of  the  infinite 
and  Unite,  on  reality  and  apijearance,  on  life  and 
death,  on  suffering  and  retribution.  Also  it  has 
given  rise  to  a  vast  and  jieculiar  civilisation,  to 
various  systems  of  theology  and  jihilosopliy,  and  to 
an  abundant  and  rcnuirkablc  literature.  Hindu 
thoughts  may  yet  have  much  to  suggest  to  the  Euro- 
pean mind,  and  may  yet  considerably  modify  Euro- 
pean views  of  religion,  and  even  modify  them  for 
the  better.  On  the  wliole,  however,  it  has  conspic- 
uously failed  to  apprehend  and  realise  that  idea  of 
the  Divine  on  wliicb  alone  an  adequate  religion  can 
be  founded.  It  conceives  of  the  Supreme  Being  as 
80  absolutely  the  One  Being  that  all  finite  oiijects, 
finite  minds,  and  finite  interests  are  deemed  illusions, 
and  that  not  even  moral  distinctions  are  supposed  to 
exist  before  Ilim.  It  denies  to  Him  all  the  qualities 
which  can  only  be  found  in  a  person,  and  indeed  all 
definite  atlril)Utes,  and  thus  leaves  as  it  were  to  His 
worshippers  merely  an  empty  abstraction,  an  infinite 
blank.     A  religion  with  such  an  idea  of  Deity  not 
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only  could  not  satisfy  the  common  mind,  but  in  order 
to  retain  any  hold  on  it  at  all  must  make  enormous 
and  most  uiconsistent  concessions  to  it.  Hence  the 
Brahiuaus  lind  to  i-npitulate  to  the  lower  castes  of 
India,  and  to  allow  them  to  worship  in  cruel  and  im- 
moral ways  a  host  of  eontemptihle  and  fantastic  gods. 
The  Zoroastrian  or  Mazdean  religion  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  properly  speaking  dualistic  religion, 
and  is  certainly  the  best  example  of  such  a  religion. 
It  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  have  been  kindred  in 
spirit  to  the  monotheistic  f>r  prophetic  religions. 
Nothing  of  a  strictly  historical  nature  is  kno\vn  about 
its  reputed  founder,  but  it  must  have  had  many 
prophets,  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  one  man  or 
even  of  one  generation,  but  was  obviously  a  religion 
which  had  pa8!<e<l  through  a  long  course  of  develop- 
ment from  a  naturalistic  phase  to  an  ethical  dualism. 
Its  two  fundamental  and  most  prominent  ideas  as  to 
nature  are  the  idea  of  a  law  in  nature  and  the  idea 
of  a  war  in  nature, — the  idea  of  a  law  in  nature 
because  there  is  a  serene  and  marvellons  order  there, 
and  the  idea  of  a  war  in  nature  because  it  contains 
powers  which  work  for  good  and  powers  which  work 
for  evil,  beings  that  benefit  man  and  beings  that 
injure  him,  creatures  that  are  pure  and  creatures 
that  are  foul.  The  laws  of  nature,  its  order  and 
harmony,  and  all  things  good  and  pure,  have  their 
origin  in  the  Ileaven  God,  the  Supreme  God,  Or- 
muzd  (Ahura-Mazdao,  the  "All-knowing  God"), who 
sees  ever^-thing,  dwells  in  Light  which  is  his  body, 
and  is  at  once  Uncreated  Light  and  the  Uncreated 
Word.     But  over  against  Ormuzd  stands  Abriman 
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(Angro-Mainyii,  "the  smiting  or  destroying  Spirit"), 
and  lie  19  a  foniiidalilf  foe  even  for  Orinuzd,  hcing 
nncreated  by  him,  and  himself  endowed  with  creative 
power,  so  that  to  every  good  spirit  he  can  oppose  a 
corresponding  evil  one.  Hence  there  has  arisen  a 
terrific  war  tliroiighout  the  univer.se  into  whicli  all 
nature  has  been  drawn, — all  that  is  good  for  Ormiizd 
and  all  that  is  evil  for  Ahriman.  The  war,  however, 
is  not  a  scene  of  mere  confusion,  nor  is  its  result 
uncertain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  order,  of 
ever-advancing  onler,  and  is  steadily  becoming  more 
clear  and  intelligible.  The  light  which  centres  in 
Ormuzd  is  enn.stantly  gaining  on  the  darkness, 
which,  vanquished  and  always  itiininishing,  flies  with 
Ahriman.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  will  be  the 
complete  triumph  of  Ormuzd  and  the  manifestation 
of  liis  abscdute  goodness.  He  undertook  the  war 
with  the  intention  of  saving  his  enemy,  Ahriman; 
l)e80ught  him  to  love  the  good  and  have  pity  on 
himself;  and  has  sought  his  conversion  ever  since, 
and  will  finally  attain  it.  Through  Mithra — the  sun- 
god  and  god  of  wisilom — he  will  enlighten  the  god 
of  darkness  and  change  him  into  a  mighty  angel  of 
light.  Ahriman,  and  those  who  have  followed  him, 
will  be  purified,  redeemed, and  reconciled  to  OrmuKd. 
Hell  will  cease  to  be.  The  close  of  the  struggle 
will  be  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  regen- 
eration of  the  universe, — the  advent  of  a  kingdom 
in  which  there  will  be  no  impurity  or  unrighteous- 
ness. Mazdeism,  with  its  recognition  of  the  rever- 
ence due  to  the  holy  will  of  the  good  God,  its  belief 
tigdom  of  God,  and  its  hope  in  the  triumph  of 
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good  over  eri],  h«d  con^ncooos  merits  »s  a  rcli^on, 
and  afforded  scope  for  a  vigorous  and  manlv  rirtue. 
It  erred  chiefly  in  confounding  moral  and  phvsical 
good,  moral  and  ph\-sical  evil,  in  undulv  extending 
the  tionndaries  of  evi],  in  exaggerating  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One,  and  in  attaching  undue  importance  to 
ritualistic  precepts  and  practices. 

The  highest  stage  of  religious  development  is  tho 
monotheistic.  There  are  three  monotheistic  religions. 
These  are  tLe  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan, 
and  only  in  them  is  belief  in  a  plurality  of  gods  en- 
tirely transcendcnl.  Merely  s{>eculative  monism  does 
not  exclude  polytheism.  Pantheism  can  only  com- 
mand popular  assent  when  supplemented  by  poly- 
theism. It  is,  for  example,  the  personal  gods  of 
Hindu  polytheism,  and  not  the  impersonal  principle 
of  Hindu  pantheism,  that  the  Hindu  people  worship. 
No  people  can  worship  what  they  believe  to  be  en- 
tirely impersonal. 

What  Jewish  monotheism  was  we  learn  from  the 
Old  Testament.  The  idea  of  God  is  the  central 
thought  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  the  God  of 
Israel  is  represented  as  the  only  true  God,  the  ^laker 
and  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth ;  as  no  mere  essence 
or  substance,  or  force  or  law,  but  a  self,  a  person; 
as  pos8Ps.sing  all  the  characteristics  of  personality, — 
namely,  life,  knowledge,  affection,  will, — yet  as  pos- 
sessing them  without  the  limits  or  defects  peculiar  to 
created  and  finite  licings.  There,  while  to  God  is 
ascribed  in  common  with  man  intelligence  or  knowl- 
tdge,  there  are  also  ascribed  to  Him  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  man  omniscience  and  perfect  wisdom.  There, 
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while  to  God  is  ascribed  in  common  with  man  affec- 
tion, there  is  also  ascribed  to  Him  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  man  pure  and  perfect  goodness.  There, 
while  to  God  is  ascribed  in  common  with  man  will, 
there  are  also  ascribed  to  Ilini  in  contradistinction 
to  man  omnipotence,  immutability,  entire  truthful- 
ness, perfect  and  iinniutable  rectitude,  abstdute  moral 
purity.  The  view  given  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment wa8  a  uniijue  and  unprecedented  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  humanity, — a  view  singularly  com- 
prehensive, sublime,  and  practical;  one  which  rested 
not  on  speculation  and  ratiocination  but  on  God's 
own  self-manifestations  of  Himself  to  the  spirits  of 
men  through  His  works  and  ways  in  nature,  history, 
and  spiritual  experiences;  one  which,  in  spite  of  its 
simplicity,  so  exhibited  the  relationship  of  God  to 
nature  as  neither  to  confound  them  like  pantheism 
nor  to  separate  them  like  deism,  but  combined  both 
divine  immanence  and  divine  transcendence.  Ob- 
viously such  a  representation  and  view  of  God  was 
eminently  fitted  to  call  forth  and  sustain  a  living 
and  personal  faith;  an  essentially  ethical,  elevating, 
and  hopeful  faith  in  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Ruler  of  the  world.  The  existence  of  utterances  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  .show  that  Hebrew 
faith  sometimes  conceived  of  God  very  unworthily 
is  no  reason  for  our  not  acknowledging  the  general 
justice  and  grandeur  of  the  view  of  God  given  in 
those  Scriptures. 

The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also  the  God  of 
the  New  Testament.  Christ  and  the  Apostles  ac- 
cepted what  ]^Ioses  and  the  prophets  had  taught  con- 
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or  to  define  Ae 
al  Hna  eitiwii  ac  from 
Yc(  «^at  tkey  tragbt 
God  kad  both  ongaafi^  oad  impottanoeu 
TWy  iMde  gica*  iMwyntkos  oa  Oe  (Nd  Totament 
doctzine.  Thas  Aoe  was  ia  tint  <V>rUiiii>  a  Ibnited- 
nMB  or  partimlafiBB  mrntaUe  fnum  die  veir  nature 
of  tlie  oomMelioB  brta<«eu  tiie  reTriatioa  aod  a  par^ 
tamlar  people  chosen  to  be  its  ckaimel  and  reeapient 
vfajcli  could  onlj  be  transeoided  duoa^  tbe  eoo- 
needm  bemg  btoken.  Tbeie  was  a  real  mooaaia- 
tcncj  between  Jewish  particolansm  and  the  univer- 
mSan  of  the  dtsdosoxeas  to  the  Bataie  of  God  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Jews.  Consdooaaeas  of  the 
taeonsiatencT  could  not  fail  to  grow  and  spread;  and 
it  vaa  denrable  that  it  should,  in  order  that  the 
JaeonaJHtencT  might  in  due  time  be  ranoTed,  as  it 
was  through  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ  and  His 
followers.  Gradual] v  the  idea  of  God  was  freed 
from  the  limitations  attached  to  it  bjr  its  connection 
with  what  was  tcmporarr  in  Judaism,  and  the  world 
riitcned  for  the  reception  of  a  universal  religion  and 
a  imivergal  moralitv  in  essential  accordance  with  the 
character  of  God  as  the  Father  and  King  of  all 
peoples.  Further,  there  was  in  Judaism  not  only  a 
particularism  but  also  an  extemalism  inconsistent 
with  u  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  nature  of  God. 
On  jirifsts  and  people  there  were  imposed  the  strict 
obeervance  of  many  positive  laws  and  close  attention 
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to  a  very  elaborate  rituai.  For  that  there  were  a<le- 
quate  teniporarv  reasons.  The  law  was  designed  to 
secure  due  reverence  for  Jehovah  and  to  extend  and 
deepen  a  sense  of  His  sanctity.  The  ritual  was  full 
iif  instruction,  nod  was  an  apjirojiriate  niediuni  of 
pritjiheej  to  the  spiritually-niindcd  among  His  wor- 
shippers. Hut  liotli  law  and  ritual  could  be  greatly 
abused,  and  largely  were  so.  Neither  was  meant  to 
be  pernianent.  Only  such  a  disclosure  of  the  spirit- 
uality, hfdincaa,  righteousness,  and  love  of  God  as 
was  made  through  Christ  could  fully  suffice.  And  in 
due  time  it  was  given. 

What  is  central  in  the  New  Testament  view  of  the 
Divine  is  the  revelation  through  Christ  of  the  love  of 
God,  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, — a  Fatherhood  not 
merely  of  natural  creation  or  natioiuU  selectinn  hut 
of  spiritual  relationsliip, — of  sympathy,  nien'V,  and 
grace  for  every  individual  soxil.  On  no  other  basis 
could  a  truly  universal  religion  be  built  uj).  The 
Jews  themselves  had  failed  to  distinguish  between 
the  temporary  and  the  |)ermaneut  in  the  dispensation 
under  which  they  lived.  Hence  they  were  not,  and 
in<leefl  have  not  even  yet  become,  a  missionary  peo- 
ple. They  received  proselytes,  but  did  n<it  seek  to 
proselytise.  It  was  the  life,  teaching,  and  death  of 
Jesus  which  originated  the  greatest  spiritual  revolu- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  worhl.  Tt  was  St.  Paul, 
however,  the  great  "  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  who 
practically  initiated  it,  and  with  a  success  which  all 
the  world  knows.  And  here  T  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  wonls  of  a  Jewish  autlior  resident  in 
America,  who  has  recently  published  a  singularly 
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^v^sc  ^nd  delightful  work,  admirably  fitted,  I  feel 
sure,  to  benefit  l>oth  Jews  and  Christians.  "  It  was 
Paul's  broad  cosmopolitanism  that  gave  Christian- 
ity to  the  world.  It  was  his  far-seeing  and  high- 
thinking  mini!  which  enabled  him  better  to  appreci- 
ate the  priceless  value  to  humanity  of  the  truths  held 
sacred  by,  and  confined  to,  the  Jews.  It  was  Paal'a 
genius  which  conceived  the  idea  of  breaking  away 
from  the  incrusted  traditions  of  the  Jew,  and  going 
forth  to  convert  the  Gentile;  to  give  his  strength  and 
his  heart,  his  mind  and  his  soul  to  uplift  his  brethren 
outside  of  his  faith,  and  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  He  saw  clearly  that  the  Jews  were 
preaching  universal  tniths,  but  made  no  effort  to 
disseminate  them.  He  realised  that  for  the  faith  of 
his  fathers  to  accomplish  its  high  purpose  there  most 
be  teaching  and  preaching  among  non-belieTerB  and 
in  foreign  lands;  and  su,  alone  and  imaided  except 
for  the  presence  and  help  of  God.  he  sot  out  on  his 
heroic  task,  preaching  the  beautiful  Jewish  utter- 
uic«8  set  forth  by  Jesus,  whom  he  had  accepted  as 
their  Pilaster.  Thus  Paul  l>egan  a  misskNuiT  wt>rk 
that  in  time  revolutionised  the  religions  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  which  is  destined  to  coAtiBae  iimtiBft 
onward  so  long  as  drilisation  shall  stand.  The 
heathen  world  for  centuries  had  been  waiting  for 
Paol's  Buasionanr  work.  Heathenian  in  all  ito 
Tarions  phases  had  atterlj  failed  to  satisfy  the 
hmnm  hearts  that  were  yearning  and  thirsti^  after 
a  pane,  kfty,  and  spiritual  belief!  The  souls  «f  ■«■, 
Aroagjh  paganism  and  idolatry,  had  been 
and  their  moral  sense  stunted.     Their  Ktob, 
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t]ie  cradle  to  llin  grave,  wore  most  scltish  and  tlior- 
oughly  itiatcrialistie.  Ilcre  was  the  loug-sougl>t-for 
spiritual  balm  brought  to  their  very  doors  by  Paul, 
who  taught  that  the  meanest  among  them  had  a  soul 
which  was  prfcious  in  the  eyes  of  the  one  and  only 
God,  who  was  above  all  and  for  all.  It  was  Paul 
who  was  the  first  to  give  the  heathen  object-lessons  of 
the  Jewish  spirit  by  his  own  unselfish  life,  and  to 
teaeh,  in  the  spirit  of  his  ilaster,  that  love  is  greater 
than  hate,  that  kindness,  and  forgiveness,  and  peace, 
and  humility,  must  fill  the  human  heart  before  happi- 
ness can  be  attained  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to 
come."  ' 

The  ancient  Church,  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Churches,  hold 
substantially  the  same  doctrine  regarding  the  nature, 
perfections,  an<l  operations  of  God. 

That  there  is  *'  one  God  and  no  God  besides  God  " 
could  not  be  more  clearly  and  emphatically  affirmed 
than  it  was  by  the  founder  of  Mohammedanism,  the 
latest  of  the  three  great  monotheisms.  Mohammed 
was  passionately  unitarian,  and  Mohannnedanisra 
has,  on  the  whole,  remained  so.  It  is  a  religion  far 
from  as  aj)irilually  rich  as  cither  Judaism  or  Chris- 
tianity; and  its  Bible,  the  Koran,  however  pure  may 
be  its  Arabic,  is  certainly  as  regards  contents  far 
inferior  to  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  Yet 
Mohammedanism  is  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  essentially  earnest,  honest,  and  rea- 
sonable religion;  one  very  widely  spread,  one  which 

'  Jctvt  Ike  Jew,  and  other  Addrtttes.  By  Ham»  Wpinstock. 
Funk  &.  Wagnallg  Company,  Nrw  York  andLondon,  1902.  Pp. 
64,  (S6. 
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has  assuineil  for  more  forms  and  shown  far  more 
vitality  than  is  coiiinionly  supposed;  one  which  has 
had  many  sfhools  and  sects,  some  dogmatic,  others 
niysticid,  and  others  speculative.  Mohammedanism 
has  already,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  done  much 
for  civilisation,  learning,  science,  and  art,  and  may 
<lo  even  more  for  them  in  the  future.  Although  it 
sanctions  polygamy,  that  mischievous  and  immoral 
institution  is  no  more  inseparahle  from  it  as  a  re- 
ligion tlian  it  was  from  Judaism.  The  Koran — the 
]jil>le  of  Islam — emphatically  asserts  the  omnipo- 
tence, oiiniiscience,  majesty,  mercy,  and  sovereignty 
of  God.  It  ascrilic.s  to  the  Divine  Being  perhaps 
every  attrilnite  ascribed  to  Ilim  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scrijitures.  It  nuiy  justly  be  said  to  teach 
a  harsh  and  repellent  predcstinarianism;  but  a  pre- 
destinarianism  of  the  same  kind  has  been  taught  by 
many  eminent  Christian  thecdogians  and  widely  ae- 
ccjitfd  by  Christian  men  as  enjoined  in  the  Bible. 
The  missionary  zeal  and  the  missionary  success  of 
Islam  are  undeniable.  It  has  made  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  converts  and  swept  idolatry  clean  off  a  large 
jK)rtion  of  the  earth.  Very  often,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitte<l,  the  sword  has  been  its  chief  instrument  of 
conversion.  That  instrument  Christians  now  deem 
themselves  unwarranted  to  employ.  But  they  did 
not  always  think  so.  Christianity  was  largely  spread 
in  p]uroj)e  iiy  force  of  arms.  In  the  early  half 
of  the  iliildle  Ages  pious  kings  and  emperors  felt 
it  to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  compel  their  heathen 
subjects  to  renounce  idolatry.  Mohammedans,  Jews, 
and  Christians  may  reasonabl}-  be  expected  to  be 
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gradually  drawn  nearer  to  each  other  by  what  is 
cojnnion  in  tlieir  relipinns,  and  especially  by  the 
fundamental  fact  acknowledged  by  them  nil, — the 
fact  that  there  is  only  one  God,  the  author  and  pre- 
server of  the  universe,  the  father,  ruler,  and  judge  of 
all  mankind.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  hith- 
erto been  the  chief  barrier  to  their  union  and  co- 
operation. The  substantial  truth  of  the  doctrine  is 
likely  to  be  adhered  to  and  acknowledged  through- 
out Christendom,  but  the  defects  in  its  formulation 
may  well  become  increasingly  felt.  The  terms  in 
which  it  was  expressed  by  the  Nicenc  Fathers  in 
ecclesiastical  Greek  have  no  equivalents  in  popular 
speech,  and  are  very  abstruse  and  technical.  The 
history  of  the  doctrine  is  naturally,  therefore,  not 
yet  ended.  Indeed  never  since  the  Nicenc  age  lias 
theological  thought  been  so  actively  and  indepen- 
dently occupied  with  it  as  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, especially  in  Germany.  The  results  as  yet 
attaineil  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  either  certain 
or  accordant,  t>ut  it  may  1*  hoped  that  such  a  tindiiig 
will  eventually  be  come  to  as  will  make  it  impossible 
for  either  Jew  or  il(dinnimedan  to  suppose  that 
Christian  Trinitarianism  is  Trithcisni,  or  is  in  any 
respect  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God, — the 
oneness  of  the  Divine. 

Even  so  rajiid  a  glance  over  the  history  of  religion 
as  has  now  been  taken  may  show  that  man  has  every- 
where in  some  measure  been  a  religious  being,  feel- 
ing after  God  if  haply  he  might  find  Him,  and  think- 
ing, or  at  least  imagining,  himself  to  have  in  some 
degree  found  liiui.     Throughout  the  whole  earth, 
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led  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  nature  and  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  man,  so  has  the  search  after 
God  been  continnallv  rewarded  by  a  clearer  appre- 
hension of  Ilis  character,  works,  and  ways.  Every 
real  advance,  indeed,  of  knowledge  regarding  any 
one  of  the  tliree  ultimate  objects  of  knowledge  tends 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  of  the  others. 
Especially  true  is  it  that  all  progress  in  knowledge 
tends  upwards  and  Godwards,  seeing  that  it  is  in  God 
that  all  else  lives  and  moves. 

Knowledge  of  God  has  not  been  the  result  merely 
of  imlividual  efforts.  It  is  also  the  product  of  the 
collective  spiritual  work  and  experience  of  mankind. 
Gifted  and  inspired  leaders  of  men  have  nowhere 
had  greater  influence  on  the  minds  of  their  fellows 
than  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  but  even  there  they 
would  have  accomplished  little  if  they  had  been  with- 
out an  appropriate  social  medium  or  if  the  minds  of 
other  men  had  been  devoid  of  affinities  to  God  akin 
to  their  own.  The  roots  of  the  theism  of  to-day  lay 
in  the  hearts  of  primeval  men  and  are  connected  with 
all  the  religious  faith  of  to-day.  They  made  their 
presence  known  when  the  first  human  beings  recog- 
nised that  there  was  a  being  or  beings  higher  than 
themselves  and  whom  it  became  them  to  worship 
and  please.  In  the  very  infancy  of  the  himian  race 
men,  it  would  appear,  sought  after  what  was  higher 
than  themselves,  greater  than  all  they  saw,  some 
supernatural  and  superhuman  Being,  to  whom  they 
should  lift  up  their  thoughts,  imaginations,  and 
affections,  and  to  whom  they  ''  should  stretch  out 
their  hands  if  haply  they  might  find  Him."  Nor  have 
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they  except  in  comparatively  rare  and  easily  explioa- 
l»le  instances  ceased  to  do  so.  Ilumanity  as  a  whole 
has  continued  steadily  in  the  faith  that  more  is  to  be 
known  of  Deity  than  has  been  known  at  any  given 
time;  and  that  faith  has  been  a  continuous  source 
not  merely  of  religious  progress  but  of  all  progress. 
The  idea  of  God  accepted  in  the  present  day  as  its 
chief  ruling  idea  is  only  explicable  by  the  whole  re- 
lipif>ua  history  of  man  which  has  preceded  it  and  the 
whole  religious  nature  of  man  which  underlies  that 
history. 

So  far,  then,  as  historj*  can  testify  to  truth,  the 
history  of  religion  may  reasonably  be  held  to  testify 
to  the  truth  not  merely  of  some  idea  of  God  but  to 
the  truth  of  the  monotheistic  idea.  It  is  only  in  the 
monotheistic  idea  that  the  final  stage  of  religious 
history  can  be  regarded  as  attained.  The  chief  re- 
ligions of  the  world  are  the  monotheistic  religions. 
Those  which  come  nearest  to  them  are  monistic. 
The  liistorv  of  religion  viewed  in  its  entirety  implies 
that  there  is  only  one  true  God.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion to  which  it  has  tended  from  the  beginning, 
and  in  which  alone  can  the  entire  nature  of  man  tind 
rest  and  satisfaction. 

The  monotheistic  idea  of  the  Divine  is  evidently 
superior  to  the  merely  monistic  idea.  The  latter  idea 
has  two  forms, — both  of  whicli  are  extremes,  con- 
trary and  contlicting  extremes, — materialism  and 
pantheism.  Materialism  finds  the  ultimate  explana- 
tion of  things  in  matter,  and  therefore  always  so  far 
idealises,  glorifies,  and  deifies  matter,  yet  also  always 
and  strongly  tends  to  atheism.     I  have  treated  of  it  _ 
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in  so  far  as  anti-theistk'  in  my  Anti-Thciflic  The- 
ories.^ For  nuiny  luituls  pantheism  la  as  fascinating 
as  materialism  is  rejwllcnt.  And  it  must  be  allowed 
to  have  some  threat  merits.  It  is  superior  to  material- 
ism, to  atheism,  to  polytheism,  and  even  to  the  deism 
which  not  only  distinguishes  God  from  the  world 
but  separates  and  excludes  llim  from  the  world.  It 
is  mueh  inferior,  however,  to  a  true  theism.  That 
also  I  h(jpe  to  have  shown  in  Anii'Theistic  Theories.' 
The  three  monotheistic  religions  in  the  main  agree 
as  to  what  the  Divine  is,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
on  that  broad  and  solid  basis  their  adherents  may 
co-operate  in  building  up  the  monotheism  of  the 
future.  The  time  seems  conung,  and  even  rapidly 
coming,  when  practically  all  religions  on  earth  will 
be  monotheistic.  The  ideas  of  the  Divine  implied  in 
the  lower  religions  may  Justly  be  regarded  as  having 
been  steps  or  stages  towards  the  monutheistie  idea, 
but  they  are  superseded  now,  and  all  that  was  true 
or  good  in  them  will  find  its  fruition  in  what  is  far 
truer  and  better.  The  Divine  is  not  divided  or  divis- 
ible. It  is  one,  and  it  comprehends  and  unifies  all 
that  is  real,  and  true,  and  good.  Hence  it  is  only  the 
monotheistic  idea  of  the  Divine  that  requires  to  be 
defcndetl  against  agnostic  attacks.  That  idea  is  the 
highest  an<]  most  comprehensive  to  which  the  human 
mind  lias  attained.     It  is  the  apjjri'honsinn  alike  of 

the  Absolute  of  Philosophy  and  of  the  Infinite  Per- 
sonal r'nxl  of  Theism. 

L  '  Ltctureiy  li.-ir.,  pp.  89-75,  and  Note$,  iii.-xix.,  pp.  160-504. 

I  '  LtctureM,  ix.,  i.,  pp.  5:l(>-554. 
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U.    m    WHAT    SENSES    KNOWLEDOE   OF   OOD    18    NOT 
ATTAINABLE 

There  are  some  significations  of  the  term  "  knowl- 
edge "  in  which  men  cannot  claim  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  God.  It  is  necessary  to  indicate  what  these 
significations  are.    That  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  do. 

I.  One  is  that  man's  knowledge  of  God  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  a  comprehensive  or  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge. As  in  all  other  respects  so  in  regard  to  knowl- 
edge man  is  a  very  limited  creature,  closely  related 
to  the  higher  apes,  and  the  inhabitant  of  a  planet 
which  is  a  very  small  part  of  God's  vast  imiverse. 
lie  knows  neither  the  extent  nor  the  depths  of  God's 
waj-B.  He  cannot  measure  the  immeasurable,  or 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection.  The  greatest 
of  his  species,  far  from  ha\'ing  a  comprehensive 
knowletlge  of  God  even  yet,  know,  as  in  the  age  of 
Job,  only  a  small  part  of  His  ways,  and  that  little 
superficially.  Whoever  seeks  sincerely  and  earnestly 
to  know  God  may  hope  for  an  unending  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  Him,  but  he  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  attain  a  complete  comprehension  of  Jlim. 
Mystery  will  never  be  eliminatcti  fmm  theology. 
The  theology  which  fails  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  mystery  cannot  l>e  much  worth  studyingi 

^Vhile  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  God,  however, 
is  beyond  human  attainment,  no  one  is  entitled  to 
say,  or  justified  in  thinking,  that  God  is  incomprr- 
ienxihlr  in  Hirruelf.  We  have  no  right  to  inelnde, 
as  has  been  often  done,  incomprehensibility  among 
the  attribotes  of  God.     God  is  not  inoonipreheosiUe 
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in  Himself,  for  He  is  not  incomprehensilyle  to  Him- 
self, (lod  is  light,  and  in  Hitn  there  is  no  darkness, 
no  igufiranee,  at  all.  The  Divine  incomin*ehcnsil)ility 
is  not  «n  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature  itself,  but 
«  rclatiivn  nf  the  Divine  niitiire  to  our  niintls.  Were 
( iod  in  any  wise  incomprehensible  to  Himself  His 
knowledge  would  be  limited.  God  Himself  alone 
ean  be  the  adequate  object  of  His  own  infinite  mind, 
and  His  omniscience  can  only  be  strictly  iutinite  if 
He  know  perfectly  not  only  the  universe  but  His 
iiwn  infinite  self.  But  He  necessarily  is,  and  must 
for  ever  he,  incomprehensible  to  us.  We  cannot 
know  Him  as  He  knows  Himself  and  knows  us.  We 
cannot  know  Him  as  we  can  know  what  is  finite;  as 
we  know  a  projx>sition  in  geometry;  as  we  know  an 
effect  when  we  are  thoroughly  ae^juainted  with  its 
causes.  We  can  only  have  u  limited  and  apprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  Him  derived  froiri  His  manifes- 
tations of  Himself  to  us  in  His  works  and  ways,  and 
the  more  we  aeipiire  of  such  knowledge  of  Him  the 
more  we  shall  feel  how  utterly  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Him  is  beyond  us.  It  is  not  by  igno- 
rani'C  of  (iod  that  a  due  sense  of  His  incomprehensi- 
bility liy  us  is  produced  in  us,  but  bj-  such  knowledge 
of  Him  as  is  all  we  can  attain.  The  more  we  learn  to 
know  of  Him  the  more  conscious  we  must  be  of  His 
tmknovvableness  to  us.  If  every  real  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  any  (iepartment  or  portion  of  God's 
universe  be,  as  it  inilubitably  ever  is,  a  new  disclos- 
ure to  us  (tf  the  e.\tenl  of  our  ignorance,  still  more 
does  that  hold  true  of  every  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  God  Himself. 
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In  90  far  as  agnosticism  warns  or  constrains  us  to 
feel  tlie  littleiiess  and  linntations  of  our  knowledge 
of  (iiid,  and  His  necessary'  and  intiiiite  transocndcuce 
of  <nir  liigliest  thoughts,  so  far  it  does  lis  an  impor- 
tant serviec.  In  much  of  our  theology  and  still  more 
.of  our  [inpular  religions  opinion  Ilis  trnnseendence 
of  all  Imiiiaii  intelligence  is  too  jilainly  forgotten  and 
ignored,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  reverence  and 
humility  which  arc  His  due,  So  long  as  men  con- 
ceive of  (jod  as  essentially  su<'h  an  one  as  them- 
selves, as  a  kind  of  vastly  magnified  man,  or,  in 
other  words,  so  hmg  as  they  conceive  of  Him  in  the 
coarse,  definite,  familiar  fashion  still  common  among  ^U 
us,  will  agnosticism,  even  in  cxaggeruting  our  igno-  ^M 
ranee  af  the  Divine,  have  an  important  lesson  to 
teach  us,  a  needed  spiritual  purpose  to  serve  in  the 
world. 

II.  There  is  auothcr  signification  uf  the  term 
knowledge  in  which  we  arc  nut  entitled  to  claim  a 
knnwicdge  of  fiod.  We  eantiDt  have  what  is  called 
by  certain  jihilosophers  an<l  theologians  an  alisolute 
knowledge  of  God — a  knowledge  of  Ilim  as  purely 
and  entirely  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  '"  in 
Himself."  We  have  ni>  such  knowledge  of  any  real 
being.  All  our  knowledge  is  relative,  and  generally 
even  very  defective  and  shallow.  We  must  be  con- 
tent to  know  flod  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  His 
works  and  ways,  in  physical  nature,  the  mtnils  of 
men,  and  the  histories  of  nations.  If  we  are  foolLsh 
eufuigh  to  hojte  to  know  Him  aloof  from  and  out  of 
all  relation  to  any  determinate  mod<'  of  existence  of 
His  own,  to  our  facidties,  or  to  other  beings,  our 
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hopt-  must  be  in  \'ain.  Not  a  few  phiktsophers  and 
theologians  have  written  and  spoken  niueh  about 
sufli  knowledge  of  God, — knowledge  of  God  as  what 
they  arbitrarily  call  the  Absolute.  Every  word, 
hmvever,  spoken  or  written  on  the  assumption  of  the 
atttainability  of  such  a  knowledge  of  God  has  no 
practical  ijearing  whatever  on  the  ijuestion  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  can  know  God  in  any  reasonable 
sense,— whether  f>r  7iot  we  can  know  Him  as  wc 
know  everything  else  that  we  really  know. 

To  be  unable  to  know  God  out  of  all  relation,  that 
is,  apart  from  Ilia  attributes,  apart  from  Ilis  created 
universe,  apart  from  IIi.s  dealings  with  mankind, 
apart  from  our  own  power  of  knowing  Ilim,  need 
not  be  felt  by  us  as  any  privation  at  all.  A  God 
without  attributes — a  God  with  nothing  to  distin- 
guish Ilim  from  any  one  or  an^rtbing  else — a  God 
out  of  all  relatitius — is  no  God  at  all.  To  say  of  God 
that  we  do  not  know  what  lie  is  in  Uimaelf  apart 
froju  Flis  attributes  and  relationships  is  merely  to 
say  of  Ilim  what  we  must  say  of  every  other  being 
or  thing.  It  is  only  as  possessed  of  qualities  that 
any  being  exists  or  acts.  No  man  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  even  of  his  own  nature  apart  from  its 
powers,  properties,  and  affections.  Nay,  more,  take 
these  away,  and  you  take  away  at  the  same  time  his 
nature  and  leave  nothing.  So  of  God.  We  cannot 
know  the  "  God  in  llimself  "  of  sundry  sages  and 
divines,  for  the  simple  but  sufBcient  reason  that 
there  is  no  such  God  to  know.  There  is  no  God 
without  powers,  affections,  attributes,  relationships; 
aixl  when  viewed  in  these — in  His  omnipoteuee  and 
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omniscience,  His  holiness  and  love,  His  Creatorship, 
Fatherlmoil,  or  Sovi-reignty — He  is  v-icwed  "  in  Him- 
self," in  the  onlj  tnie  and  reasonable  sense, — that  is, 
as  distinct  not  from  Ilia  own  characteristics,  but 
from  other  beings. 

The  sole  prju-tieal  result,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
elaliorate  reasonings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
Dean  JIansel  on  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  was 
Just  to  show  U8  that  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to  try 
to  conceive  of  fSod  in  the  absurd  way  to  which  I 
have  referred, — if  we  start  with  a  notion  of  "  God- 
in-Himself "  as  vain  as  Kant's  "  thiiig-in-itself," 
identify  that  notion  with  the  Absolute  or  the  Infi- 
nite, nnd  reason  on  it  as  if  it  were  real  and  intelli- 
gible,— we  must  inevitably  involve  ourselves  in  end- 
less confusion  and  contradiction.  That  may  well 
seem  a  small  result  to  have  been  gained  by  so  enor- 
mous an  expenditure  of  logical  energy,  and  might 
surely  have  been  got  with  less  trouble.  Still  we 
must  accept  it  with  thankfulness.  Certainly  wo 
shouhl  be  careful  t()  think  of  God,  or  the  Absolute, 
or  the  Inlinite,  in  a  way  quite  otherwise  than  that 
against  which  Hamilton  and  Mansel  argued,  while 
stratigely  6ii])|H».siiig  it  the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  tliink  of  Ilim.  Let  us  try  to  think  of  God 
only  in  a  way  in  which  there  is  reasonableness  and 
reality,  and  not  identify  Him  in  our  thoughts  with 
any  absurd  abstraction,  any  mere  idol  of  the  intel- 
lect 

in.  There  is  a  third  sense  in  which  we  ought  not 
to  claim  ability  to  know  God.  We  are  not  to  assume 
that  wc  can  have  an  apprehension  of  God  indepen- 
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dent  of  His  o\sm  manifestation  of  Himself  to  us.  We 
can  know  God  not  only  because  He  is  but  because  He 
makes  Himself  known  to  us.  He  is  only  known  to  us 
so  far  as  self-revealed  to  us.  The  grounds,  or  evi- 
dences, or  proofs  of  the  legitimacy  of  our  belief  in 
Ciod  are  His  own  manifestations.  If  so,  it  follows 
that  in  affinning  man  may  know  God  we  are  not 
arrogating  to  the  finite  human  mind  a  power  so  ex- 
traordinary as  to  be  incredible.  We  claim  to  know 
God  only  through  the  help  of  God.  Our  knowledge 
of  Him  is  derived  from  Himself,  and  lience  to  know 
Him  shows  not  so  much  the  power  of  the  finite  to 
reach  the  Infinite  as  the  power  of  the  Infinite  to 
reach  the  finite. 

But  if  it  be  so,  how  stands  it  with  the  agnostic 
denial  of  man's  ability  to  know  God?  Plainly  thus: 
it  means  not  only  what  it  directly  asserts,  namely, 
that  man  cannot  know  God,  but  also,  by  necessary 
implication,  God's  inability  to  make  Himself  known 
to  man.  Both  assertions,  however,  are  extremely 
rash,  and  the  agnosticism  which  takes  upon  itself 
the  responsiliility  of  defending  them  would  reijuire 
to  be  a  very  "  learned  ignorance  "  indeed, — an  igno- 
ratitia  doctissima  possessed  of  a  vast  if  not  infinite 
knowledge. 

Man  cannot  know  God :  that  is  what  the  non-theis- 
tic  agnostic  says.  He  does  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
God.  He  does  not  assert  that  the  idea  of  a  God  is 
irrational  and  self-contradictory,  so  as  to  entitle  liim 
to  disbelieve  and  deny  that  there  is  a  God.  What 
he  says  is,  whether  there  be  a  God  or  not,  man 
cannot  know  that  there  is  a  God,^ — even  if  there  be 
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a  God  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  know  His  existence. 
But  even  that  assumes  a  kind  of  knowledge  of  the 
limits  of  knowlc'ilge  wliich  oufjlit  not  to  be  nssnmrd 
to  be  either  attained  or  attiiinable.  For,  as  1  have 
already  had  to  show,  while  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  we  may  discover  internal  limits  of  human 
l-nnu'lrdge  in  the  conditions  and  laws  to  which  the 
human  intellect  must  conform  if  it  would  attain 
knowledge,  there  is  great  reason  for  doubting  our 
ability  to  discover  the  external  limits  of  knowledge, 
— the  bnimdaries  which  separate  things  knowable 
from  things  unknowable.  To  lay  downi  that  this  or 
that  thing — this  or  that  proposition — which  involves 
no  contradiction,  which  is  not  intrinsically  irrational, 
can  never  be  kno\^^l,  never  be  proved,  is  an  act  of  an 
agnosticism  closely  akin  to  an  audacious  dogmatism. 
A  finite  mind  like  that  of  man  has  no  right  to  assign 
fixed  objective  limits  to  its  capability  of  knowing; 
no  right  to  assume  that  any  reality  is  utterly  un- 
knowable,— that  between  existence  and  knowledge 
there  is  anywhere  an  impassable  barrier  or  chasm, 
By  doing  so  it  arrogates  to  itself  n  superhuman 
knowledge  of  its  own  possible  attainments.  Its  seem- 
ing modesty  is  actually,  although  imeonsciously,  real 
pretentiousness. 

As  already  indicated,  however,  there  is  still  more 
in  the  agnostic  denial  that  man  can  know  God. 
Tlierc  is  implied  that  even  if  God  exists  He  cannot 
make  Himself  known  to  man.  The  agnostic,  there- 
fore, in  the  very  act  of  (Icnying  that  (Jod  can  be 
known,  virtually  affirms  that  he  himself  knows  what 
God  cannot  do;  that  he  knows  tin-  limit  of  the  power 
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of  self-revelation  which  an  Infinite  God  could  pos- 
8688 ;  tliat  hr  knows  that  even  an  Infinite  Being  conhl 
not  make  known  His  own  exiatence  to  His  owti  creat- 
ures. Such  agnostic  atheism  seems  to  be  identical 
with  atheistic  agnosticism,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bo  a 
inaTiifeat  self-contradiction.  Things  arc  not  always 
what  they  seem.  Under  the  seeming  pride  of  the 
claim  to  know  God  there  may  be  present  only  a 
humble  ascription  to  God  of  the  power  to  teach  us 
to  know  llimsclf.  Under  the  seeming  humility  of 
the  declaration  God  cannot  be  known  there  lurks 
the  audacious  affinnation  that  a  finite  mind  can  trace 
the  limits  of  infinite  intelligence  and  power. 

III.   AGNOSTIC  POSmOSS  RELATIVIB  TO  KNOWLEDOE 

OF  aoo 

I  would  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cliief  agnostic 
positions  which  have  been  held  rcganiiiig  kimwledgo 
of  God. 

I.  First,  then,  there  is  the  position  that  knowledge 
of  God,  and  religious  knowledge  generally,  is  only  to 
be  attained  through  special  revelation.  The  holders 
of  that  position  are  obviously  agnostics  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  sources  of  religious  knowledge. 
They  overlook  or  refuse  to  regani  nature,  miml,  and 
history  as  media  through  which  God  makes  Ilinwelf 
known,  and  contend  that  special  revelation  is  the 
only  medium  through  which  we  can  become  cogni- 
sant of  Him.  And  there  have  been  many  such  ag- 
nostics. Their  agnosticism  is  of  a  kind  which  has 
shown  itself  more  or  less  in  all  stages  of  Christian 
thought  and  theologA-.     The  theology  even  of  the 
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early  Christian  teachers  included  what  we  should  call 
natural  theology,  but  it  was,  mainly  at  least,  drawn 
not  directly  from  nature  but  from  the  Old  Testament, 
supplemented  by  the  views  of  Greek  and  other  sages 
wlio  had  been  favoured  with  some  knowledge  of  a 
primitive  revelation.  That  it  should  have  been  so  is 
easily  explicable,  and  indeed  was  inevitable,  but  a 
dangerous  illusion  was  implied  which  gave  rise  in 
course  of  time  to  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief. 
The  teachers  of  the  Church  in  forming  their  views 
of  the  universe  and  of  God  as  revealed  therein  gave 
to  Scripture  the  primary  place  and  to  Xature  only  a 
secondary  place,  and  deemed  themselves  bound  in 
all  cases  of  apparent  conflict  to  prefer  the  former  to 


I 


the  hitter — i.e.,  the  words  written 


in  numan 


speech 


to  the  very  Divine  realities  to  which  the  words  re- 
ferred. 

Hence  men  were  for  ages  led  to  neglect  the  direct 
study  of  nature  and  history,  and  to  accept  as  truths 
supcmaturnlly  revealed  in  Scriptu.'e,  and  which 
could  not  Ik;  called  in  question  without  impiety,  all 
sorts  of  pseudo-scientific  notions  and  hypotheses. 
Hence  also  that  long  and  dejilorable  war  between 
superstition  and  reason  which  is  so  often  most  er- 
roneously represented  as  the  conflict  of  religion  and 
science,  and  in  which  every  seeming  victory  of  the 
former  was  necessarily  a  real  defeat. 

Luther  and  a  number  of  the  reformers  ascribed 
to  Scripture  a  position  inconsistent  with  an  adequate 
recognition  either  of  the  rights  of  reason  or  of  the 
divine  instructiveness  of  creation,  providence,  and 
man's  own  body  and  spirit.     Faustus  Socinus,  the 
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founder  of  S<K'iiiiiUiisui,  however,  was  perli:i|)s  tho 
first  among  Prolestants  to  represent  men  as  wholly 
dependent  upon  Scri[)ture  for  the  knowledge  of  (.iod. 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  natural  religion,  and 
traeed  all  religious  beliefs  and  practices  to  special 
revelation  as  their  souree. 

So  late  even  as  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  in 
England  a  theological  school  of  considerable  influence 
which  niaiiitaiiipd  that  the  Bible  was  the  one  sure 
source  of  scientific  truth ;  that  the  only  trustworthy 
Natural  Philosophy  nnist  be  drawn  from  the  Divine 
disclosures  made  to  Adam  and  Moses.  It  was  named 
from  its  founder  the  IFutehinsonian  school,  and 
among  its  most  zealous  meinlxTs  were  learned  divines 
l>elonging  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  such  as  Bishop 
Home  of  Norwich,  Jones  of  Xayland,  and  Drs.  Bate 
and  Parkhurst,  Even  so  sagiicious  a  man  as  Presi- 
dent Forbes  of  Culloden  was  attracted  by  Hutchin- 
son's system,  and  gave  a  very  favourable  account  of 
its  principles  in  a  pamphlet  published  anonymously 
at  Edinburgh  in  1730  and  entitled  A  Letter  to  a 
Bishop  concerning  some  important  disroveries  in 
philosophy  and  theology.  According  to  the  Hutchin- 
senians  men  are  dependent  on  the  Bilile  not  onlyfor 
spiritual  gui<lanee  but  also  for  a  knowleilgc  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  true  science  and  philos- 
ophy. To  "  Newton's  Princi])ia  "  they  ((pp<ised  what 
they  called  "  ^loses's  I'rineipia."  The  former  they 
regarded  as  thoroughly  false,  and  also  as  materialis- 
tic and  atheistic  in  tendency.  Hence  they  resisted 
the  spread  of  flie  Newtonian  philosophy  in  England, 
and  opposed  it  even  more  bitterly  than  did  (he  Car- 
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OB  ifceaiHBfdoiis  that 
Ifce  lUbnw  BSUt  wiOttm  ftaau  m  pet<cct;  that  aU 
ll«rbmr  rtMH-w^tdt  hate  defiaite  aad  ptofewnd  mean- 
iofl  vUdi  were  or^giaallj  wiiii«aicated  bv  God  to 
Aiam  m  panwBig  and  afteieawb  redelivered  to 
MowM  in  the  vildenieM;  and  that  the  oolv  true  natu- 
ral pbiloaophj  moAt  be  educed  from  the  pure  and 
•BtllMitiC  Old  Testament  text.  Such  assomptiuns 
iMppily  require  no  refutation  in  the  present  dav. 

Dr.  John  Ellie  piibliHhed  in  1743  a  treatise  entitled 
271m  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things  from  Revelation, 
not  from  lUanon  or  Nature,  of  which  a  2°  ed.  ap- 
|ifiin'(l  in  1771  and  a  3^  cd.  in  1811.  The  way  in 
which  ho  there  deals  with  reason  and  nature  as  re- 
liilcd  In  rclifjioii  19  entirely  agnostic  lie  recognises 
no  (liwloHiiros  of  God  in  nature.  He  represents 
rcnNoti  ni*  limited  in  its  operations  exclusively  to  the 
uhjpola  of  House.  He  holds  that  but  for  revelation 
ttmii  couM  fnnii  no  conception  whatever  of  tlie  Divine 
jli'iriK,  or  iif  liny  sjtiritniil  realities,  relations,  or  obli- 
gntionii.  The  winio  views  were  adopted  by  Archbish- 
op Magf^e  of  Dublin,  famed  for  his  work  on  The 
Scriyturr  /)or/ri(ic*  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  and 
by  the  \V«H»lcyan  Methodist  divine.  Dr.  Richard  Wat- 
•on,  Htill  more  famed  for  his  Theological  Institutes. 
\Vi'r«<  it  not  for  their  faith  in  revelation  those  pious 
('i>ri>tinn  turn  \v\>\iUl  have  Ihh'h  as  much  sceptic;*  and 
«^ti«wU\*«  as  David  Hume  himself.    Their  faith  in  an 
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oral  or  written  revelation  saved  them  from  that  fate, 
but,  assuming  as  it  did  reason  to  be  occupied  entirely 
with  sense  and  nature,  to  be  in  no  respect  a  spiritual 
revelation,  it  was  necessarily  an  inconsistent  and  un- 
reasonable faith. 

There  is  no  need  in  the  present  day  to  dwell  on 
the  refutation  of  a  doctrine  so  strangely  narrow,  so 
obviously  unreasonable.  God's  revelation  of  Himself 
is  not  eoniined  to  a  Iwok.  The  s'tuI  is  itself  a  revela- 
tion of  God.  Creation  is  the  inanife.station  of  God  in 
space.  History  is  the  nianifcstation  of  Him  in  time. 
The  whole  wondrous  universe  around  us,  full  of  His 
works,  ruled  l>v  His  laws,  mirroring  His  perfections, 
is  a  revelation  of  Him  made  to  the  eyes  and  ears, 
hearts  and  minds,  of  men, — a  revelation  whi<'h  lies 
open  before  all  human  lioiufrs,  and  which  has  tavight 
almost  all  hunuin  beings  something  of  God.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  that,  lieeause  God  has  given  us  a 
special  revelation  of  Himself  in  a  historical  form, 
and  a  Book  from  which  we  may  derive  special  in- 
struction as  to  what  that  revelation  is,  some  learned 
and  pious  men  have  been  found  to  deny  that  God  is 
elsewhere  or  otherwise  to  be  apprehended  than 
through  the  words  of  that  Book.  A  clearer  proof 
there  could  not  l>e  that  even  the  devout  Protestant 
divine  may  fall  into  a  sort  of  fetich-worship,  and 
sacrifice  all  other  sources  of  Divine  truth  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  one  which  he  has  idolise<l.  The  afwstolic 
advice,  "  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols," 
was  not  of  merely  temporary  application,  and  should, 
oftener  than  it  has  lieen,  l>e  taken  to  themselves  by 
theologians  and  the  clergy. 
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There  is  no  excuse  for  such  Bibliolatry  aa  I  have 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  itself.  There  is  no  narrow- 
ness or  fxclusiveness  or  agnosticism  there.  The 
Bible  is  constantly  pointing  us  to  God's  disclosures 
of  Himself  in  nature  and  history,  in  the  control  of 
himian  life,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  movements 
of  the  human  heart.  It  appropriates  on  every  page 
the  teachings  of  the  oldest  and  most  comprehensive 
revelation  of  God, — the  universe  itself.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  this  connection  cannot  be  better 
summarised  than  in  its  own  words, — "  the  in^-isible 
things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead," 

II.  A  second  agnostic  position  as  regards  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  that  of  those  who  grant  in  words  that 
we  can  know  God,  yet  who  so  descrilie  what  they 
call  knowk'diip  of  God  as  to  eviscerate  it  of  much,  if 
not  all,  of  its  natural  and  proiK?r  meaning,  and  leave 
practically  little  or  no  real  distinction  between 
knowing  God  and  not  knowing  Him. 

That  position  was  not  quite  unknown  even  in  the 
early  Christian  ClMirch.  To  many  of  its  teachers  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as  sot  forth  in  Scripture 
came  home  with  an  intensity  of  conviction  that  made 
thrm  deem  all  attempts  at  a  reasoned  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  existence,  nature,  and  attributes  needless 
and  futile.  They  further  so  emphasised  the  tran- 
scendence, the  incriniprchi-nsiliility,  the  incffableness 
of  God  as  to  b<'  nuspicicMis  of  all  detinite  thought  or 
speecli  concerning  Him,  and  hence  gave  utterance 
to  many  apparently  agnostic  statementa  regarding 
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luaii's  knowletlgc  of  find.  Tlirrt'  follnwpd  in  the 
same  track  some  of  the  later  Cliristian  fathers  uud 
many  of  the  medieval  schoolmen,  whose  views  of  a 
docta  ignorantia  were  accepted  and  developed  into  a 
form  of  philosophy  by  Sir  \Vm.  llamiiton  and  Dean 
!Mansel. 

A  quite  distinct  and  definite  example,  however,  of 
the  kind  of  agnosticism  to  whicii  I  refer  may,  per- 
haps, be  correctly  held  to  have  only  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  very 
learned  and  ahle  Irish  prelate,  Archbishop  King, 
pnblished  a  work  entitled  Divine  Predcsflnalion  con- 
sistent with  the  Freedom  of  Man's  Will  (1703).  He 
there  maintained  that  all  the  attribntes  of  God  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  human  cliariK'tcristies  are  of  a 
nature  wholly  different  from  those  of  man,  and  that 
the  latter  are,  in  fact,  mere  analogies  or  emblems  of 
the  Divine  attributes.  And  obviously  if  he  could 
have  made  out  iiis  contention  to  that  effect  he  would 
have  gone  far  to  prove  his  thesis.  At  least  he  wovild 
have  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  divine 
predestination,  or  anything  divine,  was  or  was  not 
consistent  with.  Another  Irish  prelate  nf  the  same 
j)eriod,  Ijishop  Browne,  so  far  followed  the  lead  of 
the  Archbishop,  but  did  not  go  quite  so  far.  In  two 
treatises — respectively  entitled  The  Procedure,  Ex- 
tent, and  Limits  of  Human  Understanding  (172S), 
and  Things  Supernatural  and  Divine  conceived  by 
Analogy  with  things  Natural  and  Human  (1733) — 
he  modified  the  doctrine  of  King,  without,  however, 
substantially  altering  it.  Bishop  Berkeley  had  more 
jrspicacity.  lie  saw  that  such  teaching  was  radi- 
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rally  erroneous  and  inevitably  tended  to  complete 
theological  scepticianv.  Hence  he  made  a  powerful 
and  essentially  just  attack,  or  rather  series  of  attacks, 
on  it,  as  being  an  implicit  denial  of  Deity  and  TTia 
attributes,  a  wholly  unintelligible  view  of  what  was 
riicant  b3'  them.  Tie  conjoined  therewith  his  cele- 
brated and  richly  suggestive  hypotheses  of  universal 
iminaierialism  and  of  symbolism,  llis  views  on  theH 
subjects  referred  to  were  intimately  connected  in  the 
mind  of  Berkeley  and  presented  with  wonderful  skill 
and  attractiveness,  but  tbey  are  not  necessarily  inter- 
dependent.    One  may  be  taken  and  another  left.        ■ 

In  the  (lerman  Post-Kiintian  scliools  of  philosophy 
and  theohigy  there  has  been  much  religious  agnosti- 
cism of  the  kind  to  which  I  refer.  For  that  Kant 
and  Sehleiermacher  were  both  In  no  small  measures 
responsible.  Komisnticism  also  greatly  aided.  It 
was  the  social  medium  most  favouralile  for  the 
growth  and  spread  of  religious  agnosticism,  symbol- ■ 
ism,  and  the  hkc.  SchcUing  by  his  lectures  and 
Crcuzer  by  a  very  learned  and  original  work  {Sym- 
holik  It.  Myiholoijie  der  alien  Yolker,  1812-15)  made 
Mythology  a  favourite  study  of  the  romanticists, 
and  the  most  generally  accepted  ex])lanation  of  it 
the  theory  that  religion  originated  in  a  primitive 
revelation  the  content  of  which  was  too  profound  for 
ordinary  men  either  rightly  to  apprehend  or  accu- 
rately to  retain,  and  tlierefore  that  there  naturally 
arose  a  priestly  caste  whicii,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
message  of  i-evelation  from  being  altogether  lost, 
was  led  to  invent  and  to  conununieate  to  the  people 
myths  "  whicli  were  nfit  themselves  direct  expree- 
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sions  of  religious  truths  but  symbols  of  such  I  ruths 
drawn  from  physical  nature.  Many  other  scholars 
followed  them  on  that  agnostic  path.  At  the  same 
tine  Apelt,  Fries,  De  Wette,  and  other  philosophers 
drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  religious  knowledge 
and  ordinary  or  theoretic  knowledge.  To  the  former 
they  ascribed  only  an  imaginative  or  sestfaetic  value. 
Thus  the  mythologists  and  philosophers  referred  to 
co-operated  in  introducing  a  theological  agnosticism. 
The  Ritschlian  divines  of  to-day  are  still  on  the 
same  path, — one  which,  to  make  use  of  Carlyle's 
l^rasc,  '*  leads  painfully  no-whither."  They  repre- 
sent religious  knowledge  as  consisting  merely  of 
value- judgments  while  other  knowledge  consists  of 
existential  judgments,  or,  in  equivalent  terms,  the 
former  as  resting  on  what  is  spiritually  helpful  while 
the  latter  is  composed  of  affirmations  ascertained  to 
be  really  true.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Ritschlian  theology  is  its  cbiim  to  be  independent 
of  philosophy,  free  from  all  contamination  of  meta- 
physics, separate  from  all  natural  knowledge,  drawn 
exelnsively  from  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 
The  legitimacy  of  Natural  Theology  is  denied.  No 
recognition  of  any  revelation  of  God  is  granted  ex- 
cept that  in  Scripture,  and  only  there  in  so  far  aa 
there  is  the  rerelation  of  God  in  Christ.  Theology 
IS  representee!  to  lie  incapable  of  attaining  to  any 
theoretic  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  have  to  do  only 
with  what  God  is  felt  to  be  in  the  religion'^  experi- 
ence of  the  Christian.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  described 
■a  haring  for  ita  task  to  aet  forth  regarding  G<x]  not 
theoretical  but  practical  judgments, — not   affinna- 
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epistemologj  as  modified  bj  Lotze  had  no  more  right 
to  regard  his  theology  as  independent  of  philosophy 
and  metaphysics  than  another  who  assumed  the  truth 
of  the  dialectic  system  which  Hegel  sought  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  Kantian  criticism. 

That  Ritsc>hl  and  his  followers  should  have  sought 
to  keep  clear  of  philosophy  was  natural  enough. 
Philosophy  seeks  truth.  Theology,  in  the  view  which 
they  have  given  of  it,  really  does  not.  It  has  not 
to  deal  with  truth  at  all  but  with  judgments  of  value, 
— with  conceptions  which  have  the  merit,  whether 
they  be  true  or  false,  of  helping  ua  to  overcx>me  the 
temptations  of  the  world  and  to  attain  the  ethical 
goods  of  life.  A  system  of  that  kind,  one  which  ia 
content  with  merely  subjective  satisfaction  and  in- 
different to  truth,  is  of  its  very  nature  hostile  to  phi- 
losophy, and  quite  consistently  pretends,  as  Ritsch- 
lianism  has  so  often  done,  that  theology  i.s  indifferent 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  philosophy,  and  that 
what  is  called  tnie  in  theology  is  not  to  \ie  rejected 
becanse  it  may  be  found  false  in  philosophy  or  in 
any  of  the  branches  of  inquiry  which  aim  at  the 
discovery  of  truth.  A  judgment  of  value,  a  so-called 
theological  truth,  may  accordingly  be  a  real,  a  philo- 
sophical, a  historical,  a  scientific  falsehood.  Thus 
it  VOBJ  be  quite  justifiable  as  a  demand  of  religion 
to  affirm  the  legitimacy  of  faith  in  Christ  as  God, 
although  outside  of  religion  it  may  be  quite  certain 
that  Christ  was  merely  a  man  concerning  whom  it 
is  very  difficult  to  know  accurately  what  He  either 
said  or  did;  and  incumbent  on  every  Christian  to 
bold  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead, 
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the  Revue  Chretienne  an  Esmi  d'ltne  theorie  critique 
de  la  connaissance  which  now  fonna,  with  some  alter- 
ations, the  last  chapter  of  his  Esquisse  d'une  philo- 
sophie  de  la  religion  d'apres  la  pnychologie  et  Vhi*- 
toire,  1897.  With  great  apparent  luciditv  and  in  a 
most  charming  style  he  there  presented  what  he 
called  "  the  critical  theory  of  knowledge."  As  re- 
gards substance  or  content  the  theory  was  largely 
of  German  origin,  bat  as  regards  form  it  was  ex- 
quisitely French,  and  as  regards  spirit  no  one  could 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  religious  sincerity  of  its 
advocate  or  the  warmth  of  his  piety.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  foundations  of  his  theory  were  untrust- 
worthy, and  the  chief  propositions  composing  it 
grave  errors.  His  psychology,  too,  was  as  poor  and 
misleading  as  that  of  Rit^tchl,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deaL  Accordingly  the  eli>qnence  which  he  employed 
m  the  adrocacy  of  his  views  could  not  conceal  their 
aelf-cootnidictoriness  and  superficiality,  as  was  speed- 
Qy  made  manifest  by  the  criticisms  of  MM.  Godet, 
Berthoud,  Ch.  Bois,  Donroergue,  Pillnn,  and  other 
French  and  Swiss  authors.  Tlie  most  thorongh  refu- 
tation of  them,  however,  was  the  De  la  connaisaance 
religieuse  (lSif4)  of  M.  Henri  Bois,  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Mrmtaaban.  It  has  a  keenness  and  con»- 
pleteness  which  reminds  one  of  John  Ixtcke's  con- 
trovennal  writings  at  their  best,  and  also  contains 
very  thorough  diaeuaekms  of  a  positive  character  as 
to  the  nature  and  geneos  of  religious  and  scientific 
knowledge,  evolution,  empiricL<nn,  and  a  priorism, 
dogma  and  fact,  revelation  and  authority.  M.  Bois 
aeena  to  hsTe  neither  overkwked  nor  spared  anj- 
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thiug  whidi  is  aaMgaooa  or  erroneoos  in  M.  Saba-  * 
tier's  teaching,  and  to  hare  left  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, at  once  new  and  true,  to  be  gathered  bj  any 
one  coming  after  him.  I  refer,  therefore,  those  of 
my  reaiderB  who  hare  perused  M.  Sabader's  work  to 
the  much  more  accurate  and  profound  treatise  of  M. 
Bois,  and  content  myself  with  a  mere  indication  of 
the  three  chief  errors  of  Sabatier  as  to  the  nature  of 
religioiu  knowledge. 

1°.  M.  Sabatier  not  only  distinguished  natural 
and  religious  knowledge  from  each  other,  but  severed 
them  frf»m  each  other  and  contrasted  them  as  wholly 
unlike  orders  of  knowledge.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  represent  tliem  as  wholly  unrelated,  but  he  repre- 
8ente<l  them  as  essentially  different  in  nature  and 
kind.  Therein  he  erred.  Religious  knowledge  so 
far  as  merely  knowledge  is  not  essentially  unlike  but 
essentially  like  other  knowledge.  It  differs  from 
other  knowledge  not  in  so  far  as  it  is  knowledge 
but  inasmuch  as  it  has  another  object  than  other 
knowledge.  But,  of  course,  the  difference  of  the 
objc'ct,  and  of  its  relations  and  manifestations  to  the 
subject,  naturally  imply  corresponding  differences  in 
the  knowledge.  Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  has 
a  specific  object  must  Ite  so  far  different  from  every 
other  kind  of  knowledge.  .Vnd  as  the  object  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  God,  is  a  unique  object,  religious 
knowledge  must  be  also  so  far  unique.  More  than 
any  other  kind  of  knowledge  the  knowledge  of  God 
imjtlies  on  the  part  of  man  not  merely  the  exercise 
of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect,  but  also  the  culture 
of  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  the  right 
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application  of  all  the  energies  of  the  will.  Man  alone 
among  carthlv  ercatures  has  lieen  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  therefore  he  alone  among  them  can 
know  God.  Through  mere  intellectual  e.xertion  man 
can  neither  acquire  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  God  nor 
the  saving  faith  which  is  Cf>njoincd  with  it.  "  With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  salvation."  "  (iod  ia 
love,"  and  aa  love  can  only  be  apprehended  aright 
by  love,  an  honest  and  good  will  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  God's  self- 
manifestations.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God." 

2".  Sabatier  further  represented  scientific  knowl- 
edge or  knowledge  of  nature  as  always  objective, 
^fed  religious  knowledge  or  knowledge  of  God  as  al- 
^W^  subjective.  The  object  of  the  former  he  held 
to  he  always  outside  the  ego,  and  so  to  be  known  as 
independent  of  the  action  or  disposition  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  object  of  the  latter  he  held  to  be  always 
within  the  ego,  and  known  as  belonging  to  the  ego. 
"  A  thinking  and  acting  subject  is,  he  admits,  no 
doubt  necessary  in  making  science,  but  the  character- 
istic of  science  is  nevertheless  to  see  what  it  studies 
apart  from  the  subject,  apart  even  from  the  psychical 
phenomena  that  he  observes  in  the  ego  itself.  Re- 
ligious knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  he  held  to  have 
no  object  or  phenomenon  that  may  be  apprehended 
outside  the  ego, — none  at  least  which  is  not  imma- 
nent in  the  subject  itself  and  only  reveals  itself  in 
the  personal  activity  of  that  subject.  There  again, 
however,  M.  Sabatier  erred.    Religious  knowledge  is 

I         no  more  merely  subjective  than  merely  objective. 
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•ad  Dos-Miue.  i!>a>  Dia^  «■  neb,  he  and,  mI  em 
Vnding,  Tberebr.  however,  he  rqected  vhat  conld 
•lone  MTTe  sf  the  enmeritooe  of  his  own  theory. 
Bit  lima]  of  the  Ding  am  $idt  was  impGntlv  eqmr- 
■loit  to  the  affirmation  that  even  phjsica]  scieaee 
«oiikl  sot  poanUj  become  esdnsiTelT  obj«ctire.  AH 
■eientifie  knowledge,  from  the  mere  {net  of  its  being 
lcnowU-<ige  acqaired  Irr  selres  with  self-conseioasnesB, 
with  senmtions,  perceptions,  judgments,  rolitions  of 
f  hHr  own,  is  in  a  large  measnre  subjective,  and  can- 
n^rt  be  otherwise.  And  no  religiom  knowledge  is 
lil«r«ljr  subjective,  becsoite  its  object — God — can 
neta   be  reaaooablj  regarded  as  wholly  identical 
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with,  or  wholly  immanent  in,  the  piety  of  human 
souls,  human  selves.  Ond  is  not  to  be  found  merely, 
as  Sabatier  most  unfortunately  sugj^ested,  in  the 
piety  of  nis  worshippers,  in  the  feelings  of  subjec- 
tive life.  Piety  should  recognise  God  not  only  in 
its  own  often  very  dubious  and  superfieial  self,  but 
in  all  the  Divine  works  and  dispensations  as  well. 
What  Sabatier  says,  "  to  know  the  world  as  an  as- 
tronomer is  not  to  know  it  religiously,"  is  indeed  so 
far  true;  but  not  less  true  was  the  saying  of  the  poet, 
"  the  undevout  astronomer  is  mad."  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firnmnient  showeth 
His  handywork."  "  The  invisible  things  of  Tlim 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  Iwing 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made." 

.3".  Sabatier  has  drawn  another  distinction  between 
scientific  and  religious  knowledge.  Scientific  knowl- 
edge he  characterised  as  mechanical,  and  religious 
knowledge  as  ffleological,  or,  in  what  he  regarded 
as  equivalent  t«rnis,  the  former  as  concerned  with 
efficienl  causes  (causes  proper),  and  the  latter  with 
final  eavses  (or  enrfs).  At  the  same  time  he  ad- 
mitted that  mrchnniam  and  irleology  do  not  exclude, 
but  imply  each  other;  that  *'  cause  "  and  "  end  "  are 
two  aspects  of  the  same  conscious  act,  and  are  im- 
posed on  our  understandings  with  an  equal  necessity. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  dwelling  on  the  dis- 
tinction referred  to.  On  M.  Sabatier's  own  showing 
there  is  no  essential  antagonism  between  theological 
and  physical  science.  Each  is  a  needed  supplement 
to  the  other.  So  far  from  causality  and  finality  ex- 
cluding each  other,  there  can  be  no  complete  and 
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satiflfactory  knowledge  which  is  not  comprehensive 
of  both.  God  is  at  once  the  first  and  the  final  caose 
of  all  that  is. 

4°.  The  last  distinction  drawn  by  M.  Sahatier  be- 
tween religious  and  scientific  knowledge  seems  to  the 
present  writer  Ui  l>e  seriously  erroneous.  He  has 
represented  the  former  as  able  only  to  express  itself 
in  metaphors  or  symbols,  and  the  latter  as  constantly 
employing  terms  equivalent  to  \t^  conceptions  and 
conclusions.  Religion  is  therefore  of  the  nature  of 
feeling  and  imagination,  but  not  of  intelligence  and 
objective  reality;  of  art  and  phantasy,  not  of  reason 
and  well-grounded  experience.  With  eloquence, 
warmth,  and  sincerity  he  has  written  of  knowing 
God,  and  has  attributed  to  God  power,  wisdom, 
righteousness,  goodness,  and  love.  Nevertheless  he 
has  niaintaiiKMl,  or  rather  taken  for  granted  as  if  self- 
evident,  that  our  knowledgt'  of  God  is  only  meta- 
phorical, or  analogical,  or  symbolical.  Hence  he  has 
been  forced  at  this  stage  of  hia  theorising  constantly 
to  employ  the  e<iuivocal  and  misleading  language  of 
agnosticism;  both  to  affirm  that  we  know  God  and 
to  deny  that  we  know  Him  as  He  really  is;  both  to 
awribe  and  deny  to  Him  attributes  akin  to  ours;  to 
grant  to  the  ear  that  God  is  knowablc,  but  to  deny 
it  to  the  mind  and  heart.  Thus  to  profess  to  know 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  represent  God  as  the 
unknown  and  unknowable  subject  of  unknown  and 
unknowable  attributes,  is  far  from  consistent.  If  we 
can  have  no  actual  apprehensive  knowledge  of  God 
as  well  ns  of  man,  neither  can  we  have  any  right  to 
prououuce  that  there  i.s  any  resemblance  or  analogy 
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l)t'tween  them,  or  to  represent  any  tiling  m  even  lut-ta- 
phorical  or  syniliolieal  of  a  Clod  wlmlly  unknown. 
We  cannot  know  what  a  symbol  is  unless  wc  know 
that  of  which  it  is  a  symbol.  When  I  am  told  in  the 
first  psalm,  for  example,  that  the  godly  man  shall  be 
"  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,"  ite.,  in 
order  to  understand  that  lucfapliorical  or  synibolienl 
language  I  must  be  accpiainted  both  with  what  is 
implied  in  the  growth  and  flourishing  of  a  tree,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  and  characteristics  of  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
soul.  If  righteousness  and  lo%'e  mean  something 
wholly  diflFerent  in  kind  in  God  from  what  is  meant 
by  them  in  man,  they  may  be  as  like  our  wickedness 
and  hate  as  our  righteousness  and  love;  in  fact,  it 
must  be  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  they  are  either 
like  or  unlike.  Besides,  if  righteousness  and  love  or 
any  of  God's  attributes  which  we  profess  to  know 
are  thus  unlike  in  kind  to  any  righteousness  and 
love  of  which  we  liave  experience,  how  do  we  know 
the  BO-ealled  Divine  righteousness  and  love?  Only, 
one  would  think,  from  tlie  righteousness  and  love 
of  which  we  have  experience.  Yet  how  can  they  be 
connected  with  a  righteousness  and  love  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  them  in  kind?  No  inference  will  con- 
nect them.  Any  argument  which  can  be  formed  to 
link  them  together  must  be  a  fallacy, — a  syllogism  of 
four  terms.  The  view,  then,  with  which  I  have  been 
dealing  seems  to  be  at  once  thoroughly  agnostic  and 
thoroughly  erroneous.  It  implies  that  all  knowledge 
of  God  is  unreal,  and  all  thoughts  of  Ilini  meaning- 
less. Were  it  true,  there  could  be  ni>  rational  and 
moral  connn union  between  God  and  man. 
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L  Sir  Wtu.  Hamilton's  afjmetirism  rest^  tm  that 
of  Kant,  aod  vaa  a  qnite  natural  $eqof  1  to  it.  He 
followed  Kant  in  denriog  that  God  can  he  known 
while  aiBmiing  that  God  oo^t  to  be  beliered  in.  He 
wafl  not,  however,  a  diBciple  of  Kant.  He  adhered  in 
the  main  to  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  al- 
thoU|i!li  in  various  respects  he  dissented  from  it  and 
attempted  to  improve  iL  The  "  Transcendental 
IdeHliMi)  "  of  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  whole 
of  Oennan  philosophy  bo  far  as  it  was  the  product  or 
evolution  of  that  "  idealism,"  he  rejected.  The  hy- 
pothofliH  of  the  entire  subjectivity  of  the  perceived 
world  he  regarded  as  a  dogmatic  alwurdity  inconsist- 
ent witli  nil  true  criticism  of  the  i)erccptive  faculty. 
He  Httrihnted  to  the  mind  immediate  intuitive  power, 
and  held  tlnit  in  perception  there  is  direct  apprehen- 
fiicii  of  cxtrTiinl  phennmenn,  as  there  is  of  internal 
plictioincnn  in  introspective  consciousness.  His  own 
•loctrine  he  held  tit  lie  not  idealism  but  realism,  not 
r«|ir('scntntionism  lint  prcsfntHtinnism,  and  conse- 
•  liii'iitly  inconsistent  with  all  scepticism,  whereas 
Kiint'«  tto-enlled  "  eritioil  idealism "  he  deemed 
necesHurily  and  essentially  sceptical.     Yet  notwith- 
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Btanding  that  conscious  antagonism  to  Kant,  he  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  great  German  thinker.  He 
was  the  first  Scottish  professor  to  make  any  earnest 
study  of  Kant's  writings,  and  naturally  he  could  not 
fail  to  come  under  his  spell  both  to  his  advantage 
and  disadvantage.  It  was  to  his  disadvantage  so  far 
as  regards  the  subject  under  consideration. 

He  followed  Kant  in  denying  that  God  can  be 
known  by  us,  while  at  the  same  time  he  affirmed  that 
we  may  and  ought  to  Iielieve  in  tlie  Divine  existence 
on  the  testimony  of  our  moral  nature  and  of  Script- 
ure. He  allowed  that  although  w^e  do  noi  know  what 
Ood  is,  we  can  Jcnoiv  that  He  is.  He  entirely  de- 
nied, however,  tbat  we  can  know  God,  and  even  held 
tliat  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  what  we  think  Ilim 
to  be.  To  that  very  dogmatic  and  seemingly  alto- 
gether unprovable  view  he  gave  very  strong  expres- 
sion. "  To  think,"  he  says,  "  that  God  is,  as  we  can 
think  Ilim  to  be,  is  blasphemy.  The  last  and  highest 
consecration  of  all  trne  religion  must  be  an  altar 
Ayv&iTTtp  6€(f>.  To  the  nnknow^l  and  unknowable 
God."  Sir  William  was  unfortunate  in  his  refer- 
ence to  Scripture.  'AyvSxntp  0t<p  means  neither  "  the. 
vnhivounx  "  nor  "  thr  vnhwvahle  God  "  and  stil!  less 
"  the  iinhnovn  and  iitd-twirnhli'  Gnd."  but  merely 
"an- unknown  Go<l."  The  Athenians,  like  numy 
other  polytheists.  thought  some  recognition  and  rev- 
erence flue  not  only  to  known  and  native  but  also  to 
unknown  and  foreign  gods;  and  it  was  quite  natnral 
that  they  should  often  feel  doubtful  as  to  what  god 
had  favoured  or  afflicted  them,  and  anxious  lest  some 
deitv  had  been  overlooked  by  them.     One  God,  the 
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r  much  time,  bat  I  ahaJl  «Ieal  writh  them  rery  bried/, 
^K  and  ealj^'in  tbeir  beariag  on  the  theological  question 
^   mhand. 

Uajnihon  agreed  with  Kant  in  denjing  that  God 
can  be  known,  vet  it  is  onlj  jostke  to  him  to  aay 
that  bk  relation  to  Kant  in  the  matter  was  not  one 
of  depeadeaee.  Kant'd  criticism  of  the  thel^tie 
proofs  reated  on  no  pluIoe<^hical  theorj  or  Bfea&i 
ftiaaflta.  It  e<Wi»«t«^  of  objectiona  which  had  been 
often  BTged  and  m  often  diown  to  be  paltrj  or  irrele- 
rant,  whereas  tbote  of  Hamilton  had  at  least  the 
nerit  of  readng  on  definite  and  bomogeneoot  "  prin- 
c^des," — the  priaeiplea  of  a  pfatloaoplij  which  he 
hM  to  be  not  onty  ^sdnct  from,  bnt  antagonitde  to^ 
that  of  KanL 

Mnch  of  the  argumentation  *m  the  atrei^h  of 
vUek  he  so  cwfclewtlj  a&med  God  to  be  nnknov- 
ahfe  rated  am  Ae  int  of  Ua  jiiuicipltt, — the  ptino- 
ple  that  "an  hnman  kBOwIedge  is  rekdve."  Fr 
thatt  he  inferred  that  Gnd,  in  whose  existence  he 
a  neere  befierer,  ronld  not  be  known  as  what  He  is, 
an  eternal  md  self-exirtent  Being,  the  Abaolnte 
Beings  or,  in  brief,  "  the  Abeohite.''  What,  then, 
did  he  aoBi  by  "  the  rebtiTity  of  ««)gnition  "  or 
"the  princ^  of  nimMty"!  UnfortsaatelT  not 
ooe  tftiBg  lot  three, — three  sjgnilifstii>ni,  two  of 
which  are  tnie  bat  do  not  in  the  least  degree  imphr 
that  God  ii  ^'nnknowaUe,'' and  the  tfcbd  «r  wUek, 
the  only  one  few  wMeJi  tibe  iniagnusiiiliililj  ef  Qod 
can  be  inferrMl,  ia  fake,  and  ni  no  napeet  warr—t» 
nM^  nTpwdhg  God  m  "  onfaMwahle.'' 

The  frst  meanoig  given  by  Haailton  to  the  prin- 
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internal 
Hut  12  not 

to  be  doued,  and  ■•  ane  pcmw  deaies  it.  Nobody 
Md»  that  0«d  if  knowB  witbeot  igfewac*  to  His 
wwln.  Hit  mwitfrtfrtiona,  Hia  atsribatesy  His  rela- 
tjoaahif.  Tbe  Abaohite,  as  definnl  bv  Hamilton, 
tbat  which  exista  in  and  bv  itself,  aloof  from  and  out 
<A  all  relatioB,  doe*  not  and  cannot  exist.  It  is  a 
pure  abnarditj  and  not  to  be  identified  with  God.  A 
htnnn  wtthoat  attribatea — with  nothing  distinctive  of 
it — out  of  all  relations — who  neither  causes,  sustains, 
nor  mlm  the  universe — is  an  unintelligible  and  in- 
criodible  being  and  no  God.  Not  to  know  such  a  so- 
callc*!  God  wHild  lie  no  privation  ct  all.  Relation  is 
not  t/»  Ijo  identified,  as  it  was  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
witli  rcntriftion.  The  absence  of  power  to  enter  into 
nOuiioiiithip  is  rvnl  restriction.  Just  liecause  the 
AbMfiIii1«f  Vjo'iDfi,  the  HC'lf-existent  Being,  God  is  the 
iiioMt  related  of  nil  heiiifrs  and  the  most  closely  con- 
nected with  all  <'(tiititigent  things. 

The  «o<'ond  of  lluinilton's  significations  of  the 
ri'lafivity  of  ktiowlcdgo  is  that  nothing  can  be  known 
except  ill  relation  to  a  self  and  its  powers  of  know- 
ing; «r,  in  his  own  words,  ".Knowledge  is  relative, 
1°,  BeciuiHe  existence  is  not  cognisable,  absolutely 
and  III  itself,  but  only  in  special  modes;  2'^,  Because 
(hcMc  nioiicM  can  l)<>  known  only  if  they  stand  in  a 
certain  relation  to  our  faculties;  and  3°,  Because  the 
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modes,  thus  relative  to  our  faculties,  are  presented  to, 
and  known  by,  tlic  mind  only  under  ninditirations, 
deterniiiif'd  liv  these  faculties  themselves."  Now 
that  signitieation  has  in  it  what  is  additional  to  the 
content  of  the  first  but  not  what  coutradiets  it,  and  it 
too  is  (|uite  eonsintent  with  the  cognoseibility  of  (tiHl, 
and  the  eonse<]Uent  reasnuablene.ss  of  belief  in  the 
Absolute  intelligently  apprehended.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cation so  nianife.stly  true  that  one  is  apt  to  call  it  a 
truism;  but  truism  or  nf>t,  it  is  a  truth  of  value,  ami 
Hamilton  did  well  tn  emphasise  its  worth.  Nothing 
either  absolute  or  relative — nothing  from  the  infi- 
nitely great  to  the  infinitesinially  small — is  knowable 
apart  from  a  knowing  mind.  Knowing  is  a  mind 
acting,  an  intelligence  energising,  in  the  form  called 
knowing. 

The  third  signification  assigned  by  Hamilton  to 
the  proposition  "  all  knowledge  is  relative  "  was  "  all 
knowledge  is  phenomenal."  That  meaning,  however, 
is  of  a  verj'  different  character  from  the  first  and 
second.  All  knowledge  is  relative  does  not  imply 
that  all  knowledge  is  phenomenal.  No  number  of 
repetitions  that  it  does  in  cither  the  first  or  second 
sense,  or  in  any  reasonable  sense  whatever,  can  bo 
of  any  force  or  relevancy,  but  nmst  be  merely  the 
reiterated  assertion  of  a  very  obvious  error  which 
rests  on  a  thoroughly  false  conception  both  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Abso- 
lute. That  all  knowle<lge  is  relative  in  the  sense 
that  every  being  or  thing  is  known  only  in  deter- 
minate modes  of  existence  and  in  relation  to  other 
beings  or  things  is  quite  true,  and  no  person  can 
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reasonablj  suppose  that  God  is  otherwise  known. 
That  all  knowledge  is  relative  in  the  sense  tiiat  every 
being  nr  thing  is  known  by  us  in  relation  to  our  facul- 
ties of  knowing  is  also  true,  and  what  man  in  his 
senses  would  contest  its  application  to  our  knowledge 
of  God^  That  all  knowledge  is  relative  in  the  sense 
that  all  knowledge  in  confined  to  phenomena  is  false, 
and  as  false  with  reference  to  our  knowle<lge  of  God 
tks  to  our  knowledge  of  other  beings  and  things.  The 
relativity  of  hnninn  thought,  instead  of  disabling  the 
mind  from  transcending  mere  phenomena,  is  the 
very  condition  or  law  of  thought  which  enables  and 
even  compels  intelligence  to  transcend  mere  phe- 
nomena. It  prevents  thought,  indeed,  from  dispens- 
ing with  ]>henomena — from  ever  eliminating  from 
itself  a  phenomenal  element, — but  so  far  from  con- 
fining or  restricting  it  to  phenomena,  it  makes  such 
confinement  or  restriction  impossible.  Quality  can- 
not be  thought  of  apart  from  a  subject.  Quantity  in 
space  or  time  cannot  be  conceived  without  the 
implication  of  immensity  and  eternity.  An  event 
carries  the  mind  to  a  cause;  the  derivative  supjwses 
the  self-subsistent ;  the  finite  offered  to  jierception 
introduces  to  an  infinite  supplied  by  thoiiglit,  &c. 
Those  correlatives  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but 
mutually  implicative.  They  are  on  a  perfect  eijual- 
ity  of  intellectual  validity.  Hence  the  relativity  of 
human  knowledge,  insteml  of  di.iabling  the  mind 
from  transcending  mere  phenomena,  enables,  and 
even   compels — nay,   constantly  compelf! — it   to   do 
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Sir  Wm.   Hamilton,   however,  had  what  he    re- 
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garded  as  a  second  fundamental  principle  which  en- 
titled him  to  affirm  the  incognoscibility  of  the  Infi- 
nite anil  Alisotute;  and  that  principle  he  based  on  the 
alleged  axioiii  that  "  to  think  is  to  condition," — an 
axiom  which  he  lu'Iieved  to  be  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  all  pfissible  knowledge  of  God  as  intinito 
or  absolute,  seeing  that  the  iutiiiitc  and  absolute  are 
forms  of  the  unconditioned,  and  the  unconditioned  is 
necessarily  unknowable.  In  his  own  vigorous  lan- 
priage:  "As  the  conditionally  limited  (which  we  may 
briefly  call  the  conditioned)  is  the  only  possible  c)b- 
ject  of  knowledge  and  of  positive  thought,  thought 
necessarily  supposes  conditions.  To  think  is  to  con- 
dition, and  conditional  limitation  ia  the  funrlamental 
law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  For,  as  the  grey- 
hound cannot  outstrip  his  shadow,  nor  (by  a  more 
appropriate  simile)  the  eagle  outsoar  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  floats,  and  by  which  alone  he  may  be  sup- 
ported, so  the  mind  cannot  transcend  the  sphere  of 
lindtation,  within  and  through  which  exclusively 
pissibiiity  of  thought  ia  realised."  '  The  statenierit 
suggests  some  doubts  which  are  not  removed  and 
some  queries  which  have  not  been  answered.  Grant- 
ing that  the  Infinite  cannot  be  comprehended  or 
imagined,  may  it  not  be  apprehended;!  Ought  not 
comprehension  and  apprehension  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished? It  is  only  apprehensive  knowledge  that 
is  generally  claimed.  Further,  if  the  Unconditioned 
be,  as  Hamilton  affirmed,  unknowable,  how  did  he 
know  that  it  was  a  genus  or  generic  notion  with  two 

'  Diicutttoits  on  Philotophy,  p.  H.  Tlie  nrgiimcnl  is  often  re- 
peated, bul  in  little  Tiirie<I  in  atateineni,  and  tlic  propuiiitioil  on 
which  it  wholly  tumi  is  aerer  rery  precisely  explaioed. 
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specific  notions  involved  in  it,  viz.,  the  Infinite  and 
the  Absolute?  and  especially  how  did  he  arrive  at 
hia  8i)ecie8?  We  only  form  a  notion  of  species  by 
adding  to  the  genus  some  diiferentia,  some  condition 
which  distinguishes  the  species  from  other  species. 
But  it  seems  manifest  that  there  is  no  place  for  that 
process  in  coniiectiiin  wilh  \hv  Fnconditioned.  A 
species  of  imconditioned  determined  or  discriminated 
by  a  condition  is  a  self-contradiction  and  al>surdity. 
Again,  was  Uarailton  justified  in  considering  the  In- 
finite and  Absolute  as  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive 
species  of  the  Unconditioned, — the  Infinite  being  the 
unconditionally  unlimited  and  the  Absolute  the  un- 
coTnlifioiiitUy  Itniitcd?  I  think  not.  The  uncondi- 
tionally unliiiiitfd  is  no  more  tiian  simply  unlimited, 
and  the  uncfniditionaily  limited  is  the  unconditionally 
conditioned  or  unlimitedly  limited — i.e.,  the  ex- 
pressly self-coTitradictorv,  the  purely  al)snrd.  The 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite  are  nnt  to  be  represented 
as  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive;  on  the  contrary, 
the  At>soIute  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  infinite  and  the 
Infinite  as  absolute  if  either  of  them  is  to  l>e  re- 
garded in  a  reasonable  manner.  They  are  insepa- 
rable, not  exclusive. 

Hamihon's  dictum  ''  To  tliink  is  to  condition  "  has, 
like  his  jiroposition  "  All  knowledge  is  relative,"  at 
least  three  meanings,  and  they  may  not  be  all  alike 
true.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  not  all  true,  and 
that  finly  the  meanings  which  are  not  true  are  incon- 
sistent witli  the  0figni)sctl>ility  of  the  unconditioned. 
The  most  common  signification  of  the  term  '*  condi- 
tion "  is  that  which  precedes  and  renders  possible 
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Bomething  else.  In  that  sense  one  object  is  condi- 
tioned hy  another  when  it  is  dependent  upon  it  and 
conditions  another  when  it  is  a  ground  of  that  other 
object's  existence.  H  "  to  condition  "  be  thus  under- 
stood, ''  to  think  is  to  condition  "  must  mean  that 
whatever  is  thonpht  of  is  conceived  of  as  dependent, 
as  derivative.  But  is  there  any  warrant  for  sucli  a 
view?  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  Has  any  proof  of  it 
been  attempted?  None.  It  takes  for  granted  that 
God  being  not  a  dependent  being  cannot  be  known; 
but  not  a  partieie  of  evidence  is  adduced  tliat  only 
a  dependent  being  ciin  be  known. 

"  To  condition  "  may,  however,  also  mean  "  to 
limit,"  and  that  second  signification  Hamilton  often 
expressly  assigned  to  it.  But  to  say  that  thought  is 
confined  to  the  limited  is  not  only  again  plainly  to 
beg  the  conclusion  which  the  so-called  axiom  "  to 
think  is  to  condition  "  is  professedly  employed  to 
establish,  but  is  itself  an  assertion  manifestly  and 
greatly  in  need  of  proof.  It  needs  it  just  as  much 
as  the  proposition  that  (tod  is  unknowable,  and,  in 
reality,  is  just  tliat  conclusion  in  disguise  and  put 
forward  as  a  premise. 

I  refuse,  then,  in  fulo,  to  grant  that  "  to  tliink  is 
to  condition  "  in  either  of  the  senses  already  indi- 
cated. But  the  phrase  may  have  a  third  sense.  "  To 
condition  "  may  mean  "  to  conceive  of  as  having  at- 
tributes,"— as  not  wholly  indefinite  and  indetermi- 
nate, as  a  subject  of  predication.  And  in  that  sense  it 
is  perfectly  true;  but  then  in  that  sense  one  must  be 
dim-eyed  indeed  not  to  see  that  it  afFortis  no  support 
whatever  to  the  opinion  tliut  (Jod  caimot  be  known. 
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Hamihiin  had  what  he  regarded  as  another — a 
third  principle — entitling  him  to  denj  the  eognoaei- 
btltty  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite.  The  notioa 
of  either  he  affirmed  to  be  ~  a  mere  n^atioB  of 
thonght/'  He  coald  not  deny  that  we  have  the 
wordM  "  infinite  "  and  "  abaolote,"  nor  that,  like  all 
other  words,  they  imply  notioru  of  aome  kind.  Hence 
he  had  tn  explain  th<'>«e  wonls  and  notions  in  antne 
wny  in  accrirdance  with  hi^  hypothese.  It  may  suf- 
fice for  onr  purpose  to  show  merely  how  h«  deala 
with  one  of  them,  **  the  infinite."  Gixl,  he  holds. 
e-annot  lie  known  as  infinite.  Knowle<lge  is  only  of 
the  finite.  The  finite  is  knowaVde,  the  infinite  un- 
knowable. 

Snch  an  affirniation,  however,  is  far  from  ob\-iously 
in  accordance  with  hia  principle  of  the  relativity  of 
knowledge.  From  that  principle  the  far  more  natural 
inference  would  seem  to  be  that  we  must  know  both 
the  finite  and  the  infinite.  The  finite  and  the  infinite 
are  correlatives.  But  correlatives  imply  each  other 
— are  known  in  and  through  each  other  in  the  same 
act  of  thought.  To  deny  knowledge  of  either  appears 
to  involve  denial  of  knowleilge  of  the  other,  i»ne 
being  no  more  knowable  in  and  by  itself  than  the 
other.  Yet  Hamilton  confines  knowledge  to  the 
siphere  of  the  finite,  and  excludes  it  from  the  sphere 
of  tlie  infinite.  Why?  Because  he  supposed  the  idea 
of  the  infinite  to  be  merely  negative,  and  that  of  the 
finite  to  be  positive.  But  there  is  really  no  other 
ground  for  that  supposition  than  that  the  term  finite 
is  positive  and  the  term  infinite  is  negative.  A  most 
sufKTficial  reason !    A  negative  term  does  not  ncced- 
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sarily  convey  a  merely  negative  notion.  A  tenn 
which  does  convey  a  merely  negative  notion  is  one 
which  has  no  meaning  at  all.  The  idea  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  tcnii  infinite  is  not  a  negation,  but  a 
very  different  thing  indeed,  the  negation  of  nega- 
tion, the  negation  of  linntation.  (iod  is  infinite 
means  that  lie  has  unlimited  perfections.  The  In- 
finite is  reality  in  entirety  of  perfection,  or  reality 
m»nM«  defect  and  limitation  of  any  kind.  The  finite 
is  reality  plus  defects  and  limits. 

To  warrant  our  either  denying  the  infinite  or  as- 
suming that  it  cannot  be  known,  we  ought  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  know  excejrt  the 
finite  or  limited ;  that  is  to  say,  we  onght  to  prove 
the  finite  to  be  the  absolute, — to  be  all  that  is  and 
yet  finite.  But  to  know  or  believe  in  the  absolutely 
finite  would  be  far  more  difficult  than  to  know  or 
believe  in  the  absolutely  infinite.  It  would  he  utter- 
ly impossihle.  The  absolutely  finite  is  a  self-contra- 
diction. The  limited  implies  always  a  linuting.  It 
cannot  Ite  limited  by  itself;  does  not  suffice  of  itself; 
supposes  somewhat  beyond  itself.  The  absolutely 
finite  must  be  limited  cither  by  nothing  or  some- 
thing. If  by  nothing  it  must  be  really  infinite.  If 
by  something  it  must  be  not  an  absolute  but  a  rela- 
tive finite.  There  can  be  no  alisolute  finite.  If  the 
finite  is  to  be  intelligible,  and  thought  rational,  the 
infinite  must  l>e.  Whether  we  eonsidpr  the  world, 
or  si)ace,  or  time,  or  being,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  escape  the  supplementary  and  correlative  idea  of 
infinity.  The  finite  apart  from  the  infinite  is  the 
more  mysterious  of  the  two. 
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In  a  word,  the  finite  and  the  infinite  being  cor- 
relatives, being  known  in  and  through  each  other, 
necessarily  in  the  same  act  of  thought,  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  is  as  necessary  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
other,  and  knowledge  of  neither  can  l>e  denied  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  other  being  involved.  To  aftimi 
that  tbe  finite  is  comprehensible  in  and  by  itself 
alone,  is  as  unwarranted  an  assertion  as  to  affirm  tJiat 
the  infinite  is  so.  The  infinite  could  never  conio  into 
apprehension  apart  from  all  thought  of  the  finite,  but 
the  finite  ajHirt  from  all  ap]>rehcnsion  of  the  infinite 
is  also  incognisable.  As  Martincau  has  said:  "  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  call  the  one  '  positive '  and 
the  other  *  negative,'  provided  it  be  understood  that 
each  is  so  with  regard  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
relation  is  convertible:  the  finite,  for  instance,  being 
the  negative  of  the  infinite,  not  less  than  the  infinite 
of  the  finite."  (Essays,  p.  327.)  Knowledge  of  the 
one,  however,  cannot  be  taken,  and  knowledge  of  the 
other  left,  as  knowledge  of  each  depends  upon  knowl- 
edge of  the  other. 

Hamilton  distinctly  denied  that  we  can  know  God 
as  either  infinite  or  absolute,  yet  He  maintained  that 
we  ought  nevertheless  to  believe  in  God.  What, then, 
did  he  mean  by  knowledge  of  and  belief  in  Go«l{ 
How  did  he  distinguish  between  knowledge  and  be- 
lief? Strangely  enough,  he  Wstowed  little  care  on 
that  part,  of  his  theory.  The  following  is  almost  the 
only  explicit  pas.sage  regarding  it  to  1h?  found  in  his 
writings:  "  We  know  wiiat  rests  upon  reason;  we 
believe  what  rests  ujion  anthority.  But  reason  itself 
must  rest  at  last  uiKin  authority;  for  the  original  data 
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of  reason  do  not  rest  upon  reason,  but  are  necessarily 
accepted  by  reason  nn  the  authority  of  what  is  be- 
yond itself.  These  data  are,  therefore,  in  rigid  pro- 
priety, Beliefs  or  Trustij.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  hist 
resort,  we  must,  per  force,  phih>sophieally  admit  that 
belief  is  the  primary  conditifni  of  reason,  and  not 
reason  the  ultimate  ground  of  belief.'' 

It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  fall  into  more 
oversights  or  errors  in  so  short  a  space.  "  We  know," 
says  Hamilton,  "  what  rests  upon  reason."  Yes,  and 
whatever  we  know  we  cannot  but  believe.  "  We 
believe  what  rests  npon  authority."  Wise  men  do 
80  only  when  they  know  the  authority  to  be  true  and 
good.  "  But  reason  itself  must  at  last  rest  upon 
authority."  Certainly  not;  the  reverse  is  the  truth, 
— authority  should  rest  at  last  on  reason:  reason 
alone  can  tiecide  what  is  rightful  mithority  and  what 
is  not.  "  The  original  data  of  reason  do  not  rest 
upon  reason,  but  are  necessarily  accepted  by  reason 
on  the  anthority  of  what  is  beyond  itself."  No  asser- 
tion could  be  more  inaccurate.  The  original  data 
of  reason  are  the  primary  perceptions  of  reason, 
necessarily  accepted  by  reason  <in  no  authority  but 
its  own, — on  no  other  ground  than  clear  au<l  imme- 
diate self-evidence.  "  These  data  are,  in  rigid  pro- 
priety, Beliefs  or  Trusts."  But,  with  ipiito  as  nmch 
propriety,  they  may  be  called,  and  indeed  are  called 
by  Hamilton  himself,  f\ignitions  and  Judgnumts. 
They  are  beliefs  and  trusts  only  because  prinuirily 
cognitions  and  judgments.  Thus  Hamilton's  con- 
cluding statement,  that,  "  in  the  last  resort,  we  must, 
per  force,  philosophically  admit  that   belief  is  the 
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primary  condition  of  reason,  and  not  reason  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  belief,"  must  be  regarded  as  errone- 
ous. 

God  83  infinite  he  maintained  to  be  wholly  incog- 
nizable. Were  that  so,  belief  in  God  would  Ije  a 
mere  superstition.  The  idea  of  God  aa  an  Infinite 
Person  he  argued  to  be  self-contradictory,  on  the 
ground  that  infinity  and  personality  excluded  each 
other.  Were  that  the  case,  the  idea  of  God  ought  to 
be  rejected.  If  God  is,  the  true  idea  of  God  cannot 
be  self-contradictory.  AU  thought  which  is  self- 
contradictory  must  be  unveracious.  God  can  only 
be  truly  thought  of  as  Absolute  Reason,  the  perfect 
realisation  and  satisfaction  of  reason;  certainly  not 
when  thought  f>f  as  self-contradiction.  "  Credo  quia 
absurdum  "  can  be  the  only  appropriate  motto  of  a 
philosophy  which  holds  that  we  may  believe  in  a 
God  the  very  idea  of  whom  we  can  perceive  to  bo 
self-contradictory. 

On  what  ground,  then,  it  may  well  lie  asked,  did 
Hamilton  rest  faith  in  God?  It  was  on  a  very  strange 
one, — on  "  a  mental  iniiMftciicy  "  to  which  he  gave 
expression  in  what  lie  oalleJ  ''  tiie  law  of  the  con- 
ditioned." That  law  lie  regarded  as  the  ultin»ate 
groimd  beyond  reason  on  which  faith  in  God  rests. 

Its  nature  is  clearly  descrilHMl  in  the  two  following 
extracts.  "  The  Conditiom-i!  is  that  which  is  alone 
conceivable  or  cogitable;  the  Unconditioned  that 
which  is  inconceivable  or  incogitable.  The  condi- 
tioned or  the  tliiiiktiMf  lies  lK?tweeu  two  extremes 
or  jKik'w;  iiiid  eitcli  nf  these  extremes  or  poles  is  mi- 
conditioned,   each   of  tlieiii   inconceivable,  each  of 
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them  exclusive  or  contradictory  of  the  other.  Of 
these  two  repiitrnant  opjiositos,  the  one  is  that  of 
rneonditioiial  or  Absoluti'  Limitation;  the  other  that 
of  Unconditioned  or  Infinite  Iliiniitation;  or,  more 
simply,  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite;  the  term  abso- 
lute expressinp  that  which  is  finished  or  complete, 
the  term  in  finite  that  which  cannot  he  terminated  or 
conehided."  * 

"  The  conditioned  Is  the  mean  between  two  ex- 
tremes— two  inconditionates  exclusive  of  each  other, 
neither  of  which  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  but  of 
which,  on  the  principle  of  contradiction  and  excluded 
middle,  one  must  be  admitlcd  as  necessary.  We  are 
thus  warned  from  recognising  the  domain  of  our 
knowledge  as  necessarily  coextensive  with  the  horizon 
of  our  faith.  And  by  a  wonderful  revelation  we  are 
thus,  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  inaliility  to  con- 
ceive aught  above  the  relative  and  the  finite,  inspired 
with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something  uncondi- 
tioned beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprchcnsilile  real- 
ity." '  There  we  have  what  is  central  and  most  dis- 
tinctive in  Hamilton's  doctrine  as  to  our  necessary 
ignorance  of  God  yet  our  necessary  belief  in  Him. 
It  rests  on  a  most  extraordinary  concc]>tion  of  the 
so-called  law  of  the  conditioned  and  a  strange  want 
of  perception  that  either  the  asserted  ineognoscihility 
or  the  asserted  contradiction  of  the  extremes  must 
be  abandoned. 

The  so-t'alled  "  law  "  affirms  that  all  true  thought 
— all   true  knowledge — lies  between  two   extremes 

'  Metaphytict,  ii.  .'<72,  HTH.  hut  n-w)  aloo  from  368  to  876, 
*  IHtcvuioru,  p.  15,  but  see  also  pp.  12-29. 
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whicli  are  directly  contradictory,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  utterly  unthinkable  and  unknowable.  But 
manifestly  such  an  assertion,  instead  of  iK-ing  the 
enunciation  of  a  true  law  of  thought,  is  a  sclf-contra- 
dietitin.  If  the  two  extremes  are  both  utterly  un- 
known iui4i  untliinkable  how  can  they  be  either 
known  or  (hougljl  \i>  be  contrsulictory?  We  cannot 
know  to  be  contradictory  things  of  which  we  can 
have  no  knowledge.  Hamilton  affirms  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  thought  that  two  absolutely  unknown 
notions  or  things  are  known  to  be  contradictory  and 
exclusive  of  each  other.  But  the  affirnuUion  is  an 
absurdity,  seeing  that  before  we  are  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce two  things,  two  terms,  to  be  contradictory, 
we  must  know  something,  and  something  detinite, 
about  both, — must  have  apjjrehcndcd  them,  cora- 
po.sed  them,  and  passed  a  j\idguient  regarding  them, 
foimded  on  our  knowledge  of  them.  If  we  know 
nothing  of  two  things  we  cannot  distinguish  them, 
and  if  we  cannot  distinguish  them  we  cannot  reason- 
ably afhrni  that  they  are  contradictory  and  exchisive 
of  each  other.  They  may  just  us  well  be  inseparable, 
coni|)lciuenlary,  or  even  identical.  Hamilton  thought 
he  showed  the  two  extremes  to  be  contradictory. 
But  how?  By  means  of  the  definitions  whicli  he  gave 
them.  Just  so.  But  how  could  he  define  things 
which  he  did  not  know?  Is  it  not  an  elementary 
principle  of  logic  that  definition  requires  knowledge? 
There  is  another  reason  for  rejecting  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton's  so-called  "  law,"  at  least  in  the  form 
which  he  gave  to  it.  The  "  principle  of  excluded 
middle  "  does  not  admit  <if  what  the  conditioned  ia 
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said  to  be, — does  not  admit  of  a  mean  between 
two  contradictories.  It  cxchidos  precisely  what 
Hamilton  affirmed.  Tlie  notion  of  mentioning  "  the 
law  of  exehided  iliddle  "  and  ''  two  contradictories 
with  a  mean  between  them  "  as  both  trne,  and  in  the 
same  sentence,  was  far  from  a  happy  idea.  If  the 
two  contradictory  extremes  are  equally  unthinkable, 
yet  include  a  thinkable  mean,  why  insist  upon  tho 
acceptance  of  either  e.xtrcmeif  The  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting one  of  the  contradictories  is  wholly  based 
upon  the  impossibility  of  a  mean.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  mean  between  two  contradictions  be,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  unthinkable  and  incredible,  what  be- 
comes of  Hamilton's  "  conditioned  "^  It  vanishes. 
It  passes  into  the  limbo  of  absurdities.' 

II.  Dean  ilansel  built  on  the  foundations  laid  by 
Sir  Wni.  Hamilton.  Although  be  rejected  some  of 
the  views  of  the  latter,  as,  for  example,  his  theory  of 
causation,  he  adopted  with  great  zeal  and  thorough 
conviction  his  philosophy  as  a  whole,  and  in  his 
Bamploti  Leriuri's,  preached  at  Oxford  in  1858,  he 
undertook  to  apply  the  principles  of  that  philosojihy 
■ — the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned — to  determine 
the  limits  of  religious  thought,  and  did  so  with  an 
ability  which  secured  for  his  work  great  celebrity. 
His  undoubted  purpose  was  to  serve  the  cause  of 
"natural  and  revealed  religion";  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  most  effective  method  of  overcoming 

'  For  the  riewi  of  Sir  W  Hamilton  which  havi?  been  referred  to 
•ee  hid  f^ogic,  ii.  61-7.1;  MttaphyMiCts  ii.  1.17-U!);  ami  Ditciitiiom, 
1-.H8,  and  i>()2-(>4ft.  Hii  chief  oritirn  ore  mentioned  in  n  >ubi<ei)neot 
note.  For  ii  fuvmirnliti'  r'lw  of  liin  doctrinen  per  Veitch's  Ifamil- 
ton  in  "  Blnckwood'!!  l'(iil(i(>c)|ihic«l  ("lii^xicn."  See  also  the  article 
Uamitton  by  Mias  Ilaniiiton  in  Kneyc.  Brit.,  1880. 
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the  objections  urged  against  both  was  to  determine 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  limits  of  religious 
thought.  That  he  undertook  to  do,  and  accordingly 
what  he  aimed  at  in  his  lectures  was  to  supply  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  following  tiuestion, — "\Vhether 
the  human  mind  be  capable  of  acquiring  such  a 
knowledge  as  can  warrant  it  to  decide  either  for  or 
against  the  claims  of  any  professed  Revelation,  as 
containing  a  true  or  a  false  representation  of  the 
Divine  Xature  and  Attributes?"  That  question  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  thereby  committed 
himself,  at  the  very  outset  of  what  should  have  been 
an  impartial  investigation,  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
a  religious  agnosticism.  He  took  up  a  sceptical  atti- 
tude towards  the  problem,  or  problems,  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  and  he  did  so  with  a  dogmatic  aim, 
that  of  keeping  human  criticism  out  of  the  sphere 
of  religion  and  of  a  professed  revelation,  and  largely 
under  the  influence  of  a  most  imfortunate  motive, — 
the  fear  of  German  criticism  of  revelation.  Sulistan- 
tially  his  Batnptoti  Lecture  was  an  exposition  and 
advocacy  of  the  same  sort  of  theological  scepticism 
which  had  been  prevalent  in  the  seventeenth  centurj'. 
I  shall  treat  of  the  teaching  of  Mansel  even  more 
briefly  than  I  have  done  with  what  corresponds  to  it 
in  the  teaching  of  Hamilton.  Indeed,  I  shall  do 
little  more  than  indicate  the  chief  respects  in  which  I 
differ  from  the  doctrine  in  his  first  three  lectiires, — 
those  which  present  us  with  what  is  most  distinctive 
and  comitrcliensivc  in  his  argumentation  against  the 
knowability  of  God.  To  attempt  a  refiitation  of  all 
the  theological  agnosticism  which  he  has  taught  with 
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a  view  to  defend  special  revelation  and  the  cause  of 

God  would  rc"(|iiire  a  book  larger  than  his  own,  and 
would  necessarily  be  a  very  schulastie  and  most  tire- 
some affair.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state  what 
one  thinks  to  be  the  fundamental  errors  into  which 
he  fell,  and  why  one  thinks  so. 

1°.  The  conwr-sloiie  of  (hr  dociririal  stniclure 
raided  by  Mansel  is  Ihe  proposilioit  that  a  knowledge 
of  God  mtfficirnt  to  justify  our  crilicitsiug  the  repre- 
sentalion^  of  the  Divine  Naiiire  and  Attributes  set 
forth  in  any  yi'ofessed  revelation  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  construction  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite 
and  Absohife.  ^laiisel,  however,  although  he  started 
with  that  proposition,  and  assumed  the  truth  of  it 
throughout  his  whole  course  of  lectures,  made  no 
serious  attempt  to  prove  it.  He  started  from  it  as  if 
it  were  an  axiom.  Yet  it  is  so  far  from  axiomatic 
that  this  counter-proposition  may  be  safely  opposed 
to  it:  Only  the  most  reckless  speculative  thinkers 
will  venture  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  and  God  has  so 
manifested  Himself  in  nature,  mind,  and  history,  in 
the  "  Bibles  "  of  the  nations  and  in  the  spiritual  ex- 
periences of  individiials,  that  men  may  quite  reason- 
ably judge  of  the  ehiiiiiH  of  any  professedly  special 
revelation  set  before  them  for  acceptance.  God  does 
not  ask  from  rational  beings  a  blind  assent  to  what- 
ever professes  to  be  a  special  revelation. 

2°.  According  to  Mansel,  there  are  only  two  con- 
ceivable ntethods  of  arriving  at  a  philosophical  knowl- 
edge of  God — a  subjective  or  psychological  and  an 
objective  or  metaphysical . — one  based  on  a  knowledge 
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of  the  mental  faculties  of  men  and  the  other  on  a  sup- 
posed knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Qod, — and  by 
neither  of  those  methods  can  such  a  knowledge  be  at- 
tained. His  so-called  subjective  and  olvjective  meth- 
ods, however,  are  injt  two  distinct  and  foiitraated 
methods,  hut  simply  inquiries  into  diiferent  yet  cor- 
relative parts  of  a  common  theme;  and  Mansel  him- 
self, although  he  maintained  that  they  do  not  lead 
lis  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Iniinite  and  the  Absolute, 
could  not  deny  that  they  lead  to  a  real  knowledge  of 
religion.  A  philo90|ihy  of  the  absolute  and  infinite 
is  no  more  the  presupposition  of  one  kind  of  knowl- 
edge than  of  another, — of  a  science  of  religion  than 
of  a  science  of  quantitative  relations,  or  of  physical 
forces,  or  of  organic  forms,  or  of  mental  states.  If 
the  presupposition  of  anything,  it  must  bo  the  pre- 
supjiosition  of  everything.  The  want  of  it  can  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  criticism  of  religion  is 
essentially  illegitimate  no  more  reasonably  than  it 
can  lend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  criticism  of  all 
other  things  is  also  illegitimate. 

3°.  Mansel  employed  the  terms  "  infinite  "  and 
"  absolute  "  in  a  sense  in  which  he  did  not  believe 
them  to  be  true,  and  held  them  to  be  true  in  a  sense 
which  was  incompn'heni>nble  to  him.  That  he  did  so 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  character  of  his  ar- 
gumentation in  various  places.  The  most  explicit 
jjroof-passage  is  the  note  to  page  36  of  preface  to  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Hampton  Lrrlure.t.  The  coun- 
ter-proposition is  that  he  did  not  show  that  the  terms 
"  infinite  "  and  "  absolute  "  can  only  denote  absunl 
and  self-contradictory  notions  or  realities  of  which 
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we  can  have  no  knowledge;  did  not  show  them  to 
be  destitute  of  meanings  both  intelligible  and  self- 
consistent.  They  have  such  meanings,  and  Mansel 
had  no  right  to  assume  that  the\-  should  be  used 
either  in  an  absurd  sense  <»r  with  no  sense,  and  fur  no 
better  reason  apparently  than  that  he  thought  some 
German  metaphysician  had  so  eiuployed  tlieni. 

4°.  According  to  Manse!,  God  can  only  be  known 
as  First  Cause,  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite, — con- 
ceptions  which  are  not  recoticilable  with  one  another, 
and  inevitably  (jive  rise  to  inextricable  dilemmas.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  plausibility  to  that  view,  he 
had  to  start  with  arbitrarily  defined  abstractions  of 
his  own  creation,  and  to  reason  from  them  in  a  very 
questionable  way.  The  part  of  his  work  to  which  I 
refer  (pp.  27-44),  is,  indeed,  very  ingenious,  but  the 
insight  displayed  in  it  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  ingentiity, — and  hence  even  the  ingenuity  is  of  a 
kind  which  one  cannot  altogether  admire — the  scho- 
lastic ingenuity  which  makes  words  seem  to  do  duty 
for  thoughts.  It  is  especially  in  reading  the  second 
lecture  that  one  can  most  easily  understand  why  it  so 
deeply  grieved  and  offended  Mr.  Maurice.  To  a 
man  so  intensely  realistic,  and  so  intensely  anxious 
to  look  at  actual  facts  in  their  true  relations,  as 
Maurice  was,  such  a  logical  evolution  of  abstract 
notions  and  verbal  definitions  as  that  of  Mansel — one 
which  thrf>ughout  reminds  us  Iwth  of  the  dgctrine 
and  method  of  the  ari<l  scholasticism  represented  bv 
the  Doctor  aubtilis.  Duns  Scotus — naturally  seemed 
not  merely  an  involimtary  self-deception,  but  a 
heartless  and  almost  impious  procedure. 
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5°.  Mansel  maintains  thai  the  Absolute  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  either  conscious  or  uncon,'sciouji,  sim- 
ple or  complex,  one  or  many,  free  or  necessitated,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Absolute  is  exclusive  of  all  distinctions 
and  dctcrmiiwilioiis.  lint  what  he  really  proves  is 
merely  that,  his  own  ill-iletined  and  so-called  Abso- 
lute is  a  congeries  of  contrailictious.  Tlit-  true  Abso- 
lute,— God, — can  only  be  self-t^onsistently  thought 
of  as  conscious,  simple,  one,  and  free,  in  the  appro- 
priate sense  of  those  terms.  It  is  not  otherwise  as 
regards  the  Infinite. 

6".  The  reasoning  of  Mansel  in  his  third  lecture  is 
io  the  effect  that  the  universal  conditions  of  human 
consciousness, — viz.,  1.  Distinction  between  one  ob- 
ject and  another,  2.  Relation  between  subject  and 
object,  3.  Succession  and  duration  in  time,  and  4. 
Personality, — render  it  Impossible  that  the  Absolute 
and  In/lnilc  should  be  objects  of  consciousness.  Were 
it  conclusive,  however,  it  would  be  fatal  to  Mansel's 
own  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  would  prove  the  Abao- 
lute  and  Infinite  to  be  no  more  objects  of  belief  than 
of  kuitwledge.  Belief  is  not  less  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness than  knowledge  is,  and  must  as  such  be  irap<is8i- 
ble  when  the  other  is  so.  Yet  Marisel  himself  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  an  Infinite  and  Absolute,  lU- 
though  he  also  professed  nol  to  l-now  them.  Hence  his 
reasoning,  if  valid  at  all,  manifestly  destroyed  the 
foundation  of  his  own  faith.  Further,  it  can  be  quite 
conclusively  shown  that  he  either  incorrectly  state*! 
or  seriously  misapplied  all  the  four  imiversal  con- 
ditions ascribed  by  him  to  consciousness. 

Tlie  fourth  lecture  gives  a  very  defective  occonnt 
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of  Schleiermacher's  theory  of  the  nature  of  religion, 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  leaves  its  merits  unindicated, 
but  quite  erroneously  represents  it  as  contemplating 
God  chiefly  as  "  an  object  of  infinite  magnitude."  It 
also  characterises  what  Schlciermacher  calls  "  the 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence  "  as  "  a  contradiction 
in  terms,"  inasmuch  as  consciousness  is  itself  an  ac- 
tivity, and  as  "  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  prayer," 
since  prayer  is  essentially  a  state  in  which  man  is  in 
active  relation  towards  God.  Therein,  however,  it 
ignores  a  very  important  truth  in  the  theory,  name- 
ly, that  the  religious  activity  implied  both  in  prayer 
and  practice  is  very  largely  that  of  self-renimciation. 
In  the  two  following  lectures  great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  distinction  between  speculative'  and  regulative 
truth  and  on  the  respective  provinces  of  reason  and 
faith.  But  that  portion  of  his  teaching  was,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  justly  as  it  was  strongly  condemned  both 
by  Maurice  and  J.  S.  Mill.  The  assertion  that  "  in 
religion,  in  morals,  in  our  daily  business,  in  the  care 
of  our  lives,  in  the  exercise  of  our  senses,  the  rules 
which  guide  our  practice  cannot  be  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples which  satisfy  our  reason,"  requires  to  he  cor- 
rected and  supplemented  by  the  further  statement 
that  in  all  these  departments  no  rules  ne>t  derived 
from  the  real  nature  of  things  and  foimded  on  truth 
satisfactory  to  reason  and  conscience  can  fail  to  mis- 
lead and  corrupt  practice.  "  Truth  "  is  affirmed  to 
be  "  nothing  more  than  a  relation,"  although  there 
can  be  no  relations  without  realities;  and  "  truth  an<l 
falsehood  "  are  described  as  "  properties  of  concep- 
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tions  &nd  not  of  things,  but  relations  of  intelligences 
and  their  conceptions  to  the  natures  of  thingsw" 

The  seventh  lecture  is  pervaded  by  moral  scepti- 
cism. It  is  the  lecture  in  which  Mansel  represents 
the  notion  of  an  absolute  morality — i.e.,  of  a  moral 
law  binding  on  ail  intelligences — as  a  mere  fiction; 
charges  Kant  and  those  who  believe  in  such  a  moral- 
ity with  making  their  own  morality  the  measure  of 
absolute  morality,  although  their  aim  was  just  the 
reverse — ^namely,  to  find  a  morality  higher,  truer, 
and  more  stable  and  permanent  than  their  own;  and 
represents  himian  and  divine  morality  as  so  entirely 
different  as  to  involve  a  denial  of  likeness  between 
God  and  man,  render  moral  communion  between 
them  impossible,  and  deprive  of  all  meaning  or  value 
any  ascriptions  of  righteousness,  sanctity,  love,  and 
mercy  to  the  Almighty.  It  was  with  such  views  that 
he  fancied  the  difficulties  attached  to  such  doctrines 
as  the  Atonement,  Predestination,  Original  Sin, 
Eternal  Punishment,  &c.,  could  be  removed.  The 
text  of  the  lecture  was  a  strangely  inappropriate  one, 
— Ezekicl  xviii.  25:  "  Yet  ye  say.  The  way  of  the 
Lord  is  not  equal.  Hear  now,  O  house  of  Israel;  Is 
not  my  way  equal?  Are  not  your  ways  unequal! " 
Were  the  teaching  given  in  the  lecture  true,  what 
could  the  questions  in  the  text  mean  ?  or,  how  could 
there  be  any  reasoning  between  the  Lord  and  Israel  i 

The  last  of  Mansel's  lectures  drew  attention  to  it- 
self chiefly  by  the  strange  doctrine  that  the  Almighty 
might  suspend  not  only  physical  but  ethical  laws, 
and  that  such  suspensions  might  reasonably  be  re- 
garded as  moral  miracles.     No  portion  of  hia  teach- 
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ing.  i»erhHp8,  gave  so  mueli  offence.  The  chief  thesis, 
however,  maintained  in  the  lecture  was  that  ChrLs- 
tianity  as  a  revelation  must  be  accepted  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  external  evidence,  and  wholly  or  not  at 
all,  or,  in  other  words,  in  such  a  way  as  will  get  rid 
in  a  large  measure  of  the  criticism  of  human  reason. 
To  get  that  thesLs  accepted  was  the  chief  aim  of  his 
Bampton  I^ectures,  and  their  chief  defect.  Happily 
for  the  cause  of  Cliristian  tnith  an«l  of  spiritual  prog- 
ress it  is  a  thesis  which  the  human  mind,  fortunately 
for  itaelf,  never  will  establish  or  accept.  It  would  be 
death  to  itself  and  death  to  religion  if  it  did.  Any 
so-called  revelation  or  religion  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted without  criticism  is  one  which  cannot  supply 
the  wants  of  the  htunan  spirit.' 

m.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  whose  agnosticism  has 
already  been  referred  to  (tnH'  pp.  55-59),  has  attained 
a  unique  position  in  England  as  a  philosopher,  and 
a  well-deser^'ed  world-wide  reputation.  No  one, 
perhaps,  has  done  wore  not  merely  to  popularise  the 
development  thonry  but  Ut  advance  md  extend  it  in 
all  directioiw  both  by  hin  own  exertions  and  by  his 
influence  on  otlient.  Hence  bin  services  have  been 
of  inestimable  vaitu-  alike  to  philottophy  and  theol- 

'  Minael't  •cnixticlMB  i*  rspoaiMM  in  bi«  ffomplon  I.,*ttwrt$, 
4th  e<)..  1859.  hit  )lelafhy$ia  I  Kmryt  Uril..  Mh  rd  ;,  aod  fkilot- 
ophy  ofOu  Conihttrmml,  lilt*.  Among  hU  rritio  h«f<'  tecu  J  8. 
Mill  in  EnimiiaH»m  «/  Mr  r.  i7«a«KM'«  n^Utophy.  rl.  ra : 
Man  rice.  WTtat  w  Ke*tlsti»n  f  MartiBMa'*  Kuayi  IlitloiophinU 
and  TktolofieaJ,  \<^i:  Vtuinmnt  1}*i\A*oa,  Thti*m  ami  Human 
Nalurt,  140-1&9;  l*il«M»Trr.  Ittrtlairment  of  ThtiJagy,  :IST-.12U; 
Caldeoon,  I%ila»opkf  of  BtUfion,  40II-4  Id.  Tbr rr  i*  aa  •dmirabic 
rpfnldioa  of  MmiwT*  affMBvai*  for  *'  Ihr  duiirinr  thai  all  oar 
■ttempta  %o  farm  to  o«rM-lvM  ttif  ld<^  of  Oud  inrolTr  lu  io  coati»> 
diction"  in  U»  Sataral  Tketlefp  of  Falbrr  B<nUer,  8.J.,  ppu 
S14-23S. 
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ogy.  Forty  years  ago  the  fear  that  philosophy,  and 
especially  theology,  would  he  ruined  by  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  was  widely  prevalent  All  fear  of  the 
kind  has  now  almost  vanished,  and  there  are  few 
educated  and  intelligent  persons  who  do  not  recog- 
nise that  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  terrible  danger 
to  religion  and  theolrgy  is,  and  must  be,  of  incal- 
culable value  to  Ixith.  It  has  come  to  be  clearly  seen 
by  the  vast  majority  of  thoughtful  men  that  the 
evolution  of  the  universe  through  countless  ages,  in 
accordance  with  regular  and  beneficial  laws,  is  neces- 
sarily a  far  richer  and  more  instructive  self-manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  than  any  mere  act  of  instantane- 
ous crcatiiin  could  be,  and  that  material  and  mental 
nature  alike  must  at  an}'  given  moment  or  stage  have 
immensely  less  of  either  physical  or  spiritual,  natural 
or  supernatural,  truth  in  them  to  reveal  than  there 
is  in  their  devolnpincnt  and  history. 

Mr.  Spencer  inevitably  promoted  the  cause  of  ag- 
nosticism in  Britain  owing  to  his  being  its  most  illus- 
trious adherent.  He  could  not  fail  to  reflect  some 
of  the  light  and  lustre  of  his  own  genius  on  the  doc- 
trine he  taught.  Tn  agree  with  ilr.  Spencer  on  such 
ahstnise  themes  as  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  and  the 
unknowable  may  well  have  seemed  to  many  persons 
evidence  of  their  own  intellectual  superiority  to  ordi- 
nary mankiml.  Otherwise,  however,  than  in  such  a 
general  way  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  for 
apnosticisni.  Tlis  agnosticism,  as  he  has  always  can- 
didly stated,  was  almost  entirely  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  Hamilton  and  ilansel.  It  is  not  at  all 
in  the  elaboration  and  exposition  of  it — not  in  "  Part 
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I.  The  Unknowable,"  of  his  First  Principles — that 
one  can  see  his  real  merits  and  unquestiijuabie  men- 
tal power.  There  he  is  rmly  to  he  seen  uncritically 
Hceepling  the  errors  taught  by  Ilamilton  and  ilansel, 
and  employing  the  same  mctupliysieal  abstractions 
and  eijuivooal  terms  and  formula'  in  the  siitne  worse 
than  unprofitable  way.  The  arguments  of  Mausel 
in  his  Hampton  Lectures  (II.  and  III.),  so  obviously 
depended  on  such  erroneous  detiiiitions  and  abstrac- 
tions as  The  Infinite,  The  Abnolufv,  and  The  Uncon- 
ditioned— mere  absurdities  unthinkable  by  any  hu- 
man intellect  if  disaociated  from  Space,  Time,  and 
Deity,  and  pretended  to  be  in  themselves  entities — 
and  on  ratiocination  of  the  worst  scholastic  kind,  that 
one  cannot  fail  to  wonder  how  Mr.  Spencer  should 
have  been  deluded  by  such  medieval  jugglery,  lie 
was  almost  the  only,  if  not  the  only,  British  or  Amer- 
ican philosopher  of  repute  who  was  deceived  by  it. 
Nor  was  it  much  if  any  otherwise  as  regards  Euro- 
pean philosojjhical  opinion  anywhere.  Even  the 
French,  (lerninn,  and  Italian  philosophers  who  were 
most  apjireciative  of  ilr.  Spencer's  treatment  of  the 
knowable  had  little  good  to  say  of  his  views  on  the 
unknowable.  M.  Renouvier,  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent living  philosophical  criticist  in  Europe,  was 
among  the  first  and  most  destructive  assailants  of 
the  agnostic  section  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy.' 
So  far  as  regards  what  is  taught  in  that  section  it 
seems  to  have  been  quite  conclusively  shown  that 
it  is  erroneous. 

'  Mv  rpfctt'ticp  i»  to  the  artidea  headed  "  Eiamen  den  Prtmieri 
principf  df  Herbert  Spenfer."  and  {iiililisiied  in  the  Critique  Phi- 
lotophique  during  the  year*  1885  aod  1866. 
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It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer's 
positive  or  synthetic  philosophy  has  been  thereby 
destroyed  or  fatally  injured.  Even  in  it,  of  course, 
many  defects  have  been  found,  and  more  may  still 
be  found,  but  all  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  evi- 
dently and  irretrievably  confuted  is  what  can  be  no 
great  loss.  The  unknowable  must  be  wholly  un- 
known, and  cannot  affect  us  in  the  least  either  for 
good  or  evil.  The  mysterious  will  always  remain 
with  us  to  stimulate  us  to  seek  knowledge  and  to 
cultivate  reverence. 

Mr.  Spencer  identifies  Clod  with  the  Absolute,  and 
on  that  ground  pronounces  Gm\  to  be  unknowable. 
His  reason  for  doing  s<.>  is  the  relativity  of  knowl- 
edge. But  the  relativity  of  knowledge  rationally 
understood,  we  have  already  seen,  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  regarding  either  God,  the  World,  or  Self 
as  unknowable.  Were  there  any  truth  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  relativity  of  knowledge  excludes 
us  from  knowledge  of  any  of  the  ultimates  of  knowl- 
edge, it  would  in  self -consistency  exclude  us  from 
knowledge  of  them  all;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  in- 
volve us  in  universal  scepticism, — in  ignorance  of 
God  indeed  but  also  of  self  and  the  miivcree. 

Mr.  Spencer  divides  and  distributes  all  reality  into 
the  knowable  and  unknowable.  The  knowable  is 
affirmed  to  contain  all  that  is  phenomenal,  and  the 
unknowable  all  that  is  nonmenal.  The  phenomenal 
and  noumenal,  the  relative  and  absolute,  the  condi- 
tioned and  unconditioned,  are  thus  severed  from  each 
other  and  contrasted  by  him  in  the  sharpest  way. 
That  18,  however,  necessarily  an  arbitrary  and  dog- 
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matic  way,  and  one  for  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  ad- 
duced neither  episteinologiL-al  nor  psychological  rea- 
sons. Iljrf  decision  is  merely  a  sic  volo,  .stV  juheo;  and 
that  ia  ohviously  not  enough.  No  prodf  is  given 
that  there  is  any  sharp  distinction,  c»r  indeed  any 
distinction  of  an  ohjective  kind,  between  science  and 
nescience,  so-called  phenomena  and  noumena,  &c- 
Nor  is  it  in  the  least  likely  that  there  is  any  such 
hard-and-fast  distinction. 

The  true  Absolute  is  not  exclusive  but  comprehen- 
Bive  of  all  real  and  self -consistent  relationships.  To 
an  infinite  intellect  there  can  be  no  nescience.  There 
may  be  innumerable  intelligences,  the  limits  of  whoso 
knowledge  as  fur  transcend  those  of  man  as  the 
limits  of  human  intelligence  transcend  those  of  a 
mollusc  or  an  insect.  Science  is  not  a  self-contained 
whole  on  all  sides  closely  abut  in  by  what  man  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Absolute  or  Unconditioned,  under 
the  illusion  that  what  he  does  not  know  cannot  be 
known.  Practically,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
science  has  no  limits  except  self-consistency  of 
thought  and  the  measure  of  intellect  allotted  to  him. 
We  can  distinguish  vague  from  exact  knowledge,  but 
we  cannot  reasonably  say  thus  far  all  is  science  or 
knowable  but  beyond  all  is  nescience  or  unknowable. 

Mr.  Spencer  has,  of  course,  refrained  from  ex- 
pressly declaring  "The  T^nkiiowahle  "  to  he  known 
to  himself  or  others,  hut  he  comes  very  near  indeed 
to  doing  so  when  he  assures  us  that  man  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  unknoivahlp,  and  that  all  that  is 
knowable  depends  on  and  i.s  the  manlfi'slnlion  of  (he 
unknowable.    In  like  manner,  he  declares  "  The  Ab- 
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The  idf-contndictoriness  of  his  viewa  of  the  Ab- 
•olote,  howerer,  is  of  a  kind  too  obrioos  to  have 
escaped  general  obeervatioo.  To  aasnre  os  that  it 
"  mantfesU  itself,"  "  certainlr  exists,"  "  cannot  fail 
to  be  beliered,"  **  is  eooseionslT  felt  as  extstent  in  aD 
orders  of  phenomena,  in  space  and  time,  in  snbject 
and  object,  in  spirit  and  matt<>r,"  and  "  in 
of  whirfa  alone  ean  religion,  and  science  be 
ciled,"  and  vet  that  it  is  not  only  entirelr 
but  wbollv  unknowable  to  himijelf  and  all  mankind, 
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is  surely  as  strange  a  paradox  as  has  ever  api)eared 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Yet  that  is  just  what 
Mr.  Spencer  has  done.  In  one  breath  he  assures  us 
that  the  Power  which  the  uuiverse  manifests  to  us 
is  utterly  inscrutable,  and  iu  the  next  that  the  inevi- 
tably felt  existence  of  that  unknowable  Power  is  the 
one  ineradicable  and  absolute  certitude  common  to 
faith  and  reason,  religion  and  science.  The  two  as- 
sertions, however,  are  not  shown  to  be  reconcilable, 
although  Mr.  Spencer  was  obviously  bound  to  do  so 
before  combining  them  in  a  doctrine  which  was  to  be 
the  comer-stone  of  a  vast  philosophical  structure. 
That  he  has  not  done ;  nor,  I  believe,  can  it  be  done. 
Xo  power  that  "  manifests  itself  "  can  be  properly 
said  to  be  "  entirely  inscrutable  "  or  "  entirely  un- 
knowable." All  felt  consciousness  of  certainty  pre- 
supposes some  apprehension  of  reality.  Conscious- 
ness without  some  measure  of  cognition  is  no  more 
conceivable  than  consciousness  without  feeling  or 
volition.  To  warrant  any  one  to  assert,  as  ^Ir.  Spen- 
cer does,  that  there  is  an  absolute  and  unconditional, 
an  eternal  and  omnipresent  Power  or  Force,  which  is 
self-manifested  to  us  although  it  is  utterly  inscrut- 
able, he  ought  himself,  in  self-consistencj-,  to  know 
that  Power  or  Force,  and  know  it  to  Ik?  all  that  he 
affirms  it  to  be,  inscrutability  included.  But  what 
a  complication  of  contnulictions  and  self-contradic- 
tions there  is  in  such  a  conception, — self-evidently 
and  tmquestionably  in  it, — yet  which  Mr.  Spencer 
has  never  even  attempted  to  disentangle  and  har- 
monise! 

He  arbitrarily  a.scribes  certain  attributes  to  the 
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ALwulutf  and  as  arbifrarilv  ileiiies  to  it  others. 
There  is  no  more  ap]iareiit  reason  fnr  assigning  to  it 
metaphysical  and  d^Tiainiful  attributes  than  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  attributes.  The  latter  are  of  a 
higher  character  than  the  t'oruier.  Mere  force, — 
force  apart  from  thought,  righteousness,  and  love — 
apart  from  law,  order,  and  purpose, — can  only  be  a 
worthless,  wasteful,  dangerous  thing,  and  certainly 
not  a  basis  fur  the  reconciliation  of  science  and  re- 
ligion. If  it  be  a  Power,  why  should  it  not  be  an 
Intelligence  and  a  Moral  Personality  if  If  it  underlies 
and  is  implied  in  the  very  possibility  of  both  science 
and  religion,  and  of  their  pos.sib]e  reconciliation  in 
the  pliilusophy  either  of  Mr.  Sjiencer  or  of  any  other 
man  of  genius,  why  sbonM  he  not  ascribe  to  it  omni- 
science and  wisdom,  righteousness  and  love,  on  the 
ground  of  the  evidences  of  those  attributes  in  nature, 
mind,  history,  and  especially  religious  history,  in- 
stead of  merely  eternity,  omnipresence,  inscrutabil- 
ity, and  iudetinite  energy? 

The  attributes  which  he  actually  ascribes  to  the 
Absolute  are  just  those  with  which  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties are  connected.  Infinity  and  eteniity  are  over- 
whelming thoughts.  Positive  evidence  regarding 
them  is  not  to  be  had.  Strain  our  minds  as  we  nuiy 
in  efforts  to  comprehend  them,  we  can  only  attain 
very  dim  ami  limited  a]jprelieusions  of  them.  A 
rising  and  vigorous  school  of  theologians  and  jihilos- 
ophers, — the  criticist  8<'hool, — recommend  us  to 
cease  affirmation  of  them  and  contine  ourselves  to 
think  of  Deity  from  an  exclusively  anthrujiological 
standpoint.    All  the  knowledge  of  the  transcendental 
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■attributes  which  we  can  reasonably  claim  to  have 
depends  merelv  on  the  self-consistency  of  thought; 
but  human  thought,  especially  in  the  regions  of  meta- 
physics and  metempirics,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be 
very  inconsistent.  The  evidences  for  assigning  mind 
to  the  Absolute  are  quite  an  valid  as  those  for  assign- 
ing to  it  power.  Mr.  Spencer  has,  I  think,  gone  so 
far  that  he  ought  to  go  much  farther. 

His  view  of  the  Absolute  as  power  or  force  seems 
to  me,  as  it  has  seemed  to  many  others,  quite  as 
mysterious  as  any  theologi<ral  dognui.  It  appears 
irreconcilable  with  bis  positivist  theory  of  knowledge 
or  science.  That  seems  directly  to  exclude,  if  ac- 
cepted, all  transcendence  of  the  phenomena  either 
of  matter  or  mind.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  expressly  as- 
sumes and  postulates  that  the  Absolute  as  force  does 
transcend  them.  It  is  not  the  force  of  either  matter 
or  spirit.  Mr.  Spencer  disclaims  being  either  a  ma- 
terialist or  spiritualist.  The  "  force  "  which  aeems 
to  be  the  most  distinctive  idea  in  his  doctrine  is  repre- 
sented as  belonging  to  neither  matter  nor  mind,  but 
as  underlying  both  and  independent  of  both, — a 
force  which,  if  it  act  at  all,  acta  n  tergo,  and  of  itself, 
from  beyond  all  that  the  human  mind  can  know  or 
even  in  any  way  conceive.  Physicists  have  com- 
plained that  Mr.  Spencer  has  often  made  use  of  the 
term  "  force  "  in  a  variety  of  senses  without  indicat- 
ing the  special  sense  in  which  it  was  or  should  he 
employed — e.g.,  whether  as  denoting  kinetic  energy, 
or  potential  energy,  or  as  cause  of  change  of  motion, 
or  as  a  biological  process,  or  as  a  general  term  for 
sense  impressions.'  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  how- 
•  K»rl  Peanon,  Grammar  of  Seinct,  p.  389, 
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ever,  is  mainly  a  question  for  physicists.  But  far  the 
most  famous  sense  in  which  he  employs  it  is  none  of 
those,  but  that  in  which  he  identifies  "  force  "  with 
the  entirety  of  noumenal  being,  or  witli  the  Absolute, 
severing  it  thoroughly  from  and  contrasting  it  with 
the  phenomenal,  and  relegating  it  to  an  unkno^vn 
and  unknowable  sphere  beyond  both  matter  and 
spirit — to  what  one  may  call  "  the  back  of  beyond." 
Force  in  that  sense  is  assuredly  not  knowable  or 
even,  properly  speaking,  conceivable.  It  is  a  mere 
idol  of  the  brain, — one,  however,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  widely  worshipped.  A  more  wretched  substi- 
tute for  Deity  there  could  not  be.  It  is  force  which 
may  be  said  io  do  everything,  but  which  cannot  even 
be  thought  of  as  doing  aiiythiug.  The  late  Professor 
Tait  enjoyed  saying  that  the  only  recorded  instance 
of  its  action  was  the  famous  Baron  Munchausen's 
journey  to  the  moon.  On  that  occasion  the  adven- 
turous gcutlcmau  is  rc}K>rted  to  have  pulled  himself 
up  by  his  boots.  In  no  respect  can  an  absolutely 
unknowable  force  be  identified  with  or  likened  to 
known  forces  or  specific  energies. 

According  to  ilr.  Spencer  religion  has  always  had 
for  its  object  the  Unknowable  and  science  the  Know- 
able.  ITence  he  represent.^  the  former  as  ha\'ing 
always  been  throwing  ofF  imaginary  knowledge  until 
there  is  no  knowledge  to  get  rid  of,  whereas  the 
latter  has  always  been  freeing  itself  from  the  imaj 
inary  and  conjectural,  and  exfendiiig  it.s  aeciuaint- 
ance  with  the  phentmicnid  ninl  eiiipiricnl.  The  facts, 
however,  if  adequately  and  impartially  studied,  con- 
tradict  instead    of  supporting    the   generalisation. 
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What  history  really  aiitl  amply  shows  is  that  lx>th 
science  and  religion  have  nilvanccd  in  the  same  way. 
Both  have,  slowly  perhaps,  hut  on  the  whole  surely, 
learned  to  correct  their  errors  and  grown  richer  in 
the  knowledge  appropriate  to  them.  Neither  the  one 
nor  tlie  other  has  either  hegim  or  ended  with  the 
assxmiption  that  the  Power  or  Force  which  the  uni- 
verse manifests  is  utterly  unknowable.  Knowledge 
and  faith,  religion  and  science,  arc  not  hostile  hut 
closely  akin  to  each  other,  coming  as  they  do  from 
the  same  divine  source,  being  fed  with  the  divine  sus- 
tenance, and  tending  to  the  same  divine  ends.  Mr. 
Spencer's  "  ITnknowahle  "  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  true  Absolute.  Ilildebert,  a  pious  and  gifted 
archbishop  of  Tours  in  the  eleventh  century,  gave  a 
far  more  credible  and  worthy  expression  to  the  con- 
ception when  he  spake  of  God  thus: — 

"  Above  all  thinfis,  b«>low  nil  things; 
Around  all  thingK,  within  all  things  ; 
Within  nil,  but  not  eiliut  in  ; 
Around  nil,  but  not  sliut  out; 
Above  all,  an  the  Ruler  ; 
Below  all,  as  thi'  Sustniner; 
Around  all,  an  all-euibrucliig  Protection  ; 
Within  all,  as  the  Fulness  of  Life."  ' 


'  The  lit4?r«tare  relatin);  to  Spenrer'e  primary  philosophy  is  amply 
given  in  Upbprwpg'i  Ijriindriss,  Dr.  Ttieil,  40fi,  407.  Thercfort' 
1  aliall  only  mention  Groose'ii  Utrbert  Spenctr'i  Lehre  r.  detn 
llnerkennltarrn,  IS!I0,  Onup's  Erkenlnisslthre  l/erbert  Spncer, 
lS!t(l,  (lrr"«  Chrittian  View  of  God  o»ii  thf  World,  pji.  '.t"-112,  Up- 
ton's Hibbert  I.eetures,  pp.  97-124.  ami  I>r.  Wartl'j  Naturalifm  niid 
Agnosticism, — the  heaviest  assault  whieh  has  yet  been  nimle  on  the 
foundation*  of  Mr.  Spencer's  pliilosophy.  See  also  Theism^  pp. 
288-301. 
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V.     PRESENT     WORK     PART     OF     A     SYSTEM      OF     NAT- 
URAL    THEOLOGY 

The  present  volume  is  part  of  what  was  many 
years  ago  annouiicw]  a«  meant  to  form  when  com- 
pleted a  System  of  Natural  Theology  which  would 
deal  with  four  great  problems: — 

1°.  To  exhibit  what  evidence  there  is  for  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God ; 

2°.  To  refute  anti-theistic  theories, — atheism, 
matcriiilisin,  positivisui,  secularism,  pes- 
simism, piuitlicisiu,  and  agnosticism; 

3°.  To  delineate  the  character  of  God  as  dis- 
closed bv  njiture,  iiiiml,  and  history,  and  to 
show  what  light  the  truth  thus  ascertained 
casts  upon  man's  duty  and  destiny;  and, 

4°.  To  trace  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
idea  of  God  and  the  history  of  theistic 
speculation. 

The  fir.st  theme  was  dealt  with  in  Theis^m;  and  the 
second  in  Aiili-Tlieisfic  Theories, — agno^icisni  ex- 
cepted, which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  volume. 
The  otiier  two  tusks  indioatt'd  have  not  Im^h  treated 
of  ext'cpt  at  certain  points  where  doing  so  could  not 
well  Ije  avoided.  In  my  article  on  Theism,  however, 
in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Enrtjdopvdin  Brilannica 
I  have  so  far  referred  to  what  remains  to  l>e  done, 
and  the  following  extract  from  that  article,  mutatis 
v\utandis,  may,  I  hope,  prove  useful  to  readers  of 
any  of  tlie  tlft«e  volumes, — Theism,  Atili-Theistie 
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Theories,  and  Agnoslichm, — as  well  as  suggest  to 
reviewers  that  critieisiiia  ItuseJ  merely  on  omissions 
must  necessarily  l>c  jirfiiuiture. 


The  agnosticism  originated  by  Kant  has  been  one 
of  the  (liMtiiiotivo  aii<l  jirHiiiincnt  plu'imiiifiia  in  the 
history  of  religion  ami  theisiii  'Inriiig  tlie  nineteenth 
century.  It  sprang  out  of  an  curlier  agnosticism. 
Hume  and  his  predecessors  ailmitterl  that  the  con- 
ditifins  of  thought— I itherwise,  the  categories  of 
exjjerience  or  i<leas  of  reasons-were  in  ajipearance 
neecssarv  and  olijectively  valid,  lint  in  reality  unly 
arliitrary  and  suUjeetive,  their  seeming  necessity  and 
objectivity  being  ilhisory,  and  consequent  on  mere 
repetitions  and  accidental  associations  of  sensations 
and  feeluigs.  Kant  showed  that  they  were  not  only 
seemingly  bnt  really  necessary  to  thought,  and  irre- 
solvalde  into  tiie  purticuhirin  exjieriencc.  lie  denied, 
however,  that  we  arc  entitled  to  consider  them  as  of 
more  than  subjective  applicaliility,— that  what  we 
necessarily  think  must  necessarily  be,  or  be  as  wo 
think  it.  He  atlirmed  all  knowledge  to  1h?  confined  to 
experience,  the  phenomenal,  the  conditioned.  It  was 
rpiitc  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  linnts  of 
knowledge  that  he  should  have  denied  tluit  we  can 
know  God,  even  while  he  affirmed  that  we  cannot  but 
think  of  God.  It  was  by  no  means  in  obvious  har- 
mony with  it  that  he  should  have  affirmed  that  we 
must,  on  moral  grouncls,  retain  a  certain  belief  in 
God.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ami  Dean  Mansel  followed 
Kant  in  liolding  tliat  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
God  in  Himself,  as  knowledge  is  only  of  the  relative 
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and  phenomenal.  They  strove  to  show  that  the 
notions  of  the  unconditioned,  the  infinite,  the  abso- 
lute, are  mere  negations  of  thought,  which  destroy 
themsi'lvcs  by  their  mutual  contratlictions  and  by 
the  absurdities  which  they  involve.  Yet  both  of 
these  philosophers  held  that  there  is  a  revelation  of 
God  in  Scripture  and  conscience,  and  that  ve  are 
bound  to  believe  it,  not  indeed  as  teaching  ua  what 
God  really  is,  but  what  He  wishes  us  to  believe  eon- 
eeming  Ilim.  Herbert  Spencer,  adopting  Kant's 
theory  of  the  limits  of  knowledge,  and  regarding  as 
decisive  Hamilton  and  Mansel's  polemic  against  the 
philosophies  of  the  Absolute,  has  concluded  that  the 
only  truth  underljnng  professed  revelations,  positive 
religions,  and  so-called  theological  science  is  the  ex- 
istence of  an  unknowable  and  imthinkable  cause  of 
all  things.  In  the  view  of  the  Positivist  the  unknow- 
able itself  is  a  metaphysical  fiction.  The  Kantian 
doctrine  has  had  a  still  more  extensive  influence  in 
Germany  than  in  Britain,  and  German  philosophers 
and  th(*ologians  have  displayed  great  ingenuity  in 
their  endeavours  to  combine  with  it  some  sort  of 
recognition  of  God  and  of  religion.  Fries,  De  Wette, 
and  others  have  relegated  religion  to  the  sphere  of 
faith,  Schleiermacher  and  his  followers  to  that  of 
feeling,  Kitjichl  and  his  school  to  that  of  ethical 
wants,  F.  A.  Lange  to  that  of  imagination,  <i^c.  Their 
common  aim  has  been  to  find  for  piety  towanis  God  a 
special  place  which  they  can  fence  off  from  the  rest 
of  human  nature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  claim  for  re- 
li^on  independence  of  reason,  speculation,  and  sci- 
ence, a  right  to  existence  even  although  necessarily 
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ignorant  of  iIk"  object  of  its  faith,  feeling,  moral 
sense,  or  jihantasv.' 

Tlie  iiiovL-nR-ut  indicated  lias  led  to  no  direct  con- 
clusion which  has  obtained,  or  is  likely  to  obtain, 
general  assent.  It  has  had,  however,  u  very  impor- 
tant indirect  result.  It  has  shown  how  interested  in, 
and  dependent  on,  a  true  critieisiu  or  science  of  cog- 
nition are  theism  and  theology.  It  has  made  inereaa- 
ingly  manifest  the  unmense  significance  to  religion 
of  the  problem  as  to  the  [jowers  and  limits  of  thought 
which  Kant  stated  and  discussed  with  so  much 
vigour  and  originality.  Hence  research  into  what 
the  Germans  call  *'  die  erkenntnis.stlHMiretischc 
Orundsiitzc  " — the  philosophical  bases — of  theism 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  and  advanced  by  the 
movement.  This  is  an  enormous  gain,  which  more 
than  compensates  for  sundry  incidental  losses. 
Kant's  solution  of  the  ]irnl)lem  which  he  placed 
in  the  foreground  of  philosophy  has  not  been  found 

■  Among  worki  in  whicli  (t  It  il<?niv<l  ttiat  thi?  real  nnturc  of  God 
c»n  be  known  are — Kant's  Kr.  d.  r.  V.  ;  Kidite's  Kr.  al/er  Offen- 
barung ;  .Sclileiernmchfr's  Rtdtn,  Pie/iktik,  ami  (llauUnstthrt ; 
TrendelenliurK'a  Log.  I'ntersiichungen,  ii.  §§  u  -xxiv.  ;  Iluniilton's 
Led.  on  Met  ,  and  Oitciissions ;  Maniiera  Lampton  Lect.,aiu\  I'hi- 
loiophy  of  the  Conditioned;  H.  Spencer's  First  principles ;  and 
the  writingo  of  I^anfte,  Uitsclil,  and  otiier  Neo-KautitHx.  Among 
workM  in  wliicli  the  real  coKnoscihility  of  Ood  is  affirmed  are — Cal- 
derwood'8  PA.  of  the  Infinite;  C.  Hoilge's  Sys.  Th..  i. ;  M'C'osh'a 
Ini.  of  the  Mind,  Phil.  Series,  &t. ;  II.  B.  Smitir»  Inlr.  to  Ch.  Th., 
and  A-Vji^A  and  miosnphy ;  Muuricw's  What  is  Rerelalion  t 
Young's  Province  of  Reason  ;  and  Harris's  Phil.  Bases  of  Theism. 
See  also  L.  llolK'rt,  De  ta  Certitude,  &c.,  Issd;  uile-Luprune,  Ve 
la  Certitude  Morale,  ISSO;  G.-Derepas.  Les  Theories  de  rinam- 
naittaUe,  18S.<);  G.  Matheton,  in  Can  the  Old  Faith  Lire  with  the 
Jfetcr  1885;  U  T.  Smith.  Man's  Knoictedge  of  Man  and  of  Ood, 
1SS6;  Schramm,  Die  Erkennbarkeit  (Jolles,  ISTfi;  Bertling,  IHe 
Erkennbarkeil  Ootfes,  ISK.'i;  Griing,  Das  Problem  der  Oewissheii, 
IsmJ:  Milhaud,  Certitude  l»gii/iie.  2ud  ed.,  t»9S ;  and,  of  eourae, 
Newman's  Orammar  of  Assent,  l«70. 
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Ut  be  <«e  ia  wUefa  iIm;  amid  can  reat.  Fram  h» 
■g,[MKtM  MM  ilovB  to  t^  xeij  eiii|nndam  sliick  h  mat 
bis  aim  to  refote  deseent  ia  logieaDT  ineritaUe.  The 
i^Ddatictam  of  pietr  ha«  io  bo  form  beea  able  to 
ttmeomr  a  hahinfc-placw, — •  qwC  oa  which  to  ndae 
thdwn  or  sb^  aolid  religiona  eoaMtmctioii.  In  n«i 
fonn  ha«  it  l>e«n  able  t<«  prore  ita  kgitimacr,  to  muB- 
tain  iu  »clf<toiutfltcacv,  or  to  defend  itaelf  sncress- 
fully  a^ainut  the  a|pioiiticiain  of  unbelief.  It  ia, 
therefore,  not  Btir{>rising  that  it  shoold  have  been 
ven*  gciu-rally  fgarded  a*  ibwgeroiM  t/>  tbeisni  in 
rr-alhy,  even  when  friendly  to  it  in  intention.  Vet 
tlif^e  is  rnnc-h  in  tbe  theory  of  cognition  on  which  it 
proeeedM  wiiieh  tiio  tbeUt  can  ntiliM'.  Indeed,  no 
t)io'irv  <if  copriition  ean  afford  a  satisfactory  baBia  to 
lliciHiii  wliicli  does  not  largely  adopt  and  asiMuiilate 
that  of  Kant.  lie  has  eoncltiaively  shown  that  all 
our  knowledge  in  a  synthesis  of  contingent  impn-s- 
aionH  and  neeeHsarj'  conditions;  that  without  the  lat- 
ter there  con  Ix*  neither  uense,  ui\ilerstanding,  nor 
renHon;  that  they  conHfitiite  intelligence,  and  are  the 
ligiil  of  iiiiini;  fliiif  fhey  uIho  pervade  the  whole  world 
of  cxiirriciH'f  Hiid  illiiiniiiiiti-  it;  that  there  is  neither 
thing  nor  thouglit  in  the  universe  which  doe»  not 
exhiliil  lh<'iii  ill  some  of  their  aspiH'ts;  that  apart 
from  ilii'iii  there  can  Im-  no  reality,  no  truth,  no  twi- 
cnee,  Th*"  agnostic  corollaries  appended  to  this  the- 
ory l>y  Knnt  and  others,  insteatl  of  Ix-ing  necessary 
roiiHcipieni'cs  front  it,  are  ineonsisteut  with  it. 

Knnt  Mild  ilic  ngiiostifH  say  that  we  know  only  the 
coiidiiiiiricd;  Imi  wlijit  llioy  prove  is  that  we  know 
(lUo  ilic  .■Hiiditiitiis  i.t'  iliiiiii;l)t,  nnd  tliiit  liiesc  condi- 
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tions  are  themselves  uncontlitioiipil,  otherwise  they 
would  n<it  he  !U'«*ssflrv.  They  affirm  that  we  can 
know  niily  the  [iheiiomenal  an<l  relative;  hut  what 
they  establish  is  that  it  is  as  imjmssible  to  know  only 
the  relative  and  plienomenal  ns  to  know  only  tlie 
ahsidiite  and  noiunenal,  and  that  in  so  far  as  we  know 
at  alt  we  know  throiijih  ideas  whieli  are  alisohite  and 
nounienal  in  the  only  intelligible,  and  in  a  very  real 
and  inifwirtant  sense.  They  Tuaiiitaiii,  what  is  very 
trne,  if  not  a  truism,  that  the  categories  are  only 
valid  for  experience,  and  they  imply  that  this  is  bo- 
cause  experience  limits  and  defines  the  categories, 
whereas,  according  to  their  own  theory,  it  is  the  cate- 
gories which  condition  exj)erience  and  enter  as  con- 
Btitnents  into  all  ex}>erience;  so  that  to  say  that  the 
categories  are  only  valid  for  experience  means  very 
little,  ex])erience  merely  existing  so  far  as  the  cate- 
gories enable  ns  to  have  it,  and  being  valid  so  far  as 
the  categories  are  legitimately  applied,  although  not 
fartlier,  which  leaves  no  more  j)resunij)tion  against 
religioiis  experience  than  against  sensible  experi- 
ence. 

They  have  denied  the  objective  valiiiity  of  the 
categories  or  necessary  conditions  of  thought.  This 
denial  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  all  mi>dern  agnos- 
ticism; and  the  theist  who  would  vindicate  the  reality 
of  his  knowledge  of  (lod,  the  legitimacy  of  his  belief 
in  God,  the  worth  of  his  religious  experience,  must 
refute  the  reasonings  by  which  it  has  been  supported; 
show  that  consciousness  testifies  against  it,  the  sub- 
je<'tivity  of  any  true  category  being  unthinkable  ami 
inconceivable;  and  indicate  how  its  admission  must 
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snbvert  not  only  the  foundation  of  theology  but  that 
of  all  other  sciences,  and  resolve  them  all  into  castles 
in  the  air,  or  into  such  stuff  as  dreams  arc  made  of. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  as  much  guidance 
and  aid  may  be  found,  j>erhap8,  in  the  theories  of 
cognition  of  Ferrier  and  Rosmini  as  from  those  of 
any  of  the  Germans;  but  Hegel  and  his  followers, 
nfit  a  few  of  the  llorbnrtists,  Ulrici,  Harms,  and  many 
other  German  thinkers,  have  contributed  to  show  the 
falsity  of  the  critical  theory  at  this  point.  Amended 
here,  it  is  a  theory  admirably  fitted  to  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  philosophical  theism. 

More  may  be  attempted  to  l>e  done  in  the  region  of 
the  necessary  and  imconditioned.  The  conditions  of 
thought,  the  categories  of  experience,  the  ideas  of 
reason  are  all  linked  together,  so  that  e^ich  ha.s  its 
own  place  and  is  part  of  a  whole.  And  of  what 
whole?  The  idea  of  God.  All  the  metaphysical 
categories  are  included  therein,  for  God  is  the  Abso- 
lute Being;  all  the  physical  categories,  for  He  is  Ab- 
solute Force  and  Life;  all  the  mental  categories,  for 
lie  is  Absolute  Spirit;  nil  the  moral  categories,  for 
He  is  the  Absolutely  Good.  The  idea  of  God  is  the 
richest,  the  most  inclusive,  the  most  comprehensive 
of  nil  ideas.  It  is  the  idea  of  ideas,  for  it  takes  up  all 
other  ideas  into  itself  inid  gives  them  unity,  so  that 
they  constitute  a  system.  The  whole  system  issues 
into,  and  is  rendered  organic  by,  the  idea  of  God, 
which,  indeed,  contains  within  itself  all  the  ideas 
wliich  are  the  conditions  of  human  reason  and  the 
gnuiucls  of  knrtwn  existence.  All  sciences,  and  even 
all  phases  and  varieties  of  liuman  experience,  are  only 
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developments  of  some  of  the  ideas  included  in  this 
supreme  and  all-comprehensive  idea,  and  the  develop- 
ments have  in  no  instance  exhausted  the  ideas. 
Hence  in  the  idea  of  God  must  be  the  whole  truth  of 
the  universe  as  well  as  of  tlie  mind.  These  senteivcea 
are  an  attempt  to  express  in  the  briefest  intelligible 
form  what  it  was  the  aim  of  the  so-called  philosopliy 
of  the  Absolute  to  prove  to  be  not  only  true,  but  the 
truih. 

Hegel  and  Schelling,  Krause  and  Baader,  and  their 
associates,  all  felt  themselves  to  have  the  one  mission 
in  life  of  nuikinp  manifest  tlint  God  was  thus  the 
truth,  the  light  of  all  knowledge,  self-revealing  in 
all  science,  the  sole  object  of  all  philosophv.  The 
Absolute  with  which  they  occupied  themselves  so 
earnestly  was  no  abstraction,  no  fiction,  such  as  Tlani- 
ilton  and  Mansel  supposed  it  to  be, — not  the  wholly 
indeterminate,  not  that  which  is  out  of  all  relation 
to  everrthing  or  to  anything,  not  the  Unknowable, — 
but  the  ground  of  all  relationship,  the  foundation 
alike  of  existence  and  of  thought,  that  which  it  is 
not  only  not  impossible  to  know,  but  which  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  know,  the  knowledge  of  its  being 
implied  in  all  knowledge.  Hegel  expressed  not  onlv 
his  own  con^-iction,  but  the  central  and  vital  thought 
of  the  whole  anti-agnostic  movement  which  culmi- 
nated in  him  when  he  wrote,  "  The  object  of  irligion 
is,  like  that  of  philosophy,  the  eternal  truth  itself  in 
its  objective  existence:  it  is  God,  and  nothing  but 
God,  and  the  explanation  of  God.  Philosopliy  is  not 
a  wisdom  of  the  world,  but  a  knowledge  uf  the  un- 
worldly; not  a  knowledge  of  outward  matter,  of  em- 
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pirical  being  and  life,  Imt  knowledge  of  that  whirh 
is  eternal,  of  that  which  is  God  and  which  flows  from 
His  imtiire,  as  that  must  manifest  and  develoji  itself. 
Hence  philosophy  in  explaining  religion  explains  it- 
self, and  in  explaining  itself  explahis  religion.  Phi- 
losophy and  religion  thus  coincide  in  that  tliey  have 
one  and  the  same  object."  The  adherents  of  the  phi- 
losopliy  of  the  Ahsohite  must  be  adniitted  to  have 
fallen,  in  their  revulsion  from  agnosticrism,  into  many 
extravagances  of  gnosticism;  but  a  tlieist  wh<i  does 
not  sympathise  with  their  main  aim,  and  even  accept 
most  of  the  results  as  to  which  they  are  agreed,  can- 
not be  credited  with  having  much  philosophical  in- 
sight into  what  a  thorough  and  consistent  theism 
iiuplies.  A  God  wiio  is  not  the  Aiisoiute  as  they  un- 
derstood the  term,  not  the  I'nconditiouetl  revealed  in 
all  that  is  conditioned,  aud  the  essential  content  of  all 
kuovvleilge  at  its  highest,  cannot  be  the  God  either  of 
a  |)rofound  philosophy  or  a  fully  developed  religion. 
Tiie  jihilosophy  of  the  Absolute  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  great  advance  towards  a  philosojihical  theism.' 

And  yet  it  was  largely  pantheistic,  and  tended 
strongly  towards  pantheism.  This  was  not  surjirising. 
Any  philosophy  which  is  in  thorough  earnest  to  show 
that  God  is  the  ground  of  all  existence  and  the  con- 

I  f)n  the  doctrini"  of  Ood  propoimdod  by  the  philonophers  of  the 
Absiilute  may  lie  consnllfd  the  historioB  of  pliilosophy  by  Chaly- 
bfliiK,  Midielet,  Erdniann.  l'fbi'r«c-i{,  K.  Ficcher,  Harms.  Zellcr, 
&c.,  aiKo  Piinjer,  ii.  bku.  H  and  .'i :  the  chapters  in  Prteiderer  on 
.Si-lii-llin(f.  Ilt'iiel,  Xro-Seliellingianisni,  and  Nco-IlfgolinniMii; 
OrirtnT'n  Ififf.  nf  prol.  Th  ,  ii.  2.17,  31t5  ;  I.ichlenibeririT"*  f/isi. 
it*  lifftM  Reliyietita  en  Allemnyne,  &c.,  pauim ;  Elir<'nlitt<i«'8 
Htijtri  lintttsiteririff.  &c. :  Knini!  on  St-licllinR'H  I'niilirt  Ifiiloinphie ; 
<  •pxoomt'r"*  Lttr  rnn  (ItiH ;  \\.  I'h  KiKclier's  Chnrndfristik  dtr 
Thtotophie  Baaders ;  Seydel'a  Keligioutpkilotophie  ;  &i-. 
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dition  of  all  knowledge  must  fuid  it  difficult  to  retain 
a  tiriii  gritsp  of  the  persunalitv  and  transcoiulcnce  of 
till-  IMviiif  uini  to  set  tlu'UJ  forth  with  dui-  proini- 
lu'iK-L'.  CVrtuinh'  some  nf  the  most  influential  repre- 
sentativcH  of  tin-  piiilosophy  of  the  Ahsolute  ignored 
or  misrepresented  them.  The  consequence  was,  how- 
ever, that  a  hand  of  thinkers  soon  appeared  who  were 
animated  with  the  most  zealous  desire  to  do  justice 
to  these  aspects  of  the  Ahsfdute,  an<l  to  make  evi<lent 
the  oncsidedness  and  inade(iuacj  of  every  pantheistic 
conception  of  the  Divine.  Thi.s  was  the  common  aim 
of  those  who  gathered  arotmd  the  younger  Fichte, 
and  whose  literary  organ  was  the  Zeilschrifl  flir 
Philosophie.  C'halyhiius,  K.  Ph.  Fischer,  Sengler, 
Weisse,  Wirth,  and  Ulrici  may  be  named  as  among 
the  ablest  ami  most  active.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Giinthcr  and  his  followers  worked  in  mnch  the  same 
spirit.  Lotze  has  effectively  co-operated  by  his  in- 
genious defence  of  the  thesis  that  "  perfect  personal- 
ity is  to  lie  fouml  oidy  in  (i<"l,  while  in  nil  finite  s]iirits 
there  exists  onlv  a  weak  imitation  of  personalitv;  the 
tinitencss  of  the  finite  is  not  a  productive  condition  of 
personality,  but  rather  a  limiting  barrier  to  \\b  per- 
fect devi^dopment."  This  nuivement  also,  then,  luis 
tcndeil  to  develop  and  eontributed  to  enrich  the  the- 
ory of  theism.  Its  special  mission  has  been  to  jirovo 
that  theism  is  wider  than  jiantheism,  and  can  include 
all  the  truth  in  jiantheism,  while  pantheism  must 
necessarily  exclude  truth  in  theism  essential  to  the 
^•itality  and  vigour  Iwitli  of  religion  and  of  morality.' 

'  Sec  Brt.  "TtK-ismuB,"  by  ITIrii'i.  in  HerzuK's  Rent- KHCyJclop/itlte, 
XV.  A»  reprpscnting  tliis  plia-fo  of  tlieiHm  tin-  folloninf;  worlsn  iiiny 
be  nmmed :— C.  II.  Wi'isse's  Jdee  der  Gottktit.,  1844,  and  Phtloio- 
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The  philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  judged  of  from  a 
distinctly  theistic  point  of  view,  was  defective  on 
another  side.  It  regarded  too  exclusi%-ely  the  neces- 
sary and  formal  in  thought,  tnistcd  almost  entirely 
to  its  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  categories 
and  its  powers  of  rational  deduction.  Hence  the  i«lea 
of  the  Divine  which  it  attained,  if  vast  and  compre- 
hensive, was  also  vague  and  abstract,  shadowy  and 
unimpressive.  Correction  was  needed  on  this  side 
also,  and  it  came  through  Schleiermacher  and  that 
large  company  of  theologians,  among  whom  Li|>sins, 
Franck,  and  Rit«chl  have  l)eon  the  most  prominent, 
who  have  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  proceeding 
from  immediate  personal  experience,  from  the  direct 
testimony  of  pious  feeling,  from  the  practical  needs 
of  the  moral  life,  A'c.  From  these  theologians  may 
be  learned  that  God  is  to  be  known,  not  through  mere 
intellectual  cognition,  but  through  spiritual  experi- 
ence, and  that  no  dicta  as  to  the  Divine  not  verifiable 
in  exf>eriencc,  not  efficacious  to  sustain  piety  and  to 
promote  virtue,  to  elevate  and  purify  the  heart,  to 
invigorate  the  will,  to  ennoltlo  the  character,  to  sanc- 
tify both  indi\n'duals  and  communities,  are  likely  to 
be  true.  Experience  of  the  Divine  can  be  the  richest 
and  surest  experience  only  if  it  not  merely  implies 
all  that  is  absolute  and  necessary  in  consciousness 

phuche  Dopmaiik,  1855;  Wirth's  Speeulatire  Idee  Gotter,  1H4.'>; 
8engler'«  fdce  flolles,  184.1-47:  .1  If.  Kiihte'n  Speeulatire  Theot- 
ogxt.  1H46-47  ;  lUnne'a  Idtt  der  aUolirlen  PtisonlichkeH,  IKiJT  ; 
L'Irici'i  Ooti  u.  du  Xaiitr,  l><7.'i;  and  LoJ/.o's  Microeotmoi,  ii.  ix. 
4-5  (En({.  tr. I.  Tlip  wliool  in  well  tvprpscnlefl  in  Aniprica  by  Prof. 
Bownr.  Sep  hi»  Studies  in  Thei»m,  ctippciallv  eh.  7-9.  Sec  also 
»rt.  of  Prof.  J.  S.  Candliiih  on  "  The  IVrs'onality  of  God,"  in 
PrinceUin  Rer  ,  Sppt  1S.S4,  auil  of  (inrdiniT  on  ••  t.olzc's  Tht-wtu- 
Philonophy,"  in  Pretbi/.  Rn.,  Oct    IWo. 
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and  existence,  but  is  also  confirmed  and  guaranteed 
In'  all  tliat  i.s  relative  and  continpout  therein. 

What  are  known  as  "  the  proofs  "  for  the  Divine 
existence  have  from  the  time  of  Kant  to  the  present 
been  often  represented  as  sophistical  or  useless.  This 
view  is,  however,  less  prevalent  than  it  was.  Diirinj* 
the  last  twenty  yeans  the  proofs  have  been  in  imieh 
greater  repute,  atul  have  had  far  more  ialninr  ex- 
pended on  them,  than  during  the  previous  ])art  of  last 
century.  They  have,  of  course,  been  considerably 
mollified,  in  eonfonnity  with  the  general  growth  of 
thought  and  knowledge.  F<ir  instance,  they  are  no 
longer  presented  elaborately  analysed  into  series  or 
groups  of  syllogisms.  It  is  recognised  that  the  fet- 
ters which  would  a.ssuredly  arrest  the  progress  of 
phy.sical  and  mental  science  cannot  be  favourable  to 
that  of  theology.  It  is  recognised  that  the  validity  of 
the  proofs  must  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  truth- 
fulness with  which  they  indicate  the  modes  in  which 
God  reveals  Himself,  the  facts  throngh  which  nuin 
apprehends  the  presence  and  attributes  of  (lod,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  more  simply  they  are  stated  the 
better.  Man  knows  flod  somewhat  as  he  knows  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-men — namely,  inferentially — yet 
through  an  exi>crience  at  once  so  simple  and  so  mani- 
fold that  all  attempts  at  a  syllogistic  representation 
of  the  process  must  necessarily  tlo  it  injiisticc.  The 
closeness  and  character  of  the  connection  of  the 
proofs  have  also  come  to  be  more  clearly  seen. 
They  are  perceived  to  constitute  an  organic  whole  of 
argmuent,  each  rif  them  estjiblishing  its  separate  ele- 
ment, and  thus  coutriituting  to  the  general  result — 
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confinnatory  evidence  thai  God  is,  and  coniidement- 
ary  evidpnce  as  to  what  God  is.  The  explanation  of 
this  doubtless  is  that  the  apprehension  of  God  is  itself 
an  organic  whole,  a  complex  and  harmonious  process, 
involving  all  that  is  essential  in  the  human  mind,  yet 
all  the  constituents  of  which  are  so  connected  that 
they  may  be  embraced  in  a  single  act  and  coalesce 
into  one  grand  issue. 

The  cosninlogical  argtiment  concludes  from  the 
existence  of  the  world  as  temporal  and  contingent, 
conditioned  and  jihcnonienal,  to  the  existence  of  God 
as  its  one  etenial,  unconditioned,  self-existent  cause. 
It  is  an  argument  whirli  has  been  in  no  respect  dis- 
credited by  recent  research  and  discussion,  which  is 
in  substance  accp])te<l  not  only  by  theists  but  by  pan- 
theists, and  which  forms  the  basis  even  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Herbert  Spencer.  The  principle  on  which 
it  proceeds — the  jirineiple  of  causjility — has  only 
come  to  be  more  clearly  seen  to  be  ultimate,  uni- 
versal, and  necessary.  The  hypothesis  of  an  infinite 
series  of  causes  and  effects  has  not  had  its  burden  of 
irrntionality  in  the  least  diminished.  The  progress 
C)f  science  has  not  tended  to  .ihow  that  the  world 
itself  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  eternal  and  self- 
existent;  in  the  view  of  theists  it  has  only  tended  to 
render  more  probable  the  doctrine  that  all  physical 
things  must  have  their  origin  in  a  single  non-physical 
cause.  The  necessity  of  determining  aright  the  bear- 
ings of  the  new  views  reached  or  siiggested  by  sci- 
ence as  to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter,  the 
conservation  of  energy,  cosmic  evolution,  the  age  and 
duration  of  the  present  ]dtysical  system,  i:c.,  has 
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l>een  the  chief  factnr  in  tlio  latest  jlevfloptnt'Tits  of 
the  iir<jniiK'iit  a  roiilhnjntild  mundi.  The  ti'U'(ili>p;i('ul 
[irgiuiR'iit,  which  cnnchKh's  fniiii  \\w  n'{>;iihtritics  ami 
adjiistint'iits,  prcM-oiifoniiitics  ami  harmonies  in  nat- 
ure, that  its  fir^jf  cause  must  he  an  intelligence,  has 
I)een  hoth  corrected  and  extended  owing  to  recent 
advances  of  science  ami  es])eeially  of  hiological  sci- 
ence. The  theory  of  evoluti<in  has  not  shaken  the 
principk'  or  lessened  the  force  of  tlie  argument,  while 
it  has  widened  its  scope  and  opened  np  vistas  of 
grander  design,  imt  it  has  so  changed  its  mode  of 
presentation  that  already  the  Brhhji'irofi'r  Trenlises 
and  similar  works  are  to  a  considerahle  extent  anti- 
qtnited.  Perhaps  the  most  promising  of  the  later  aii- 
]iIicatioiis  of  the  argument  is  tliat  which  rests  on  the 
results  rditained  hv  a  ])hili>sripliical  study  of  history, 
and  wliieli  seeks  to  show  that  the  goal  of  the  evolu- 
ti(m  of  life,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  is  the  per- 
fecting of  human  nature,  and  the  eternal  source  of 
things  a  power  which  makes  fnr  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. The  ethical  argument — the  proof  from  con- 
science and  the  nioia!  nr(i<r — held  a  very  subordi- 
nate place  in  the  estimation  of  writers  on  natural 
tlieology  until  Kant  rested  on  it  almost  the  whole 
weight  of  theism.  It  has  ever  since  heen  prominent, 
and  has  been  the  argunieut  most  reUed  on  to  produce 
jiractical  cmiviction.  Much  importance  is  now  rarely 
attached  to  those  forms  of  the  nietaphysical  argu- 
ment which  are  deductions  from  a  fiartieular  conce])- 
tion,  as,  e.g.,  of  a  perfect  being.  Ignorance  alone, 
however,  can  account  for  the  assertion  r>ften  met 
with  that  the  argument  is  generally  ahandoucd.     It 
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has  ouly  been  transformed.  It  has  passed  from  a 
stage  in  whioh  it  was  presented  in  particular  ontolog- 
ical  forms  into  one  in  which  it  is  set  forth  in  a  general 
cpisteniological  form.  As  at  present  mauitained,  it 
is  to  the  effect  that  God  is  the  idea  of  ideas,  the  ulti- 
mate in  human  thought,  witliout  whom  all  thought  ia 
confusion  and  self-contradiction.  In  this  form,  by 
what  theologians  and  religious  philosophers  possessed 
of  much  spet'ulative  insight  is  it  not  held? ' 

The  changes  adopteil  in  the  methods  of  theistic 
proof  have  all  tended  in  one  direction — namely,  to 
remove  or  correct  extreme  and  exaggerated  concep- 
tions of  the  Divine  transcendence  and  to  produce  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  Divine  immanence, — to  set 
aside  deism  and  to  enrich  theism  with  what  is  good  in 
pantheism.  The  general  movement  of  religious  spec- 
ulation within  the  theistic  area  has  been  towards 
mediation  between  the  extremes  of  pantheism  and  of 
deism,  towards  harmonious  combination  of  the  per- 
sonal self-eijuality  and  the  universal  agency  of  the 
Di\Tne.  Positive  science  has  powerfully  co-operated 
with  speculation  in  giving  supjH>rt  and  impulse  to 
this  movement.  While  the  modem  scientific  view 
of  the  world  does  not  result  in  {tantheism,  it  affords 
it  a  partial  and  relative  justification,  and  requires  a 
theism  which,  while  maintaining  the  personality  of 
God,  recognises  God  to  be  in  all  things,  and  all 
things  to  be  of  God,  through  G<k1,  and  to  God.  It 
may  U*  said  that  theism  has  always  thus  recc^nlsed 
the  Divine  immanence.     The  vague  recognition  of 

'  Soe  the  present  writer's  Thrism,  and  the  indiralions  of  the  litcnk- 
toregiTrnin  the  note*.  [  I>r.  Ilatchiaun  Stirling's  (iifford  Ixrcturv* 
are  of  tpeciBl  Tmlu«  in  cuaoectioa  with  the  thvutic  proof*.  J 
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it,  however,  which  precedes  scientilie  insight  and  the 
concjiiest  and  absorption  <»f  paiithi'isru,  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  realising  coinprehensiou  of  it 
which  is  their  result.' 

As  to  the  further  treatment  of  the  idea  of  God  in 
recent  or  eonteiuporarv  tlieology,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  as,  pcrliajjs,  the  ehief  distinctive  feat- 
ures: first,  the  general  endeavour  to  present  the  idea 
as  a  harmonious  reflex  of  the  Divine  nature  and  life, 
instead  of  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  attributes;  secondly, 
and  consequently,  the  greater  care  shown  in  the  clas- 
sification and  coiTelation  of  the  attributes,  so  as  to 
refer  them  to  their  appropriate  places  in  the  one  great 
organic  thought;  ami  thirdly,  the  more  truly  ethical 
and  spiritual  representation  given  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter. To  realise  the  nature  and  import  of  the  first 
of  these  features  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
exp<Jsitions  given  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  works  of 
such  theologians  as  Nitzsch,  Thomasius,  Domer, 
Philipj)i,  Kahnis,  and  even  more  in  those  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  German  speculative  theism,  with  such 
a.-*  are  to  be  found  in  the  treatises  of  Hill,  Watson, 
VVardlaw,  and  Hodge,  which,  although  published  in 
the  last  century,  express  only  the  views  of  an  earlier 
age.  As  to  the  second  |)oint,  there  has  of  latr-  been 
a  vast  amount  of  thought  exjiendcd  in  endeavouring 
BO  to  classify  and  co-<irdinate  the  attributes,  and  so 
to  refer  them  to  the  various  moments  of  the  Divine 

'  See  the  extremely  interesting  papers  liy  Peabody,  Montgomery, 
Howison,  and  llarri*  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philniophy  for 
Oct  ISSft.  on  the  (lueatiiin.  •'  I»  Panllicisni  the  Legitimate  Out- 
came  of  Moilern  Scicnrp  ?  "  Aldo  F.  K.  Abbot' ••  Scientific  Theism., 
IHHn.  and  .1    Fiske'd  Idea  of  God  cu  affected  by  Modern  Knowledge, 
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pxisteiicc  and  life,  as  that  Go«l  may  be  able  t<i  In- 
ajipreliciided  both  in  His  unity  and  completeness,  self- 
identity  aud  8])iritual  riebuess,  as  one  whole  hanuoni- 
ons  and  perfect  personality.  Of  the  work  attempteil 
in  this  ilirection  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  treat. 
In  regard  to  the  third  featiye,  any  one  who  will 
peruse  an  essay  like  Weber's  Vom  Zorne  Gotten,  or 
Ritschl's  De  Ira  Dei,  and  compares  the  way  in  which 
the  Hiltlical  conception  of  the  wrath  of  God  is  there 
presented  with  the  mode  of  exhibiting  it  prevalent 
for  so  many  ages,  is  likely  to  be  convinced  that  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  nmde  even  in  recent 
times  in  the  study  of  the  moral  aspects  of  God's  char- 
acter. That  the  Divine  glory  must  centre  in  moral 
perfection,  in  holy  love,  is  a  thought  which  is  un- 
dotibtedly  being  realised  by  all  theitts  with  ever-in- 
creasing clearness  an<l  fulness.' 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  tlieistic  thought  has 
been  moving  in  a  direction  which  could  not  fail  to 
suggest  to  those  influenced  by  it  that  a  rigidly  uni- 
tarian conception  of  God  must  be  inadequate,  and 
that  the  trinitarian  conception  might  be  the  only  one 
in  which  reason  can  rest  as  self-consistent.  So  long 
as  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature  was  conceivetl 
of  as  an  abstract  self-identity,  intelligence  could  not 
venture  to  attempt  to  pass  from  the  unity  to  the  trin- 
ity of  the  fiodhead,  or  hope  for  any  glimpse  of  the 
possibility  of  harmoniously  combining  them.      But 

'  Brncli,  Lthre  ron  den  Gbttl.  Eigtntehafttn,  l«42:  Moll,  J>t 
JhbIo  AUribiitorum  Pri  I>(ta-imine,  1H.'>.'>  [Itoth  «iv,  however, 
now  inailriiiialc.  Amon);  tlit- nui»t  inUTcaliiiKani)  Kii^cpiitive  clnssi* 
ficalioriK  of  thi-  niviin-  Atlrilintcn  art-  tliosp  of  Si-lili'ionnRcher, 
Nit7.!icli,  Twcirtfn,  Kalinin,  I'liilippi,  Scbweizpr,  Kornor,  Bri-okpo- 
T\iigi;  anil  Cocker.  ] 
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this  view  of  the  simplicity  of  tlie  Divine  nature  ha%'- 
ing  Ifcen  abandoned,  and  an  idea  of  God  attained 
wliich  assigns  to  Ilini  all  the  distinctions  compatible 
with,  and  denxandetl  by,  completeness  and  perfection 
of  personality,  the  <loctrine  of  the  Trinity  necessarily 
entered  on  a  new  stage  of  its  history.  The  free  move- 
ment of  thought  in  the  last  century,  far  from  expelling 
it  from  its  place  in  the  mind  of  Christendom,  has 
caused  it  to  strike  deeper  root  and  grow  with  fresh 
vigour.  Never  since  the  Xicene  age  has  theological 
speculation  been  so  actively  occupied  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Godhead,  and  with  the  trinifiirian 
representation  thereof,  as  from  the  eoniiiiencement 
of  the  past  century.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  hero 
to  describe  any  of  the  attempts  which,  during  this 
period,  have  lieen  made  to  show  that  the  alisohite 
Divine  self-conscioiisnesft  implies  a  triiiitarian  form 
of  existence,  and  that  intelligently  to  think  of  the 
eKsential  Trinity  is  in  think  of  those  moments  in  the 
Divine  existence  without  which  personality  and  self- 
consciousness  are  unthinkable;  or  that  a  worthy  con- 
ception of  Divine  love  demands  a  trinitarian  mode  of 
life;  or  that  a  world  distinct  from  God  presupposes 
that  God  as  triune  is  in  and  for  Himself  a  perfect 
and  infinite  world,  so  that  His  attributes  and  activi- 
ties already  fully  realised  in  the  trinitarian  life  can 
jiroceed  outwards,  not  of  necessity  but  of  absolute 
freedom;  or  that  the  whole  universe  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  His  triune  nature,  and  all  finite  spiritual  life 
a  reHe<.'tion  of  the  archetypal  life,  self-snsfained  and 
self-fulfilled  therein.  All  the  more  thoughtful  trini- 
tarian di\Tnes  of  the  present  endeavour  to  make  it 
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apparent  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Triuity  is  not  one 
which  has  been  merely  imposed  upon  faith  hy  ex- 
ternal authority,  Ijut  one  wliich  satistiea  reason,  gives 
expression  to  the  self -evidencing  substance  of  revela- 
tion, and  exphiins  and  sujjports  religious  experience. 
If  it  l>e  tliought  that  their  success  haa  not  been  great, 
it  has  to  be  reincnilificd  that  they  have  been  labour- 
ing near  the  coniiiiciirenient  nf  a  movement,  and  so 
at  a  stage  when  all  individual  efforts  can  have  only 
a  very  limited  worth.  To  one  general  conclusion 
they  all  seem  to  have  come — namely,  that  the  idea 
of  God  as  substance  is  not  the  only  idea  with  which 
we  can  connect,  or  in  which  we  may  find  implied, 
tri-personality.  The  category  of  substance  is,  in 
some  rc.-ijiects,  one  very  inaiipjicable  to  God,  as  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza  has  indirectly  shown.  If  tlie 
the(dogian8  referred  to  be  correct,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  not  specially  dependent  upon  it.  In 
their  view  God  cannot  be  tIioHt;iit  of  consistently  as, 
e.g..  Absolute  Life,  .\bsobite  Intelligence,  or  Alwo- 
htte  Lfive,  unless  lie  l)e  thonglit  of  in  a  trinitarian 
ntiinner. 

While  trinitarian  theism  has  tliu!«  during  the  past 
century  shown  abundant  vitality  and  vigour,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  Iiavc  irsiined  luiy  dccideil  victory  over 
unitarian  theism.  The  hitter  has  also  within  the 
same  period  spread  more  widely  and  shown  more 
practical  activity,  more  spiritual  life,  than  in  any 
former  age.  The  unitarinTiism  represented  by  a 
JIartineau  was  a  manife^-t  advance  on  that  which  had 
been  represented  even  by  a  Priestley.  Theism  in  its 
unitarian  form  is  the  creed  of  very  many  of  the  most 
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cultui'cii  anil  niit>t  n*ligii>n:<  iiiimls  ol'  our  liitie,  alike 
ill  Eiiriijic  and  AmtTifa.  in  tliis  t'onii  it  lias  also 
si^iuilly  sliuwii  its  power  in  coiiteinponirj  linlia. 
liraliuioism  is,  perhaps,  the  most,  remarkable  oxaiii- 
plp  of  a  unitarian  tbcisin  wliii'h  exUiliits  all  the  char- 
iictcristics  of  a  [wsitive  faith  ami  a  cliiirchly  ot'gani- 
sati<iii.  Tin*  iinilariaii  tiieisiti  nf  the  present  age  is 
distinguished  by  the  great  variety  of  its  kinds  or 
tyi)cs.  None  of  these,  it  must  be  added,  are  very 
definite  or  stable.  Keueo  unitarian  theism  is  often 
seen  to  ajijirnxiniate  to,  or  hecome  absorbed  into,  ag- 
nosticism or  ])autheism,  rosniism  or  liiimanitarianism. 
This  may  be  due,  however,  less  to  its  own  character 
than  to  the  character  of  the  age.' 

The  mind  of  man  has  clearly  not  yet  coaaed  to  be 
intensely  interested  in  thoughts  of  God.  There  are 
no  grounds  apparent  for  suiijjosing  that  it  will  ever 
cease  to  seek  after  lliiii  or  to  strive  to  enlarge  its 
knowledge  of  His  ways.  And,  if  the  idea  of  God  be 
what  has  been  snggested  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
seareli  for  God  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  an  ever- 
growing response.  Tf  the  idea  of  Gml  be  the  most 
comprehensive  of  ideas,  inclusive  of  all  the  categories 
of  tbitiiifht  and  implicative  of  their  lianti"iiious  syn- 
thesis and  perfect  realisation,  all  tbdiigbt  and  exjieri- 
enre  ninst  of  its  \cr\  nature  tend  to  lend  onwanls 
to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  God.  For  the  knowledge  of 
God,  on  this  view,  consist^a  in  no  mere  inference 
reached  thnmgh  a  pmeess  of  theolngical  argumcTita- 

'  Ooblpt  d' AlTJcUtt.  Cnntemporari/  Etoluiion  of  Rel^giova 
Thniight  in  f'nt/lnnil^  Anierirn,  ami  /mliii,  1SS.">. 

'I'tu'  unitiirinn  Iticisiii  of  tci  dny  i»  uilmirably  repri-senti"(l  in 
I'ptun'K  Hibbert  Ltctuttt,  1S!)4.  iinil  AriDRtrong'ii  Ood  andthe  Soui, 
189S. 
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tion,  but  in  an  ever-growing  apprclieiisiciii  of  nu  ever- 
advaiK'ing  self-rovflatinu  of  (iod;  am!  all  pLiiosophy, 
science,  experience,  uiul  liiwtorv  ninst  necessarily 
work  togothor  to  proiiiott'  it. 

All  speculative  tliouglit,  wlictlicr  professedly  meta- 
physicjil  or  professedly  theological,  is  conversant  with 
ideas  included  in  the  idea  of  Clod.  It  deals  with 
what  is  necessary  in  and  to  thought;  and  within  that 
sphere,  notwithstanding  many  abcrrutitms,  it  has 
made  slow  but  sure  progress.  The  history  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  is  not  only,  like  the  whole  his- 
tory of  man,  essentially  rational,  but  it  is,  in  sub- 
stance, the  history  of  reason  itself  in  its  purest  form, 
— not  the  record  of  an  accidental  succession  of  opin- 
ions, but  of  the  progressive  apprehension  by  reason 
of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  its  own  constitu- 
tion. "  There  is  much  in  the  history  of  speculative 
thought,  just  as  in  the  outward  life  of  man,  that  be- 
longs to  the  accidentiil  and  irrational — errors,  vaga- 
ries, paradoxes,  whimsicalities,  assuming  in  all  ages 
the  name  and  the  guise  of  philosophy.  But,  just  as 
the  .stiKlent  of  the  ronstitiitional  history  of  England 
can  trace,  amidst  all  the  com|>k'.\ity  and  contingency 
of  outward  and  passing  events,  through  successive 
times  and  dynasties,  un<lemeath  the  waywardness  of 
indi\ndual  passion  and  the  striiggle  for  ascendency  of 
classes  and  orders,  the  silent,  steady  development  of 
that  system  of  ordered  freedom  which  we  name  the 
constitution  of  England,  so,  looking  back  on  the 
course  wliicdi  human  thought  has  travelled,  we  shall 
be  at  no  loss  to  discern  beneath  the  surface  change 
of  opinions,  unaffectetl  by  the  abnonual  displays  of 
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jnJivithiai  follj  lunl  iiiircnHnii,  flic  fraci'S  of  a  coii- 
tiininns  oiiwanl  iiirivtuieiit  of  iiiiiul."  '  Anil  this 
coiitiiiUdiis  uiiwurd  iiinveiiient  is  towanls  the  cleartT 
anfl  wider  appreht'iision  of  the  whole  system  of  iilti- 
iialc  friitiis  which  is  compreliendod  in  the  idea  of 
the  Alistdiito  Truth.  The  thoiiglits  of  men  as  to  God 
are  neeess^ariiy  enlarge<l  hy  increase  of  insight  iiit-^ 
the  conditions  of  their  own  thinking.  The  disijnisi- 
tions  of  merely  professional  theologians  on  the  nat- 
ure and  uttrihutes  of  (lOil  have  done  far  less  to  eluci- 
date the  itlea  of  God  than  the  philosophical  views  of 
great  speculative  thinkers,  and  would  have  done  less 
than  they  have  actually  acconi]ilished  were  it  not  for 
the  guidance  and  suggestion  found  in  these  views. 

The  sciences  co-operate  with  speculative  philoso- 
phy and  with  one  another  in  aiding  thought  to  grow 
in  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  greatness,  the  power, 
the  wisdom,  tiie  goodness  of  the  (lod  of  creation  and 
providence  must  be  increasingly  apprehended  in  the 
measure  that  nature  and  it«  course,  humanity  and  its 
history,  are  apprehended;  ami  that  measure  is  given 
us  in  the  .stage  of  ilevelopment  attained  i)y  the  sci- 
ences. "  God's  glory  in  the  heavens,"  for  example, 
is  iti  siune  degree  visible  t<i  the  naked  eye  and  uniu- 
stnicted  intellect,  but  it  becomes  more  perceptilile 
and  more  impressive  with  every  discovery  of  astron- 
omy. Not  otherwise  is  it  as  regards  all  the  sciences. 
Each  of  tliem  has  its  distinctive  and  appropriate  con- 
tribution to  bring  towards  the  completion  of  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  and  cannot  withhold  it. 

'  Prinfipal  Cnirf.   Progrtuircnut  of  the  Sciencet,  pp.  27,   2S, 
Glasgow,  1875 
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But  the  iilca  of  (Jod  is  not  one  which  can  l>c  rightiv 
nppn'lu'niied  nicrch'  through  intellect  speculatively 
exercised  or  operating  on  the  findings  of  science.  It 
re<)nires  to  he  also  apprehended  through  moral  ex- 
]icricncr  and  the  disei])lino  of  life.  Neither  individ- 
uals Ufir  coiiinuuiities  can  know  more  of  God  as  a 
moral  Kcing  than  tlieir  moral  condition  and  charnc- 
fer  permit  them  to  know.  The  apprehension  of  God 
and  the  sense  of  moral  distinctions  and  moral  obliga- 
tions condition  each  other  and  correspond  to  each 
otiier.  Ilistorv  shows  U9  that  sincere  and  pious  men 
may  receive  as  a  supeniaturally  revealed  truth  the 
declaration  that  God  is  love,  and  yet  hold  that  His 
love  is  very  limited,  heing  real  only  to  a  favoured 
class,  and  that  lie  has  foreordained,  for  His  mere 
good  pleasure,  millions  of  the  human  race  to  eternal 
misery.  IIow  was  such  inconsistency  possible < 
I.jirgely  because  these  men,  notwithstanding  their 
sincerity  and  jiiety,  were  lacking  in  that  love  to  man 
through  exjK'rience  of  which  alone  God's  love  can  be 
truly  apprehended.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  only 
the  science  of  law  which  cannot  advance  more  rap- 
idly than  the  sense  of  justice,  but  also  theology  so  far 
as  it  treats  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  Thus  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  conditioned  and  influenced  by 
the  course  of  man's  moral  exi>erience. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  distinctively  religions 
experience.  In  it  also  there  has  been  a  continuous 
discovery  and  a  continuous  ilisclosure  of  God.  It  is 
not  long  since  flic  ethnic  religit^ns  were  very  gener- 
ally regarded  as  merely  stages  of  human  folly,  so 
many  monuments  of  aversion  to  God  and  of  depart- 
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lire  from  llu-  Initli  iis  to  God.  It  wu.s  .siiiiposcil  that 
tliey  were  aiifi|uatelv  dcscrilifd  wlieii  tUt'v  were 
ciiilcd  "  idoliUric's  "  uud  "  superstitions."  This  view 
fi'sted  on  u  strangely  unworfliy  eoucejition  lioth  of 
hinnan  nature  and  of  Divine  ]irovidenee,  and  is  fa.st 
pussinp  away.  li»  its  plaec  has  come  the  eonvietion 
that  tlie  history  of  religion  lias  heeu  essentially  h 
process  of  search  for  Ciod  on  the  part  of  man,  and  a 
process  of  .self-revelation  on  the  part  of  (lod  to  man, 
resnlting  in  a  eonlinteur--  widening  and  dee])cning  of 
human  ajiprehensiun  nf  ilie  Divine.  .\li,  indeed,  has 
not  l>een  progress  in  the  history  of  religion  either  in 
the  ethnie  or  Christian  period;  much  has  been  the 
reverse;  hut  all  stages  of  religion  testify  that  man  has 
been  seeking  and  finding  CJod,  and  (ind  making  Him- 
self kfiovvn  unto  man. 

Hut,  wtiile  knowledge  <if  (i<iil  may  reasonably  be 
cxpeetetl  unceasingly  to  grow,  in  all  the  ways  which 
have  lieen  indicated,  from  more  to  more,  it  is  not  to 
be  snpposet!  that  doubt  or  deiual  of  (Jod's  existence 
mnst  therefore  si>eedily  disajipi'ar.  lleligions  agnos- 
ticism cannot  fail  to  remain  long  prevalent.  The  very 
wealth  of  contents  in  tlie  iilea  of  <iod  inevitably  ex- 
poses the  iilea  to  the  assaults  of  agnosticism.  All 
kinds  of  agnosticism  merge  into  agnosticism  as  to 
find,  from  the  very  fact  that  all  knowledge  implies 
an<l  may  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  (iod.  The 
more  cciuipniiensive  an  idea  is.  froni  the  more  points 
can  it  be  assailed;  and  tlie  idea  <it'  ( Ind,  being  compre- 
hensive of  all  ultimati-  ideas,  may  In-  as.sailed  through 
them  ail — as,  for  example,  through  the  idea  of  be- 
ing, or  of  intiuity,  or  of  causality,  or  of  personality, 
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or  of  rectituile.  Thonj  in  another  way,  the  ani<|ue 
fulness  of  the  idea  of  God  explains  the  prevalence 
of  apiostieisin  in  regard  to  it.  The  ideaa  are  not 
proeisely  in  God  what  they  are  in  man  or  nature. 
God  i»  being  as  luan  or  nature  is  not;  for  He  is  inde- 
pendent and  necessary  being,  and  in  that  sense  the 
one  true  Being.  God  is  not  limited  by  time  and 
space  as  creatures  are;  for,  whereas  duration  and 
extension  merely  are  predicates  of  creatures,  the  cor- 
resiKinding  attributes  of  God  are  eternity  and  im- 
mensity. Go<l  as  first  cauae  is  a  cause  in  a  higher 
and  more  real  sense  than  any  second  cause.  So  aa 
to  personality,  inteUigeuce,  holiness,  love.  Just  be- 
cause the  idea  of  God  is  thus  elevated  in  all  respects, 
there  are  many  mimls  which  fail  (^r  refuse  to  rise  up 
to  it,  and  which  because  of  its  very  truth  reject  it 
as  not  true  at  all.  They  will  not  hear  of  lliat  Al»so- 
lutc  Truth  which  is  simply  the  idea  of  God;  but  that 
they  reject  it  is  their  misfortmie,  not  any  argument 
against  the  truth  itself. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  extract  that 
much  which  I  have  desired  to  do  in  connection  with 
Natural  Theology  ha.s  as  yet  hardly-  been  even  at- 
tempted by  me.  That  I  shall  accomplish  all  that  1 
began  by  aiming  at  is  very  unlikely,  but  that  caoses 
me  little  regret,  as  I  foel  sure  that  many  others  w-iU 
follow  on  the  same  lines,  and  advance  much  farther 
than  I  have  been  able  to  do. 
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